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m  A  MEADOW. 

Y  this  clear  brook  that  winds  along  the  lea, 
Bum  late  brier  roses  and  the  golden-rod ; 
White  elder  flowers  with  fragrance  faintly  sweet. 
Wild  bees  seek  out  with  eager  wings  aud  fleet ; 

While  set  among  the  grasses  waving  freey 

Scarlet  and  yellow  lilies  bend  and  nod. 

How  I&zily  I  lie  and  watch  the  dome 
Of  the  cloud  drifted  heavens,  and  try  to  trace 
Man's  Maker,  history,  heritage  and  home, 
In  the  sweet  show  of  Nature's  changeful  face ; 
Gathering  light  hints  from  forest,  field  and  tree 
Of  what  lies  hidden  in  such  near  mystery. 
That  should  my  soul  but  chance  to  seek  aright^ 
All  destiny  were  fair,  all  being  bright 

Lucr^e, 


A  WILDERNESS  ROMANCE. 

Ci  T  the  south  end  of  Keene  Valley,  in  the  the  mountain  nor  the  fastidious  tourist  is 

!\   Adirondacks,  stands  Noon  Mark,  a  able  to  shake  off.    Indeed  so  long  as  the 

/I  shapely  peak  thirty-five  hundred  feet  mountain  keeps  its  present  shape  as  seen 

\j     above  the  sea,  which,  with  the  aid  of  from  the  southern  lowlands,  it  cannot  get 

the  imn,  tells  the  Keene  people  when  it  is  on  without  this  name, 

time  to  eat  dinner.    From  its  summit  you  These  two  mountains,  which  belong  to 

look  south  into  a  vast  wilderness  basin,  a  the  great  system  of  which  Marcy  is  the 

great  stret-ch  of  forest  little  trodden,  and  giant  center,  and  are  in  the  neighborhood 

out  of  whose  bosom  you  can  hear  from  the  of  five  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  southern 

heights  on  a  still  day  the  loud  murmur  of  outposts    of   the    great    mountains,    form 

the  Boquet.    This  basin  of  unbroken  green  the  gate-posts  of  the  pass  into  the  south 

rises  away  to  the  south  and  south-east  into  country.     This  opening  between  them  is 

the  rocky  heights  of  Dix's  Peak  and  Nipple  called  Hunter's  Pass.    It  is  the  most  ele- 

Top — ^the  latter  a  local  name  which  neither  vated  and  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  mount- 

Ckipyrlglit,  1879,  by  K  F.  Merriam. 
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ain  passes.    Its  summit  is  thirty-five  hun-  that  every  man  is  at  heart  a  roving  animal 
dred  feet  high.    In  former  years  it  is  pre-  and  likes  at  intervals  to  revert  to  the  condi- 
sumed  the  hunters  occasionally  followed  the  tion  of  the  bear  and  the  catamount, 
game  through,  butlatterly  itis  raretofind  a        There 'is  no  trail  throngh  Hunter's  Pass, 
guide  who  has  been  that  way,  and  the  tin-  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  is  the  least  fre- 
can  and  paper-collar  tourists  have  not  yet  quented  portion  of  this  wilderness.     Yet 
made  it  a  runway.    This  seclusion  is  due  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  well-beaten  path 
not  to  any  inherent,  difficulty  of  travel  but  a  considerable    portion  of    the    way    and 
to  the  fact  that  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  wherever  a  path  is  possible.    It  was  not  a 
way.  mere  deer's  runway — these  are  found  every- 
'We  went  through  it  last  summer,  making  where  in  the  mountains.    It  is  trodden  by 
our  way  into  the  jaws  from  the  foot  of  the  other  and  larger  animals,  and  is  no  doubt 
great  slides  on  Diz,  keeping  along  the  rag-  the  highway  of  beasts.    It  bears  marks  of 
ged  spurs  of  the  mountain  tiirough  the  vir-  having  been  so  for  a  long  period,  and  prob- 
gin  forest.    The  pass  is  narrow,  walled  in  ably  a  period  long  ago.    Large  animuls  are 
on  each  side  by  precipices  of  granite,  and  not  common  in  these  woods  now,  and  you 
blocked  up  with  bowlders  and  fallen  trees,  seldom  meet  anything  fiercer  than  the  timid 
and  beset  with  pit-falls  in  the  roads  in-  deer  and  the  gentle  bear.    But  in  days  gone 
geniously  covered  with  fair-seeming  moss,  by  Hunter's  Pass  was  the  highway  of  the 
When  the  climber,  occasionally  loses  sight  whole  caravan  of  animals  who  were  contin- 
of  a  leg  in  one  of  these  treacherous  holes  uafly  going  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the 
and  feels  a  cold  sensation  in  his  foot  he  aimless,  roaming  way  that  beasts  have,  be- 
learns  that  he  has  dipped  into  the  sources  tween  Mud  Pond  and  the  Boquet  basin.    I 
of  the  Boquet,  which  emerges  lower  down  think  I  can  see  now  the  procession  of  them 
into  falls  and  rapids,  and  recruited  by  creep-  between  the  heights  of  Dix  and  Nipple 
ing  tributaries  goes  brawling  through  the  Top;   the  elk  and  the  moose  shambling 
forest  basin  and  at  last  comes  out  an  ami-  along,  cropping  the  twigs ;  the  heavy  bear 
able  and  boat-bearing  stream  in  the  valley  lounging  by  with  his  exploring  nose ;  the 
of  Elizabeth  Town.    From  the  summit  an-  frightened  deer  trembling  at  every  twig  that 
other  rivulet  trickles  away  to  the  south,  and  snapped  beneath  his  little  hoofs,  intent  on 
finds  its  way  through  a  frightful  tamarack  the  lily-pads  of  the  Pond ;  the  raccoon  and 
swamp  and  through  woods  scarred  by  ruth-  the  hedgehog,  sidling  along ;   and  the  vel- 
less  lumbering  to  Mud  Pond,  a  quiet  body  of  vet-footed  panther,  insouciant  and  conscience- 
water,  with  a  ghastly  fringe  of  dead  trees,  less,  scenting  the  path  with  a  curious  glow 
upon  which  people  of  grand  intentions  and  in  his  eye,  or  crouching  in  an  overhang- 
weak  vocabulary  are  trying  to  fix  the  name  ing  tree  ready  to  drop  into  the  procession  at 
of  Elk  Lake.    The  descent  of  the  Pass  on  the  right  moment.    Kight  and  day,  year 
that  side  is  precipitious  and  exciting.    The  after  year,  I  see  them  going  by,  watched  by 
way  is  in  the  stream  itself,  and  a  consider-  the  red  fox  and  the  comfortably  clad  sable 
able  portion  of  the  distance  we  swung  our-  and  grinned  at  by  the  black-cat — the  inno- 
selves  down  the  faces  of  considerable  falls  cent,  the  vicious,  the  timid  and  the  savage, 
and  tumbled  *down  cascades.    The  descent,  the  shy  and  the  bold,  the  chattering  slanderer 
however,  was  made  easy  by  the  fact  that  it  and  the  screaming  prowler,  the  industrious 
rained,  and  every  footstep  was  yielding  and  and  the  peaceful,  the  tree-top  critic  and  the 
slippery.    Why  sane  people,  often  church-  crawling  biter — just  as  it  is  elsewhere.      It 
members  respectably  connected,  will  subject  makes  me  blush  for  my  species  when  I 
themselves  to  this  sort  of  treatment — ^be  think  of  it.    This  charming  society  is  nearly 
wet  to  the  skin,  bruised  by  the  rocks  and  extinct  now ;  of  the  larger  animals  there 
flung  about  among  the  bushes  and  dead-  only  remain  the  bear,  who  minds  his  own 
wood  until  the  most  necessary  part  of  their  business  more  thoroughly  than  any  person  I 
apparel  hangs  in  shreds — is  one  of  the  de-  know,  and  the  deer,  who  would  like  to  be 
lightful  mysteries  of  these  woods.    I  suspect  friendly  with  men,  but  whose  winning  face 
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and  gentle  ways  are  no  protection  from  the  of  red  clay,  baked  but  not  glazed.    The 

savagenees  of  man,  and  who  is  treated  with  bottom  is  round,  the  top  flares  into  four 

the  same  nnpitying  destruction  as  the  snarl-  comers,  and  the  rim  is  rudely  but  rather 

ing  catamount.    I  hare  read  in  history  that  artistically    ornamented    with    crissHsross 

tilie  amiable  natives  of  Hispaniola  fared  no  scratches,  made  when  the  clay  was  soft  The 

better  at  the  hands  of  the  brutal  Spaniards  vessel  is  made  of  clay  not  found  about  bene, 

than  the  fierce  and  war-like  Caribs.    As  so-  and  it  is  one  that  the  Indians  formerly  liv- 

dety  is  at  present  constituted  in  christian  ing  here  could  not  form.    Was  it  brought 

countries,  I  would  rather  for  my  own  security  here  by  roving    Indians  who    may  have 

be  a  cougar  than  a  fawn.  made  an  expedition  to  the    Ohio ;  was  it 

There  is  not  much  of  romantic  interest  in  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe ;  or  did  it  belong 

the  Adirondacks.    Out  of  the  books  of  dar-  to  a  race  that  occupied  the  country  before 

ing  travelers,  nothing.    I  do  not  know  that  the   Indian,  and  who  have   left  traces  of 

the   Keene  Valley  has  any  history.    The  their  civilized  skill  in  pottery  scattered  all 

mountains  always  stood  bare,  and  the  Au  over  the  continent? 

Sable,  flowing  now  in  shallows  and  now  in  If  I  could  establish  the  fact  that  this  jar 
rippling  reaches  over  the  sands  and  pebbles,  was  made  by  a  pre-historic  race,  we  should 
has  for  ages  filled  the  air  with  continuous  then  have  four  generations  in  this  lovely 
and  soothingsounds.  Before  the  Yermonters  valley — ^the  amiable  Pre-Historic  people 
broke  into  it  some  three^iuarters  of  a  century  (whose  gentle  descendants  were  probably 
ago,  and  made  meadows  of  its  bottoms  and  killed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies), 
sugar  camp«  of  its  fringing  woods,  I  suppose  the  Red  Indians,  the  Keene  Platers  (from 
the  red  Indian  lived  here  in  his  usual  discom-  Vermont),  and  the  Summer  Boarders,  to  say 
fort,  and  was  as  restless  as  his  successors,  the  nothing  of  the  various  races  of  animals  who 
summer  boarders.  But  the  streams  were  have  been  unable  to  live  here  since  the  ad- 
full  of  trout  then  and  the  moose  and  the  elk  vent  of  the  Summer  Boarders,  the  Valley 
left  their  broad  tracks  on  the  sands  of  the  being  not  productive  enough  to  sustain  both, 
river.  But  of  the  Indian  there  is  no  trace.  This  last  incursion  has  been  more  des true- 
There  is  a  mound  in  the  valley,  much  like  tive  to  the  noble  serenity  of  the  forest  than 
a  Tel  in  the  country  of  Bashan  beyond  the  all  the  preceding. 

Jordan,  that  may  have  been  built  by  some  But  we  are    wandering  from  Hunter's 

pre-historic  race,  and  may  contain  treasure  Pass.    The  western  walls  of  it  are  formed 

and  the  seated  figure  of  a  preserved  chief-  by  the  precipices  of  Nipple  Top,  not  sostrik- 

tain  on  his  slow  way  to  Paradise.    What  ing  nor  so  bare  as  the  great  slides  of  Dix 

the  gentle  and  accomplished  race  of  the  which  glisten  in  the  sun  like  silver,  but 

Mound  Builders  should  want  in  this  savage  rough  and  repelling  and  consequently  allur- 

region  where  the  frost  kiUs  the  early  potatoes  ing.    I  have  a  great  desire  to  scale  them.   I 

and  stunts  the  scanty  oats,  I  do  not  know,  have  always  had  an  unreasonable  wish  to 

I  have  seen  no  trace  of  theniy  except  this  Tel,  explore  the  rough  snmmit  of  this  crabbed 

and  one  other  slight  relic,  which  came  to  light  hill,  whieh  is  too  broken  and  jagged  for 

last  summer,  and  is  not  enough  to  found  the  pleasure  and  not  high  enough  for  glory.  This 

history  of  a  race  upon.  desire  was  stimulated  by  a  legend  related 

Some  workmen,  getting  stone  from  the  by  our  guide  that  night  in  the  IMnd  Pond 

hillside  on  one  of  the  little  plateaus  for  a  cabin.    The  guide  had  never  been  through 

house-cellar,  discovered,  partly  imbedded,  a  the  Pass  before,  although  he  was  familiar 

piece  of  pottery  unique  in  this  region.  With  with  the  region  and  had  ascended  Nipple  Top 

the  unerring  instinct  of  workmen  in  regard  in  the  winter  in  pursuit  of  the  sable.    The 

to  antiquities,  they  thrust  a  crow-bar  through  story  he  told  does  n't  amount  to  much — ^none 

it  and  broke  the  bowl  into  several  pieces,  of  the  guide's  stories  do  faithfully  reported ; 

The  joined  fragments,  however,  give  us  the  and  I  should  not  have  believed  it  if  I  had 

form  of  the  dish.    It  is  a  bowl  about  nine  not  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure  on  my  hands  at 

inches  high  and  eight  inches  across,  made  the  time  and  been  of  a  willing  mind,  and  I 
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may  say  in  rather  of  a  starved  condition  m  their  food  through  the  traddeas  woods  to 

to  any  romance  in.  this  region.  their  high  eyrie,  and  what  ooold  induce  men 

The  guide  said  then — and  he  mentioned  to  seek  such  a  retreat  were  questions  dia- 

it  casually,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  about  cussed  but  never  settled.    They  might  be 

ascending  the  mountain — ^that  there  was  a  banditti,  but  there  was  nothing  to  plunder 

cave  high  up  among  the  precipices  on  the  in  these  savage  wilds,  and  in  fact  robberies 

south-east  side  of  N ipple  Top.    He  scarcely  and  raids  either  in  the  settlements  of  the  hilb 

volunteered  the  information,  and  with  seem-  or  the  distant  lake  shore  were  unknown.    In 

ing  reluctance  gave  us  any  particulars  about  another  age  these  might  have  been  hermits, 

it    1  always  admire  this  art  by  which  the  holy  men  who  had  retired  from  the  world 

aocompiifihed  story-teller  lets  his  listener  to  feed  the  vanity  of  their  godliness  in  a 

drag  tbe  reluctant  tale  of  the  marvelous  spot  where  they  were  subject  neither  to  in- 

from  him,  and  makes  you  in  a  manner  re-  termption  nor  comparison ;  they  would  have 

sponsible  for  its  improbability.    If  this  is  had  a  shrine  in  the  cave  and  an  image  of 

well  managed  the  listener  is  always  eager  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  a  lamp  always 

believe  a  great  deal  more  than  the  romancer  burning  before  it  and  sending  out  its  mel- 

seems  willing  to  tell,  and  always  resents  the  low  light  over  the  savage  waste.    A  more 

assumed  reservations  and  doubts  of  the  lat-  probable  notion  was  that  they  were  romantic 

ter.  Frenchmen  who  had  grown  weary  of  vice 

There  were  strange  reports  about  this  and  refinement  together— possibly  princes, 
cave  when  the  old  guide  was  a  boy,  and  even  expectants  of  the  throne,  Bourbon  remain- 
then  its  very  existence  had  become  legend-  ders,  named  Williams  or  otherwise,  un- 
ary. Nobody  knew  exactly  where  it  was,  hatched  eggs,  so  to  speak,  of  kings,  who  had 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  withdrawn  out  of  observation  to  wait  for 
inhabited.  Hunters  in  the  forests  south  of  the  next  turn-over  in  Paris.  Frenchmen  do 
Dix  had  seen  a  light  ]ate  at  night  twinkling  such  things.  If  they  were  not  Frenchmen, 
through  the  trees  high  up  the  mountain,  they  might  be  horse  thieves  or  criminals  es- 
and  now  and  then  a  ruddy  glare  as  from  the  caped  from  justice  or  from  the  friendly 
flaring  up  of  a  furnace.  Settlers  were  few  state-prison  of  New  York.  This  last  sup- 
in  the  wilderness  then,  and  all  the  inhabi-  position  was,  however,  more  violent  than 
tants  were  well  known.  If  the  cave  was  in-  the  others,  or  seems  so  to  us  in  this  day  of 
habited,  it  must  be  by  strangers  and  by  men  grace.  For  what  well  brought-up  New  York 
who  had  some  secret  purpose  in  seeking  criminal  would  be  so  insane  as  to  run  away 
this  seclusion  and  eluding  observation.  If  from  his  political  friends  the  keepers,  from 
suspicious  characters  were  seen  about  Fort  the  easily  had  companionship  of  his  pals 
Henry,  or  if  any  such  landed  from  the  outside  and  from  the  society  of  his  criminal 
steamers  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  lawyer,  and  in  short  to  put  himself  into  the 
it  was  impossible  to  identify  them  with  depths  of  a  wilderness  out  of  which  escape, 
these  invaders  who  were  never  seen.  Their  when  escape  was  desired,  is  a  good  deal 
not  being  seen  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  more  difficult  than  it  is  out  of  the  swarming 
growth  in  the  belief  in  their  existence.  Lit-  jails  of  the  Empire  State  ?  Besides,  how 
tie  indications  and  rumors,  each  trivial  in  foolish  for  a  man,  if  he  were  a  really  hard- 
itself,  became  a  mass  of  testimony  that  ened  and  professional  criminal,  having  es- 
could  not  be  disposed  of  because  of  its  tablished  connections  and  a  regular  busi- 
very  indefiniteness,  but  which  appealed  ness,  to  run  away  from  the  governor's  par- 
strongly  to  man's  noblest  faculty,  his  imi^-  don,  which  might  have  difficulty  in  finding 
ination,  or  credulity.  him  in  the  craggy  bosom  of  Nipple  Top. 

The  cave  existed  and  it  was  inhabited  This  gang  of  men — ^there  is  some  doubt 

by  men  who  came  and  went  on  mysterious  whether  they  were  accompanied  by  women 

errands  and  transacted  their  business  by  — gave  little  evidence  in  their  appearance 

night.    What  this  band  of  adventurers  or  of   being  escaped  criminals  or  expectant 

desperadoes  lived  on,  how  they  conveyed  kings.    Their  movements  were  mysterious 
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bat  not  Beeeasarily  yioient.    If  their  oocn^  came  from,  baft  ifc  is  neoenary  to  aeeamnl 

patioa  could   bare  been   diacorered,  that  for  the  Spaniards  in  the  cave. 

would  have  furnished  a  clue  to  ibeir  true  How  long  these  greedy  SpaniaidsoQcapied 

character.     But  about  this  the  strangeza  the  cave  on  Nipple  Top  is  not  kno'wn^  nor 

were  as  close  as  mice.    If  anything  could  how  much  silyer  they  found,  whether  they 

betray  them  it  was  the  steady  light  from  the  found  any  or  whether  they  secretly  took 

cayem,  and  its  occasional  ruddy  flashing,  away  all  there  was  in  the  hills.    That  they 

This  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  which  was  disooTeredsilTer  in  considerable  quantities  is 

strengthened  by  a  good  many  indications  a  fair  inference  from  the  length  of  their  res* 

equally  conclnsiye,  that  the  caye  was  the  re-  idence  in  this  mountain,  and  the  extreme 

sort  of  a  gang  of  coiners  and  counteorfoitera.  care  they  took  to  guard  their  secret  and  the 

Here  they  had  their  furnace,  smelting^pots  mystery  that  enyeloped  all  their  movements, 

and  dies;    here  they  manufactured  those  What  they  mined  they  smelted  in  the  cave 

apurioos  quarters  and  halves  that  their  con-  and  carried  oH  with  them, 

fidants,  who  were  pardoned,  were  circulating,  To  my  imagination  nothing  is  more  im« 

and  which  a  few  honest  men  were  '  nailing  pressive  than  the  presence  in  these  savage 

to  the  counter.'  wilds  of  these  polished  foreigners  and  ao- 

This  prosaic  explanation  of  a  romantic  sit-  complished    metallurgists,   far  from    tha 

nation  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  the  haunts  of  civilized  man,  leading  a  life  of 

known  facts^  but  the  lively  imagination  at  luxury  and  revelry  in  this  almost  inacoessi-, 

once  rejects  it  aa  unworthy  of  the  subject  bk  cavern.     I  can  see  them  seated  about 

I  think  the  guide  put  it  forward  in  order  to  their  roaring  fire  which  revealed  the  rocky 

ha^e  it  rejected.    The  fact  is— at  least  it  ribs  of  their  den  and  sent  a  gleam  over  the 

has  never  been  disproved — ^these  strangers  dark  forest,  eating  venison  paatry  and  cutting 

whose  movements  were  veiled  belonged  to  deep  into  the  juicy  haunch  of  the  moose, 

that  dark  and  mysterious  race  whose  pres-  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  red  wioe  from 

ence  anywhere  on  this  continent  is  a  nest-  silver  tankards,  and  then  throwing  them- 

egg  of  romance  or  of  terror.    They  were  selves  back  upon  divans  and  lazily  puffing 

Spaniards !    You  need  not  say  buccaneers,  the  fragrant  Havana.    After  a  day  of  toil, 

you  need  not  say  gold-hunters,  you  need  not  what  more  natural,  and  what  more  probable 

say  swarthy  adventurers  even ;  it  is  enough  for  a  Spaniard  ? 

to  say  Spaniards !    There  is  no  tale  of  mys-  Does  the  reader  think  these  inferences 

teiy  and  fanaticism  and  daring  I  would  not  not  warranted  by  the  facte  ?    He  does  not 

believe  if  a  Spaniard  is  the  hero  of  it,  and  know  the  facte.    It  is  true  that  our  guide 

it  is  not  necessary  either  that  he  should  had  never  himself  personally  visited  the 

have  the  high-sounding  name  of  BobadiUa  cave,  but  he  has  always  intended  to  hunt  it 

or  Ojeda.  up.    His  information  in  regard  to  it  comes 

Kobody  I  suppose  would  doubt  this  story  from  his  father,  who  wsa  a  mighty  hunter 

if  the  cave  were  in  the  mountains  of  His-  and  trapper.    In  one  of  his  expeditions  over 

paniola  or  in  the  Florida  Keys.     But  a  Nipple  Top  he  chanced  upon  the  cave.    The 

Spaniard  in  the  Adirondacks  does  seem  mis-  mouth  was  half  concealed  by  undergrowth, 

placed.    Well,  there  would  be  no  romance  He  entered,  not  without  some  apprehension 

about  it  if  he  were  not  misplaced.     The  engendered  by  the  legends  which  make  it 

Spaniard,  anywhere  out  of  Spain,  has  always  famous.    I  think  he  showed  some  boldness 

been  misplaced.    What  could  draw  him  to  in  venturing  into  such  a  place  alone.    I  con- 

this  loggy  and  remote  region  ?    There  are  fess  tiiat  before  I  went  in  I  should  want  to 

two  substances  that  will  draw  a  Spaniard  fire  a  Gatling  gun  into  the  mouth  for  a  little 

from  any  distance  as  certeinly  as  sugar  will  while,  in  order  to  rout  out  the  bears  which 

draw  waaps — ^gold  and  silver.     Does  the  usually  dwell  there.    He  went  in,  however, 

reader  begin  to  see  light?    There  was  a  The  entrance  was  low,  but  the  cave  was 

nunor  that  silver  existed  in  these  mount-  spacious,  not  large  but  big  enough,  with  a 

alas.    I  do  not  know  where  the  rumor  level  floor  and  a  vaulted  ceiling.    It  had 
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long  been  deserted,  but  that  it  was  once  the  a  short  and  stout  crowbar  of  iron ;  not  one 
residence  of  highly  civilized  beings  there  of  the  long  crowbars  that  farmers  use  to 
could  be  no  doubt  The  dead  brands  in  the '  pry  up  stones,  but  a  short  handy  one,  such 
center  were  the  remains  of  a  fire  that  could  as  you  would  use  in  digging  silver  ore  out 
not  have  been  kindled  by  wild  beasts,  and  of  the  cracbi  of  rocks, 
the  bones  scattered  about  had  been  scientific-  This  was  the  guide's  simple  story.  I 
ally  dissected  and  handled.  There  were  asked  him  what  became  of  the  vest  and  the 
also  remnants  of  furniture  and  pieces  of  buttons  and  the  bar  of  iron.  The  old  man 
garments  scattered  about  At  the  further  wore  the  vest  until  he  wore  it  out ;  and  then 
end  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock  were  stones  reg-  behauded  it  over  to  the  boys  and  they  wore 
ularly  built  up,  the  remains  of  a  larger  fire  it  in  turn  till  they  wore  it  out  The  buttons 
— and  what  the  hunter  did  not  doubt  was  were  cut  off  and  kept  as  curiosities.  They 
the  smelting  furnace  of  the  Spaniards.  He  were  about  the  cabin,  and  the  children  had 
poked  about  in  the  ashes,  but  found  no  sil-  them  to  play  with.  The  guide  distinctly  re- 
.ver.  That  had  all  been  carried  away.  members  playing  with  them ;  one  of  them  he 
But  what  most  provoked  his  wonder  in  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  he  did  n't  know  but 
thii  rude  cave  was  a  cnairt  This  was  not  he  could  find  it  now ;  but  he  guessed  it  had 
such  a  seat  as  a  woodman  might  knock  up  disappeared.  I  regretted  that  he  hnd  not 
with  an  ax,  with  rough  body  and  a  seat  of  treasured  this  slender  verification  of  an  inter- 
woven splits,  but  a  manufactured  chair  of  esting  romance,  but  he  said  hi  those  days  he 
commerce,  and  a  chair  too  of  an  unusual  never  paid  much  attention  to  such  things, 
pattern  and  some  elegance.  This  chair  itself  Lately  he  has  turned  the  eubject  over,  and  is 
was  a  mute  witness  of  luxury  and  mystery,  very  sorry  that  his  father  wore  out  the  vest 
The  cbair  itself  miglit  have  been  accounted  and  did  not  bring  away  the  chair.  It  is  his 
for,  though  I  don*t  know  how,  but  upon  the  steady  purpose  to  find  the  cave  sometime 
back  ot  the  chair  hung,  as  if  the  owner  had  when  he  has  leisure,  and  capture  the  chair 
carelessly  flung  it  there  before  going  out  an  if  it  has  not  tumbled  to  pieces,  fiut  about 
hour  before,  a  man's  waistcoat  This  waist-  the  crowbar  ?  Oh,  that  is  all  right  The 
coat  seemed  to  him  of  foreign  make  and  guide  has  the  bar  at  his  house  in  Keeue 
peculiar  style,  but  what  endeared  it  to  him  Valley,  and  has  always  used  it 
was  its  row  of  metal  buttons.  These  but-  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  this 
tons  were  of  silver  1  I  forget  now  whether  story  by  saying  that  next  day  I  saw  the 
he  did  not  say  they  were  of  silver  coin,  and  crowbar  and  had  it  in  my  hand.  It  is  short 
that  the  coin  was  Spanish,  fiut  I  am  not  and  thick,  and  the  most  interesting  kind  of 
cei-tala  about  this  latter  fact,  and  I  wish  to  crowbar.  This  evidence  is  enough  for  me. 
cast  no  air  of  improbability  over  my  narra-  I  intend  in  the  course  of  this  vacation  to 
tive.  This  rich  vestment  the  hunter  carried  search  for  the  cave,  and  if  I  find  it  the 
away  with  him.  This  was  all  the  plunder  readers  of  Good  Company  shall  know  the 
his  expedition  afforded.  Yes,  there  was  one  truth  about  it,  if  it  destroys  the  only  bit  of 
other  article,  and  to  my  mind  more  signifi-  romance  connected  with  these  mountains, 
cant  than  the  vest  of  the  hidalgo.    This  was  Charles  Dudley  Waiiier. 
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CONTRASTED  with  its  surroundings  women  and  half-clothed  children.    The  hos- 

the  yard  of  Bellevue  is  pleasant    All  pital  embays  it  with  three  walls  of  gran- 

around  it  factories  and  tenements  lift  ite,  and  on  its  eastern  boundary  the  river 

J    up  their  unadorned  fronts,  and  the  flashes  out  to  Greenpoint  with  a  fleet  of 

streets  which  lead  to  It  teem  with  unwashed  sloops,  barges  and  ferry-boats  moving  on  the 
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tide.  The  sunny  river  with  its  traffic,  the  Some  evil-faced  women  passing  to  and  fro 
xeach  of  grass,  and  the  shades  of  two  or  with  backets  and  brooms  are  **  the  scrub- 
three  chestnuts,  which  alone  have  e«»ped  bers,"  who  are  applied  to  this  work  in  oom- 
the  fell  encroachments  of  brick  and  mortar,  mutation  of  sentences  to  imprisonment  for 
give  it  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  ahnost  intoxication.  .  The  gateman  is  ever  busy 
touch  one's  sense  of  beauty  as  we  enter  it  with  visitors  who  are  pleading  for  admission 
•from  the  adjoining  streets.  In  f aur  weather  to  see  acquaintances  and  relatives  among 
the  convalescents  sit  on  the  steps  leading  up  the  inmates.  Believue  is  a  pauper  hospital, 
into  the  hospital,  and  saunter  along  the  and  these  visitors  and  the  inmates  are  all  of 
walks.  There  are  old  men  and  women,  the  very  poorest  class;  the  pretty  bonnet  and 
bulky  laborers  and  very  small  children,  all  fresh  face  of  a  training  school  nurse,  who 
of  whose  faces  are  pale  and  furrowed.  Up  flits  across  the  yard  at  the  end  of  her  day's 
in  the  iron  balconies  which  are  strung  along  work,  become  startling  in  contrast  with  the 
the  many  stories,  nurses  and  patients  are  poverty  which  proclaims  itself  in  the  looks 
airing  themselves.  Here,  too,  we  sit  in  the  of  the  others.  Those  long  yeUow  sheds  which 
vapory  November  afternoon,  watching  the  project  on  piles  into  the  river  are  the  dead 
haze  in  the  stream,  the  summer-like  feathers  houses,  and  that  burly,  florid,  comfortable 
of  cloud  and  the  varied  comings  and  goings  man,  smoking  a  pipe  against  the  college 
which  fill  the  hospital  yard  with  activity,  wall,  is  their  custodian,  familiar  to  the  sta- 
in the  opposite  balcony  a  ridge  of  snow  has  dents  by  the  lugubrious  cognomen  of  **  Dead- 
been  blown  by  the  last  gale,  and  several  frag,  house  Jimmy."  Business  is  business  to 
ile  little  persons  are  almost  exploding  with  Jimmy ;  that  concise  aphorism  sums  up  the 
hysterical  trebles  of  laughter  as  they  pelt  one  whole  outcome  of  his  reasoning ;  and  he  has 
another  with  the  balls.  A  similar  diversion  not  often  to  complain  that  business  is  bad. 
engages  two  crippled  boys  on  the  ground  Believue  has  nearly  eight  hundred  patients  at 
below,  who  still  show  unfamiliarity  with  all  times,  of  whom  about  seven  hundred  die 
their  crutches  as  they  cannonade  an  old  in  a  year,  and  twice  a  week  a  little  steamer 
teamster  who  passes  them  and  repasses  them  bears  the  dead  away  for  interment  in  Pot- 
with  loads  of  coal ;  he  vows  that  if  they  ter's  Field. 

throw  another  one  he  will  annihilate  them,        Suddenly    a   loud-toned    bell,     audible 

and  they  answer  the  threat  with  a  volley  that  throughout  the  building,  strikes  four,  and 

scatters  the  snow  over  his  shoulders  and  the  gates  are  opened  for  a  white  ambulance, 

down  his  neck,  while  he  retreats  with  un-  which  a  moment  later  is  pulled  up  before 

availing  remonstrances.    Wearied  of  tor-  the  main  entrance.     '^  Surgical,"  a  voice 

menting  him,  they  tax  their  strength  to  mutters  half  unconsciously  behind  us,  and 

reach  the  children  on  the  balcony,  who* re-  looking  round  we  see  a  patient.    '^Four 

turn  the  fire  with  screams  of  pleasure  until  strokes  for  surgical,  three  for  medical,"  he 

an  unlucky  missile  upsets  the  glossy  silk  hat  explains ;  and  it  is  by  the  bell  that  the  ward 

of  a  visiting  physician  as  he  is  alighting  from  attendants  are  forewarned  of  tlie  nature  of 

his  carriage,  when  the  nurses  compel  a  cessa-  ambulance  cases. 

tion  of  hostilities  and  the  belligerents  are        The  ambulance  is  used  in  nearly  all  cases 

imprisoned  in  the  ward.  of  street  accidents,  some  cases  of  disease 

There  is  one  medical  college  within  the  and  many  cases  of  violent  inebriety.    It  can 

hospital  grounds  and  another  across  the  way,  be  summoned  by  telegraph  from  any  police 

from  which  many  loud-voiced  and  jocular  station,  or  from  any  alarm  box  of  the  fire 

students  come  to  attend  the  clinics.    The  department,  by    tapping  the    Morse    key 

Buocessful    professors,  overburdened    with  twenty  times  and  sounding  the  box  num- 

professional  engagements,  arrive  one  min-  ber.    It  is  familiar  in  all  localities  and  at 

ute  before  the  hour  announced  for  the  lee-  all  hours — ^a  covered  wagon  with  a  neatly 

tore  in  neatly  caparisoned  vehicles  with  liv-  uniformed  surgeon  sitting  behind.     Over 

eried  footmen,  and  depart  in  extreme  haste  sixteen  hundred  cases  are  attended  by  the 

one  minute  after  the  lecture  is  concluded,  ambulances  of  Believue  in  a  year,  and  two 
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Burgeons   are  oonstantiy  employed  in  the    however,  and  inyiiing  us  to  follow  him,  he 
service,  responding  to  calls  day  and  night    quickly  overtakes  the  ambulance  and  vaults 
The  alarm  is  received  in  the  telegraph  office    in.    The  case  is  not  one  of  great  emergency, 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  hospital,  and  thence    A  policeman  beckons  us  to  the  door  of  a 
transmitted  simultaneously  to  the  stables    dismal-kwking  bier  saloon,  where  a  poorly 
and  the  room  of  the  surgeons,  where  it  is    dressed  old  man  sits,  coughing  and  gasimig, 
annunciated  by  nine  resonant  strokes  on  a    in  a  condition  of  extreme  exhaustion.    He 
small  gong.    No  matter  how  active  the  doo-    complains  that  he.  has  been  suffering  for 
tor  is,  the  vehicle  is  usually  at  the  door  be-    over  six  months ;  that  he  cannot  walk  across 
fore  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and    the  room  without  severe  pains  in  the  breast, 
he  has  to  spring  for  his  seat  behind  as  it    and  that  he  is    constantly   expectorating 
rolls  out  of  the  hospital  yard.    It  is  con-    phlegm.    He  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and 
structed  on  a  pLm  to  minimise  pain  in    has  been  Uving  on  the  smaU  wages  of  the 
carrying  a  sufferer  to  the  hospital  for  per-    occasional  jobs  he  has  been  able  to  do  sinee 
manent  treatment,  and  the  surgeon  has  with    his  illness   b^an,    cooking    and  sleeping 
him  instruments  and  appliances  for  giving    in  the  smithy.    "Any  friends?"  asks  the 
temporary  alleviation,  such  as  splinting  and    doctor,  "  No."   "  Any  residence  ?  "   *«  No.* 
binding  a  fracture,  or  sewing  up  a  wound.       «  Any  money  ?  "  «  No."  **  How  old  are  you  ?  " 
When  we  reach  the  yard  a  spring  mattress    «  Sixty  last  January ;  •  and  continuing  his 
moving  on  castor  wheels  has  been  with-    laconic    interrogations  the    doctor  fills    a 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  ambulance,    bhink,  writes  « pleurisy "  in  the  space  left 
and  placed  in  a  slanting  position  between    for  the  diagnosis,  and  James  Waldron  is 
the  tail'board  and  the  ground.    Under  the    helped  by  the  policeman  into  the  ambu- 
patient,  who  is  covered  with  blankets,  and    lance,  which  contains  the  softest  couch  the 
over  the  mattress,  is  a  canvas   stretcher    poor  old  man  has  stretched  upon  in  many  a 
with  tubes  along  the  sides,  into  which  the    weary  day.    The  city  is  divided  into  pi«- 
attendants  insert  long  poles,  and ''the  case"    cincts  for  the  ambulance  service,  certain 
is  thus  carried  to  a  cot  or  into  the  surgery    hospitals  receiving  all  the  ambulance  cases 
without  any  necessary  exertion  or  moving    occurring  .  within  a  specified  region ;  and 
on  his  part.    The  ambulance  surgeon  is  a    James  Waldron  belonged  to  an  institution 
brisk,  business-like  young  man,  and  having    not  far  from  the  lower  end  of  Tenth  Avenue, 
transferred  the  case  to  the  house  surgeon  who    to  which  he  was*  duly  delivered.    The  doc* 
is  now  responsible  for  it,  and  given  a  few    tor,  as  I  have  said,  was  young  and  candid, 
particulars  to  the  clerk,  he  bounds  up  stairs    **  I  was  afraid  they  'd  refuse  him,"  he  told 
to  wait  for  another  call.  us  as  we  went  away ;   "  they  don't  care 

The  surgeon's  quarters  are  on  the  third  about  cases  like  his  which  are  not  acute, 
floor,  overlooking  the  hospital  grounds  and  and  perhaps  they  '11  turn  him  out  again  in 
the  river.    Overhead  is  one  of  the  amphi«    a  few  days." 

theatres,  and  from  time  to  time  the  quiet  is  But  there  was  no  question  about  the  next 
disturbed  by  the  stamping  of  feet  in  ap-  patient  to  whom  we  were  called  almost  as 
plause  as  one  of  the  professors  makes  a  tell-  soon  as  we  had  reached  BeUevue — a  honse- 
ing  point.  The  surgeon  is  still  a  student  painter  who  had  fallen  from  a  building  upon 
and  devotes  his  leisure  to  Gray's  Anatomy  which  he  had  been  working  by  the  break- 
or  Roscoe's  Chemistry,  unless  his  apartment  ing  of  a  rotten  rope, 
is  taken  possession  of  by  a  social  band  of  All  the  hospitals  willingly  open  their 
his  associates,  in  which  event  even  the  thun-  doors  to  "  casualty  "  oases  without  consider- 
ders  of  applause  overhead  become  inaudible,  ing  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  patient, 
But  the  moment  the  gong  on  the  wall  while  a  man  like  James  Waldron,  suffering 
sounds,  off  starts  the  doctor,  and,  without  from  a  lingering  and  protracted  illness  may, 
waiting  for  him  to  enter  his  seat,  the  driver  perhaps,  apply  unsuccessfully  for  admission, 
lashes  the  horse  as  soon  as  he  appears  at  the  There  is  a  sort  of  "showiness  "  and  brill- 
door.    The  doctor  is  young  and  athletic,    iancyabout  the  difficult  surgical  cases  whidi 
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the  ambulaQce  picks  up ;   they  stinmlate  with  fever,  are  provided  for  with  care  and 

profeasional  life  in  the  hospitals,  and  appeal  liberality ;  the  patient   with   means  ma/ 

more  effectually  than  any  others  to  the  pub-  command  all  the  luxuries  a  home  could  give, 

lie  syn^thy  which  the  managers  of  a  hos-  and  those  who  are  poor  have  comforts  un- 

pital  like  to  evoke.     We  afterwards  •  found  attainable  in  their  own  dwellings, 

oat  that  instead  of  being  discharged  at  the  In  nearly  all  the  hospitals  the  inmates  are 

end  of  a  few  days,  Waldron  was  provided  expected  to  pay  something  towards  the  cost 

for  until  he  became  convalescent,  but  it  of  their  subsistence,  seven  dollars  a  week 

happens,  though  happily  not  often,  that  an  being  the  usual  charge,  and  private  apart- 

mvslid spplies  atone  institution  after  aur  ments  are  provided  for  those  who  desire 

other  without  finding  himself  eligible  for  them  at  prices  reaching  from  ten  to  fifty 

any.  dollars  a  week ;  but  we  need  not « ay  that 

The  scope  of  the  hospitals  of  New  York  the  persons  who  usually  seek  admission  .to 

is  varied,  however,  and  their  resources  are  the  hospitals  are  those  who  are  impover* 

ample.     Not  only  are  special  institutions  ished    or   friendless;,  who  have   no  wife, 

devoted  to  special  diseases,  but  different  sister  or  mother  to  nurse  them  at  home, 

flchools  of  medicine»  different  sects  of  re-  Often  when  summoned  by  the  police  to  take 

ligion  and  different  nationalities,  have  hoe-  an  invalid  from  some  tenement,  the  ambu- 

pitsb  established  in  accordance  with  their  lance  surgeon  is  strenuously  resisted  by  the 

indiTidnal  thooghti  creed  and  manner  of  patient    himself  and    his  relatives ;   even 

life.  among  the  intelligent  artisan  classes  there 

The  Hebrews  have  in  Mount  Sinai  Hos-  is  a  prejudice  against  hospitals,  and  it  is 

pitsl  one  of  the  finest  buildings  and  most  only  out  of  dire  necessity  that  the  clean, 

completely    equipped    institutions    in    the  commodious  ward  with  every  facility  for 

vorM;  the  homeopathists  have  a  spacious  treatment  is  preferredabove"  home,"  though 

estthlishment  on  Ward's  Island,  and  an-  « home  "  may  be  a  fireless  and  unfurnished 

other  in  the  city  with  several  dispensaries ;  attic 

the  Presbyterians  have  built  a  superb  struct-  While  most  of  the  inmates  of  the  other 

me  at  Madison  Avenue    and  Seventieth  hospitals  have  patrons  if  not  money,  a  large 

Stnet;   the  Germans  have  a  hospital  at  proportion  of  those  at  Bellevue  belong  to 

Foorth ^venue and  Seventy-seventh  Street;  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  who  drift  through 

the  Boman  Catholics  have  three  hospitals,  the  agonies  of  disease  and  the  tedium  of 

aad  besides  these  and  others  to  which  we  unnumbered  days  to  unpitied   and  unre- 

propose  to  refer  in  detail,  there  is  a  Chil-  membered  deaths,  with  no  tenderer  parting 

dien'8  Hospital,  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  a  hos-  than  that  of  the  strange  nurse.    Some  of 

pital  for  Incurables,  an  Eye  and  Ear  Hos-  the  patients  lie  for  months  without  receiv- 

pital,  a  Woman's  Hospital,  a  hospital  for  ing  one  friendly  call  except  from  the  min- 

Cnpples,  a  Seaman's  Hospital  and  a  hos-  later  or  the  women  of  the  Flower  Mission, 

pital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  In  one  of  the  women's  wards  we  felt  a  pair 

In  all  there  are  thirty-one  hospitals  in  the  of  wide-open  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  saw 

city  or  its  viciuity.     Some  are  of  the  size  them  in  a  colorless  face,  with  lips  pursed  up 

and  have  the  appearance  of  palaces.    The  as  if  to  hold  back  the  low  moan  that  es- 

newer  ones  are  built  of  warm  red  brick,  caped  them.    This  poor  wretch  had  been  in 

and  with  their  sunny  windows,  spacious  the  hospital  eighteen  months,  during  which 

pavilions  and  galleries,  are  memorable  ob-  not  a  soul  except  the  officials  had  been  to 

jeeti  to  the  city's  visitors.    There  is  no  kind  see  her,  and  from  the  day  she  entered  her 

of  physical  suffering  that  may  not  xmder  or-  case  had  been  considered  incurable.    <<  Can 

dinaiy  circumstances  find  treatment  in  one  she  hist  much  longer  ?  "  we  asked  the  nurse, 

w  the  other.    The  outcast  without  money  «*  Not  more  than  two  or  three  months ;  she 

^  is  overtaken  by  disease,  the  pale  victim  is  anxious  for  death  and  prays  for  it" 

of  a  spinal  complaint,  the  incurable  con-  Formerly  the   friendless   and   penniless 

nmiptive  and  the  raving  creatures  stricken  condition  of  the  patients  led  the  nurses  and 
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their  Buperiors  to  show  little  consideration  arbatns  redolent  of  the  moist  covert  is  put 

in  dealing  with  these  dying  paupers.    If  into  his  hands,  and  despises  the  consolation 

the  past  history  of  Bellevue  could  be  written  that  is  offered  to  him ;  but  as  be  looks  at 

in  detail,  many  chapters  would  be  chapters  the  faint  pink  blossom  and  breathes  the 

of  the  inhumanity  of  man  to  man.    The  subtle  perfume  his  heart  softens,  and  in  his 

hospital  is  controlled  by  the  Commissioners  convalescence  he  becomes  docile  and  amia- 

o£    Charities  and    Corrections,   a  political  ble,  welcoming  his  wife  when  she  visits  him 

body  which  in  appointing  its  servants  is  ao-  with  a  degree  of  affection  that  amazes  her. 

tuated  by  no  higher  motives  than  the  pre-  It  is  infinitely  pathetic  to  note  the  mixed 

ferment  of  its  adherents,  and  its  patronage  bewilderment  and    speechless   satisfaction 

has  often  been  bestowed  upon  incompetent  with  which  the  crippled  child  accepts  the 

or  disrej^utable  persons.    For  two  weeks  in  first  gift  of  his  life  and  holds  the  toy  that 

1866  there  was  no  soap  in  the  hospital,  and  some  charitable  visitor  has  brought  for  him 

not  enough  bed-clothing ;    many    patients  at  arm's-length,  exclaiming  in  his  immense 

had  neither  pillows  nor  blankets,  and  forty-  astonishment,  *^  Well,  I  never ! "  over  and 

eight  per  cent,  of  the  amputations  made  over  again.    The  purposes  of  Bellevue  are 

proved  fatal  owing  to  pysemia  in  the  walls,  sanitary,  not  moral  or  religious,  but  many  a 

The  building  was  unadapted  for  its  uses,  soul  is  reached  by  the  simplest  kindness, 

the  most  necessary  articles  were  lacking  and  and  Bellevue  now  has  a  fair  share  of  the 

the  nurses  were  inefficient.    Medicines  were  good  deeds  which  have  wrought  miracles  in 

improperly    administered,    delicacies    pre-  barren  soiL 

scribed  for  the  patients  were  misappro-  Not  a  little  is  due,  for  the  change,  to  the 
priated  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  cleanli-  influence  and  supervision  of  the  Training 
ness,  decency  or  morality.  The  character-  School  for  Nurses,  i^ich  was  established  in 
istic  nurse  was  an  unintelligent  ward  pol-  1878  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Char- 
itician  given  to  drunkenness  and  blasphemy,  ities  Aid  Association.  The  members  of  the 
who  was  unawed,  untouched  by  the  suffer-  latter  society  had  visited  Bellevue  and  found 
ing  surrounding  him.  But  Bellevue  was  in-  the  nurses  '*  nearly  all  illiterate,  some  im- 
duded  in  the  general  purification  which  f ol-  moral,  and  others  intemperate  .... 
lowed  the  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  '*  ring  ** ;  who  constantly  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the 
many  improvements  were  made  in  the  build-  physicians  by  their  ignorance  and«  their  in- 
ing  and  the  administration  of  the  hospital  difference  to  the  welfare  of  their  patients.^ 
was  relieved  of  some  of  its  political  incum-  They  also  found  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
brances.  A  professional  visitor  may  now  on  the  Continent  schools  for  the  training  of 
enter  the  wards  at  any  hour  and  inves-  nurses  were  recognized  institutions,  on  a 
tigate  every  department  without  discovering  plan  formulated  by  Florence  Nightingale, 
any  gross  official  misconduct,  any  serious  who  was  applied  to  for  advice.  In  answer- 
defect  in  the  building,  or  any  deficiency  in  ing  them  Miss  Nightingale  particularly  em- 
the  supplies.  Ivy  has  wound  itself  around  phasized  one  principle ;  that  a  nurse  was  not 
the  windows  and  the  vacant  spaces  on  the  to  be  considered  a  substitute  for  a  physi- 
walls  are  covered  with  pictures.  There  are  cian.  *<  She  is  not  a  '  medical  man '  nor  a 
many  evidences — ^in  the  flowers  by  the  bed-  *  medical  woman.*  Most  carefully  do  we,  in 
side,  the  books  on  the  tables  and  the  toys  in  our  training,  avoid  the  confusion,  both  prao- 
the  children's  wards,  that  the  paupers  are  tically  and  theoretically,  of  letting  women 
looked  after  with  pity  and  tenderness,  more  suppose  that  nursing  duties  and  medical 
tenderness,  no  doubt,  than  their  fruitless  duties  run  into  or  overlap  each  other.  On 
lives  have  ever  known  before.  The  tremen-  the  contrary  the  nurses  are  to  carry  out  the 
dous  laborer  who  has  been  a  monster  to  his  orders  of  the  medical  and  surgical  staff,  in- 
wife  and  children  previous  to  his  accident  eluding  the  whole  art  of  cleaning,  ventila- 
and  who  accepts  the  first  ministrations  of  tion,  food,  etc.,  and  not  reason  wliy  a  thing 
the  nurses  and  surgeons  with  stoical  ingrat-  is  to  be  done  this  way  and  not  that  way." 
itude,  smiles  sardonically  when  a  slip  of  The  school  in  New  York  on  Miss  Night- 
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ingale*8  plan  began  with  a  lady  superintend-  to  improve  the  nursing  in  public  hospitals  : 
ent  and  six  nurses,  whose  number  according  that  has  been  done,  as  we  have  seen,  and  all 
to  the  last  annual  report  has  been  extended  the  women's  wards  and  one  of  thts  men's 
to  sixty-two.  Many  difficulties  were  experi-  wards  are  now  in  charge  of  the  training 
enoed  at  the  outset,  and  though  the  commit-  school  nurses.  The  secondary  object  was  to 
tee  in  charge  advertised  and  applied  to  provide  competent  nurses  for  private  families 
physicians  for  aid,  four  women  only  were  who  could  pay  for  their  services,  and  in  this 
found  capable  of  acting  as  head  nurses,  one  way  lucrative  employment  has  been  found 
of  whom  was  soon  discharged  for  inefficiency,  for  many  deserving  women.  The  third  ob- 
Out  of  seventy-three  applicants  for  admis-  ject  was  to  send  missionary  nurses  among 
sion  to  the  school  many  were  totally  unfitted  the  poor,  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  some 
by  mental  incapacity,  others  by  physical  of  the  graduates  have  given  themselves  to  a 
weakness,  and  a  large  number  withdrew  be-  life  which  requires  special  and  heroic  quaU 
cause  they  would  not  spend  two  years  in  ities.  The  nurses  of  private  patieuts  often 
learning  a  profession.  Accepting  twenty-  receive  handsome  fees  and  many  encourag- 
nine  probationers,  the  committee  was  com-  ing  written  testimonials  and  are  quartered 
pelled  to  dismiss  three  on  account  of  ill-  in  luxurious  houses :  the  hospital  nurse  is 
health,  five  on  account  of  inefficiency,  and  surrounded  by  order  and  cleanliness  and 
two  on  account  of  the  domestic  claims  upon  has  assistants  to  answer  her  call.*  But  the 
them,  leaving  nineteen  who  succeeded  and  missionary  nurse  passes  from  street  to  sti*eet 
proved  the  advantages  of  the  school  to  them-  in  all  weathers,  up  and  down  tenement 
selves  in  affording  them  profitable  employ-  houses,  dark  and  pestiferous,  tending  the 
ment,  and  to  humanity  generally  in  fitting  poorest  aud  vilest  in  the  city,  bhe  is  sup- 
intelligent  women  to  become  positive  helps  plied  with  bedding,  clothing  and  medical 
in  the  hospital  and  sick-room.  The  require-  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  patients ;  and 
ments  of  the  committee  are  exacting.  Pu-  she  not  only  nurses  those  who  are  ill  but  also 
pils  must  be  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  looks  after  those  who  by  illness  have  been 
years  of  age,  unmarried,  obedient,  amiable,  deprived  of  a  wife,  a  mother  or  a  sister. 
steadfast  in  purpose,  in  sound  health,  having  The  diary  of  one  nurse  is  like  that  of  all, 
no  infirmity,  neither  deafness  nor  dimness  of  and  here  is  an  extract  which  reveals  the 
vision.  The  candidates  who  satisfy  the  com-  varied  service  done :  **  Called  on  Mrs.  M.  in 
mittee  that  they  possess  these  excellences  Forsyth  Street;  attended  to  mother  and 
are  admitted  to  the  school  on  probation  for  baby ;  made  the  bed ;  then  made  milk  toast 
one  month,  being  boarded  aud  lodged  with-  for  the  patient  and  coffee  for  the  husband's 
out  expense,  but  not  paid,  and  at  the  expira-  dinner;  fed  one  of  the  children  and  then 
tion  of  Ihat  period  they  engage  themselves  went  away."  The  training  school  is  in  a 
for  a  two  years  course  of  instruction  and  prosperous  condition.  It  has  a  commodious 
service,  with  salary,  provided  they  are  satis-  house  on  Twenty- sixth  Street  near  the  hospi- 
factory.  The  instruction  includes  lectures  tal ;  it  has  graduated  fifty-five  women,  aud 
by  eminent  physicians  on  the  diseases  of  on  its  examining  committee  are  such*  men 
duldren,  obstetiics,  eruptions,  fevers,  venti-  as  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Dr. 
lation  and  bathing,  hemorrhages  and  circu-  Gill  Wylie  and  Dr.  James  R.  Wood, 
lation  of  the  blood,  arteries,  respiration  and  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  abont 
temperature,  superficial  anatomy  and  uterine  Bellevue  is  the  number  which  it  accommo- 
appliauces.  Lessons  are  also  given  in  band-  dates.  It  contains  a  daily  average  of  seven 
aging,  in  general  ward  work,  in  the  manage-  hundred  and  thirty -foiur  persons.  The  mor- 
ment  of  a  sick-room  and  in  physiology.  At  tality  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  a 
the  end  of  the  first  year  an  examination  of-  year.  The  hospital  is  wholly  gratuitous,  as 
the  pupils  is  held,  and  at  the  end  of  the  also  are  the  other  institutions  under  the 
second  year  diplomas  are  issued  to  those  de-  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
serving  them.  including  the  Reception  Hospital  at  Ninety- 
The  primary  object  of  the  founders  was  ninth  Street  with  twenty  beds ;  the  Charity 
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Hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  with  four  by  two  others.  The  foundation  of  the  order 
hundred  and  ninety  beds ;  the  Feyer,  £pi-  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Luke's  was  thus  attended 
leptic  and  Paralytic  Hospital  on  Blackwell's  with  as  little  ceremony  and  pretentious  dia- 
Island  with  seventy  beds ;  the  Incurable  play  as  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  itself^ 
Hospital  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  beds ;  and  in  co-ordination  both  have  achieved  per- 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island  manency  and  glorification, 
with  six  hundred  and  fifty  beds ;  the  Hart's  It  may  be  well  to  say  here  what  is  meant 
Island  Hospital  for  convalescents  with  three  by  a  church  hospitaL  The  idea  is  not  sec« 
hundred  and  twenty-six  beds ;  the  Women's  tarian.  While  the  largest  number  of  bese- 
Hospital  with  two  hundred  and  eight  beds,  ficiaries  are  Episcopalians  and  the  patronage 
and  the  Infant's  Hospital  on  Randall's  of  the  hospital  is  principally  derived  from  the 
Island  with  four  hundred  and  fifty  beds.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  or  its  members, 
Aa  we  have  said  Bellevue  is  not  funda-  the  patients  treated  belong  to  all  denomina- 
mentally  religious,  nor  are  most  of  the  other  tions,  and  of  nine  hundred  and  ten  admitted 
hospitals,  but  St  Luke's  is  distinctively  a  during  1878,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  were 
church  hospital ;  its  motto  is  Corpus  sanarey  Boman  Catholics.  The  hospital,  according 
animam  salvare—^*  to  cure  the  body,  to  save  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  idea,  was  to  be  ^*  as 
the  soul,"  and  it  may  be  described  as  having  open  as  the  heart  of  Christ,"  including 
a  chapel  for  its  nave,  and  the  wards  for  its  every  sect  and  every  race,  and  whatever 
transepts.  Thirty-three  years  ago  there  was  was  done  was  to  be  for  Christ's  sake.  Sd- 
no  church  hospital  in  New  York  and  no  enoe  was  meant  to  be  permeated  with  the 
evangelical  sisterhood  in  America.  The  religions  spirit,  and  through  the  ministrar 
defioiency  and  the  desirability  of  supplying  tions  to  the  body,  the  soul  was  to  be  sought 
it  were  set  before  the  congregation  of  the  and  exalted.  This  project  has  been  substan- 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  tially  realized.  The  infirmary  with  seven* 
Communion  on  St  Luke's  day,  1846,  and  at  teen  beds  was  abandoned  in  1858  for  the 
the  suggestion  of  the  pastor  one-half  of  the  building  at  Fifty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth 
collection  was  put  away  as  an  initiatory  fund.  Avenue,  which  with  additions  the  hospital 
The  amount  was  thirty  dollars ;  and  three  continues  to  occupy,  and  in  which  over  six- 
years  later  this  had  so  increased  that  a  house  teen  thousand  patients  have  been  cared  for. 
with  seventeen  beds  was  opened  in  Sixth  But  the  religion  is  applied  in  no  ascetic 
Avenue.  But  the  institution  of  an  order  spirit  St  Luke's  is  the  favorite  hospital 
of  women  consecrated  to  charitable  services  of  New  York;  it  is  cheerful  and  as  nearly 
was  looked  at  with  disfavor  as  an  innova-  homelike  as  possible.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  es- 
tion  infringing  the  limitations  of  the  Episco-  tablished  a  Grand  Faculty  of  Three— Sun- 
pal  Church.  The  English  sisterhoods  had  shine,  Fresh  Air  and  Good  Food.  The  man- 
not  yet  come  into  existence,  and  the  only  agement  is  based  upon  that  of  a  family, 
precedent  for  such  an  order  in  America  The  superintendent  is  the  house  father,  the 
were  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  Boman  matron  the  house  mother  and  the  sisters 
Communion.  In  Germany,  however,  the  substantiate  their  claim  to  the  name.  The 
Lutheran  deaconesses  of  Kaiserworth  were  surgeons  of  the  resident  staff  are  members 
increasing  in  number,  and  it  was  Dr.  Muhlen-  of  the  household,  amenable  to  its  laws  and 
berg's  idea  to  place  a  more  or  less  similar  identified  with  its  spirit  As  we  have  said 
body  of  women  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  the  chapel  forms  a  center  from  which  the 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  wards  extend,  and  the  prayers  made  in  it 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  he  not  only  are  audible  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  build- 
projected  the  new  institution  but  was  also  ing. 

intimately  identified  with  all  its  successes.  The  Sisterhood  is  independent  of  the  hoe* 

He  mentioned  his  idea  to  one  woman,  who  pital  for  support,  and  its  services  are  wholly 

consecrated  herself  to  the  service  required,  gratuitous.    It  is  simply  a  body  of  women 

who  gave  her  life  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  bound  together  to  follow  Christ  more  nn- 

and  who  in  the  course  of  a  year  was  joined  dividedly  than  they  otherwise  could.    Can- 
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didates  for  admiflsion  to  it  are  not  oyer  other  cot  a  careworn  man  sat  and  held  the 

forty  years  of  age,  and  those  under  twenty-  hand  of  his  sick  child,  whose  lusterless  eyes 

five  are  required  to  show  the  written  consent  were  vacantly  fixed  upon  the  ceiling.    The 

of  their  parents  or  guardians.    After  a  sat-  ward  may  be  never  so  sunny  and  the  effort 

isfactory  probation  the  candidates  are  re-  made  to  divert  and  recreate  its  inmates  never 

ceived  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  the  end  so  generous,  but  the  faces  are  all  white,  the 

of  which  they  renew  their  vows  or  not,  as  bodies  all  tremulous  and  the  eyes  all  pensive, 

they  please.  Nothing  holds  the  attention  of  the  invalids 

Nominally  St.  Luke's  is  a  paying  hospital  long.    Their  smiles  soon  vanish ;  their  ani- 

snd  the  charge  for  board  is  fixed  at  seven  mation  is  evanescent,  and  after  a  little  while 

doUars  a  week,  but  more  than  seventy-five  the  toys  and  books  are  abandoned,  and  the 

per  cent,  of  the  patients  are  treated  gratui-  eyes  are  closed  wearily, 

tonsly.   Sixty-three  of  the  beds  are  endowed  **  I  never  seemed  to  be  really  awake,  never 

by  church  societies  or  individuals  m  memo*  to  be  really  asleep  in  all  the  months  I  lay 

nam  of  lost  relatives,  a  gift  of  five  thousand  there,"  said  a  convalescent  pointing  to  his 

dollars  endowing  a  bed  in  perpetuity  and  cot.    **  I  was  more  than  half  unconscious ; 

three  thousand  dollars  a  bed  during  the  life  but  nothing  that  passed  escaped  my  mind, 

of  the  donor.    Eighteen  beds  also  are  sup-  I  heard  every  voice,  every  footfall,  every 

ported  by   annual  subscription,  including  carriage  that  rolled  along  the  avenue,  and 

fife  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church.  while  I  was  noting  the  episodes  of  the  wards. 

That  the  appellations  of  the  superintend-  I  wandered  off,  though   still  cognizant  of 

ent,  the  matron  and  the  nurses  are  not  fan-  them,  into  all  sorts  of  disconnected  fancies, 

ciful  is  seen  in  many  ways.    A  hospital  My  brain  was  a  loom  that  was  never  done 

cannot  be  exactly  a  home,  and  the  most  du-  weaving.    The  time  was  burdensome,  but  I 

tiful  and  83rmpatbetic  of  nurses  cannot  fill  had  no  measure  for  it     The  hands  of  the 

the  place  of  an  affectionate  wife  or  mother ;  clock  lost  all  interest  for  me ;  I  did  not  care 

bnt  charity  at  St  Luke's  has  an  air  of  gen-  for  morning  to  come  as  it  had  no  new  sights 

tleness  and  thoughtf  ulness.    The  sunshine  or  activities  to  engage  me,  and  did  not  care 

strikes  through  pots  of  flowers  and  the  glossy  for  night  as  I  had  no  labor  to  rest  from.    I 

discs  of  ivy  entwine  their  arabesques  around  simply  waited  and  prayed.'' 

the  windows.    Autumn  leaves  in  splendid  The  beneficiaries  of  St.  Luke's  include 

yellows,  crimsons  and  purples  enrich  the  many  persons  of  education  and  refinement, 

waDs  in  many  designs ;  little  bouquets  are  among  them  a  bishop  and  several  doctors  of 

placed  by  the  bedsides ;  the  cheering  words  divinity.    When  the  excellent  Dr.  Howson, 

of  the  New  Testament  are  emblazoned  in  Dean  of  Chester,  visited  the  hospital  he  reo- 

illuminated  letters  over  the  cots,  and  there  ognized  a  fine-looking  young  Englishman 

is  an  ethical  exactness  in  all  the  arrange-  who  lay  in  one  of  the  wards  suffering  from 

ments.  a  terrible  disease,  as  a  former  pupil  of  the 

Sonne  time  ago  we  went  through  the  wards  Liverpool  College,  of  which  the  Dean  was 
with  the  Rev.  W.  Baker,  who  has  been  the  once  the  principal  The  patient  was  hand- 
boose  father  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Muhlen-  some,  courteous  and  intelligent,  but  had 
berg.  A  good  sister  was  reading  Jack  and  wasted  his  life  and  was  incurable.  He  was 
the  Beanitalk  Xo  a  little  cripple  who  lay  in  in  the  hospital  for  eleven  months,  and  at 
his  cot,  with  his  eyes  dilating  and  his  hands  last  a  day  came  when  he  was  told  that  his 
clutched  as  his  mind  intently  followed  the  end  was  approaching.  He  was  not  afraid, 
growth  of  the  beanstalk  and  the  intrepid  **Thanks  to  this  house,"  he  said,  "Idie  with- 
mountaineering  of  the  hero  who  climbed  it.  out  one  fear  or  doubt ;  "  and  in  the  morning 
A  Gothic  castle  was  springing  up  in  the  mid-  he  was  dead. 

die  of  the  floor,  by  the  industry  of  two  young  Corpwt  $anare^  animam  falvare  might  also 

boilders  who  were  so  white  and  frail  that  be  the  motto  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 

their  structures  needed  no  mortar  to  be  as  which  like  St.  Luke's  has  a  religious  basis, 

strong  as  th^  were ;  and  at  the  side  of  an-  providing  its  sick  according  to  its  constitu- 
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tiou  with  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  tion  of  diseased  patients,  the  architect's  de» 
agreeably  to  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the  sign  has  embodied  in  the  building  not  only 
Presbyterian  church.  The  ground  covers  every  appliance  for  safety  and  comfort  known 
the  whole  block  between  Seventieth  and  but  also  a  degree  of  luxury  and  beanty  above 
Seventy-first  Streets,  Madison  and  Fourth  any  mere  utility.  For  heat  and  ventilation 
Avenues,  and  the  buildings,  connected  by  the  methods  employed  are  novel  and  ingen- 
galleries,  combine  all  the  improvements  ious.  Fresh  air  of  any  temperature  required 
known  for  the  prevention  of  contagion,  is  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  building 
There  are  three  separate  pavilions,  each  by  a  fan-blower  in  the  basement.  Suction 
three  stories  high  with  an  attic  roof  and  base-  power  for  carrying  off  vitiated  air  is  j^aced 
ment;  the  accommodations  are  for  about  in  the  highest  peak  of  the  roof;  and  a 
three  hundred  patients.  The  walls  and  ceil-  constant  circulation  is  effected  without  per- 
ings  are  finished  with  smooth  hard  sand,  ceptible  draught  by  air  escapes  in  the  ceil- 
trimmed  with  hard  wood,  waxed  and  un-  ings  and  under  each  bed.  Chilling  down- 
painted.  All  things  merely  for  ornament  ward  draughts  from  the  windows  are  met 
and  not  conducing  to  the  comfort  and  well-  by  upward  currents  of  warm  air  from  per- 
being  of  tlie  inmates  have  been  dispensed  forated  window-sills.  The  heating  is  done 
with.  by  steam,  and  in  addition  to  the  Croton, 

But  though  it  is  denominational  in  its  water  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well, 

foundation  and  its  resources,  like  St.  Luke's  All  the  kitchens  and  laundiies  are  in  the 

again  it  is  open  to  every  sect,  and  of  five  uppermost  stories  above  the  wards,  and  two 

hundred  and  fifty-five  patients  treated  dur-  elevators  run  from  basement  to  attic.    The 

ing  the  year  ending  March  1, 1879,  nearly  only  wood  work  used  is  in  the  doors  and 

twenty-five  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics,  windows ;  the  floors  are  made  of  tiles  laid 

Moreover  while  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  in  cement  on  iron  girders  and  the  wainscot* 

patients  treated  were  eleemosynary,  paying  ing  is  marble.     Any  vain  or  extravagant 

nothing  to  the  hospital,  most  of  the  other  reaching  after  splendor  is  disavowed  by  the 

twenty-five  per  cent,  only  paid  a  part  of  the  management,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  New 

established  charges  for  board,  which  are  six  York  Hospital  eclipses  all  its  congeners, 

or  seven  dollars  a  week.    The  site  and  build-  The  building  is  seven  stories  high  with  a 

ings  were  fully  provided  for  by  the  founders,  mansard  roof  and  has  accommodations  for 

but  the  institution  expects  to  receive  its  cur-  about  two  hundred  patients  with  nurses  and 

rent  expenses  from  the  public,  and  its  bene-  other  employes.     Stone,  iron  and  red  brick 

fits  have  been  so  generously  conferred  dui^  are  prominent  materials  in  the  fa9ade,  the 

ing  the  past  two  years  that  it  has  incurred  many  windows  of  which  look  out  upon  oma- 

nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars  of  indebted-  mental  iron  balconies.    In  the  interior  eyen 

ness.  such  details  as  the  tiles  and  gas  fixtures  are 

Acquiring  its  charter  from  King  George  artistic,  and  the  sunlight  streams  in  every- 

and  being  favored  by  state  grants  as  well  as  where.    Near  the  roof  is  a  large  hall  sepa- 

private  contributions,  the  New  York  Hos-  rated  from  the  sky  only  by  a  translucent 

pital   is  secure  against  any  indebtedness,  canopy  of  glass.     This  is  the    Solarium, 

and  its  new  building  on  Fifteenth   Street  Plants  and  flowers  bloom  in  it  and  fountains 

near  Union  Square  is  probably  the  finest  in  bubble  with  liquid  music ;  in  the  pale  green 

the  world.     **If  you  have  seen  the  New  depths  of  fresh  and  salt  water  aquaria  strange 

York,  our  place  will  not  seem  impressive  to  and  beautiful  fish  are  seen,  and  on  miniature 

you,"  said  Dr.  Horatio  Paine  of  the  Roose-  islands  of  cork,  turtles  are  airing  themselves 

velt  Hospital  to  us,  and  the  Roosevelt  itself  or  basking  in  the  spray  of  the  fountains, 

is  considered  one  of  the  best  appointed  hos-  The  Solarium  is  always  pretty  and  warm, 

pitals  extant.     Starting  out  with  two  lead-  and  it  is  a  feature  that  might  well  l)e  iutro- 

ing  ideas — ^that  it  should  be  fire  proof  and  duced  into  all  hospitals.    The  kitchen  and 

pi*esent  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  absotp-  laundry  on  the  upper  floors  are  provided 

tion  of  poisonous  matter  from  an  accumula-  with  all  the  modern  improvements  of  a  hotel, 
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and  the  washing,  rinsing,  wringing  and  man-  veltaa  the  most  complete  medical  charity 
gling  are  all  done  by  steam.  The  cots  are  he  had  ever  seen,  and  while  it  is  not  as  showy 
of  iron  and  fitted  with  adjustable  bars  by  as  the  former  in  architectural  design,  in  ad- 
which  the  occupants  can  change  their  posi-  ministration  and  in  its  outfit  it  embraces 
tioDS  without  help.  Each  cot  is  also  pro-  the  latest  discoveries  of  science.  It  is  near 
Tided  with  an  electric  tube  by  which  the  p»>  the  Central  Park,  in  a  situation  both  quiet 
tient  can  summon  the  nurse,  whose  private  and  salubrious.  It  has  a  central  adminis- 
sitting  and  sleeping-room  is  at  one  end  of  trative  department  with  lateral  pavilions, 
the  ward.  In  the  dining-rooms  the  table  principally  built  of  brick,  and  a  large  bai- 
lioen  is  snow-white  and  the  service  is  silver-  rack  ward  in  the  garden.  The  adminiHtra* 
plate.  At  each  end  of  each  ward  there  are  tive  building  contains  the  various  offices ; 
lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  bath-  the  apartments  of  the  officers ;  an  apothe- 
rooms,  all  the  patients  being  required  to  cary's  shop  and  a  laboratory,  in  which  all  the 
bathe  once  a  week  unless  they  are  excused  drugs  used  are  prepared ;  a  very  complete 
by  the  house  surgeon.  On  the  lower  floors  operating  theater,  and  small  wards  for  pa- 
of  the  building  there  are  two  theaters,  one  tients  requiring  special  accommodations, 
for  operating  and  the  other  for  autopsies,  The  ban*ack  ward  has  no  communication 
each  being  filled  with  every  appliance  for  with  the  main  structure,  except  by  an  open 
the  purposes  that  science  has  devised.  The  corridor,  and  contains  thii-ty-six  beds  wholly 
charge  for  board  is  seven  dollars  a  week  ;  for  the  use  of  acute  surgical  cases.  Sixteen 
few  eases  are  treated  gratuitously,  and  pri-  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  were  treated  in 
vate  patients  are  charged  from  ten  to  forty  1878,  of  which  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
dollars  a  week.  For  forty  dollars  a  week  six  were  wholly  gratuitous.  The  death-rate 
the  invalid  is  |HX)vided  with  a  charming  for  the  year  was  eight  and  three  tenths  per 
apartment  facing  the  South.  There  are  cent.,  but  deducting  nineteen  cases  brought 
Turkish  rugs  on  the  floor ;  the  upholstery  to  the  hospital  in  a  dying  condition  it  is 
is  morocco ;  electric  bells  communicate  with  only  seven  and  two-tenths  per  cent.  The 
the  nurses ;  hot  and  cold  water  is  in  abund-  cost  of  each  patient  was  ninety-five  cents  a 
ance ;  the  furniture  is  the  best  walnut,  and  day,  of  which  the  cost  for  food  was  twenty- 
the  chairs  are  adapted  for  reclining,  rocking  two  cents.  Like  St.  Luke's  and  the  Presby- 
or  lounging.  But  with  all  its  splendor  and  terian,  the  Roosevelt  has  recently  adopted 
completeness  of  outfit  the  New  York  Hoe-  endowed  beds  by  which  the  giver  of  five 
pital  is  not  held  with  the  same  affection  in  thousand  dollars  may  secure  the  nomination 
popular  estimation  as  other  hospitals  of  of  a  patient  in  pei^petuity,  and  the  giver  of 
more  limited  resources,  and  the  animadver-  three  thousand  dollars  the  nomination  of  a 
noQs  that  are  sometimes  cast  upon  it  are  di-  patient  during  the  giver*s  life.  Since  the 
rected  not  at  any  malfeasance  or  incapacity  hospital  was  opened  in  November,  1671, 
of  the  officers  but  at  the  inflexibility  of  the  over  eighty-six  hundred  patients  have  been 
governors  in  husbanding  their  charity.  treated,  and  more  than  seventy-five  hundred 

As  far  as  individual  endowments  are  con-  of  these  have  been  gratuitous, 
cemed  the  Roosevelt  is  the  most  favored        We  have  not  been  exhaustive  or  statisti- 

hoBpital  in  the  city.    James  H.  Roosevelt  cal  in  the  account  that  we  have  written  of 

madeitthesolelegateeof  a  princely  fortune,  the  hospitals,  but  we  have  probably  said 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  bequests ;  and  enough  to  show  how  generously  and  vai  i- 

M  he  left  no  near  relatives  the  heir-looros  of  ously  charity  has  been  bestowed  upon  these 

his  house  are  stored  in  the  trustee's  room,  merciful     and    indispensable    institutions, 

and  his  body  rests  under  a  plain  monument  They  are  conducted  in  no  illiberal  spirit, 

in  the  garden.     His  benefaction  was  sub-  The  Roman  Catholic  Hospital  of  St.  Vin- 

lime ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  charity  cent's  has  open  doors  for  Episcopalians  or 

dispersed,  except  in  the  extent  of  the  funds.  Methodists ;  the  Presbyterian  includes  Jews 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  New  York  a  and  Mahometans  among  its  other  beneficia- 

^mous  English  surgeon  spoke  of  the  Roose-  ries,  and  though  some  establishments  derive 
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their  income  from  particular  chiircfaes,  the  scalded  child  at  the  stranger  o?ertaken  by 

fact  that  a  man  is  a  sufferer  g^Tes  him  ad-  calamity,  only  from  a  distant  suburb ;  the 

mission  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  even  if  relatives  of  a  patient  are  naturally  nnwilliDg 

he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  to  St  Vincent's  to  have  him  remoyed  to  a  distant  point,  and 

if  he  is  a  Presbyterian.    The  creed  is  in  the  the  great  advantage  of  efficient  succor  near 

hearts  of  the  founders,  but  it  is  not  a  meas-  at  hand  in  a  grave  crisis  is  of  more  import- 

m'e  of  the  worthiness  of  the  patients.    It  ance  than  country  air.    The  advantages  of  a 

may  happen  occasionally  that  a  deserving  suburban   site  are  undisputed;  but  as  a 

case  is  overlooked  or  rejected ;  and  some-  suburban  hospital  is  inaccessible  to  the  nn- 

times  there  may  be  an  incapable  surgeon,  fortunate  compelled  to  resort  to  it  and  also 

a  brutish  nurse  or  a  harsh  superintendent,  to  the  professional  expert,  an  institution 

But  these  are  exceptional  and  almost  inevita-  tlius  located  generally  assumes  the  character 

ble  where  the  numbers  employed  are  so  lai*ge.  of  an  asylum  for  chronic  cases." 

If  any  criticism  is  made  or  a  question  of  There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  accident, 
possible  improvement  raised  it  must  be  di-  sudden  illness  and  emergencies  can  only  be 
rected  at  the  form  in  which  relief  is  given,  treated  satisfactorily  with  the  least  possible 
not  at  the  administration.  The  hospitals  delay ;  but  when  the  crisis  is  passed  and  re- 
enlist  in  their  consulting  and  visiting  staff  covery  is  assured,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
every  specialist  of  eminence  in  the  city —  patient  and  more  economical  for  the  institu- 
Hammond,  Wood,  Wiilard  Parker,  Draper,  tion  treating  him  if  he  could  be  removed  to 
Sands,  Doremus,  Van  Buren,  Austin  Flint,*  a  salubrious  place  beyond  the  noise  and 
Jr.,  and  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  vitiated  air  of  the  city.  A  lai-ge  hospital 
treatment  prescribed  by  the  house  physi-  might  divide  itself  into  two  branches,  one 
clans  and  surgeons  is  constantly  supervised,  in  the  city  for  affording  inmiediate  relief  in 
Many  of  the'  buildings  are  nearer  perfeo*  urgent  cases,  and  another  in  the  country  for 
tion  than  any  others  of  their  kind  in  convalescents.  There  is  no  doubt,  also, 
England  or  on  the  continent  Where,  then,  that  if  instead  of  working  from  the  begin- 
is  change  possible  or  desirable?  It  is  often  ning  wholly  independently  of  one  another, 
urged  by  laymen  as  well  as  physicians  that  the  large  hospitals  co-operated  to  some  ez« 
instead  of  being  located  on  immensely  valu-  tent,  there  would  be  increased  economy  in 
able  lands  in  a  crowded  city  the  hospitals  the  administration  and  increased  benefits  to 
should  be  placed  in  the  country  or,  at  least,  the  patients.  One  thing  is  wholly  practiciu 
in  the  suburbs,  but  Dr.  Van  Buren  has  ble  and  that  is  the  frequent  scouting  of  the 
shown  several  objections  to  this  innovation,  hospitals  by  committees  of  persons  interested 

*'  Familiarity  with  the  wants  of  the  class  in  them,  which  if.  it  secured  nothing  obe 

seeking  hospital  relief,"  he  has  said,  *<  forces  would,  at  least,  tend  to  the  introduction  in 

us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  not  yet  the  smallest  and  poorest  establishments  of 

come  when  aid  should  be  offered  to  the  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  Grand  Faculty  of  Three-* 

maimed    laborer,    the    mechanic    with    a  Sunshine,  Fresh  Air  and  Good  Food. 
',.'  crushed   limb,    the    burned   woman,    the  William  H.  Rideing. 
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CHAPTER  I.  November ;  the  church  was  dressed  with 

T  was  All  Saints'  day,  and  the  serv-  flowers;    white  and   crimson  and   golden 

ices  of  the  little  Episcopal  church  in  chrysanthemums  adorned  the  altar,  mak- 

Springdale  had  been  unusually  innpir-  ing  it  almost  as  bright  as  the  painted  glass 

ing.     It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  in  the  windows, 
days  that  sometimes  usher  in  the  first  of       Mr.  Truman,  the  rector,  had  given  great 
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attentioQ  to  the  ealiure  of  the  singing,  had 
fonned  (|iiite  a  promising  class  of  boy  chor- 
iBtan  fiom  his  mission  Sonday-school^  and 
they  marched  in  procession  siiiging  bravely 
the  heroic  hymn  for  the  di^* 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  mx, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain; 
His  Ueod-red  iMttmer  strsMUi  a£V|<~ 

Wbo  f oUows  in  His  train  ? 
Wlio  best  ean  drink  liis  cup  of  woe. 

Triumphant  over  pain, 
Who  patient  hears  his  cross  helow,— 

iTe  foliaws  in  His  trate. 

Ihe  martyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 

€o«ld  pieroe  beyoad  the  grase; 
Who  saw  his  Master  in  the  sky 

And  called  on  Him  to  sare. 
like  Him,  with  pardon  on  his  tongne, 

In  nridst  of  mortal  pain, 
He  prayed  lor  them  that  did  the  wxonc— 

Who  follows  in  his  train  ? 

A  glortona  hand  the  chosen  few 

On  whom  the  Spirit  came; 
Tvelre  valiant  saints,  their  hoi>6  they  knew. 

And  moeked  the  cross  aflame. 
Tbey  net  the  tyrant's  brandished  atsel, 

The  lion's  gory  mane; 
They  bowed  their  necks  the  death  to  feel,— 

Who  follows  in  his  train? 

A  noble  army,  men  and  boys, 

The  matron  and  the  maid, 
Aronnd  the  Savior's  throne  rejoice. 

In  robes  of  white  arrayed. 
They  dimhed  the  steep  ascent  of  haftven 

Thro'  peril  and  thro'  pain: 
O  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  glvoi 

To  follow  in  their  train. 

When  the  sweet  boyish  voices  warbled 
these  lines  as  the  choir  took  their  places 
in  the  chancel,  their  fresh  young  faces  and 
round,  downy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes 
iormed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  grave  and 
awful  words  they  had  been  singing;  yet 
already  the  qnick  tears  had  started  in  many 
eyes.  The  choir  rendered  the  Te  Deum 
with  its  noble  images  with  more  jhan  ordi- 
nary fervor,  and  the  Epistle  of  the  day  gave 
that  splendid  and  mystical  vision  of  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  the 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  which  stood  be- 
fore the  thnme  with  white  robes  and  palms 
in  their  hands. 

It  was  evident  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  rector  read  the  service  that  the  spirit  of 
the  festival  had  deeply  entered  into  him, 
2 


and  his  voice  trembled  with  a  subdued 
emotion  aa  he  announced  his  text : 

"  Be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  do  inherit 
the  promises." 

He  spoke  of  the  loveliness  of  the  day,  the 
quiet  ease  and  security  in  which  they  bad 
adorned  their  church  with  flowers,  and  as- 
sembled there  to  commemorate  the  suffer- 
ings <^  the  holy  saints  and  martyrs  who 
were  now  before  the  throne  of  God.  To  us 
in  our  peaceful  homes  and  churches  this 
memory  of  these  saints  and  martyrs,  he  said, 
is  a  lovely  poem ;  but  ah,  it  was  no  poem  to 
them«  There  was  no  {Moture,  no  palms,  no 
gloiy  then ;  all  was  bitter,  hard,  stem  re- 
ality. He  painted  before  them  in  vivid, 
plain  words  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
primitive  persecutions.  He  described  the 
scene  which  a  great  French  painter  has 
lately  embodied  in  a  picture — ^the  gardens 
of  Nero  when  the  young,  gay  and  fair  of 
old  Rome  promenaded  and  chatted  amid 
walks  which  were  lighted  up  by  living  hu- 
man beings,  gagged  and  bound  and  slowly 
consuming  in  cruel  fires, 

"My  brethren,"  he  said,  "every  one  of 
those  men  and  women  who  suffered  this 
horrible  death  mij^t  have  avoided  it.  One 
short  sentence,  very  easy  to  speak ;  one  lit- 
tle action,  very  easy  to  perform,  would  have 
redeemed  each  one  of  them.  It  was  only 
to  say, '  I  renounoB  Clirist^' — ^it  was  only  to 
cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altar  of 
Jufttter,  and  life  with  allvits  blessings  was 
theirs  1  Nay,  oftentimes,  riches,  promotion, 
office  were  offered  to  them  at  this  very  sim- 
ple price. 

"  This  was  what  it  was  to  confess  Christ 
then.  Thousands  of  noble-minded  men,  of 
women  delicately  reared,  of  young  persons 
and  children,  chose  rather  to  bum  in  those 
lingering  fires,  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts,  to  pass  through  tortures  that  we  can 
scarcely  bear  to  read  about,  rather  than  to 
speak  those  few  words,  or  perform  that 
simple  action.  They  would  not  renounce 
their  Savior.  It  was  because  they  were 
willing  thus  to  suffer  that  we  now  are  free 
to  confess  Christ  without  suffering.  When 
we  commemorate  the  '  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs '  in  the  service  of  the  Te  Deum,  let  us 
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not  forget  what  we  owe  to  them ;  that  we  Chrtet,  our  royal  Master, 

are  enjoying  today  thoee  reUgioua   gifts  ^:::^TJ^^""'' 

which  they  purchased  for  lu  with  agony  See  his  banner  go  i 

and  blood.  The  serrioe  was  oyer,  and  aa  the  sweet 

*'  It  ia  a  solemn  question,"  he  said,  *'  what  yoicee  grew  fainter  and  more  faint  in  the 

we  have  given  up  or  borne  or  endured  for  distance  the  audience  turned  one  to  another 

Christ.    He  says  whosoever  doth  not  bear  and  said, '*  Is  n't  it  beautiful  ? "    "Haven't 

his  cross  and  come  after  me  cannot  be  my  we  had  a  lovely  time  ?  "    **  What  a  glorious 

disciple.     That  was  not  said  merely  of  peo-  sermon  I "     **  What  a  splendid  rector  we 

pie  in  those  days.    He  says  whosoever^  in  all  have  I "    <*  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  ser- 

time,  in  all  oountriest  doth  not  bear  his  mon?" 

cross  and  come  after  me  cannot  be  my  dis-  But  the  heroic  spirit,  like  some  white 
ciple.  There  is  a  cross  for  every  man  and  heavenly  lily  carried  out  into  the  dusty 
woman  among  us ;  and  if  we  will  not  take  highway,  began  gradually  to  fade  and  soil, 
np  that  cross  and  patiently  bear  it  we  are  as  passing  out  of  church  they  came  into  the 
not  and  never  can  be  Christians.  The  cross  atmosphere  of  the  petty  gossips,  the  little 
is  not  now  in  confessing  Christ — ^all  Chris-  envyings  and  jealousies,  the  small  dislikes 
tian  society  professes  in  some  way  to  believe  and  divisions,  and  tbe  sordid  cares  that  be- 
in  him.  Nobody  calls  on  us  now  to  re-  set  the  way  of  eveiy-day  life.  St  James 
nounce  Christ  Nobody  wants  us  to  bum  tells  us  of  hearers  who  are  like  a  man  be- 
incense  to  Jupiter.  In  a  general  way  there  holding  his  face  in  a  glass,  who  goeth  his 
is  credit  and  honor  in  a  Christian  profes-  way  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  man- 
sion. Where  then  is  the  cross?  My  friends,"  ner  of  man  he  was.  So  do  we  all,  in  tlie 
he  said  solemnly,  **  God  knows  where  it  is :  sacred  services  of  the  church,  get  glimpses 
wherever  your  obedience  to  Christ's  teach-  of  that  higher  self  which  is  possible  to  us — 
ing  requires  of  you  some  painful  sacrifice,  but  alas  1  do  we  not  also  go  our  way  and 
there  is  your  cross.  There  are  places  where  forget  that  sacred  vision  ? 
to  do  a  Christian  duty  requires  a  sacrificd  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  memory  of  the 
•f  money  or  of  reputation  or  of  friends,  and  churchly  festival  we  have  described  thus 
he  who  iu  those  crises  of  life  shrinks  from  faded  &om  many  minds.  Many  who  had 
those  hard  duties  denies  Christ,  as  really  as  shed  tears  at  the  music  and  admired  the 
those  who  offered  sacrifices  to  idols.  Re-  sermon,  and  felt  within  themselves  vague 
member,  dear  friends,  the  words  of  our  longings  and  purposes  for  something  higher. 
Lord.  He  says,  *  He  that  will  come  after  me  found  during  the  week  those  purposes  fad- 
let  him  take  up  his  cross.*  Our  Lord  went  ing  as  the  flowers  upon  the  altar,  and  finally 
he/ore  us  in  the  path  of  pain  and  self-denial,  like  them  cast  out,  and  lying  only  as  dead 
In  every  hai-d  place  we  can  see  his  footsteps  memorials  of  what  was  once  full  of  life  and 
in  advance  marking  the  path.    He  bore  a  beauty. 

cross  heavier  than  we  can  ever  bear,  and  if        But  there  was  one  hearer,  a  plain,  unim- 

we  look  to  him  he  will  give  us  strength  to  aginative  man,  who  sat  after  the  services  in 

bear  ours."  deep  thought    He  did  not  join  in  the  gen- 

The  rector  was  a  young  man  who  evi-  eral  enthusiasm ;  he  said  nothing  to  any  one, 

dently  had  had  little  personal  experience  of  but  stood  by  himself  with  the  air  of  one 

the  painful  struggles  and  burdens  of  life,  who  is  revolving  some  perplexity.    As  nearly 

but  he  had  a  sympathetic  unagination  and  all  the  audience  had  passed  out  he  joined 

deep  feeling,  and  spoke  with  a  fervor  which  the  rector  coming  from  the  vestry, 
carried  his  hearers  along  with  him  into  the        «Ah,  Mr.  Johnson,  how  do  you  do?" 

heroic  spirit  of  the  day.    Then  the  boy  said  the  rector  extending  his  hand,  cor- 

choir  marched  out  singing :  dially ;  "  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  dav." 

WltTttie  or^^f  jSiia  ^^" '  but—"  he  paused  and  looked  troubled. 
Going  on  before.  **  But  what  ?  "  said  the  rector. 
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^  Why,  sir,  how  can  a  man  in  these  days  though  fast  losing  their  crimson  and  gold 

know  he  is  a  Christian,  when  there  is  no  foliage,  still  were   beautiful    shade    trees, 

opportunity  to  try  us?"  On  one  side  an  ample  garden,  which  all 

*(Bnt  you  know,"  said  the  rector,  ''I  told  summer  long  had  yielded  fruits  and  vege- 

you  'theirs  a  cross  for  every  one.' "  tables  in  their  season,  stood  cleared  up  and 

'*  Well  yes,  sir;  but  what  little  ones  1    A  waiting  for  its  winter  coating  of  snow, 

man  is  rather  thought  the  better  of  for  go-  James  Johnson   stopped  a  moment  and 

ingto  ohurch  and  for  being  a  communicant  looked  thoughtfully  over  the  whole.    It  was 

We  don*t  have  to  sacrifice  anything  for  his  home,  bought  with  years  of  patient  and 

Christ — not  to  speak  of.    We  have  to  keep  honest  toil,  the  refuge  of  his  advancing  age, 

our  temper,  not  speak  quick  when  we  are  the  shelter  of  his  children,  the  joy  of  his 

provoked,  put  our  share  into  the  offertory,  wife ;  and  as  he  thought  a  passage  came 

do  a  little  good  here  and  there  as  we  get  a  into  his  mind, — "  They  took  joyfully  the 

chance;  but  if  we  had  to  give  everything  spoiling  of  their  goods."    "Ah,"  bethought, 

up,  aD  our  property,  see  our  wives  and  chil-  "could  I  do  it  ?    Could  I  give  up  my  little 

dren  suffer,  be  willing  to  be  burned  alive  or  home,  my  garden,  the  home  of  my  wife  and 

thrown  to  the  lions — bow  many  of  us  would  children  ?    I  do  n't  know  how  they  did  it  I 

stand  that  ?    How  many  Christians  would  Yes,  it  must  have  been  they  were  helped ; 

there  be  in  SpringdaJe  if  that  was  the  trial?"  it  would    take    something    stronger    and 

"Well,  my  friend,  the  martyrs  that  did  higher  than  I  am  to  make  me  able  to  do 

this  have  left  their  testimony  that  it  was  it    May  God  help  me  to  be  faithful  in  the 

not  by  their  own  strength.    It  was  Christ  least,  and  then  perhaps  he  will  help  me  to 

with  tiiem  and  in  them  giving  them  strength  be  faithful  in  much." 

to  do  and  bear."  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  our  friend 

^It  must    have   been,"    said    Johnson  James  Johnson  was  not  one  of  the  stony 

ihoDghtfully ;  "  I  don't  see  anything  in  my-  ground  hearers  of  the   word,  nor  among 

self  that  could  do  it,  but  perhaps  if  the  those  like  the  hard  trodden  way-side  where 

eross  was  laid  on  me  I  should  have  strength  every    chattering   fowl  of  the   air   lights 

given.'*  down  and  sweeps  off  the  precious   seed; 

"Yes,  if  you  sought  it.    And  whether  that  he  was  among  those  who  receive  the 

file  cross  is  great  or  little,  it  is  only  by  seek-  seed  into  the  silent  shelter  of  a  good  and 

iag  ihat  help  that  we  can  bear  it"  honest  heart 

"Well,  they  had  a  great  opportunity,"  He  was  by  nature  exact,  conecientious, 
said  Johnson  thoughtfully,  "such  as  isn't  scrupulously  truthful  in  his  words  and  care- 
given  to  us.''  ^nl  in  his  dealings,  and  therefore  what  had 

"The  duty  of  the  hour  is  our  opportu-  evaporated  in  emotive  talk  and  expressions 

aify,"  said  the  rector;    "and  he  that  is  of  admiration  in  many  others  on  that  day, 

faithful  in   least,  will  be  faithful  also  in  had  turned  inward  in  him  in  silent  self- 

nrach ; "  and  here  they  parted  at  the  gate  of  examination.    He  had,  to  use  a  significant 

a  white  house  with  green  blinds  embow-  common  expression,  laid  it  to  heart. 
ered  in  lilac  bushes,  which  Johnson  called 

^*«"«-  CHAPTER  IL 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked 

imghtfttlly  up.    Tt  was  one  of  those  neat,  "  Wife,"  said  James  Johnson  to  his  house- 

•nplete,  comfortable  New  England  houses,  hold  partner,  "  the  day  after  to-morrow  I 

It  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  exact,  care-  am  going  to  Merton.      I've  had  a  letter 

-I,  respectable  mode  of  living  ;  industry  from  Pierson  at  la8t,  and  he  wants  to  meet  me 

d  frugality  embodying  itself  in  the  form  at  Merton  to  settle  up  accounts.    I'm  glad  of 

home  comfort      The  deep  front  door  it ;  it's  quite  time  we  had  paid  everybody 

krd  had  both  its  shade  trees  and  flower  up.    I  don't  like  to  keep  all  these  hard- 

ordere.    The  late  blossoming  chrysanthe-  working  fellows  out  of  their  money ;  they 

Mima  still  adorned  the  one  and  the  maples,  want  it  to  fix  things  up  for  winter,  and  I 
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■-  - 

believe  in  paying  up  prompt ;  8o  I'm  glad  accounts  and  papers  having  been  put  in 

Fienon  is  going  to  settie  up.**  readiness  for  a  clear  settlement,  he  went 

*<  So  am  I,"  said  his  wife,  **  for  to  say  the  down  and  stood  on  the  platform  to  wait  the 

truth  I  never  could  trust  that  man  much*  arrival  of  the  tram. 

He's  smart  and  driving  and  capable,  and  At  last  it  came  in,  and  at  last  out  of  it 

keeps  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire;  but  came  Pierson,  a  florid,  portly  yonng  man, 

somehow,  I  can't  say  why,  I  never  trusted  with  an  alert  and  jocular  manner,  a  quick 

him.    I  did  n't  like  your  going  into  business  step,  a  restless  eye  and  facile  tongue, 

with  him  much."  '*  Here  you  are,  old  fellow,"  be  said.    K>n 

Here  we  must  stop  to  explain  that  James  time  as  usual." 
Johnson  had  a  year  or  two  before  become  a  ^  Yes,"  said  Johnson,  **  and  Fve  got  a 
partner  in  a  provision  store  kept  by  this  room  engaged  close  by  here  where  we  can 
George  Pierson  in  Boston.  Johnson  was  be  by  ourselves,  and  all  my  accounts  ready, 
the  rural  partner ;  it  was  his  part  of  the  so  as  not  to  keep  you  long." 
business  to  travel  around  in  that  rich  farm-  <<  Oh  yes ;  don't  I  know  you  ?  Everything 
ing  country  where  he  was  situated  and  se-  on  the  square  and  up  to  time.  Well,  peg  on 
cure  and  forward  to  Boston  all  manner  of  ^  and  fire  away,"  he  said,  as  they  walked  rap- 
farm  and  garden  produce.    He  was  known  idly  up  the  street. 

Hirough  all  the  country  for  a  careful,  troth-  *^  I  hope  the  business  is  going  on  well," 

ful,  exact  man,  and  every  householder  and  said  Johnson  by  way  of  conversation  as 

housewife  felt  sure  that  in  trusting  their  they  walked  along. 

butter,  eggs  and  vegetables  to  him  they  ^  Oh  well,  the  times  are  beastly,  perfectly 

were  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  a  cam*  beastly ;  but  we'll  do  pretty  welL    I'll  take 

ful,  conscientious  person  who  would  be  sure  care  of  you  anyhow." 

to  render  them  a  just  equivalent    In  fact  "  People   are   pressing    hard   for   their 

everybody  that  knew  him  considered  his  en-  money,"  began  Johnson, 

tering  into  such  a  firm  as  a  fortunate  thing,  **  Oh,  of  course.    I  know  that  people  a^ 

ensuring  them  that  they  should  receive  a  ways  want  their  money;  that's  the  old  tune, 

fair  reward  for  their  labor.    He  would  make  Well,  let  a  fellow  get  some  lunch.  We  won't 

sure  their  pay ;  nobody  doubted  him.  talk  shop  till  that 's  over." 

And  for  a  while  everything  in  the  conduct  And  Pierson  called  for  his  lunch  and  la^er 

of  business  had  justified  these  expectations,  beer  and  seated  himself,  full  spread  and 

Produce  had  been  well  cared  for,  punctually  jolly,  and  ate  and  laughed  and  joked  and 

forwarded,  and  the  returns  had  been  no  less  seemed  in  such  abounding  spirits  that  Jokm- 

punctual  and  satisfactory.    But  of  late  the  son  said  to  himself :   **  Well,  he 's  found  a 

remittances  from  the  partner  in  Boston  had  way  to  settle  all  up;  he  will  make  all  square." 

been  irregular,  and  Johnson  had  written  After  lunch  he  hurried  his  companion  to 

letter  after  letter,  both  to  the'  partner  who  the  room  where  the  accounts  were  all  spread 

delayed  to  pay  and  to  the  creditors  who  out  upon  a  table. 

needed  the  money.  He  was  now  going,  as  **  There,"he  said,  seating  himself  eagerly, 
he  hoped,  to  have  a  satisfactory  adjustment  <*here  are  three  months'  account  ior  pro- 
aud  bring  back  money  to  pay  off  all  arrear-  visions  forwarded,  and  here  are  all  these  let- 
ages.  'Merton  was  a  midway  stopping-place  ters.  Here 's  Matthews's  for  butter,  hero  'a 
between  Springdale  and  Boston,  where  a  the  widow  Smith's  for  eggs  and  garden 
good  deal  of  forwarding  business  was  done,  vegetables,  and  here 's — " 
and  it  was  a|ii^ Merton,  therefore,  that  he  **Oh  well,  Johnson,"  said  his  partner, 
hoped  for  this  of^rtunity  of  full  adjust-  pushing  the  books  from  him,  ^all  that's 
ment.  neither  here  nor  there;  that  atn't  what  I 

He  arrived  an  hour  before  the  Boston  came  for.    The  fact  is  our  firm 's  going  to 

train  was  due,  and  secured  a  room  where  smash  up,  and  I  *ve  just  come  up  to  let  you 

they  might  have  full  and  undisturbed  op-  know  that  you  may  put  things  well  out  of 

portunify  to  go  over  their  accounts.    His  sight  and  save  yourself." 
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Johnson,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  an  Pierson,  yon  are  a  Yillain!    God  will  judge 

imagmaiiye  man^he  was  slow  in  receiving  yon  I " 

ideas,  slow  in  comprehending.    He  sat  back  ''Pooh,  pooh!    Don't  get  excited  I    You  11 

in  his  chair  and  r^;arded  his  partner  with  think  better  of  it.    At  any  rate,  I  most  go 

an  air  of  dazed,  stupid  amazement  back  to  Boston  on  the  next  train.     Now, 

^  Smashed  up  I"  be  gasped ;  *'  what  do  you  old  fellow,  don't  think  I  'm  out  of  temper 

mean  ?  **  with  you.    You  're  green,  like  your  country 

**  Why,  smashed  up-^  wound  up— or  what-  produce;  that's  all.  Ha,  hal  You  think 
ever  else  you  call  it  We  're  gdng  to  fail,  it  over  and  you  'U  oome  round.  Bye4>ye.'' 
in  short  The  fact  is,  we  are  running  at  a  And  with  a  jocular,  patronizing  air,  Pier- 
loss,  and  shall  go  to  the  devil  if  we  don't  son  rolled  himself  out  of  the  apartment 
itqk.  The  times  are  beastly,  as  I  told  you.  leaving  our  friend  alone. 
Nothing  pays,  and  we  ^re  just  got  to  wind  ^  God  help  me  I  What  shall  I  do?  **  he 
ep  and  save  what  we  have  made."  said.    ^  My  poor  wife  and  the  girls  1  it  11 

**  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Johnson,  '*  pay  up  and  come  hard  on  them.    O  Lord,  hold  me  up  I 

settle.    Now  here  I  owe  for  hay,  and  for  Don't  let  me  listen  to  him.    Help  me  to  do 

wheat  and  flour  and  butter  and  all ;  it 's  run  the  right  thing.'* 

Bp  terribly.    I  hope  you  11  let  me  have  It  was  no  light  trial  to  a  man  past  the 

money  to  settle  that ;  here  are  the  figures."  middle  of  life,  who  needed  rest  and  felt  that 

"  Xot  much  I"  said  Pierson,  putting  his  health  and  strength   were    going  on  the 

thumbs  into  his  button-holes  and  sitting  down-hill  side,  to  be  called  suddenly  to  face 

back  contentedly ;  **  why,  you  spooney,  don't  the  question  of  giving  up  his  whole  worldly 

yon  see — ^we  're  going  to  fail  1 "  support  for  right-doing.    He  was  by  nature 

**  Bat  /  got  these  provisions ;  they  trusted  cautious  and  desponding,  and  it  seemed  the 

me.    I  've  given  our  notes  for  them."  most  hopeless  ruin.    He  laid  his  head  down 

^  Well,  that 's  just  what  I  came  to  tell  you :  on  the  table  and  groaned  aloud, 

just  make  over  your  house  and  place  to  your  Was  he  alone  ?    Let  us  trust  not    We 

wife  and  they  can't  touch  it    That 's  what  have  high  authority  for  thinking  that  God's 

I've  done;    they  can't   touch  a  thing  of  little  ones  are  never  left  alone  in  their  hour 

mine."  of  struggle ;  the  angel  that  always  behold- 

**  Why  that  would  be  dishonest ;  it  would  eth  the  face  of  their  Father,  is  with  them, 
be  no  better  than  stealing;  you  can't  mean 

.,    .   Tt                              »<.  I  M  ^®  spirit  world  is  not  remote  ; 

that,  Pm  sure  you  can't  I  "  Thine  eye  is  seided,  thy  sense  is  shut. 

"  Pooh,  you  're  green — have  n't  cut  your 

€fe  teeth.    It  is  what  is  done  constantly ;  Could  we  see  into  that  ever-present  world 

members  of  the  church,  deacons,  any  feUow  we  might  see  bending  over  this  plain,  poor 

that  has  sense  looks  out  to  save  himself  and  man,  a  face  fair  as  a  star,  solemnly  strong 

his  family  when  there  is  a  smash  like  this  and  sweet    Gradually  the  tempest  of  his 

coming."  heart  lulled  and  beautiful  words  passed  over 

**  Uow  dare  you  tempt  me  so  ?"  said  John-  his  soul  like  music :    **  Casting  tJl  your  care 

SOD,  rising  indignantly.    **  How  will  you  on  Him,  for  he  careth  for  you."  ^  Blessed  is 

SDswer  for  it  in  the  judgment  day?    No ;  if  the  man  that  endufelk  temptation  for  when 

yoa  leave  these  debts  on  me,  I  shall  pay  he  is  tried  he  shall  receive  a  crown  for  life." 

them  as  far  as  I  can,  if  I  have  to  sell  my  And  then  the  solemn  services  of  All  Saints' 

boose  and  use  every  cent  I  've  laid  up."  day  returned  to  him. 

**  Well,  if  you're  a  mind  to  be  such  a  ^  Yes,"  he  said,  **  here  is  my  cross.    Here 

darned  fool  I  can't  help  it^"  said  Pierson,  is  where  I  am  tempted  to  renounce  Christ 

rismg  also.    ^  I  gave  you  a  fair  chance  to  I  must  not  bum  incense  on  heathen  altars, 

Wfe  yourseU."  whoever  else  does  it    I  see  it  all.    I  must 

^  A  fair  chance  to  steal  from  hard-working  give  up  all  to  be  a  good  Christian." 

tanners  and  widows,"  said  Johnson  in  gath-  Again  the  voice  said  within  him,  ''  There 

eriog  wrath.     **  That 's  what  it  is.     Sam  is  no  man  that  hath  left  houses  and  lands 
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for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  seemeth  joyous,  but  grievous ;  and  another 

receive  manifold  more  in  this  life  and  in  the  writer  has  said :    ''  It  is  not  when  the  storm 

world  to  come  life  everlasting.**  is  raging  on  the  beach  that  we  go  out  to 

**  It's  the  bame  thing,"  he  said  to  himself,  look  for  treasures ;  but  when  the  waves  are 

«I  am  tempted  just  as  they  were.    I  must  gone  down  and  the  shore  is  still  we  find 

g^ve  all  to  be  a  Christian,  as  they  did. '  Af-  pearb  and  precious  gems  that  have  been 

ter  all  I  am  not  called  to  give  up  life  itself  cast  ashore  in  the  tempest"     There  are 

or  bear  tortures  as  tiiey  did ;  but  here  is  an  such  pearls,  but  we  must  wait  till  the  tem- 

opportunity  to  give  up  a  great  deal,  and  the  pest  is  over  to  find  them. 
Lord  will  give  me  strength  to  do  it— oh  yes,       Suffice  it  to  say,  the  house  was  sold  and 

he  will  I "  eveiy  debt  honestly  paid,  and  the  next  year 

A  great  steady  calmness  fell  over  his  soul,  found  the  family   dependent  on  summer 

the  rest  of  a  great  conflict  past.    "Bless  boarders,  the  mother  and  daughters  doing 

God,  I  did  n't  yield,"  he  said  over  and  over  their  own  domestic  labor  and  the  fati^er  in 

to  himself.    '*  He  will  keep  me  from  falling,  a  situation  of  much  work  and  small  salary. 
He  is  able."  Daring  all  those  struggling  months  in  his 

We  should  do  injuatioe  to  our  friend  battle  with  sleepless  nights  and  weary  days, 
Johnson  should  we  represent  that  the  trial  Johnson  had  one  comfort.  '*  Thank  Grod,** 
here  ceased.  The  cross  is  never  anything  he  8|iid,  ^I  didn't  yield.  He  gave  me  an 
but  a  cross,  and  he  who  has  taken  it  up,  opportunity,  and  I  might  have  lost  it ;  but, 
with  whatever  exaltation,  will  find  it  a  bit-  thank  God,  I  did  n't  I  He  helped  me  to 
ter  burden.  It  was  no  light  affliction  to  give  up  all  and  I  did.  That  is  something 
bear  the  news  to  his  wife  and  daughters  and  nobody  can  take  from  me." 
witness  their  trouble.  But  it  is  due  to  our  And  the  daily  trials  came  to  mother  and 
New  England  to  say  that  there  are  women  daughters  in  bodily  fatigue  and  unaccus- 
trained  by  her  institutions  who  do  not  fall  tomed  cares.  Though  it  was  a  trial  to  see 
as  a  hopeless  dead  weight  on  a  man's  con-  Sam  Fierson  coming  back  to  spend  his  sum- 
science  when  the  struggle  comes  between  mer,  florid  and  easy,  with  his  span  of  horses 
property  and  principle.  His  wife  and  ftnd  his  wife  and  daughters  bedecked  with 
daughters  with  one  voice  supported  him  in  fashionable  omaCments,  yet  neither  Johnson 
his  resolution,  and  began  immediately  to  nor  his  family  ever  in  heart  took  back  their 
shape  their  plans  for  the  new  paths  of  self-  sacrifice  or  regretted  what  they  had  done, 
denial  and  enterprise  in  which  they  must  The  consciousness  of  a  heroic  constancy  in 
tread.  right  is  the  ^  manifold  more  "  than  houses 

The  small  sum  which  Johnson  had  ao-  and  lands  which  the  Savior  gives  to  those 

cumulated  in  the  savings  bank  was  imme-  who  give  up  all  for  his  sake  and  the  gospel's 

diately  drawn  out  and  appropriated  to  the  — ^that  is,  for  the  right  and  the  true  for  which 

payment  of   those  of  his  customers  who  he  laid  down  his  own  life, 
were  most  dependent  on  their  little  gains        And  could  we  have  seen  again  into  the 

from  dairy  and  garden ;  but  for  the  larger  spirit  life  that  lies  along  side  of  ours,  we 

debts  there  was  no  resource  but  the  sale  of  should  have  seen  in  that  little  household 

the  house,  and  this  was  a  matter  requiring  the  faces  of  guardian  angels  bright  with  a 

time.  *  solemn  joy,  for  angels  think  of  things  far 

The  winter  was  a  sad  one.    It  is  not  pos-  otherwise  than  we,  and  while  men  are  say- 

sible  at  once  to  lose  business  and  property  ing  one  to  another,  "  Poor  soul,  what  a  loss  I 

without  an  accession  of  daily  trials  and  fa-  what  a  trial  1 "  the  angels  say,  « Blessed 

tigues.    There  were  days  of  fatigue  and  soul  I  what  an  opportunity !  what  a  gain  I  " 
nights  of  care,  and  not  always  could  they       Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  tempta- 

see  the  bright  side  of  the  trial.    The  apostle  tion  1 
has  told  us  that  no  trial  for  the  present  Harritt  Beeeher  Sumt» 
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8HABED. 

SAID  H  in  the  meadow-pafh, — 
I  say  it  on  the  monntain-etaini  ;-— 

The  best  things  any  mortal  hath 
Aie  those  which  every  mortal  shares. 

The  air  we  breathe--the  6ky---the  breeie-* 

The  light  witiiout  ns  and  within — 
life,  with  its  imlooked  treasuries — 

God's  riohes,— are  for  all  to  win. 

The  grass  is  softer  to  my  tread 

For  rest  it  yields  unnumbered  feet ; 
Sweeter  to  me  the  wild-rose  red. 

Because  she  makes  the  whole  world  sweet 

Into  your  heavenly  loneliness 

Ye  welcomed  me,  O  solemn  peaks  \ 
And  me  in  every  guest  you  bless 

Who  reverently  your  mystery  seeks. 

And  up  the  radiant  peopled  way 

That  opens  into  worlds  unknown. 
It  will  be  life's  delight  to  say, 

**  Heaven  is  not  heaven  for  me  alone.** 

Rich  through  my  brethren's  poverty  1 
Such  wealth  were  hideous  I    I  am  blest 

Only  in  what  they  share  with  me, 
In  what  I  share  with  all  the  rest 

Ziicy  Lareom, 
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0|  LL  who  know  David  Derby  know  him  — there  was  one  interval  when  its  voice  was 

/I  asoneof  the  most  exemplary  and  faith-  only  a  remembered  feature  in  his  life.    It 

J|l  f  ol  men.    **  Dominie  David  "  his  aaso-  was  ringing  its  mid-day  warning  when  Pri- 

\{    dates  call  him.    They  will  assure  you,  vate  Derby  went  forth  to  serve  his  country 

t»  a  man,  of  the  respect  and  eateem  which  — it  welcomed  back  the  wounded  wreck  of 

his  upright  life  and  quiet  ways  bring  him  a  soldier  who  could  no  longer  serve  that 

from  alL    He  is  a  *^  factory  hand^"  as  he  country  on  the  field ;  but  there  were  two 

las  slways  been.    Tbe  factory  bell  was  peal-  years  in  the  interim  when  the  roll  of  the 

ing  vhen  David  drew  his  first  breath ;  it  is  drum  took  the  place  of  the  ''  clang-clang  " 

kighly  probable  that  his  last  gasp  may  be  from  the  factory  tower, 

drawned  in  its  clangor.    Its  brazen  voice  I  went  to  this  man  and  we  talked  long 

bsB  joined  in  m'onotone  in  every  event  of  and  earnestly  of  the  inner  life  of  the  '*  oper- 

is  life^  whether  of  sorrow  or  of  joy.    Stay  ative  "  class  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
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neiits.    Such  testimony  as  hia  cannot  be  im-  nowadays  as  the  proper  care  of  the  machine 

peached ;  it  is  worth  a  thousand  volumes  of  he  attends.    The  machine  costs  money ;  and 

surmise  and  theory  and  casual  inquiry ;  and  if  iiijured  it  will  cost  money  to  repair  it. 

here,  condensed  from  the    conversational  But  if  the  employ^  wears  out  there  are 

form  in  which  it  was  given,  is  the  testimony  plenty  of  men  waiting  to  take  his  place, 

of  a  man  who  spoke  of  what  he  knew  and  The  machine  is  taken  care  of ;  it  is  protected 

what  he  was :  from    any  influence   even  of    the  atmo^' 

**  I've  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  all  my  life,  phere  that  would  injure  it,  while  the  work- 
I  can't  say  I  like  the  occupation  and  I  should  men  and  their  families  are  packed  into  dens 
be  gJiid  to  make  a  change ;  but  what  is  a  man  called  tenements  that  the  owner  would  not 
to  do  who  has  been  born  to  it  and  who  really  stay  in  a  night,  and  can  hardly  enter  with- 
knows  nothing  else?  I  often  think  if  I  out  holding  his  nose.  You  see  them;  yoa 
had  a  little  money  ahead  I  would  strike  out  see  what  they  are, — great  brick  buildings, 
some  way,  and  leave  this  slave's  life.  I  say  put  up  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible, 
*  slave's  life ; '  well,  it's  no  better  than  that,  without  regard  to  comfort  or  convenience, 
as  the  mills  are  managed  now.  It  wasn't  and  then  packed  as  full  as  they  can  hold  of 
always  so ;  there  was  a  time  when  the  man-  human  beings.  There  are  none  of  the  little 
ufacturer  built  and  ran  his  mill,  hired  hia  comforts  that  we  imagine  in  connection 
help,  and  overlooked  their  welfare  generally,  with  the  word  *  home.'  Doors  are  in  com- 
I  well  remember  how  when  I  was  *  boy  the  mon,  stair-ways  in  common,  and  if  there 
manufacturing  villages  partook  a  great  deal  chances  to  be  something  that  we  call  a 
of  the  nature  of  patriarchal  settlements,  yard— a  bit  of  bare  earth,  soaked  with  all 
There  was  a  head  power,  and  his  way  was  sorts  of  slops  and  reeking  with  foul  odors — 
pretty  arbitrary  sometimes ;  but  the  inter-  it  is  the  common  heritage  of  a  half-dosen 
ests  of  employer  and  employed  were  well  f«.iwiliftgy  representing  it  may  be  as  many 
kept  in  view,  and  though  men  worked  more  nationalities  and  as  many  degrees  of  moral 
hours  than  now,  they  were  allowed  to  feel  degradation.  Unless  some  little  house  plant 
that  they  were  men^  and  had  men's  rights,  is  nurtured  in  the  crowded  window,  there 
The  employer  consulted  with  his  men,  ad-  is  not  a  leaf  of  green  or  a  blossom  from 
vised  them,  tried  to  have  them  respectable ;  January  to  December.  Yet  in  these  places 
and  as  a  general  thing  they  were  so.  Now  live  men  who  long  for  better  lives,  women 
this  is  all  changed.  We  have  corporations,  as  pure  and  loving  and  with  as  fine  sensi- 
agents,  superintendents,  overseers,  a  great  bilities  as  any  on  earth,  children  who  might 
middle  wall  so  high  that  the  operative— the  giow  up  to  honorably  fill  the  highest  places 
common  workman — ^has  no  more  tangible  of  trust.  Our  employers,  in  homes  of  lux- 
relations  with  the  power  that  rules  him  than  ury,  surrounded  with  every  ocHufort,  must 
has  a  Russian  peasant  with  the  czar.  I  take  their  families  every  season  to  the  sea- 
don't  know  why  this  change  has  come ;  but  side,  to  the  mountains,  or  perhaps  in  winter 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  if  the  old  system  to  the  warmer  South,  for  their  health's  sake; 
had  prevailed  we  should  not  be  so  ground  yet  their  employ^  in  these  miserable  abodes, 
down  as  we  are  in  the  matter  of  wages,  so-  have  no  respite  by  day  or  night,  summer  or 
cially,  aud  every  way.  A  board  of  stock-  winter,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  till  the  last 
holders  or  directors  can  meet  and  vote  a  ten  great  respite  comes. 

per  cent,  reduction  when  the  individual  em-  *'  You  wonder  why  we  live  in  these  places, 

ployer  never  could  bring  himself  to  do  it.  The  answer  is  simple — ^because  we  must. 

The  old  personal  friendliness  that  generally  The  employ^  of  the  corporation  must  live 

grew  up  between  the  owner  and  his  faith-  in  the  corporation  tenements,  and  if  he  occii* 

ful  servants  had  too  much  sincerity  to  allow  pies  more  room  than  is  needed  for  his  own 

such  oppression  as  we  too  often  witness  in  family  it  must  be  filled  with  boarders.    My 

later  years.  own  family  has  five  members,  and  we  pay 

*^  It  don't  seem  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  the  corporation  eight  dollars  a  month  for 

the  employ d  is  so  much  a  matter  of  concern  such  quarters  as  we  have.    I  am  better,  off 
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Uum  many  of  the  men.    I  earn  adolkr  and  future.     Mind,  I  don't  undertake  to  say 

a  quarter  a  day,  whioh  the  year  round  aver-  what  this  wrong  is,  or  where  the  faolt ;  od^ 

ages  a  trifle  leaa  than  thirty  dollars  a  month  that  it  is  not  with  the  laborer.    Why  shouM 

vben  the  mill  runa  full  time,  taking  oat  the  my  life  be  such  a  ceaseless  hoping  against 

days  we  hae  in  one  way  or  another.    The  hope^a  round  of  such  small  economies  t&at 

isnt  is  deducted  before  we  are  paid.    Our  the  soul  shrinks  and  withers  away  beneath 

ck>thing,  house-keeping  goods — apart  from  them?    And  mine  is  not  a  solitary  case; 

provisions— boots  and  shoes,  we  mean  to  keep  there  are  scores  of  such  right  here,  and  the 

within  the  same  amount  as  the  rent,  eight  country  can  show  its  thousands ;  but  all  the 

dollars;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  lo  keep  a  while  the  great  corporations  are  turning 

family  respectably  clad  and  a  house  oomiort^  down  the  screws,  and  you  can  scarcely  look 

ably  fitted  up  on  a  dollar  and  sixty  oents  a  into  a  paper  that  does  not  speak  of  a  leduo- 

head  per  month.    Fuel  and  lights  we  never  tion  somewhere  in  the  wages  of  help.    It  is 

aflow  to  cost  U8  over  a  dollar  a  week ;  and  merciless,  mereileM, 

in  summer  we  save  a  considerable  part  of  **  For  myself  I  could  bear  all  this ;  and 
that,  though  in  winter  the  margin  if  either  my  wife,  heroic  woman  that  she  is,  would 
vay  is  apt  to  be  on  the  wrong  side.  These  go  beside  me  through  life  and  never  mur- 
thne  items,  then^  dispose  of  twenty  dollars  mur ;  but  for  my  children's  sake  it  is  hard 
sadi  month,  and  leave  the  magnificent  sum  to  bear.  I  have  three, — ^boys  of  ten  and  four 
of  about  thirty<^ree  oents  per  day  with  and  a  little  girl  of  eight.  The  older  boy  is 
which  to  provide  something  for  five  mouths  a  bright  little  fellow,  dutiful  and  tender- 
to  eat,  and  meet  the  many  necessary  expenses  hearted ;  and  if  I  could  give  him  the  advan- 
which  will  steal  upon  us  unexpectedly!  Out  tages  I  'd  like  to  he  'd  make  his  mark  in  the 
of  this  third  of  a  dollar  per  day  must  come  world,  and  no  mistake.  Yet  when  I  see  the 
wiiatever  of  recreation  or  home  culture  the  surroundings  of  his  life  I  almost  wish  he 
family  is  to  enjoy,  the  bits  of  luxury  that  had  never  been  bom.  Look  at  these  chil- 
give  a  sparkle  to  life,  the  delicacies  that  shall  dren  up  and  down  the  street  1  I  'm  no  Phar* 
sfeNDgthen  and  cheer  the  weak.  Is  n't  there  isee;  I  don't  call  myself  better  than  other 
dvigar  that  we  shall  run  into  wasteful  and  men.  ,  Just  listen  to  the  sounds  of  this  hu- 
prafligate  ways !  And  when  for  months,  as  man  Babel  and  tell  me  bow  you  would  feel 
frequently  occurs,  the  mills  are  run  on  re-  to  have  a  child  of  yours  thrown  continually 
dnosd  time,  say  three-quarters,  two-thirds,  into  such  associations.  The  poor  children 
or  even  half^ime,  vrith  a  corresponding  rate  can't  live  inside  the  narrow  walls  of  that 
olwagea,  you  can  imagine  as  well  as  I  can  tenement;  they  couldn't  breathe  there. 
teQyou  how  we  mani^  to  keep  soul  and  And  outside  they  are  in  this  air  of  moral 
body  in  company.  poison.  I  can  see  the  germs  taking  root  in 
*  I  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  econ-  the  minds  of  my  children,  and  I  am  powerless 
amy,  and  it  sounds  well  enough  as  one  listens  to  remove  them  from  the  midst  of  this  con- 
to  it  But  is  it  just  that  the  skilled  labor  of  stant  contami  nation.  You  are  a  father  and 
oar  country  shall  be  only  one  remove  above  love  your  children, — ^what  can  you  imi^ine 
the  beggar  in  the  streets  ?  Nobody  objects  more  terrible  than  such  a  realization  for  a 
to  economy.  We  know  that  we  are  poor,  father  or  a  mother  ?  And  then  my  little 
and  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  situation*  Eva— she  is  so  full  of  music.  If  this  taste. 
If  a  crisis  comes  we  are  willing  to  wear  rags  an  inherited  one,  could  be  properly  directed, 
aad  live  on  husks  till  it  passes ;  but  when  what  an  advantage  it  might  be  to  her,  and 
the  country  is  fuH  of  money,  when  men  are  blessing  to  us  who  love  her.  But  at  the  veiy 
irorking  every  day,  something  is  vm)ng  if  best  she  must  for  long  years  run  the  gauntlet 
the  tried  and  faithful  workman  does  not  re-  of  this  life  to  which  she  was  bom,  and  who 
crive  for  the  labor  of  his  hands  enough  to  can  know  the  perils  that  beset  her? 
BOf^ly  his  fiamily  with  temperate,  modest  ''Occasionally  it  reaches  the  ears  of  the 
eomfortB ;  yes,  and  with  something  even  for  outer  world  that  very  young  children  are  at 
thor  euttore — something  to  fit  them  for  the  work  in  the  mills.    Our  law-makers  are  hor- 
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and  Uke  measores  to  goaid  against  againrt  the  man  who  works  with  hia  handa. 

aocb  6Til  pracHees.    Bot  wheia  is  the  xooi  It  teachee  aimply  that  it  ia  honorable  to  be 

of  the  blame  ?    Take  my  own  iamily,  ior  wealthy  and  iaahionabk,  diegracefeil  to  be 

hpmkMn^^  and   suppose  their   nnmber   in-  poor.    Such  teachings  as  these  are  bearing 

creased  two  or  three,  and  yon  have  a  picture  fmil    People  read  the  published  leporta  of 

d  Tory  many  fomilies.    Even  the  coarse  defalcationsi  embezzlements  and  frauds,  and 

food  and  the  grinding  economy  gives  out  at  wvmder  what  the  world  is  coming  to.    But 

last.    There  is  no  way  of  sustaining  life  and  we  who  live  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  and 

making  a  deoMit»  not  to  say  xespeetable,  know  the  ceaseless  grind  of  our  situation; 

appearance,  except  by  requiring  the  little  who  see  the  glitter  of  tiie  money-king's  scep- 

hands  to  join  the  work,  and  add  their  mite  ter,  can  realize  what  it  is  that  makes  a  man 

to  the  meager  income.    It  is  hard  to  give  peril  his  honor,  stake  everything  that  he 

them  over  to  the  drudgery  of  the  mill,  and  may  keep  abreast  of  the  line  of  'our  best 

parents  would  not  do  so  from  duace ;  it  is  people.'    I  don't  say  that  there  would  n't 

the  least  of  two  evils  and  they  accept  it  re-  beanyroguesif  there  were  a  healthier  social 

luctantly.    But  is  it  necessarily  worse  for  standard ;    but  I  do  say  that  one  of  the 

the  children  to  endure  the  drudgery  and  con-  greatest  incentives  to  rascalily  in  money 

fLnement  of  the  mill  than  to  live  in  the  moral  matters  would  be  removed, 

miasma  of  the  tenement  block  ?  "  ^  It  is  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way 

David  drew  himself  up  as  though  the  man  that  makes  our  mill  hands  so  ready  to  fol- 

in  him  strove  for  a  fuller  vindication;  as  low  those  senseless  pleasures  that  so  often 

though  it  would  leap  over  the  barriers  that  increase  the  hardships  of  their  situation, 

fortune  had  placed  around  it,  and  seek  its  This  terribly  monotonous  round  of  oura 

proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  human  possi-  caUs  for  relief  of  some  sort — thedazed  brain 

bility.    But  he  did  not  speak  the  words  that  does  not  discriminate,  it  rather  springs  in- 

evidently  faltered  on  his  tongue,  and  when  stinctively  to  that  whidi  shall  give  it  the 

he  vesmned  there  was  the  pathos  of  restraint  wildest  excitement  and  the  greatest  pos- 

and  weariness  in  the  tone  which  uttered  a  sible  contrast     Bum-ahops    abound    aad 

depth  of  meaning  that  the  words  did  not  by  prosper,  even  if  the  fsmilies  starve ;  and 

any  means  convey.  because  the  mm-seUer  has  money,  and  so 

^  I  think  these  things  over  sometimeB,''  social  position,  his  influence  is  allrpowerfal 

he  said,  **  and  everything  looks  so  dark  and  wherever  it  is  to  his  advantage   that  it 

cheerless  to  me  that  oftentimes  I  don't  feel  should  be  exerted,  and  so  by  state  and  by 

life  to  be  much  of  a  privilege,  after  all.    If  municipal  authorities  he  is  protected  in  th^ 

I  could  see  a  ray  of  hope,  and  any  bright*  fearful  business  instead  of  being,  outlawed 

ness  in  the  future,  it  would  give  me  strength  and  driven  into  some  respectable  pursuits 

and  courage  to  work  on.    But  there 's  notb-  <<  It  is  in  the  same  line  of  results  that  so 

ing  to  indicate  that  my  present  days  are  not  many  of  us  are  led  by  political  demagogaea 

my  best.    The  social  condition  of  the  labor-  and  cheats,  and  senseless  leaders  of  strikes, 

ing.  man  is  changing  year  by  year,  but  it  ia  Not  but  that  I  believe  in  political  action 

not  for  the  better.     If  class  lines  are  not  and  sometimes   in  strikes ;  but  they  axe 

very  sharply  drawn  they  nevertheless  do  almost  sure  to  get  into  the  hands  fA.  the 

exist,  and  they  are  all  the  more  galliDg  be-  most  blatant  demagogues,  and  so  result  only 

cause  they  have  no  right  in  this  nominally  in  injury  to  the  cause  they  ought  to  advanocb 

free  country.     Take  up  a  paper  or  book  Many  a  time  the  more  clear-headed  are 

that  treats  in  any  manner  of  social  matters,  drawn  into  support  of  men  and  measures 

and  you  will  find  the  pages  sprinkled  over  they  could  not  approve,  because  to  stand 

with  references  to  '  our  best  people.'    What  aloof  would  put  them  in  opposition  to  their 

do  they  mean  ?    Is  it  law-abiding  people  as  associates  and  they  hope  somehow  good  may 

against  the  dissolute  ?  or  Christian  against  come  out  of  it.    Only  a  little  time  ago  there 

the  godless  ?     Nothing  of  the  kind.     It  was  a  strike  at  the  mills  above  here,  against 

means    simply    the    man  of   property  as  a  proposed  reduction  in  wages.    It  seemed 
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to  ihoee  people,  as  I  happen  to  know,  that  ftose  irho  had  dared  to   say  that  them 

they  might  as  well  starre  at  onoe  as  to  eould  be  sach  a  thing  as  right  or  wrong  m 

Itarre  hjpieoe^neaL    Those  who  had  sated  tiie  treatment  of  its  help  by  a  groat  corp<H 

a  few  dolUurs  for  sidmess  or  snch  exigencies  ration ;  they  were  allowed  to  look  elsewhm 

conttibnted  of  it  to  giye  those  utterly  desti«  for  employment. 

tnte  a  little  food,  in  the  hope  that  a  few  "  And  yet^"  said  David  in  ocmclnsion,' 

days  wonM  settle  the  matter  so  that  they  ^  hopeless  as  is  our  situation  here,  it  hf 

might  go  on  at  the  old  rate.    The  board  <^  bright  compazed  with  some  elasses  of  labor, 

directors  met,  and  learning  of  these  facts  The  railroad  corporations,  especially,  whidv 

decided  that  as  the  strikers  had  money  to  pay   able-bodied    help    less   than   a   dol* 

keep  one  another  from  starvation  their  pay  lar  a  day  for  severe  manual  labor,  are  sow^ 

must  be  reduced.    The  money  due  the  help  ing  the  seeds  of  a  volcano.    Some  day  the 

for  work  done  before  the  strOce  was  locked  natural  results  will  follow  and  it  will  burst 

ttp  in  12ie  treasurer's  safe,  and  it  was  but  forth,  unfcss  a  wiser  and  more  humane  pol- 

a  few  days  before  hunger  did  the  work—  icy  shall  Ughten  tiie  hand  that  weighs  so 

fin  reduction  was  accepted  and  the  opera-  heavily  upon  the  workingman.** 
fires  resumed  work,  with  the  exception  of 
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X.  horse^^ar  with  scanty  freight,  and  he  was 

JiiiR  Hw^lH^  TI«««r-vl  «lHr.*,lnfc.  ih^  "^  UUmiudful  that  CVCU  this  pTOS^C  COU- 

mB.RiefasrdHapgood,  walking  into  the  reyanoe,  with  its  monotonous  career,  flashed 

|II  oty  one  Nowmber  evenmg,  ple^  forth  a  little  poetiy.    He  wondered  if  there 

m  hnnaelf  with  observing  with  what  ^^y^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,     ^ 

•I    T^1^^.T^^.^^^'^^^  the  scene  would  create  an  emotion  such  as 

upper  hand  of  utihty  in  the  vaned  stnfe  ^^  himself  could  call  up  on  seeing  a  dim 

uiuch  goes  on  beneath  the  glare  of  a  mate-  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  y^^^^^ 

nsl  activity.    A  railway  tram  seems  the  very  ^^    It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  m  tiie 

mogan^of  matter,andyetasheheaj^t^  midst  of  these  reflections  that  he  had  an 
Jrtsnt  ham  and  saw  tibe  hghts  of  a  gliding  j^^ment  to  keep  which  might  require 

tan  in  the  distance  he  was  quick  to  see  v:^  *-.  ^i.  •  *    xu      -i^  •  i-i    ax. 

Av  ^  ,wi.        _x,  i_     .  .  .  '^^^  «>  fifet  into  the  city  more  quickly  than 

uat all  tha  restkes mechanism  was precipi*  t.   ,  ..  ,.        «   i    .    j    .  i.- 

.,.  .  ^  J      J        ,  .    *.     .  hi*  legs  could  carry  him.    He  looked  at  his 

tiM  mto  a  sound  and  a  glanoe,  instinct         .  ^      ,  jv-i.i.-ij  •  ^ 

_:.,  .  ,  ,       ,       ^  -TT:  .,  wateh,  and  warned  by  it,  hailed  a  cariust 

with  an  aenal  beauty.    The  lights  on  the  xu  •  j  v       ^r  \x. 

,.,  ,  ^    i_.  1    ^  T.       ,  •  then  passmg  and  swimg  himself  upon  the 

bridge,  each  one  of  which,  taken  alone  and  ,^  ^  ,.?        i..i.jx^ 

-u-T-*  u.^A  —  ^  -.^*--.      1  platform.    He  passed  through  it  and  took 

dose  at  hand,  was  a  oommonphioe  convcn-  f .     ^  ^.  *^    ,      .    ,  .i. 

va^  ^  «*^  anj  «*w—  -«j  :«.  J  "^  station  upon  the  front  platform  where 

WBce  01  gas  and  glass  and  uron,  made  a  .  ,,         *  av     *     i.     .      i..  i.  i-i 

•oeceMon  «f  stany  poiata,  Ainiag  along  ''f  *^1  "*!,\^*  ^^^  ""fj^'?^  ^^^ 

m  ktidble  line.    B»  ropMted  to  himseK  ^^^^f^-    Not  Jong  before  the  bndge  was 

LovelFs  verses  •  reached  and  the  broken  row  of  houses  ended 

altogether,  he  spied  a  dark  object  appar* 

-Afftw  ^^1^  when,  on  the  dimpling  tide,  ently  upon  the  track  which  they  were  foUow- 

IhakBis  red  tttMrnenfirooitae  windows  gUde,  .^       jt.         n  j  xv     j  •      »      i.x     *•       x 

Or  the  dim  western  moon  ^^?»  *^"  *^®  called  the  dnver's  attention  to 

Bocks  her  skifTs  Image  on  the  hroad  lagoon,  i^*     l^ey  both  looked  narrowly  through  the 

Aad  Boston  diows  a  soft  Venetian  side  darkness,  the  driver  with  his  hand  upon  the 

u  tibat  Areadiaa  Ught  wlien  roof  and  tree.        .  i.-  i_     v  i.         xi_  i  -i. 

Bsid  imM  iv  d«rl%ht,  dTMtt  in  I^r"^  ^^"^®'  ^""^  ^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^'^^®'*  ^*  ^'^  ^^^ 

to  be  just  by  the  side  of  the  track.    It  made 

It  was  this  very  bridge  that  lay  before  a  motion  and  a  voice  came,  «  Halt !  "    The 

Imn;  past  him,  every  little  while,  jingled  a  car  stopped    as  the  front  platform  came 
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abreast  the  object^  and  then  Hapgood  saw  ''  Bill  Jodkins.    What 's  yours  ?  " 

that  it  was  a  man  seated  in  a  stout  wooden  ^  Bichard  Hapg^ood."     Then  he  add6d, 

chair»  so  near  as  almost  to  be  grazed  by  the  *'  Mr.  Judkins,  I  like  you.    Come  and  dine 

car.  with  me  Thankagiving  Day  at  the  Belknap 

The  occupant  of  the  chair^  when  the  car  House." 

bame  to  a  stand,  dexterously  slid  from  the  **•  What  hour  ?  ** 

chair  to  the  lower  step,  grasped  his  chair  **  One  o'clock/' 

and  swung  it  back  of  him  upon  the  plat-  "All  right"    Hapgood  jumped  off  the 

form,  then  raised  himself  by  his  arms,  drew  car  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  his  compan- 

himself  first  upon  the  platform  and  then  ions.    He  had  not  quite  reached  the  street 

upon  the  chair,  which  he  edged  into  a  more  which  he  was  to  take,  but  he  left  the  car  on 

comfortable  position.    As  he  was  perform-  a  sudden  impulse,  and  walked  rapidly  away, 

iug  the  numoBUvre,  Hapgood  stretched  out  The  unexpected  success  of  his  invitation 

his  hand  to  help  him.                     ,  had  made  him  leave  the  field  at  once,  and 

^  Get  out  I "  said  the  cripple  curtly,  and  had  given  a  zest  to  his  walk  which  showed 

then  to  the  driver,  when  he  had  settled  itself  in  a  quickened  gait     At  the  rate 

his  legless  trunk  in  the  chair  again,  ''  Go  of  speed  which  he  was  showing  there  was 

ahead."    He  was  a  powerful  looking  feUow,  no  doubt  he  would  keep  his  appointment 

with  a  thick  bushy  head  and  arms  that  had  That  appointment,  to  be  sure,  was  one  of 

grown  muscular  under  the  added  service  his  own  making,  and  the  young  man  whom 

required  of  them.    His  back  was  toward  he  was  to  meet — a  brakeman — was  moving 

Hapgoodf  who  looked  at  him  curiously  and  unconcernedly  about  the  owl  train  at  the 

made  another  effort  at  companionship.    He  depot  of  the  Great  Western  Bailroad.    The 

changed  his  position  so  as  to  stand  at  the  train  was  to  start  at  nine  o'clock.    About 

cripple's  side»  five  minutes  before  the  hour,  Hapgood  ap- 

"  That's  a  strong  arm  of  yours;  it  needs  peared  in  the  depot  and   looked  sharply 

to  be  to  do  double  work."    The  man  looked  about    Presently  he  discovered  the  man  and 

at  him  slowly  before  he  replied :  stepped  up  to  him. 

"  Yes,  it  knocked  a  man  down  this  after-  ^  Good-evening,  Stackpole,"  he  said.    The 

noon  for  calling  me  names."  man  scrutinized  him  narrowly. 

**  I  would  have  done  that  myself,  if  I  had  *^  Qh  !  "  he  said  at  length,  touching  his 

been  there."  hat,  "  Mr. Mr. " 

"Small  chance,"  said  the  man  shortly,  "Hapgood." 

with  an   unconcealed    contempt  at  Hap-  "To  be  sure,  Mr.    Hapgood,"    and  he 

good's  slight  frame.    He  went  on  however,  touched  his  hat  again.    "  You  were  on  the 

presently :    "  I  don't  mind  hard  words.    I  train  last  night    I  remember,  sir.*' 

sling  'em  myself  sometimes,  but  that  was  a  "^  ^^»  ^  ^^^^  ^*^  forgotten  our  talk,  and, 

drunken  scoundrel."  I  say,  you  "re  off  on  this  train,  I  suppose  ?  " 

«  Poor  fellow  I "  "  Yes,  sir." 

"  Poor  f  elk>w  I  what  right  had  he  to  make  "  WeU,  I  came  down  to  ask  you  if  you 

a  beast  of  himself  ?   If  I  had  my  way  I  'd  would  n't  dine  with  me  Thanksgiving  Day, 

hang  every  son  of  a  gun  that  drank  liquor."  that 's  next  Thursday,  you  know,  at  the 

"  You  'd  empty  the  city  pretty  soon,  Bill,"  Belknap  House,  at  one  o'clock." 

said  the    driver,  turning  to  him  with  a  "I  don't  know,"  said  the  man  slowly, 

laugh.  "  You  're  very  kind,  sir,  I  ain't  much  used 

"HI  did  there  'd  be  nobody  for  the  jail  to  dining.    Holidays  don't  amount  to  much 

and  the  poor-house,"  he  retorted.    "  I  say,"  ¥rith  us.    Trains  run  just  the  same.    I  don't 

to  Hapgood,  "  are  you  a  drinking  man  ?  "  generally  get  up  much  before  one  o'clock." 

«( ^o."  The  bell  sounded  and  the  man  edged  away 

«  Give  us  your  hand."    Hapgood  laughed  to  his  train,  Hapgood  following  him. 

and  returned  the  grasp.  "  O,  make  an  effort,  come  I "  said  he  good- 

"  Now  give  me  your  name,"*  said  he.  naturedly. 
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<'Well,  111  see  about  iV'  ^^  mftn  said        He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  shy  man,  and 

2i4itatiDg]y,  and  the  tnun  glided  from  the  the  idea  of  cflrrying  into  literal  execution 

station.  such  an  injunction  was  one  requiring  heroic 

**  Two,**  said  Hapgood  connting  to  himself  effort ;  but  he  was  also  profoundly  moved  by 

S8  he  went  into  the  street.    **  Two,  Bill  Jud-  tlie  searching  character  of  the  command,  and 

kins  and    George  Stackpole.    Come,  that  entirely  unwilling  to  vaporize  it  by  translat- 

is  n't  bad  for  a  beginning.    iVe  bagged  two  ing  it  into  conventional  phraseology.    On 

right  away.    I  rather  think  Stackpole  will  the  contrary  he  was  impelled  to  the  closest 

■  come.*'  possible  interpretation ;  only  thus,  he  argued, 

The  action  of  Hapgood  this  erening  might  could  he  test  the  practical  force  of  the  com? 
seem  a  mere  vagary  to  one  who  did  not  know  mand.  He  was  tired  of  speculation  upon 
him.  He  was,  in  truth,  an  enthusiast,  and  Christian  democracy;  the  further  he  pursued 
the  projects  of  an  enthusiast  are  apt  to  seem  the  matter  in  his  thought,  the  more  airy,  in- 
whims  to  the  more  matter-of-fact  and  un-  definite  andjDat</o/>a9/yv/ur«it8eemedtobe. 
imaginative.  Still,  his  enthusiasm  was  an  He  would  see  what  would  come  of  an  un 
enthnnasm  of  principle.  He  was  by  nature  conditioned  obedience  to  the  charge, 
a  shy  man  and  like  other  shy  men  a  dreamer,  *^  When  thou  makest  a  dinner."  Hapgood, 
irfaose  somewhat  precipitate  action  at  times  to  be  sure,  was  not  much  given  to  making 
has  the  appearance  of  impulse,  when  really  dinners.  He  was  not  married.  He  had 
a  feverish  seizing  of  unexpected  opportuni-  rooms  at  the  quiet  Belknap  House  and  ate 
ties  for  carrying  out  well-considered  plans,  in  solitude.  He  shrank  from  society,  not 
It  was  60  vrith  Hapgood  this  evening.  He  in  misanthropic  fashion,  but  in  a  timidity 
had  long  brooded  over  the  essentials  of  Chris-  which  sprang  from  a  very  humble  estimate 
tianity,  and  while  conforming  outwardly  to  of  his  own  attractions.  He  could  give  so 
a  conventional  morality  was  inwardly  chaf-  little  that  he  felt  it  an  imposition  to  ask 
ing  over  his  want  of  obedience  to  the  higher  anything.  Hence  his  friends  were  of  two 
laws, which  he  found  written  in  the  Bible  kinds:  ix)oks,  where  he  had  no  hesitation 
and  laid  down  as  fundamental  laws  in  the  in  choosing  the  best  and  most  honorable, 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  great  Lawgiver  and  the  poor,  when  he  could  get  these  to 
himself.  There  were  certain  incisive  words  receive  him.  He  was  almost  morbidly  sen- 
whieh  were  continually  pricking  his  comfort  sitive  as  to  the  rights  of  the  poor.  His  re- 
and  making  him  restless  with  a  sense  of  his  finement  of  nature  made  him  recoil  from 
failure  to  conform  with  the  principles  in-  anything  which  looked  in  the  least  like  con- 
volved in  them.  Above  all^  the  democracy  descension  or  patronizing;  so  he  watched  his 
of  Christianity,  so  far  inore  radical  in  its  opportunity  and  made  acquaintances  cas- 
terms  than  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  ually  as  he  traveled  or  strolled  about  the 
most  advanced  political  thinkers,  was  per-  city,  always  pleased  when  his  advances  were 
petually  outlining  itself  before  him  and  met,  and  never  presuming  upon  any  distino- 
aflently  intimating  a  contrast  with  the  smug  tions  of  social  rank  or  education.  He  was 
respectability  which  passed  itself  off  as  nine-  not  surprised  when  treated  with  suspicion, 
teenth  century  progressive  Christianity,  for  although  he  thought  none  the  less  of  a 
At  this  time  it  was  all  for  him  summed  up  man  that  he  was  poor  or  meanly  clad,  he 
in  the  words :  recognized  a  sort  of  justice  in  the  latent 
.  "  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  complaint  against  himself  that  he  was  not 
&dl  not  Ay  friendsy  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  poor  and  that  he  was  well  dressed :  My  good 
thy  Inmrnen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbors ;  lest  they  friend,  he  seemed  to  say,  don't  despise  me 
a/w  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made  for  being  rich  and  fastidious.  I  know  I 
Aee,  Bui  when  thou  mokest  a  feast,  call  the  have  not  yet  conformed  to  the  command — ^I 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind :  and  thou  have  not  yet  sold  all  that  I  have  and  given 
.AaU  be  blessed;  for  they  cannot  recompense  to  the  poor;  I  don't  see  my  way  quite  yet, 
thee :  for  thou  skalt  be  recompensed  at  the  res-  but  meanwhile  accept  me  as  a  humble  friend, 
vrrection  of  the  just,"  condescend  \o  forgive  my  prosperity  and 
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treat  me,  if  you  can,  like  one  of  yoarselves.  morning  paper.    For  weeks  he  had  made  his 

There  sorely  must  be  some  things  that  we  daily  purchase  of  him  and  given  him  good 

have  in  common.  morning,  much  wondering  in  his  mind  how 

The  coming  of  Thanksgiving  had  ooneen-  the  man  could  so  accurately  discriminate  be- 
trated  Hapgood's  scattered  purposes  of  hos-  tween  his  different  wares.  There  was  in- 
pitality.  There  were  family  circles  into  deed  something  mildly  satirical  in  the  spec- 
which  he  might  step  as  a  guest,  where  his  tacle  of  a  blind  man  selling  newspapers,  as 
silent  wishes  would  have  been  cheerfully  ao-  if  the  differences  which  the  several  journals 
cepted  in  lieu  of  more  aggressive  social  qual-  so  loudly  proclaimed  were  after  all  a  mat- 
ities,  but  he  conceived  that  the  very  absorp-  ter  of  touch,  and  each  paper  with  its  ve- 
tion  of  other  people  in  the  festival  left  him  hement  politics  was  known  by  its  texture 
more  at  liberty  and  leisure  to  formulate  his  under  the  thumb.  Haj^ood,  as  he  watched 
floating  notions  and  make  the  experiment  from  a  little  distance  the  succession  of  peo- 
which  had  gradually  assumed  all  the  imper-  pie  who  came  and  bought  their  papers, 
ativeness  of  a  duty  to  him.  It  had  chanced  amused  himself  with  the  fancy  that  the  buy- 
that  a  railway  journey  at  night  had  given  ers  might  all  be  as  intellectually  blind  as 
him  a  new  acquaintance  in  a  hard-worked  the  old  man  was  physically,  and  knew  the 
brakeman,  who  had  been  drawn  out  by  character  of  the  paper  they  read  only  by  be- 
Hapgood's  considerate  sympathy  and  had  ing  habituated  to  its  style.  He  stood  by 
disclosed  the  interior  of  a  toilsome  and  not  the  old  man's  stand  at  dusk  and  saw  him 
veiy  hopeful  life.  He  resolved  to  give  this  methodically  fold  his  remaining  stock  and 
solitary  man  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  not  in  prepare  to  wheel  off  his  movable  shop, 
alms-giving  fashion,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  «  Grood-eveuing,"  he  said,  trusting  to  his 
genuine  hospitality,  inviting  him  to  his  voice  being  familiar,  *<do  you  have  far  to 
rooms  and  treating  him  with  all  the  resp^t  go  with  your  cart  ?  '* 
which  he  could  show  to  any  guest.  It  was  **  Oh,"  said  the  blind  man,  stopping  a  mo- 
while  on  his  way  to  find  Staokpole  that  he  ment,  and  seeming  to  listen  to  the  past 
had  happened  upon  the  cripple  Judkins  and  sound  of  the  voice,  "  you  are  the  young  man 
the  unexpected  meeting  bad  proved  a  most  who  wishes  me  good-morning ;  no,  not  very 
hopeful  augury.  Exactly  how  Judkins  and  far.  I  put  my  things  away  in  a  store  near 
Stackpole  would  agree  he  did  not  know,  and  by,"  and  completing  his  few  arrangements, 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  desirability  of  he  began  to  trundle  his  cart  cautiously  but 
making  his  dinner-party  harmonious,  but  at  with  confidence,  while  Hapgood  kept  by  hia 
present  his  chief  concern  was  to  find  half  a  side. 

dozen  people  who  would  accept  any  invita-  **  I  should  think  as  winter  cames  on,  you 

tion  he  could  give  them.  would  find  it  rather  cold  business  selling 

He  had  secured  two  guests ;  he  wanted  your  papers  even  under  the  shelter  of  the 

four  more  if  he  could  get  them,  and  he  cast  wall" 

about  among  his  acquaintances  for  them.  "  Yes,  it  do  grow  colder,  but  I  get  used  to 

Families  might  have  their  Thanksgiving,  it,  and  the  papers  keep  me  warm." 

however  humble,  by  themselves ;  he  aimed  <*  The  papers  ?  " 

only  ajb  the  solitary.  Fortune  had  favored  him  <<Yes."    The  man  let  his  barrow  rest  a 

so  far ;  a  patient  search  would  certainly  dis*  moment  and  looked    about  as  if   to  see 

close  the  other  guests,  and  surely  there  must  whether  any  one  else  was  near,  then  plucked, 

be  within  easy  call  four  persons  in  a  great  his  companion  by  the  sleeve  and  told  him 

city  who  were  poor  or  maimed  or  lame  or  in  a  half  whispered  confidence  that  he  had 

blind  and  were  in  no  great  demand  by  other  discovered  the  comfortable  properties  of  old 

givers  of  dinner  parties.    His  walks  about  newspapers  and  had  an  entire  suit  of  under 

town  and  his  memory  of  disabled  persons  clothing  made  of  them.    "  Cheap,  too,"  he 

whom  he  had  been  wont  to  notice  soon  sup-  added  with  a  smack  of  his  lips.    Hapgood 

plied  him  with  desirable  candidates.   There  smiled  and  listened  to  hear,  if  he  could,  the 

was  a  blind  man  of  whom  htf  bought  his  rustling  of  the  old  man's  newspaper  sheath. 
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"  I  dont  mind  teiling  you,"  the  old  man  Jim    Carty   was  a  homeless  fellow    who 

went  0Q»  as  he  took  up  his  load,  ^  but  I  might  almost  be  excused  from  much  riches 

wouldn't  tell  any  body  else  if  I  were  you."  as  having  no  mortal  use  to  which  he  could 

^  Why,  it  might  increase  your  sales."  The  put  them.    He  knew  of  no  earthly  being 

man  shook  his  head.  who  held  any  ties  of  relatioaship.    In  mo- 

'*  It  is  n't  a  good  plan  to  let  on  about  snoh  ments  of  unwonted  animation  he  would  refer 

things.    If  I  had  a  wife,  but  I  have  n*t,  I  'd  distantly  to  a  second  cousin  who  had  gone,  as 

be  careful  what  I  told  her,"  he  said  impress-  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  to  Califor- 

ively.    He  had  reached  by  this  time  the  nia,  where  Jim's  imagination  pictured  him 

store  where  he  bestowed  his  apparatus ;  his  as  eating  off  gold  plates ;  but  this  solitary 

unsold  stock  he  tucked  under  his  arm  and  apotheosis  of  relationship  was  all  that  ever 

began  to  make  off.  seemed  to  exist  in  his  mind  or  his  history. 

*^  Let  me  walk  with  you,"  said  Hapgood  He  lived  by  hook  and  by  crook.    He  picked 

kunying  after.    The  man  hesitated.  up  jobs,  ate  when  he  had  anything  to  eat, 

**  Little  rather  not,"  he  said  finally.  went  without  it  when  he  had  nothing,  slept 

*<  Well  I  wont  press  it,  but  I  wanted  to  furtively  in  the  shadow  and  commended 

ttk  a  favor  of  you.    I  came  to-night  to  ask  himself  to  Hapgood  chiefly  for  two  reasons, 

you  to  dine  with  me  Thanksgiving  Day.  his  unfailingly  sober  cheerfulness  and  his 

I'm  a  bachelor  too»  and  keep  bachelor's  quar-  fanatic  love  of  cleanliness.    No  winter  day 

ten  at  the  Belknap,  near  here,  you  know,  was  so  cold  but  Jim  would  manage  to  get  a 

Come  round  Thursday  at  one  o'clock."  plunge  in  the  salt  water,  though  he  had  to 

^  There  ain't  any  evening   papers  that  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  get  it.    Whatever 

day,"  said  the  man  reflectively.  ''  Ko  fooling,  he  earned  was  immediately  spent.    Jim  had 

eh?  "he  asked  suddenly,  as  if  remembering  not  a  particle  of  thrift  about  him.    He  was 

some  disagreeable  experience.  neatly  clad«  he  was  clean,  he  was  well,  he 

**  Not  a   bit,"  said    Hapgood    heartily,  was  good-natured,  but  Hapgood  had  never 

*  Just  an  old  fashioned  dinner."  found  anybody  so  absolutely  careless  of  the 

''WeU,riloome.  Want  an  evening  paper?  morrow.    Jim  easily  accepted  an  invitation 

I  sell  *em  a  cent  less  after  six  o'clock."    Hap-  to  dinner. 

good  bought  the  most  expensive  one,  and        **  I  '11  run  on  an  errand  for  you  afterward, 

was  turning  away  when  he  suddenly  re-  Mr.  Hapgood,"  he  said,  '*  to  pay  for  it." 
uembered  that  tiiey  did  not  know  each        '*  O  no,  Jim.    When  I  invite  my  friends 

other's  name.  to  dinner  I  don't  ask  them  to  pay  the  bills. 

**  I  say,"  he  caUed  out,  ^  I  forgot  some-  But  stay,  you  know  Bixby  that  keeps  the 

filing.  My  name  is  Hapgood."  fruit  stand  on  Endicott  street  ?  " 

*^0,  it  is?"  and  something  like  a  smile        '<  The  one-eyed  man  ?  " 
crossed  the  man's  face.    ''Well,  I  guess        ''Tes." 

there  wa'n't  more  than  one  at  the  Belknap.        *^  I  know  him.    He 's  a  blarney." 
Mine  'a  Joy."  "  Well,  I  wish  you  'd  invite  him  to  come 

"  Good-night  then,  Mr.  Joy,  1 11  see  you  too.    I  may  not  get  down  there  to^iay." 
Thursday  at  one."     For  the  other  three        "I'll  go  this  minute.    I've  nothing  in 

guests  Hapgood  was  content  to  call  upon  particular  to  do.    He'll  come."    Hapgood 

some  poor  men  whom  he  had  known  for  in-  felt  a  twinge  as  Jim  left  him  at  the  comer 

uefinite  periods  and  whose  poverty  he  could  of  the  street.    He  had  tried  to  persuade 

unhesitatingly  vouch  for.    One  was  the  poor-  himself  that  it  was  lack  of  time  that  pre- 

est  man  whom  he  knew,  and  he  selected  him  vented  him  from  going  himself  to  ask  Bixby, 

from  a  tolerably  large  collection  of  acquaint-  but  he  knew  very  well  that  he  dreaded  the 

anees;  for  Hapgood,  while  not  by  any  means  profuse   and  fulsome  gratitude  which  he^ 

an  indiscriminately  charitable  man,  was  a  should  receive.    He  owned  the  weakness  j| 

genuine  sympathizer  with  all  fonns  of  pov-  but  he  felt  almost  hopeful  that  Bixby  would 

erty,  doing  his  best  in  a  mental  way  to  refuse  an  invitation  sent  by  Jim  Carty's 

efiaee  his  own  insolent  ease  and  wealth,  hand.    There  remained  one  guest  only  to 
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invite,  and  Hapgood  wae  on  his  way  to  see  "I  forgot.    Their  oomix&g  migbt  seem  a 

him  wben  he  had  fortunately  stombled  npon  little  odd  to— to  the  serraiktoy  for  they  aie 

Jim  Carty.    This  was  old  Andrew  Faieer«  not  eepedally  etogwit  men.    One  is  a  Uind 

a  half  paralyzed  man  who  carried  on  a  fretp  man —  " 

f  ul  eziatence  at  the  top  of  a  tenement  honse.  *'  O,  yes,  he  was  hare  to^y,**  and  the 

It  was  incredible  how  tenacionsly  and  to  host  smiled. 

how  apparently  little  purpose  this  man  clung  <<  I  wonder  if  he  mistook  the  day." 

to  his  meager  existence.    He  did  not  lack  ^O  no ;  he  eame  to  ask  If  there  was  a 

for  food  and  shelter ;  there  were  those»  Hap-  Mr.  Hapgood  lived  here  and  to  make  sure 

good  chiefly  among  them,  who  provided  for  of  the  {dace  I  suppose  ?  " 

his  daily  wants,  yet  the  old  man  seemed  ^  Another  has  only  one  eye,''  went  on 

always  in  terror  at  the  prospect  of  starva-  Hapgood,  trying  to  set  out  his  company  on 

tion,  always  complaining  of  his  hard  lot  its  most  conspicuous  rather  than  its  most 

Hapgood  determined  to  give  him  for  once  a  objectionable  side.    ^  I  mention  it  so  that 

rest  from  his  incessant  fear.    He  found  him  you  may  not  be  surprised  at  the  kind  of 

fumbling  about  his  little  stove,  stirring  some  people  I  hare  asked.    I  should  not  Hke 

mess  and  muttering  to  himself.  them  embarrassed  throng  any  misunde»> 

^  Eating  your  supper,  Andrew  ? ''  he  asked  standing." 

heartily.  ''O,  certainly  not,  certainly  not.    Thegr 

<*Ay,  Mr.  Hapgood,  and  where  to-mop-  will  all  inquire  for  you,  of  course  ?  " 

row's  breakfast  is  to  come  from  I  don't  ^  Yes,  but  yon  must  not  suppose  they  are 

know.    I  sometimes  think  that  I  'd  best  all  to  be  known  by  some  defect    There  is 

give  up  altogether  and  lay  my  old  carcass  one  other,  however,  whom  I  ought  to  mei^ 

down,  but  it 's  hard  parting  with  life."  tion.    He  is  an  unfortunate  cripple,  who 

"  Keep  your  courage  up  for  twenty  hours  has  lost  the  use  of  bis  legs.    Will  you  kindly 

more,  Andrew.    I  've  come  to  ask  you  to  a  see  that  two  of  the  boys  bring  him  upstairs 

Thanksgiving  dinner  with  me  to-morrow,  at  in  his  chair?   He  inH  probably  l»ing  his 

one  o'clock."    Andrew  shook  his  head  in-  chair  with  him." 

credulously.  «  O,  certainly,  certainly." 

''  Don't,  Mr.  Hapgood,  don't,"  he  groaned.  « I  want  a  good,  substantial  dinner  with* 

'*  I  used  to  eat  Thanksgiving  dinners.   Don't  out  any  wines." 

torture  an  old  man  that  way."  <«  And  you  'U  dine  with  them,  Mr.  Hi^ 

<<  Never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  good  ?  " 

Andrew.    Do  you  want  me  to  write  my  in-  "  Why  of  couras.    Why  not  ?  " 

vitation  and  send  it  round  by  a  black  boy  ?  "  «  O,  certainly,  certainly.    I  only  thought, 

The  old  man  shut  his  eyes, — ^be  had  no  bet-  jast  for  a  moment,  that  perhaps  you  were 

ter  way  of  smiling.  giving  a  dinner  out  of  charity  to  half  a 

<<  It  'U  be  the  last  dinner  I  'U  ever  eat,  I  dozen  poor  people,  and  wanted  the  {deasure 

expect"  of  doing  a  good  turn." 

«  Then  it  shall  be  a  good  one  worth  your  «  My  guests  are  poor,"  said  Hapgood, 

eating."    That  evening  Hapgood  called  in  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  *«but  I  don't 

his  host  of  the  Belknap  to  make  arrange-  propose  to  despise  them." 

ments  for  the  morrow's  dinner.    He  disliked  «  o,  certunly  not,  certamly  not,"  and  the 

the  appearance  of  eccentricity  and  shrank  landlord  went  away,  much  wondering  what 

from  disclosing  his  plans  fully ;  still  he  had  come  over  that  quiet  Mr.  Hapgood. 
must  needs  make  necessary  provision. 

"  I  want  to  provide  for  a  little  dinner  to-  ^^' 

arrow,"  he  began.    "  I  have  asked  sixpeo-  The  crisp  air  of  Thanksgivmg  Day  gave 

le  to  take  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  me."  a  fillip  to  Hapgood's  zeal,  not  altogether 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hapgood."  unnecessary  as  the  dinner  hour  drew  near. 

^  They  can  come  up  here."     The  host  He  did  not  flinch  ixom  what  be  had  under- 
stared  a  little,  and  Hapgood  colored.  taken,  but  he  felt  some  uneasy  forebodings 
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in  his  rnindy  whieh  tpnuig  perhaps  from  an  angels*  hands  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 

uidiie  assertion  of  that  refinement  of  natore  celestial  beauty  which  had  so  lately  been  re- 

which  made  him  keen  to  feel  spiritual  truths,  linquished.    A  sigh  came  from  Hapgood  as 

keen  also  to  feel  any  disturbance  along  the  he  turned  this  over  in  his  mind,  a  sigh  that 

line  of  his  spiritual  nature.    He  rather  felt  in  his  own  life  there  was  much  of  the  sensi- 

than  argued  the  weight  which  poverty  laid  tireness  to  evil,  and  little  of  the  power  to 

apcm  him,  not  his  own,  for  he  had  none,  but  redeem  it. 

il^  poverty  of  others  whieh  he  had  Ticari-  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  as  he  drew  near 
ooaly  i>*a^w»<^i~  Periiaps  it  was  for  this  lea-  his  house,  and  he  hastened  lest  any  of  his 
80B  that  he  bent  his  steps  this  Thanksgiving  guests  should  anticipi^te  him.  He  was  not 
monaingover  the  bridge  which  he  had  lately  a  moment  too  soon.  As  he  entered  the 
eroflsed  in  the  ev^ung,  returning  to  the  house  he  heard  a  loud  voice  violently  gestic- 
neighborhood  which  he  had  then  quitted,  ulating  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
For  there  was  a  house  at  which  he  was  **  Hands  off  1  hands  off,  I  tell  you.  Leave 
vont  to  find  himself,  as  the  good  phrase  me  alone.  This  is  not  the  first  pair  of  stairs 
goei^  at  home.  He  had  indeed  been  in-  I've  climbed."  Bill  Jndkins  was  engaged 
vited  to  dine  there  that  day,  but  had  in  a  scufBe  of  words  with  the  landlord  and 
pleaded,  against  his  own  strong  desire,  two  good-natured  waiters  who  stood  ready 
anether  and  more  imperative  engagement,  to  help  him  up  the  staircase.  The  cripple 
tbe  nature  of  whieh  he  had  not  disclosed,  was  planted  on  the  lower  step,  his  heavy 
He  walked  out  now  toward  the  house,  but  trunk  looking  as  if  rooted  there,  while  his 
ooniented  himself  with  a  distant  view  of  it,  hand  held  his' wooden  chair  which  he  bran- 
turned  on  his  heel  and  retraced  his  steps.  dislbed  about  in  a  threatening  way. 

Hspgood's  religiousness  of  nature  made  '*  See  here,  Mr.  Hapgood,"  said  he,  as  he 

his  experience  to  find,  so<Hier  or  later,  an  caught  sight  of  his  host,  *<  call  off  t^ese  black- 

sewuit  or  a  parallel  in  some  phase  of  his  guards  or  I  'U  break  their  heads  for  them." 

divioe  Master's  life.    Think  it  not  strange,  <*He  needn't  be  so  peppery,"  explained 

tibsn,  that  his  mind  turned,  by  no  very  wil*  the  landlord.    '*  We  only  offered  to  help  him 

fol  ^ort,  to  a  contemplation  of  Christ's  atti-  upstaira  as  you  asked,  sir." 

tode  toward  poverty,  and  busied  itself  with  "  Never  mind,  Mr.  Judkins,"  said  Hap- 

nfleetion  of  the  peculiar  burden  which  that  good,  **  they  had  the  best  intentions,  but  you 

iffliction  of  mankind  must  have  laid  upon  can  show  them  the  trick  of  walking  up- 

Him.    He  considered  how  exquisitely  at-  stairs."    Judkins,  with  a  contemptuous  look 

toned  that  supreme  nature  was  to  all  bar-  at  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  toss  his  chair 

monies,  how  instantaneously  it  answered  deftly  to  a  landing  above,  and  then  to  squirm, 

the  slightest  manifestatioB  of  beauty  and  for  there  is  no  other  word  for  it,  with  aston- 

exoellenoe  in  human  character,  and  thus  bow  ishing  agility  up  the  steps,  while  the  little 

ibe^  it  must  have  bem  jarred  by  all  the  crowd  below  looked  admiringly  on.    Hap- 

diacords  which  poverty  makes.    The  mere  good  followed  him  and  accompanied  him 

pliTiieal  discomforts  of  contact — ^faow  pain-  along  the  passage  as  he  moved,  propelling 

folly  must  they  have  struck  upon  a  nature  himself  witii  a  half  sliding  motion  by  means 

etpable  of  turning  every  subtlest  disclosure  of  his  powerful  arms, 

of  nature  into  adivine  parable.    The  revela-  *^  I  bring  my  chair  along,  Mr.  Hapgood," 

iion,  too,  of  the  entanglement  of  sin  and  pov-  said  he,  as  they  entered  the  room,  **  because 

«tjr— -how  powerfully  must  it  have  over-  I  sit  best  in  it.    It's  the  right  height  and 

ihadowed  a  life  given  to  the  redemption  of  it 's  strong.     I  like  strong  things.    Now 

auakind.     No  wonder  that  the  tempter  put  those  little  straw-bottomed  chairs  of  yours 

hefers  His  mind  the  striking  comparison  of  I  should  smash  to  flinders  if  I  fell  into  them, 

tbspoor,  helpless  human  creature  fumbling  as  I  faU  into  this."    Hapgood  noticed  for 

about  m  ttie  world,  and  the  glorious  spirit  the  first  time  that  Judkins'  chair,  besides 

of  power  soaring  from  the  pinnacles  of  the  being  of  strong,  well-seasoned  oak  was  braced 

tample,  held  incorruptible  and  unharmed  in  and  girded  with  iron.     It  had  a  strange 
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individuality  and  aeemed  almost  alive  in  the  geoeral  Iftenees  of  hiB  party  to  the  selecter 

handB  of  its  master  who  made  a  sort  of  com-  circles  in  which  he  moved.    There  was  lees 

panion  of  it  and  patted  it  good-naturedly  as  conocahnent  of  feeling,  less  outwani  respect 

he  sat  down  in  its  lap.    He  looked  curiously  a  little  more  shameless  expression  of  surprise 

about  the  room  with  its  signs  of  educated  and  annoyance,  and  he  seemed  to  hav©  be- 

^g^lQ^  fore  him  a  company  from  which  the  mask 

**  Why,  you're  quite  a  swell,  ain't  you?"  of  politeness  had  been  partially  removed, 

he  said  with  a  rough  concession  to  his  host's  There  was  in  place  of  it  a  constraint  and 

tastes.    "  I  've  been  trying  to  get  our  Holly  awkwardness  as  of  people  who  found  them^ 

Tree  to  hang  some  moie  pictures.    We  've  selves  in  a  faJbse  position  and  were  under  a 

got   one,   now—Columbus  Sighting  Land,  strain  in  their  eff<Hrt  to  appear  at  ease.    Thia 

Did  you  ever  see  it  ?  "  Hapgood  was  not  sure,  indeed  he  had  expected,  and  as  the  best  cure 

*'  They  laugh  at  me  and  say  there 's  too  for  it  of  which  he  could  think,  he  had  given 

much  land,  that  it  ought  to  be  all  water  to  directions  to  have  dinner  as  promptly  as  poe- 

suit  my  taste.     I'm  agent  for  the  Holly  sihle.    The  silence  at  first  before  dinner  wae 

Tree.    I  guess  you  've  got  some  more  folks  announced  was  oppressive.    No  one  spoke 

coming."    Hapgood's  ear  had  caught  a  shuf-  mitil  he  was  first  spoken  to,  and  thus  the 

fling  sound  also,  and  he  opened  his  door  to  burden  fell  upon  the  host  of  keeping  up  the 

behold  the  entire  remainder  of  his  party  conversatiim.    He  essayed  to  draw  out  Carty. 

coming  along  the  passage  in  an  irresolute  "  Did  you  get  your  cold  water  bath  to^y, 

fashion,  led  by  a  servant  who  was  pointing  Jim?" 

the  way  and  followed  by  two  or  three  more  **  I  did,  sir."  The  question,  without  fmv 
who  appeared  to  have  constituted  themselveb  ther  bxj^nation,  seemed  rather  personal, 
a  sort  of  rear  guard  to  the  oddly-assorted  and  Hapgood  hastened  •  to  explain  to  the 
company,  as  if  they  feared  some  might  escape  rest  that  Jim  took  his  salt  bath  every  day  in 
before  being  finally  cornered  in  Mr.  Hap-  the  year,  no  matter  how  the  mercury  stood, 
good's  apartment.  The  servant  in  advance  It  waa  appallingly  like  a  show  of  some  sort. 
was  encouraging  the  company  and  those  be-  The  rest  all  listened  silently,  and  Jim  stirred 
hind  were  gently  prodding  them  on  as  Hap-  uneasily  in  his  chair.  Judkins  only  showed 
good  showed  himself.  some  sign  of  approbation.  He  had  been 
''Here  they  are,  now,"  said  the  advance  glaring  at  the  rest  of  the  company  as  if  they 
servant,  as  if  he  was  entitled  to  a  reward  for  were  a  pack  of  dissolute  inebriates,  but  now 
catching  them.  "  This  is  the  room,  gentle-  turned  to  Jim  and  said : 
men,"  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  '' Good  for  you.  Cold  water 's  the  thing, 
stepped  aside  and  ushered  them  in.  Jim  inside  or  out."  There  was  a  murmur  at 
Carty  could  hardly  be  called  reluctant,  but  this  from  the  company,  probably  moro  as 
he  was  held  back  by  the  tardier  steps  of  An-  propitiation  to  the  malignant  torso  in  hia 
drew  Falser,  the  half  paralytic  whom  he  had  iron  bound  chair  than  of  assent  to  the  propo- 
undertaken  to  help  over  the  road.  They  sition.  The  folding  doors  however  were 
were  in  advance  and  behind  them  came  opened  at  this  moment,  and  dinner  was  an* 
Bixby  the  fruit  seller,  his  face  in  an  anguish  nounced  to  the  ear  by  the  servant  in  waiting 
of  smirk,  accompanying  Mr.  Joy,  the  blind  and  to  the  eye  by  the  well-loaded  table  be- 
newspaper  man,  whom  he  gripped  by  the  fore  them.  Hapgood  had  taken  care  that 
arm  as  if  he  had  captured  him.  Last  of  all  there  should  be  no  display  upon  the  table 
came  Stackpole,  the  brakeman,  who  hung  of  any  unusual  elegance ;  it  was  to  be  a  good 
back  with  just  sufficient  irresolution  to  pre-  dinner  #st  forth  simply  and  neatly  with  the 
vent  him  from  making  his  escape  altogether,  ordinary  service  of  the  house.  The  two 
t  was  evident  that  the  company,  picked  up  waiters  who  stood  in  the  room  looked  at 
it  wero  at  random,  waa  not  without  each  other  furtively  as  the  guests  filed  sol- 
some  mutual  acquaintance.  They  all  eyed  emnly  in,  giving  a  wide  berth  to  Judkins 
each  other  with  a  general  air  of  distrust,  and  his  chair.  Hapgood  gave  Judkins  the 
and  Hapgood  was  oddly  reminded  of  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  disposed  the  other 
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goedts  with  no  oyer-caiefiil  diaorimination,        ^  They  'd  only  go  and  spend  it  on  drink/* 

giving  however  his  oi^  right-hand  place  to  growled  Judkins.    "  If  I  was  mayor  of  this 

old  Palfler  as  the  one  most  likely  to  need  city  I  'd  make  every  poor  man  work  for  his 

his  attention,  and  placing  Mr.  Joy,  the  blind  living.    The  city  has  to  take  care  of  'em, 

man,  on  his  left.    The  attention  of  the  com-  and  the  city  ought  to  get  work  out  of  'em. 

pany  was  soon  given  with  little  divorsion  to  Look  at  me  I    I  've  got  less  than  one  leg, 

the  bnsinesB  of  eating,  and  Hapgood  could  but  if  I  'd  lost  both  arms  I  'd  roll  the  roads 

not  help  seeing  the  half  stealthy  way  in  with  my  trunk  before  I  'd  do  nothing.    I 

wiiich  his  groests  helped  themselves.    He  tell  you  it 's  the  poor  that  are  tu  blame  for 

znadd  it  his  business  to  urge  the  feast  upon  being  poor." 

them,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  ^eing  the        ^  That 's  so,"  said  Mr.  Joy  at  the  other 

table  grow  lighter  under  ihe  diligence  of  the  end  of  the  table ;  <*  I  'm  blind,  but  I  'd  like 

diners.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  coffee  to  see  the  man  that  tried  to  pass  counterfeit 

VIS  brought  on  that  there  was  anything  money  on  me." 

vkieh  could  be  called  sociability,  much  less       *^  Well  I've  known  what  it  was  to  be  poor," 

hilarity.    The  guests  ventured  to  move  a  said  old  FahKr  in  his  quavering  voice,  *'  and 

little  away  from  the  table  and  to  resume  I  say  it  wa'n't  my  fault    I'm  an  old  man, 

wmething  of  their  accustomed  ease.    The  and  I  ha'n't  got  many  years  to  live,  and  I 

hot  mocha  had  a  mildly  encouraging  quality,  tell  ye  one  and  all,  don't  ye  trust  nobody, 

and  Mr.  Bixby,  who  had  hitherto  done  little  Take  care  of  yourselves ;  look  out  for  num- 

more  than  smile,  an  action  which  had  an  ber  one.    Number  one  's  a  good  fellow." 
unfortunate  likeness  to  a  leer,  owing  to  his        "  I'll  bet  he  is,"  said  Bixby,  giving  Falser 

single  eye,  broke  out  now  in  praise  of  the  a  sly  dig.   **  We're  all  number  two  here ; 

entertainment.  that's  number  one  up  there  at  the  head  of 

**  I  call  this  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  Mr.  Hap-  the  table.    I  never  thought  when  he  came 

good,"  he  eried  out»  *'  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  round  and  bought  fruit  reg'Iarly  of  roe, 

and  if  you  11  permit  me,  sir,  I  '11  give  yon  that  I'd  ever  eat  at  his  table,"  and  he  reached 

Ihe  thanks  of  the  company  for  this  fine  din-  out  his  arm  for  some  more  figs, 
ner,"  and  he  rose  to  his  feet.  '*  What  a  greedy  boot-lick,"  said  Stackpole 

**  No,  no,  Mr.  Bixby,  sit  down,"  said  Hap-  in  a  low  tone  to  Judkins.  ^  How  do  you  think 

good.    **  We  won't  have  any  speeches."  Mr.  Hapgood  there  likes  it  ?  " 

"Mr.  Hai)good  '11  preach  to  us  instead,"        **  I  don't  believe  that  number  one  takes 

wMspeied  Stadcpole  to  his  next  neighbor,  best  care  of  himself,"  said  Hapgood  with  a 

vho  was  Jim  Carty.    ^  That 's  what  he 's  pleasant  smile,  **  when  he  is  not  looking 

got  08  here  for,  you  may  bet."    On  Carty's  after  number  two.    I  believe  you,  Bixby, 

other  side  was  Mr.  Joy  who  at  the  same  mo-  would  rather  give  an  apple  any  day  to  a  poor 

meat  was  ^ing  to  reckon  up  with  him  the  fellow  than  sell  it  to  him,  if  you  could  afford 

eoat  of  the  entertainment.  to." 

*'  It 's  a  good  dinner  though,"  said  the  pan*       *^  You  "re  right  there,"  cried  Bixby ;  "  if  I 

per  spendthrift,  **  and  I  don't  know  as  yon  had  all  the  money  there  is  in  this  room,  I'd 

eaa  xnake  your  money  do  better."    Mr.  Joy  know  what  to  do  with  it." 
ihook  his  head  dubiously.  **  It's  the  poor  knows  how  to  treat  the 

"  Twelve  dollars — that 's  what  we  've  reck-  poor,"  spoke  up  Stackpole  boldly. 
ODsd,  let  alone  the  fancy  things  that  I  don't       *<  Yes,"  said  Hapgood,  **  I  've  seen  more 

know  the  price  of ;  you  and  I  don't  save  up  real  generosity  among  poor  people  than  I 

so  much  in  a  good  while."    Stackpole,  not  have  among  rich.    The  poor  widow  who 

baring  mnch  control  of  Carty's  ear,  turned  only  gave  one  mite —  " 
to  his  other  neighbor  the  cripple  Judkins.  <<  'Tain't  real  generosity,"  interrupted  Mr. 

"It *B  a  fine  thing  to  be  rich, is  n't  it,  and  Joy,  '<  to  give  away  money.     If  everybody 

amnse  yourself  with  feeding  the  poor.    If  I  kept  all  they  earned  there  would  n't  be  any 

bad  money,  I'd  like  to  scatter  it  round  beggars.    If  you  give  away  what  you've 

among  a  lot  of  poor  devils."  saved,  who's  going  to  take  care  of  you 
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when  your  money  '8  all  gone  ?    No,  no ;  the  anything,**  said  Mr.  Joy,  as  if  uttering  a 

m&n  to  be  generous  to  is  the  one  you  know  new  piece  of  wisdom, 

best,  and  know  what  he  wants,  and  that 's  **  How  can  they  ?  "  roared  out  Judkins,  to 

yourself/'    A  murmu^r  of  approbation  went  whom  the  subject  acted  as  a  red  rag,  inflam- 

up  from  the  company,  and  the  blind  sage  ing  him  at  once.  <' They 've  sold  themselves 

tapped  complacently  with  his  fingers  on  the  in  slavery  and  their  master  won't  take  care 

table.    Only  Jim  Carty  ventured  to  dissent,  of  them  in  their  old  age.^    He  was  half 

*^  I  own  it 's  fine  to  have  something  left  leaning  on  the  table  before  him,  his  face 

over,but  ain't  it  morebotherthan  it's  worth,  growing  purple  as  he  struck  his  fist  upon 

any  way  ?   You  've  got  to  take  care  of  it,  and  the  mahogany.  **  The  man  who  drinks,  and 

there  ain't  any  one  you  could  trust,  is  there  the  man  who  sells  him  drink,  aud  the  man 

now  ?  "  aiid  he  looked  round  on  the  company,  who  gives  him  drink  are  all  the  enemies  of 

*<  I'd  trust  Mr.  Hapgood here,  "said  Bixby  the  poor  man,  and  there  isnt  a  gallows 

with  a  greasy  smile.  that 's  high  enough  to  hang  them.    Look  at 

<<rd  trust  myself,"  said  Judkins,  bringing  me,  menl    I've  had   both  my  legs  sawed 

his  fist  down  on  the  table.  off  by  a  drunken  man,  and  I  have  nt  any 

«  Trust  number  one,  trust  number  one,"  knees  left  to  pray  on,  but  I  can  lift  my  hands 

said  old  Falser,  coughing.  up  and  cry  for  a  curse  upon  those  beasts 

<<  That's  a  bank  that  does  n't  break,"  said  who  go  about  deforming  the  world."    The 

Mr.  Joy,  sententiously.  other  guests  looked  furtively  at  one  another 

<*  Well,  I  suppose  I  could  carry  something  as  Judkins  poured  out  an  intemperate  tor- 
round  in  my  pocket,"  resumed  Jim,  who  took  rent  of  abuse.  Mr.  Joy  sat  placidly  drum- 
an  exclusively  individual  and  personal  in-  ming  on  the  table  and  Jim  Carty  whispered 
terest  in  the  discussion,  '*  but  then  when  I  to  him,  *<  I  've  heard  him  before." 
was  in  swimming  I  'd  be  anxious  about  my  Old  Andraw  Falser,  who  had  reached  a  de- 
clothes.  Now  I  ain't.  They  ain't  worth  gree  of  comfort  rarely  attained  by  him,  drew 
stealing.  Anybody  that  wanted  to  steal  forth  a  short  black  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
them  would  have  better  ones  on  his  back."  when  Hapgood  discovering  it  gave  a  nod  to 

**  You  're  a  philosopher,  Jim,"  laughed  the  servant,  who  presently  deposited  on  the 

Hapgood.    **  As  long  as  you  're  well  and  table  a  lighted  candle,  a  box  of  tobacco,  and 

strong  and  have  no  wife  and  children,  you  a  cluster  of  church  warden  pipes.  Hapgood 

can  make  to-day  take  care  of  itself,  and  smiled  and  waved  an  invitation  to  his  guests, 

laugh  at  to-morrow ;  but  then  suppose  you  're  Judkins  stopped  short  in  his  harangue,  gave 

sick  to-morrow  ?"  one  fierce  look  at  Hapgood  and  with  a  sud- 

" That's  it,"  croaked  Falser.    "Suppose  den  sweep  of  his  hand  flung  the  pipes  and 

you're  sick  and  old  and  don't  know  where  tobacco  off  the  table,  made  a  dash  at  poor 

youte  to  get  to-morrow's  breakfast,  as  I  Andrew  Facer's  dudeen  and  smashed  that 

don't."  against  the  wall  of  the  room. 

"  O,  if  I  was  sick  and  old,  Mr.  Hapgood  «« Hi  I  hi  I "  shouted  Hapgood,  springing 

would  give  me  a  bite  I  guess,"  said  Jim  to  his  feet,  while  all  the  guests  started  back 

carelessly.  from  the  table. 

«  That's  what  the  rich  are  for,"  said  Stack-  "I'd   do  it  again,"  screamed   Judkins. 

pole  under  his  breath  to  Judkins.  "  You  ask  a  gentleman  here  to  dine  with  you, 

"  I  would  n't  take  a  farthing  I  "  shouted  and  then  sit  there  and  laugh  at  him  when  he 

Judkins.    «*I  come  here  as  Mr.  Hapgood's  says  a  few  words,  and  bring  on  your  pipes 

guest,  but  if  he  put  a  half  dollar  into  my  and  tobacco  to  make  sport  of  him.    You  're 

hand  as  I  went  out  the  door,  would  n't  I  no  gentleman,  sir,  if  you  have  tw6  legs  and 

knock  him  down  1  Yes,  I  would,  Mr.  Hap-  plenty  of  money.    You  brought  us  here  to 

good!"  entertain  yourself,  that's  what  it  is;  Fve 

"  I  won't  offer  to  buy  such  a  favor,"  said  seen  such  men  before.     You  're  a  canting 

the  host  good-humoredly.  hjrpocrite,  that's  what  you  are,  and  I  've  a 

"  It 's  those  that  drink  who  don't  lay  up  mind  to  give  you  a  good  thrashing  on  the 
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^t**    The  man  bad  worked  himself  iiito  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  when  he  let  Ips 

ft  towering  rage  and  flung  himself  down  ehair  slip  thumping  down  the  steps  and  he 

and  began  making  across  the  floor  with  his  himself  followed  in  a  rapid  series  of  hops 

iron-bound  chair  in  his  han4-  .  The  room  upon  his  hands,  which  he  held  stiffly  at  his 

was  in  an  uproar.    Mr.  Joy  felt  his  way  to  side  and  used  to  spring  with,  step  by  step, 

a  window  which,  however,  gave  upon  a  yen-  Stackpole  had  followed,  hat  in  hand,  and  was 

tilating  area  only,  threw  it  up  and  called,  Fo-  going  down  stairs  when  Hapgood  stopped 

lice  I  seyeral  times,  in  a  quiet  though  some-  him.                                            * 

what  trembling  voice.     The  rest  shrank  *<  Are  n't  you  going  to  say  good-bye  ? " 

away  from  the  infuriated  man,  except  Hap-  asked  his  host^  looking  him  squarely  in  the 

good  himself,  who  stood  pale  but  motipnless  face. 

awaiting  the  attack.   Judkins  siaruck  at  him,  *' O,  yes  sir.    I  thought  you  wouldn't 

but  by  a  miscalculation  the  chair  which  he  miss  me,  sir,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand 

used  for  a  weapon  hit  the  legs  of  the  table  awkwardly.   The  rest  taking  their  cue  from 

and  caused  a  tremendoos  rattling  of  the  the  departing  guest  had  gone  back  for  their 

dishes  and  a  stinging  sensation  in  Judkins'  hats  and  were  now  huddled  together  at  the 

hand.    The  blow  perhaps  carried  off  a  por-  head  of  the  stairs.   They  moved  all  together 

tion  of  hia  ire ;  perhaps  the  unmoved  figure  as  Stackpole  shuffled  off. 

of  the  young  man  helped  to  quiet  him,  and  '^  Your   much   obliged,"  said   Mr.    Joy 

at  that  moment,  too,  the  landlord  of  the  firmly  and  sedately.    '^  I  wish  you  many 

Belknap  with  a  number  of  servants  threw  happy  returns." 

open  the  door.    The  landlord  hesitated  be-  ^  The  same  from  me,"  said  the  one-eyed 

fore  the  still  fierce  looking  stump  of  a  man  Bixby ;  *'  I  call  that  a  good  dinner,  sir,  and 

who  was  the  center  of  all  eyes.    Judkins,  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  you  '11 

planting   his  chair  before  him,  curled  his  not  have  as  good  a  one  all  to  yourself.    I 

lips.  hope  I  shall  see  you  often  at  my  old  stand, 

**  You  heard  a  noise,  did  yon,  and  thought  sir,  in  Endicott  street.    1 11  serve  you  well." 

you'd  come  up?   You  heard  a  beast  of  a  Andrew  Falser  stumbled  along  after  him. 

row,  did  n't  you  ?  I  suppose  I  have  got  a  '^  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hapgood,  I  was  sorry  to 

temper,  as  people  say,  a  sort  of  an  evil  spirit  lose  the  dudeen,  sir.    'Twas  an  old  one  but 

inside  here,   but  you  needn't  think  I've  I  was  used  to  it.    The  brute  1  he's  no  re^ 

been  drinking.    I  'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that,  spect  for  the  aged." 

Can  make  noise  enough  on  cold  water,"  and  ''  You  shall  have  as  good  a  pipe  again, 

he  laughed  a  short,  derisive  laugh.    ^  Well,  Andrew.    I  '11  see  to  that.    Jim  here  will 

I've  broken  up  this  party.    All  I  can  do  is  get  you  one.    £h,  Jim  ?  "   and  he  slipped  a 

to  say  I  'm  sorry,  and  march."  coin  into  Carty's  hand. 

«•  I  don't  see  any  need  of  your  marching,"  "  I  '11  get  a  pipe  for  him,  Mr.  Hapgood, 

said  Hapgood.    <'  There  's  nothing  broken,  but  I  'd  like  to  get  a  paving  stone,  too,  to 

Sit  down  and  have  a  quiet  smoke."  smash  in  that  blackguard's  skull." 

«  Much  obliged,"  said  Judkin^.    "You  'le  "  O,  no  you  would  n't,  Jim.    You  're  too 

a  good  fellow,  I  '11  say  that,  but  you  can  get  good-natured  for  that." 

along  without  me.    I'm  not  just  the  kind,"  "He's  a  violent  fellow,  Mr.  Hapgood, 

and  he  roUed  off  unchecked  to  the  door.  I  've  often  heard  him  go  on.    I  thought 

"I  never  urge  an  unwilling  guest,"  said  there  'd  be  a  row  when  I  saw  him  in  the 

Hapgood  foUowing  him,  "  but  I  can't  let  a  room.    But  I  've  had  a  good  dinner,  and 

guest  go  without  shaking  hands."      The  I  'm  ready  for  another  whether  Bill  Judkins 

eripple  looked  at  him  a  moment,  hesitated,  comes  or  not." 

then  turned  his  back  on  him  and  kept  on  Hapgood  turned  back  to  his  room  where 

lus  way,  everybody  stepping  aside  to  make  the  servants  were  engaged  clearing  away 

room  for  him.    Tliere  was  a  gsneral  curi-  the  wrecks  of  his  ieAat,    The  landlord  of 

osity  also  to  see  him  go  down  ^irs,  and  the  the  Belknap  stood  looking  on. 

gu^ts  as  well  as  the  servants  followed  him  "Your  party  ended  in  a  general  smash 
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up,  Mr.  Hftpgood.    No  offense,  sir,  but  sndt  tntemperste  temperanoe  cripple — ^but  I  have 

pec^le  are  not  much  used  to  polite  ways.*^  met  all  such  before  in  the  higber  lealks  of 

**  You  neyer  had  a  set  of  young  l^cwds  in  lifik     What  separates  the  poor  from  the 

your  house  before,  eh?"   asked  Hapgood  rich?  wherein  lies  the  foroe  of  the  Savi^i's 

Vith  a  grim  smile.  command  to  inTite  the  poor  rather  than  the 

^  Well,  I  have  known  more  dishes  smadied  rich  to  your  feast  ?  ** 

when  young  men  hare  taken  too  much  wine  **  I  suppoee,"  said  his  hostess,  ^  that  my 

aboard.    Your  company  was  pretty  quiet  answer  would  be  much  too  commonplace  to 

till  towards  the  end.    It 's  lucky  that  devil  be  worth  anything,  but  don't  you  think  that 

of  a  Judkins  does  n't  drink.    What  a  sav-  it  is  easier  to  feast  the  poor  for  no  other  end 

age  he  'd  be  1  than  to  feast  them,  than  it  is  to  feast  the 

**  He  certainly  does  n't  need  drink  to  ex-  rich  ?  I  suppose  that  one  can  give  a  dinner 

cite  him."  to  the  poor  even  with  the  ulterior  end  of 

getting  some  reward  of  praise  or  the  sp* 

There  was  enough  left  of  Thanksgiving  proval  of  other  people,  but  the  chances  ara 

day  to  allow  Richard  Hapgood  to  take  a  that  giving  to  the  poor  will  be  a  simpler, 

long  walk,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk  he  more  direct  and  absolute  giving  than  a  Eke 

found  himself  easily  at  the  house  in  the  present  to  the  rich.    After  all,  I  don*t  see 

suburbs  where  he  was  most  wont  to  go.  but  your  dinner  was  a  very  successful  one. 

He  entered  upon  a  family  party  which  had  You  did  n't  get  any  thanks  for  it,  as  far  as 

had  its  frolic  and  was  now  quietly  disposed  I  can  make  out,  but  all  those  dreadful  peo- 

about  the  fire  on  the  hearth,    llie  hostess  pie  got  their  dinner." 

reproached  him  for  not   having  come  to  **•  Yes,  they  got  a  dinner  certainly ;  and 

dinner.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  got  some  sort  of  a 

^  I  had  my  own  party,"  he  replied  with  return  in  the  shape  of  a  hint" 
a  smile,  and  then  told  his  experience  of  tiie  ^  And  what  is  the  hint  ?  " 
afternoon.  *•*•  I  don't  see  but  they  were  very  ^  That  such  elaborate  manifestations  of 
much  like  other  people,  exe^  that  they  Christian  impulse  are  after  all  of  little  con- 
were  rather  less  secretive.  There  was  a  sequence.  The  daily  gift  of  our  minds 
•elfish,  miserly  blind  man,  and  a  pauper  toward  our  feUows  is  of  more  importance, 
spendthrift,  and  an  ungrateful,  complaining  The  Savior's  parable  is  of  wider  applica- 
paraly tic,  and  a  greedy,  timoeerving  one-  tion  than  my  little  experiment  would  cover." 
eyed  man,  and  a  suspicious,  shy  man,  and  an  Hinuee  E.  Scudder. 
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^JtEoftendiacuasthequestionofwhether  Revelation,  and  untrue  in  much  the  same 

jjj  ^®^^^^^^^"^®>^^^i^^®>^  of  whether  way. 

nrll  nature  is  true.  Accustomed  to  regard       We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  nature 

jj    both  as  having  Grod  for  their  autiior,  is  always  true  in  her  utterances  because  she 

we  naturally  infer  that  they  ought  both  not  is  all  fact;  that  when  she  tells  us,  for  ex* 

only  to   be  true,  but   to  be  reconcilable  ample,  that  there  is  a  rock  or  a  mountain 

throughout;    and  assuming  nature  to  be  there  is  always  such  object;  that  when  she 

true  we  ask  of  the  Bible  only  that  it  be  as  says  there  is  life  or  change  or  color  she 

true  as  nature.    And  yet  if  the  Bible  has  always  tells  the  exact  truth ;  in  short  that 

no  more  errors  than  are  usually  supposed  nature  is  all  fact  and  cannot  lie.    And  yet, 

by  scientific  men,  I  think  that  the  Book  of  notwithstanding  we  thus  credit  nature  wfth 

Nature  is  quite  as  untrue  as  the  Book  of  a  universal  truthfulness,  there  are  many 
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Gttes  wkere,  tbough  she   speaks  plainly,  the  earth.    It  sfaows  him  rising,  moTing, 

quite  as  plidnly  as  Scriptore,  she  speaks  setting.    It  makes  him  appear  like  anything 

falsely^— quite  as  falsely  as  Scriptoie  is  ever  else  we  see  moving.    The  rate  of  his  motion 

believed  to  dow    And  though  subsequent  in-  is  g^ven,  and  his  course,  and  effects  on  day 

quiries  correct  our  first  understanding  of  and  night.    It  is  one  of  die  most  common 

ha  utterances,  as  they  do  those  of  Scripture,  and  important  facts  in  our  experience.   And 

lothatwecometothink  that  she  did  not  say  yet  in  this  nature  tells  what  is  not  true; 

what  we  first  thought  she  did,  yet  the  plain  and,  for  all  else  she  tells  us,  we  would  never 

and  common  teachings  of  nature  are  often  under  ordinary  circumstances  find  out  the 

dec^vtive,  and  in  as  far  as  they  express  any-  mistake.    For  six  thousand  years  she  made 

thing  at  all  intelligibly  they  express  what  is  the  world  believe  the  lie,  and  makes  half 

not  true.    And  tiiough  this  subsequent  work  the  world  believe  it  to-day.    And  though 

o£  getting  at  the  right  meaning  of  nature  or  we  have  discovered  by  an  intricate  process 

of  reoonciliationy  like  the  reconciliation  of  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that,  perhaps,  nature 

toipture,  shows  many  of  the  errors  of  nat-  does  not  mean  it^  still  it  is  what  she  says 

ure  to  be  only  apparent^  it  leaves  many  to  plainly  to  every  one  that  looks  at  the  sun ; 

beantme8till,nbtonly  in  their  first  appear^  and  her  insincerity  does  not  make  it  any 

aace  but  as  the  profoundest  attainable  mean-  the  less  a  false  statement.    The  Book  of 

ing  of  nature.    I  purpose^  accordingly,  in  Nature  tells  us  as  plainly  that  the  sun  goes 

tbispapertopointotttsomeof  the  mistakes  round  as  the  Book  of  Revelation  tells  us 

and  discrepancies  in  the  Book  of  Nature,  that  it  was  once  commanded  to  stand  stiU. 

and  indicate  the  allowance  with  which  its  The  false  assertion  of  the  Bible,  if  it  is  false, 

utterances  must  be  received.  is  simply  based  on  the  previous  false  asser- 

When  a  man  looks  into  the  water  or  a  tlon of  nature;  andif  we  can  believe  nature 

mirror,  nature  tells  him  that  there  is  a  man  implicitly,  without  any  doubtthat  she  always 

on  the  other  side,  and  tells  him  this  as  speaksthetruth  when  rightly  understood,  it 

plainly  as  anything  can  be  told  by  facts  or  ought  not  to  be  so  hard  to  believe  the  Bible 

wofds.    It  ^iowB  him  the  man, — ^his  head,  when  it  merely  takes  up  and  repeats  an 

his  body,  his  limbs,  his  motions ;  it  shows  utterance  of  nature.    For  the  Bible,  though 

him  there  not  once  merely  but  many  times,  it  says  some  things  as  its  own,  says  others 

and  shows  them  to  hioi  as  long  and  as  on  the  authority  of  nature ;  and  if  they  are 

minutely  as  he  cares  to  look  at  them.    It  is  not  true  it  is   nature's  lie,  and  not  the 

a  phdn  assertion  by  nature  that  there  is  Bible's:  the  Bible  merely  gives  them  as  it 

such  a  man,  as  plain  as  that  there  is  a  rock  got  them,  and  gives  nature  as  its  informant, 

or  house  or  anything  else  of  which  nature  If,  therefore,  nature  says  to  the  Bible,  you 

informs  us.    And  yet  in  all  this  nature  tells  are  a  liar,  the  Bible  can  respond,  so  are  you. 

ivhat  is  not  true.    There  is  no  man,  or  in-  In  all  the  discrepancies  between  science  and 

deed  anythingelse.    It  is  a  falsehood  entire,  the  Bible,  where  the  latter  is  supposed  to 

that  has  not  even  the  partial  justification  of  have  lied,  nature  lied  first,  and  if  the  Bible 

a  misrepresentation.    It  is  a  lie  made  out  of  is  to  be  charged  with  a  mistake  it  results 

the  whole  cloth.    It  once  deceived  the  race,  from  believingy^hat  nature  said,  that  natm*e 

and  still  deceives  every  child  that  is  bom,  which  is  admitted  by  most  scientists  to  be 

and  would  deceive  us  all  if  we  did  not  know  infallible. 

that  nature  was  lying;  it  having  ceased  to  There  are  many  other  false  assertions  of 
deceive  us  merely  because  the  lie  is  found  nature,  such  as  optical  illusions  and  natural 
out  Nature,  still,  however,  continues  to  illusions  generally,  where  one  thing  appears 
niter  itevery  day,  and  tbough  it  fools  nobody  to  be  true  when  it  is  not  true,  for  appear- 
now  but  children  and  an  occasional  simj^e*  ances  are  nature's  assertions.  Thus  when  I 
t(m,  it  is  the  continuous  voice  of  nature  on  see  a  stick  in  the  water  nature  tells  me  it  is 
that  pointy  as  fixed  and  unmistakable  as  any-  crooked,  though  in  fact  it  is  straight.  Nat- 
thing  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  ure's  voice  is  as  clear  and  distinct  to  the 

So  nature  tells  us  that  the  sun  goes  round  fact  that  it  is  crooked  as  if  she  said  it  in  so 
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,  many  wordn ;  and  if  we  had  not  learned  from  wodd  belieyee  nature.  It  tella  him  that  it 
.  expeidenoe  that  refraction  and  reflectioB  are  is  really  and  truly  red,  a&d  not  that  the  color 
liars,we  would  belieTe  nature  iu  thia  assertion,  is  merely  a  quality  which  our  eye  painta  on 
Kature  lies  sometunes  in  the  skugo  of  a  mi-  it.  It  tells  man  that  the  color  of  the  table 
rage  in  which  it  tells  the  mariner  that  a  is  an  external  verity,  and  that  the  table 
,  ship  or  an  island  is  upside  down.  It  shows  would  be  red  if  there  were  no  man  to  look 
us  a  mountain  ten  miles  distant  and  tells  us  at  it.  Nature,  in  short,  gives  an  external 
it  is  only  one  mile  off.  It  tells  us  through  verity  to  all  the  deliveranees  of  the.senaes, 
ooncave  and  convex  minors,  now  that  we  and  says  that  the  things  seen  are  red*  white, 
are  as  fat  as  Falstaff  and  now  as  lean  as  round,  and  smooth,  just  as  they  impress  us. 
Cassius.  When  a  man  sees  a  gnat  on  his  And  yet  in  all  this  nature  says  what  is  not 
eyelashes  nature  has  been  known  to  tell  him  true,  as  nearly  all  philosophers  .  are  now 
that  it  la  a  coon  on  a  distant  tree.  In  paint-  agreed.  What  seems  to  me  the  red  oolor  of 
ing  and  perspecting  nature  tells  us  of  dis  the  table  is  only  vibrations  in  the  atmoqfJiiexe 
tanoes  and  depressions  that  do  not  exist  at  of  a  certain  length  and  rapidity,  whieh  pro- 
all,  and  in  a  thousand  slight  of  hand  perform-  duce  on  the  mind  an  impression  we  call  red. 
auces  it  deceives  and  bewilders  us  with  a  If  the  vibrations  wen  a  little  slower  or  faster 
multiplicity  of  falsehoods.  In  all  these  the  color  would  be  black  or  white.  One  kind 
things  uature  says  what  she  says  very  plainly,  of  paint  produces  vibrations  of  a  joertain 
and  says  very  plainly,  what  is  not  true.  We  swiftness,  and  another  kind  of  another,  and 
might  also  mention  the  lies  she  tells  in  that  is  what  makes  the  difference  between 
dreams  and  to  crazy  men ;  to  drunkards  and  the  colors.  The  table  is  not  colorod ;  the 
the  color  blind,  who  have  no  means  to  find  leaves  and  clouds  are  not  colored;  them  is 
out  that  she  is  only  joking  with  them.  Cer-  no  more  color  in  the  outside  world  than  there 
tainly  nature  is  not  the  truthful,  infallible  is  in  our  smelL  The  oolor  is  an  impressicm 
character  that  she  is  represented  to  be;  and  in  the  eye  and  mind,  and  if  there  were  no 
Ler  book  whieh  is  so  often  oompared  with  minds  to  think,  the  table  would  be  neither 
the  Bible,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter,  red  nor  i3i  any  other  color.  And  yet  natoxe 
cannot  be  shown  to  contain  fewer  errors  says  otherwise,  and  says  so  veiy  plainly, 
than  the  Bible.  She  tells  us  as  unmistakably  that  the  table 
But  there  are  other  false  teachings  of  nat-  is  red  as  the  Bible  tells  us  that  Christ  made 
ure,  deeper  and  more  ineradicable.  While  wine  from  water.  The  inference  accordingly 
it  can  be  said  of  some  that  we  have  just  is  .that  nature  says  what  is  not  true :  tfaa 
mentioned  that  they  correct  themselves  or  book  is  simply  false. 
are  corrected  when  properly  interpreted  by  And  so  with  ^e  other  senses.  Nature 
experience  or  profound  investigation,  the  tells  us,  and  tells  us  wrongly,  that  there  10 
others  that  we  shall  mention  deceive  man-  noise  in  the  clouds  when  it  thundera ;  that 
kind  permanently,  and  never  undeceive  the  this  noise  is  something  really  existing  or  00- 
greater  part  of  them  at  alL  Nature  lies  to  curring  in  the  outside  world,  and  that  it 
the  things  we  perceive,  but  principally  from  would  be  there  all  the  same  whether  there 
all  our  senses,  and  lies  as  her  common  Ian-  were  anybody  to  hear  it  or  not.  And  in  tills 
guage.  Nothing  appealing  *to  the  eye,  the  uttersnce  where  she  speaks  so  plainly  and 
ear,  the  touch,  the  taste,  or  the  smell  ia  in  irresistibly  to  us,  we  say  that  she  speaks 
reality  as  it  seems ;  but  nature  makes  up  a  falsely.  For  the  whole  philosophic  world  ia 
lie  for  us  composed  of  certain  influences  from  agreed  that  noise,  like  light,  is  only  in  Uie 
the  qualities  of  our  mind*  How  things  ap-  mind.  All  that  is  without  is  the  vibration 
pear  depends  much  more  on  what  our  f  aeul-  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  impinging  on  the 
ties  are  than  on  what  the  things  are,  being  ear,  produces  what  we  call  sound.  If  there 
much  more  in  our  minds  than  in  the  outside  were  no  ear  and  mind  for  these  vibrationa 
world.  to  come  in  contact  with  there  would  be  no 
Thus  when  a  man  looks  at  a  table  painted  sound,  sound  being  purely  subjective, 
red  nature  tells  him  it  in  red,  and  all  the  When  the  vibxi^tions  are  Caster  tbm  soond 
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m  sharper  a&d  shriller,  and  if  they  were  in-  itself,  is  false  aod  deceptive,  and  without 

oeased  still  more  they  would  at  last  come  anyihing  in  nature  at  all  to  correspond  with 

to  he  heat  and  lights  and  manifest  them-  it  in  any  way  what^er. 

selves  to  other  aenses.    For  all  these  appear-  Now  if  this  he  tme,  and  we  have  cer- 

sQces  of  light,  heat,  sound,  color,  smell  and  tainly  as  much  reason  to  helieve  that  it  is 

taste  are  different  degrees  of  motion  in  the  true  as  to  doubt  it,  then  is  nature  false 

vibrations  which  cause  the  sensations,  and  throughout,  and  all  her  utterances  are  lies 

nothing  that  we  perceive  is  in  reality  any-  not  only  in  appearance  but  in  fact.    Not 

thing  like  what  nature  tells  us  it  is.    What  only  does  she  not  contain  some  truth  and 

the  commotion  is^like  in  the  outside  world,  some  error  in  her  utterances,  as  is  claimed 

(which  becomes  ^«gw»iH<tr  to  us  through  the  against  the  Bible,  but  she  says  nothing  but 

ear  as  sound,)  we  cannot  say.  But  we  know  what  is  untrue,  which  is  far  more  than  has 

that  nature  in  telling  ua  that  the  sound  is  ever  been  alleged  against  the  Bible.  Nature 

in  the  world  instead  of  m  our  ears  tells  us  is  a  deceiver,  and  though  uttering  always 

what  is  not  true.    Sensible  properties  of  all  and  everywhere  her  assertions,  she  has  not 

kinds  are  in  tiie  mind  and  have  no  other  yet  in  these  thousands  of  years  once  spoken 

than  a  subjective  existence,  so  that  when  the  truth.    She  is  not  merely  false  in  the 

nature  says  that  the  table  ia  red,  that  the  most  obvious  or  literal  meaning  of  what  • 

snow  is  oold,  that  the  thunder  is  loud,  thai  she  says,  but  in  the  last  analysis  of  those 

the  apple  is  sour,  that  the  rose  is  sweet,  she  utterances  ;   and  more   false,  if   possible, 

says  what  is  not  true,  but  what  is  false  in  when  better  understood  than  before;  being, 

etery  reapect.    In  none  of  the  revelations  iii  our  xdtimate  examination,  found  to  be 

tt  the  senses  does  nature  speak  with  more  altogether  false  and  false  in  all  things,  and 

truth  than  does  the  author  of  the  Bible  when  not  merely  in  the  deceptions  of  childhood 

he  relates  the  most  miraculous  accounts,  and  ignorance. 

John  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  seen  the  angel  At  all  events  the  Book  of  Nature,  which 

in  the  Apocalypse  as  we  are  ever  to  eee  a  red  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  standard  of 

table:  a  red  table  being  about  as  hard  a  thing  truth,  and  with  which  it  is  only  asked  of 

for  the  philosopher  to  believe  in  as  an  angel  the  Bible  that  it  shall  show  a  like  inf alli- 

or  devil  for  the  scientific  man  to  believe  in.  bility,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  from  beginning  to 

Nor  do  the  errors  of  nature  stop  here,  end,  wherever  man  has  examined  it,  full  of 

It  is  believed  by  the  most  profound  phUoso-  false  statements,  and  in  no  respect  more 

pheta,  and  with  great  reason,  that  all  our  worthy  of  implicit  belief,  either  on  first 

knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  is  false,  and  statement  or  further  examination,  than  the 

deeanot  correspond  with  things 'as  they  are;  Book  of  Beveiation.    It  deceives  us  quite 

Ifaat  it  is  only  subjective,  or  in  the  mind,  as  much  concerning  secular  things  as  the 

while  there  is  nothing  outside  of  the  mind  Bible  does  concerning  religious  things,  quite 

to  correspond  with  it.  Knowledge,  or  things  as  much  about  this  world  as  the  Bible  does 

as  they  appear  to  us,  are  simply  made  up  of  about  other  worlds.    It  is  a  book  which  suf- 

the  mind  and  perhaps  some  forces  acting  fers  by  comparison  with  the  Bible  rather 

from  without,  but  principally  if  not  entirely  than  depreciates  the  latter.    Its  utterances 

of  the  mind,  and  have  no  resemblance  at  all  have  made  as  many  dupes  as  those  of  the 

to  things  as  they  are,  if  indeed  there  are  Bible,  and  it  requires  to-day  in  intelligent  men 

any  things  at  all  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  quite  as  much  jbith  to  believe  it  as  does  the 

Hme,  space,  motion,  existence  and  all  the  Bible.    And  it  would  further  seem  that  if 

dements  of  geometry  and  logic,  as  well  as  one  of  these  two  great  books  should  be 

the  sensible  properties,  are  supposed  by  this  thrown  away  for  its  errors,  the  other  should 

philosophy  (both  the  transcendental  and  be  thrown  away  also ;  and  that  when  the 

positive)  to  have  no  existence  at  all  as  repre-  world  becomes  skeptical  in  regard  to  the 

seated  by  nature,  but  only  to  be  subjective  Bible,  it  will,  by  the  same  processes  of 

or  internal;  so  that  all  our  knowledge,  in-  thought,  become  skeptical  in  regard  to  nat- 

dnding  that  of  mathematics  and  existence  ure»  after  the  manner  of  Hume. 
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The  inference  from  all  we  have  said,  how-  garding  it  the  race  Buffers,  mach  as  it  does 
eyer,  is,  as  is  perhaps  already  obvious  to  the  by  denying  and  disregarding  the  Book  of 
reader,  that  the  Book  of  Nature,  like  the  Nature.  The  few  skeptics  who  tiy  to  live 
Book  of  Revelatioi^  is  to  be  taken  and  up  to  their  skepticism  in  revelation  as  in  nat- 
used  only  in  a  practical  sense,  and  for  prac-  ure,  are  usually  impractical  and  unsuccesa- 
tical  purposes.  Its  truths  are  not  absolute,  f  ul  men.  As  the  man  who  says  the  table  is 
and  are  not  intended  to  be.  They  are  only  not  red,  that  the  snow  is  not  cold,  that  there 
for  use,  and  for  that  they  are  good  enough  is  no  sound  or  light  or  external  world  and 
truths.  Theyaretruetous,inourevery-day  tries  to  live  as  if  it  were  true,  has  a  hard 
life,  as  far  as  we  need  them.  They  are  true  time  to  get  along  in  life,  so,  though  in  a  leas 
relatively  to  the  various  acts  we  have  to  do  degree,  has  also  the  man  who  disbelieves  the 
— ^in  getting  our  bread  and  living  in  society  Book  of  Eevelation,  and  acts  as  if  it  were 
— and  are  pretty  much  all  true  the  same  fabe;  our  experience  abundantly  showing 
way.  The  table  is  red  as  the  grass  is  green  that  the  believing  and  pious  Christiana  are 
and  the  snow  is  cold ;  and  the  truth  holds  the  most  prosperous  and  happy.  Sup- 
out  as  far  as  we  have  to  use  it.  The  falsity  posing,  then,  the  utterances  of  the  Bible  to 
of  our  knowledge  does  not  come  out  in  our  be  true,  whether  they  are  or  not,  they  giye 
economical  affairs,  but  only  in  our  specula-  us  a  body  of  postulates  on  which  we  can 
tions.  For  this  world  and  for  man  the  Book  build  very  useful  fabrics — ^the  best  of  which 
of  Nature  is  true;  and  if  it  is  false  abso-  we  are  practicably  capable.  And  though 
lutely  it  is  false  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  something  altogether  different  may  be  true, 
not  make  much  practical  difference ;  all  the  yet  these  errors  appear  better  for  us  than 
utterances  being  false  pretty  much  alike,  more  absolute  truth,  like  the  false  suppoai- 
just  as  they  are  true  pretty  much  alike ;  so  tion  in  astronomy  that  the  firmament  la  a 
that  the  falsehoods  counteract  each  other,  hollow  globe,  which  is  better  for  the  student 
and  leave  things  pretty  much  as  if  they  in  order  to  imderstand  the  relative  positions 
were  true.  of  the  planets  and  to  make  his  calculations 

And  in  the  same  way  we  may  say  the  thanthe  supposition  (which  is  true  but  which 

Book  of  Revelation  is  true.     It  is  true  is  incomprehensible)  that  the  sky  is  an  indef- 

enough  for  our  purposes.     It  guides  us  to  a  inite  and  boundless  sphere.    At  all  events, 

good  life,  and  if  we  believe  and  do  what  it  as  the  practical  utility  of  the  belief  is  the 

teaches  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong.    The  ex-  test  of  truth  in  the  Book  of  Nature,  it  may 

perience  of  the  world  proves  that  whether  with  equal  propriety  and  to  the  same  extent 

the  Bible  is  strictly  true  or  not  it  is  good  for  be  made  the  test  of  truth  in  the  Book  of 

the  race,  and  that  by  denying  and  disre-  Revelation.                     Austin  Bierbawer* 
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T  birthday !    **  How  many  years  i^  ? 
Twenty  or  thirty  ?  "    Don't  ask  me ! 
'  *^  «  Forty  or  fifty  ?  "    How  can  I  teU  ? 

I  do  not  remember  my  birth,  you  see  I 

It  is  hearsay  evidence — nothing  more  1 

Once  on  a  time,  the  legends  say, 
A  girl  was  bom  and  that  girl  was  I. 

How  can  I  vouch  for  the  truth,  I  pray  ? 
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I  know  I  am  here ;  bat  when  I  came, 

Let  some  one  wiser  than  I  am  tell  1 
Do  you  think  this  flower  yon  plucked  for  me 

Knew  when  its  bud  began  to  swell  ? 

How  old  am  I  ?    You  ought  to  know 

Without  any  telling  of  mine,  my  dear  I 
For  when  I  came  to  this  happy  earth 

Were  you  not  waiting  for  me  here  ? 

A  dark-eyed  boy  on  the  northern  hills, 

Chasing  the  hours  with  flying  feet^ 
Bid  you  not  know  your  wife  was  bom, 

By  a  subtle  prescience,  faint  yet  sweet? 

Did  never  a  breath  from  the  southland  come, 

With  sunshine  laden,  and  rare  perfume. 
To  lift  your  hair  with  a  soft  caress, 

And  waken  your  heart  to  richer  bloom  ? 

Not  one  ?    O  mystery  strange  as  life ! — 

To  think  that  we  who  are  now  so  dear 
Were  once  in  our  dreams  so  far  apart, 

Nor  cared  if  the  other  were  far  or  near  1 

But — ^how  old  am  I  ?    You  most  telL 

Just  as  old  as  I  seem  to  you  1 
Nor  shall  I  a  day  older  be 

While  life  remaineth,  and  love  is  true. 

jMlia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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I E  are  in  all  about  a  score  of  families ;  industrious  for  sketching  and  other  art  stud- 
to  be  accurate  just  seventeen  count-  ies — ^for  croquet,  boating  or  archery  dubs, 
ing  Dr.  Frescott's,  which  includes  a  We  sing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  there 
married  son,  an  engaged  daughter,  are  with  us,  as  everywhere,  excellent  people 
flve'or  six  other  children  and  numerous  who  cannot  tell  Sankey's  songs  from  Beetibo- 
relatives  and  retainers,  as  only  one.  This  ven's  sonatas,  and,  besides,  low  be  it  spoken, 
being  a  somewhat  limited  circle,  in  order  musicians  are  not  invariably  candid  and 
to  receive  the  greatest  mutual  benefit  as  loving  one  toward  another,  not  always  happy 
neighbors  it  was  desirable  to  find  some  in  listening  to  the  melodious  efforts  of  tlieir 
common  ground  on    which  we  could  all  cotemporaries. 

meet  for  social  and  intellectual  purposes,  I  think  it  was  Hannah  Frescott  who  first 

with  clear  consciences  and  sweet  tempers,  suggested  a  reading  society.    At  all  events 

Bat  we  belonj^  to  five  different  churches ;  the  idea  was  popular  at  once,  and  the  for- 

we  are  about  equally  divided  in  our  opinion  mal  organization, — constitution,  by-laws  and 

tt  to  card  playing,  two  to  one  in  favor  of  all, — ^was  triumphantly  achieved  as  soon  as 

dancing,  and  one  to  two  on  the  question  of  proposed.    We  felt  that  we  had  found  at 

private  theatricals.    As  a  rule  we  are  too  last  the  broad,  free,  nourishing  pasture,  in 
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which  like  innocent  lambs  we  could  graze  could  be  carried  on  Bnooessfolly  daring  the 

and  frolic  an  hour  or  two  every  week,  tak-  administration  of  such  mild  and,  so  to  speak, 

ing  great  comfort  in  each  other's  society,  as  diluted  instruction ;  while  they  would  be 

becomes  intelligent,  sympathizing  hunum  seriously  impeded  if,  at  the  same  tune,  the 

beings.    No  one  would  be  shocked  or  an-  feminine  mind  was  striving  to  grasp  and 

noyed  by  amusements  of  which  he  did  not  assimilate  more  substantial  mental  nutri- 

approve ;  we  should  escape  the  formality  of  ment 

the  lyceum  and  avoid  the  burden  and  heat  of  Miss  Frescott^  an  old  maid  in  years  and 

full  blown  evening  parties.    The  desired  re-  spinsterhood,  but  one  of  those  charming 

lazation  combined  with  instruction  would  be  women,  never  very  young,  and  who  will 

secured,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  '^  women  never  grow  old,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 

f  oiks  "  could  bring  their  various  handiwork,  mittee.   Her  associates  were  the  school-mas- 

and  while  useful   information  was  being  ter,  sister  Jane,  the  widow    Straw^  relict 

poured  into  their  minds  their  hands  would  of  a  Congregational  clergyman,  and  deacon 

not  be  idle.    (See  Frov.  xxzi.  18.)  Joy.    It  is  doubtful  whether  fiction  would 

When  should  the  first  meeting  be  held? —  have   been  unazdmously  approved  if  the 

That  was  quickly  decided  by  a  show  of  lecture  course  of  the  previous  winter  had 

hands.  not  included  an  address  on  ^  Fictitions  Ldt- 

Where  ? — ^Miss  Frescott  claimed  the  honor  erature,  a  Means  of  Christian  Civilization,** 

of  the  initial  reception.  wherein  the  value  of  such  work  from  the 

Who  should  be  the  first  reader? — ^After  book  of  Job  to  Shakespeare,  Dickens  and 

some  delay  the  reader  was  chosen  by  ballot  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  its  influence  upon 

What  should  be  read? — Ah  1  that  was  the  human  society,  past  and  present,  had  been 
question.  An  animated  discussion  followed  justiy  set  forth.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
lasting  two  mortal  hours  and  resulting  in  t^t  we  should  begin  with  the  best  stories 
the  inevitable  <<  committee  of  five,  appointed  aud  short  novels,  possibly  advancing  to  loft- 
by  the  chair,"  to  select  some  "^  work  of  ier  regions  as  our  tastes  expanded.  On  this 
fiction  appropriate  to  be  read  before  the  point  we  were  fully  agreed ;  that  there  are 
Lacedemonian  Reading  Society.*'  fictions  and  fictions,  and  the  Selecting  Com- 

The  arguments  that  led  to  the  choice  of  mittee  were  duly  impressed  with  the  weight 

fictitious  food,  were  briefly  as  follows :    In  of  their  responsibility, 

an  average  company — we  winced  a  little  They  were  also  informally  requested  to 

at  this  plain  implication  of  an  undeniable  mske   their   selections   from  the  popular 

truth — ^there    would  not  be  many  deeply  monthly  magazines  which  especially  aim  to 
interested  in  a  single  department  of  '^  solid '^  supply  the  demand  for  helpful  lessons  in 

reading.    Science  would  be  dry  to  all  but  human  nature,  served  up  in  faultiessrhetoric» 

the  enthusiastic  few,  philosophy  would  leadl  and  rich  in  moral  purposes,  sugar-coated 

to  improfitable  controversy,  theology  would  almost  beyond  recognition  with   exciting 

be  totally  out  of  the  question,  for  obvious  narrative  and  eloquent  descriptions.    The 

reasons,  and  no  one  could  name  a  book  committee  could  not  deny  the  reasonable- 

of  biography,  travel,  or  history  which  had  ness  of  thb  request  because  the  society  oon* 

not  already  been  read  by  a  portion  of -the  tained  a  fair  sample  of  the  readers  of  these 

company.    But  new  fictions  could  always  well  known  periodicals.     Al>out  half  the 

i)e  found  which,  while  highly  amusing,  also  jiembers  were  '^  young  folks  "  of  both  sexes 

contain  the  best  social,  moral  and  intellect-  from  fifteen  to  thirty.    Half  of  the  remain- 

ual  lessons.    It  was  further  urged  that  light  der  were  young  married  people  lipon  whom 

literature  cannot  be  read  without  waste  of  the  serious  burdens  of  life  had  not  yet  fallen 

time  unless  one  reads  for  fifty,  which  is  so  heavily  as  to  crush  all  sentimental  appre- 

equivalent  to  reading  fifty  books  at  once,  elation  and  literary  relish,   and   the  last 

and  furthermore  and  finally  that  the  femi-  fourth  was  composed  of  older  people  in 

nine  industries  above  mentioned  and  highly  whom  these  perennial  sources  of  enjoyment 

commended  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  never  faiL    A  typical  company  of  the  dear. 
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intelligent  readers  without  whose  sympa-  Beacon  Joy,  who  seemed  charged  like  an 

thies — and  subscriptions — ^magazines  would  electric  jar,  began  at  once  to  scatter  his 

not  be  published.  thunder-bolts. 

The  deacon  alone  objected  to  the  restric-  *'  I  've  read  three  novels,  and  if  it  had  n't  *a 
tion.  He  was  an  old  fashioned  novel  reader,  been  for  keepin'  somebody  else  fiom  readin' 
preferring  Scott,  Goldsmith  and  Jane  Taylor,  'em  or  hearin'  of  'em  read  my  time  would  a 
whom  with  Dickens  he  always  mentioned  as  ben  wuss  than  wasted.  The  fust  was  wicked, 
the  "  old  marsters,"  to  more  modem  writers,  the  next  was  silly,  and  in  the  other  one  the 
He  consented,  however,  to  examine  anything  heroine  was  killed  dead  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  was  given  him  and  express  his  opinion  when  there  wan't  no  reason  under  the  can- 
candidly.                                                       .  opy  why  she  might  n't  jest  as  well  have  lived 

Daring  the  next  few  days  in  the  homes  of  long  and  been  happy  all  the  rest  of  her  days, 

the  committee,  magazines  of  all  sorts  were  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens  and  the 

dragged   up  out  of   bottom  drawers  and  otheroldmarstersdon't  kill  oft  all  their  best 

hauled  down  from  top  shelves,  some  in  blue  characters  jest  for  the  sake  of  killin'  'em 

and  some  in  brown — some  in  buff  and  some  and  to  spite  the  readers,  tho'  I  ain't  sure  but 

in  gray ;  still  others,  the  best  numbers  usu-  it  sarves  the  readers  jest  right  for  makin' 

ally,  in  ^eir  white  under  garments,  their  sich  a  foolish  waste  of  time." 

dress^nats    having   been    demolished    by  **  But,  deacon,  we  don't  read  the  story  for 

greedy  and  careless  readers.    Occasionally  the  sake  of  the  incident  alone.    We  must 

a  bound  volume  in  stiff  black  covers  stepped  consider  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  from 

from  a  library  shelf,  looking  excessively  dig-  a  literary  stand-point,"  said  Mrs.  Straw, 

nified  and  proper  but  not  half  as  interesting  ^  Yes,  and  that's  the  very  pint.    The  bet- 

ind  readable  as  the  dogs-eared  pamphlets,  ter  the  book's  written  the  more  reason  there 

The  conmaittee  themselves  were  not  seen  in  is  why  it  should  come  out  well,  becoz'  don't 

public  as  often  as  usual,  and  when  they  did  you  see,"  said  he  eagerly,  *<the  folks  seem 

appear  looked  anxious  and  disappointed,  all  tho  more  real  and  it 's  so  much  the  wuss 

But  on  the  Saturday  evening  following  the  to  kill  'em  off  unless  they  're  regilar  villains 

organization  they  met  at  Dr.  Frescott's  ac-  and  deserve  hangin'." 

cording  to  agreement,  to  compare  notes  and  **  I  acknowledge  having  a  similar  impres- 

decide  what  should  be  offered  to  the  literary  sion  from  the  stories  I  have  examined,"  said 

Lacedemonians.  sister  Jane,  *<  and  I  have  tried  to  read  them 

Dr.  Prescott  had  been  called  in  as  coun-  in  a  critical  rather  than  a  sympathetic  frame 
8^r  at  large,  his  advice  being  reckoned  of  mind.  I  know  real  life  contains  a  large 
Knmd  on  all  subjects,  social,  literary,  polit-  element  of  tragedy,  but  complete  tragedy, 
ical,  financial  and  scientific  as  well  as  medi-  utter  wreck,  lives  which  to  human  sight  are 
eal,— always  excepting  theology.  This  uni-  worse  than  wasted,  are  the  rare  exceptions, 
fereal  esteem  was  well  grounded,  for  he  had  I  can  see  no  pleasure  or  profit  in  making 
the  rare  ability  to  consider  all  sides  of  all  them  special  objects  of  minute  and  pro- 
subjects  with   absolute   impartiality.     He  tracted  study." 

never  had  a  pique  or  prejudice,  a  pride  in  <<  How,  except  by  such  analysis,  can  we 

his  own  opinion,  or  a  single  narrow,  selfish  learn  to  avoid,  overcome  and  outgrow  the 

patpose.    The  exception  was  unjust  but  in-  evils  that  cause  thele   wrecks?"  inquired 
entable.    Men  who  study  the  body  most  *  Mrs.  Straw. 

iiutbfully  are  held,  in  popular  esteem,  wholly  ^  If  that  was  what  them  kind  of  stories 

inoompetent  in  all  that  concerns  the  soul,  was  got  up  for,"  interjected  the  deacon. 

The  popular  estimate  is  wrong,  as  popular  "  I  would  n't  say  a  word.    If  they  was  really 

estimates  are  likely  to  be,  being  based  of  true  to  human  natur  and  made  us  feel  as 

necessity    on    superficial    evidence.     The  though  they  might  be  the  means  of  keepin' 

doctor  was  in  fact  a  genuine  oracle,  and  as  somebody  from  doin'  the  things  that  ruined 

usual  on  such  occasions  kept  silent  until  that  girl's  life,  or  brought  that  young  man 

olhen  had  spoken*  to  disgrace  and  destraction,  I  'd  be  willin' 
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to  have  my  feelings  harrered  up.    But  that  against  the  grain  while  it  lasts  Just  as 

ain't  the  way.    They  go  on  like  as  though  'twould  if  the  doctor  here  should  let  his 

an  eTil  sperrit  had  got  between  the  leds  of  best  patients  die  off  when  he  knew  how  to 

the  book  and  was  bound  to  spile  the  whole  save  *enL    It  may  be  true  that  most  of  us 

performance  whether  or  no."  find  about  as  much  outside,  surface  misery 

^  To  a  certain  extent,"  said  sister  Jane,  as  happiness,  but  that  ain't  the  pint     If 

^  I  suppose  writers  do  feel  that  their  char-  these  novels  and  made  up  stories  are  to  be 

aeters  come  at  last  to  have  independent  writ  and  read  at  all,  it  must  be  for  one  of 

wills  of  their  own,  and  actually  take  their  two  things — ^just  for  fun,  pure  and  simple, 

own  careers  out  of  their  creator's  hands.    I  something  to  enjoy  for  the  time  bein*,  or 

have  known  authors  who  seemed  to  bewail  else'  for  the  sake  of  holdin'  up  some  lesson 

the  sad  fate  of  the  people  whom  their  im-  that  can't  be  so  well  learnt  in  any  other 

aginations  called  into  being  as  deeply  as  way.    Now  the  triumph  of  virtew  over  vice 

their  gentle  readers,  but  who  felt  unable  to  is  law  and  gospel  both,  and  stories  that 

prevent  the  tragedy  that  came  upon  them  don't  show  up  that  ain't  fit  to  be  read  to 

or  avert  the  logical  flow  of  events  that  led  young  folks  nor  old  ones  neither.    That 's 

to  the  final  catastrophe."  my  opinion." 

^  Wal,  I  knew  there  must  be  a  weak  spot '  "  I  have  not  been  so  unfavorably  im- 
somewhere  in  these  novel  writers,  but  I  pressed  by  the  tragic  endings,"  said  Miss 
didn't  s'pose  they'd  own  up  that  they  Prescott,^as  by  the  marvelous  propensity 
could  n't  help  themselves.  It  shows  that  of  the  most  interesting  characters  to  make 
they  ain't  equal  to  the  old  marsters.  I  can  egregious  blunders  in  their  matrimonial 
tell  you  it  won't  do  our  society  any  good  to  bargains.  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  competent 
set  week  after  week  listenin'  to  stories  that  judge,  having  never  seen  a  man  of  any  con- 
come  out  bad  and  send  us  all  home  in  the  dition  for  whom  I  felt  willing  to  give  up  my 
dumps."  liberty,  but  the  fatal  facility  with  which 

**  But  you  overlook  this  point,"  continued  married. men  and  women  fancy  themselves 

Mrs.  Straw,  **  that  we  do  not  read  for  the  desperately  in  love  with  the  wives  and  hus- 

sake  of  the  mere  story.    We  could  get  that  bands  of  other  men  and  women,  seems  to 

in  five  minutes  by  looking  at  the  chapter  me  the  most  complete  illustration  of  the 

headings.    It  is  the  analysis  of  character,  jump  from  the  sublime  to  tlie  ridiculous, 

the  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  sparkle  of  To  follow  the  tortuous  windings  of  a  strug- 

the  conversation,  the  illustrations  of  different  gling  stream  of  true  love  is,  I  suppose,  as 

grades  of  society,  and  above  all  their  artistic  delightful  to  romance  readers  as  exploring 

unity  and  completeness,  that  constitute  the  a  rocky  mountain  cahon  to  a  western  pio- 

charm  of  the  best  works  of  fiction."  neer, — ^the  more  tortuous,  mysterious  and 

**  Then  why  not  read  Bacon's  Essays — he  appalling  the  better.    Even  if  it  ends  in  a 

understood  human  natur,  and  Thompson's  roaring   vortex,  a   dark    and    thunderous 

Seasons — they  are  full  of  descriptions  of  chasm,  unfathomed  and  unfathomable,  the 

nateral  scenery,  and  Shakspear  for  talk  ?  tragedy  is  endurable.    I  for  one  would  not 

No,  ma'am.     We   read   these  'ere  novels  venture  to  say  that  good  and  wholesome  les- 

inostly  on  account  of  the  human  interest  sons  may  not  be  conveyed  in  telling  the 

We  feel  in  the  characters.     They're  about  tale.    But  when  people  in  real  life,  after 

the  same  to  us  as  doll  babies  are  to  little  swearing  to  love  and  cherish  their  respective 

girls.    We  are  willin'  to  let  'em  have  their  spouses,  deliberately  or  recklessly  violate 

share  of  trials  and  tribbylakions,  but  we  their  sacred  pledges  they  are,  very  properly 

don't  want  to  bum  'em  up  clothes  and  all  I  think,  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  weak, 

as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  dressed  and  ehris-  the  wicked,  or  the  disreputable.     The  at- 

tened.    I  say  'taint  even  good  Christianity,"  tempt  to  make  this  class  of  performers  in 

persisted  the  good  man ;  as  though  good  real  life  interesting  and  pathetic,  as  actors 

Christianity  was  the  least  of  the  qualities  in  fiction,  analyzing  and  discussing,  holding 

essential  to  a  respectable  novel.    *'  It  goes  them  up  and  twirling  them  round  like  lay 
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figures  in  a  show  window^  and  describing  entertaining  descriptions  of  the  society 
their  careers  as  brilliant  illustrations  of  around  us,  of  ootemporary  manners  and 
aetoal,  eveiy-day  existence,  strikes  me  as  a  cnstoms,  real  legitimate  pictures  of  Ameri« 
total  failure  from  the  literary  point  of  Yiew,  can  life  as  it  is  or  ought  to  be.  We  get  a 
sndathouaand  times  worse  from  the  moraL  great  deal  of  foreign  life,  and  probably 
Some  one  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the  know,  thanks  to  these  sources  of  informar 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  might,  tion,  just  how  the  lords  and  ladies  of  aristo- 
onder  certain  circumstances,  make  misery  cratic  countries  feel  and  behave  somewhat 
tfor  the  parties  bound  together,  or  rather  better  than  they  know  themselves,  certainly 
that  they  might  sometimes  make  themselves  better  than  we  know  how  the  people  in  ad- 
miserable  by  tugging  in  opposite  directions  joining  towns  and  adjacent  wards  live  and 
the  moment  they  found  themselves  securely  die.  We  could  navigate  a  steam  yacht  in 
tied  for  life.  Straightway  the  tragic  story«  the  Arctic  ocean,  or  find  our  way  across  the 
tellers  appropriated  the  discovery  as  some-  bleakest,  blackest  moor  or  bog  in  the 
thmg  new  and  wonderful,  a  dangerous  out-  remotest  comer  of  the  British  Isles  with* 
growth  of  modem  civilization — instead  of  out  guide  or  pilot,  and  as  for  Italy,  we  al- 
bdng  older  than  ^e  ten  conmiandments —  most  feel  that  we  were  bom  and  brought  up 
and  rolled  it  under  their  pens  as  a  delight-  on  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Tiber.  Are 
My  dreadful  example  of  incurable  wo  I  Americans  at  home  so  stale,  flat  and  un« 
At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  drown  or  profitable  that  they  will  not  serve  even  to 
otherwise  destroy  the  lea^t  interesting  of  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale  unless 
the  mismatched,  leaving  the  bereaved  sur-  rigged  out  in  foreign  array  ?  One  would 
TiTors  to  enjoy  their  affinities  during  the  sere  suppose  the  wide  diversities  of  race,  rank 
and  yellow  portion  of  their  earthly  exist-  and  character,  of  opinions,  pursuits,  oppor- 
enoe.  Afterwards  half-drowning  followed  tunities,  and  fortunes  would  supply  some- 
by  resuscitation,  repentance  and  reconcilia-  thing  new  every  morning  and  fresh  every 
tion  was  a  favorite  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  evening  in  the  way  of  native  incident  and 
To  my  fancy,  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  most  reflection.  Instead  of  that  we  rarely  find  a 
agreeable  solution  would  be  to  drown  them  good  story  that  does  not  depend  largely  on 
all  in  a  bunch."  other  countries  for  its  interest,  even  if  not 

"I  agree  to  that,"  said  deacon  Joy,  de-  taken  root  and  branch  from  foreign  soil.    I 

lighted  with   any  disapproval  of   modern  suppose  we  ought  not  to  expect  anything 

fiction,  "but  I  should  vote  to  drown  'em  to  entirely  new  imder  the  sun,  but  we  might  at 

begin  with  and  get  some  healthy,  rebpecta-  least  have  something  besides  descriptions 

ble  kind  o' people  to  take  their  places  in  the  of   people    and   places   too   far   away  to 

itoiy.    The  old  marsters  never — "  excite  or  satisfy  a  wholesome  interest,  or 

''Hy  difficulty,"  said  sister  Jane,  inter-  weak  imitations  of  what  has  been  done 

nipting  the    old   masters,  "is  in  finding  before." 

stories  which  intelligently  serve  a  useful  ^  That 's  it,  that 's  it,"  said  tihe  deacon, 

purpose.     Reading  for  simple  amusement  "  they  jest  copy  the  old  marsters,  and  mighty 

will  answer  as  an  occasional  sauce, — indeed  poor  copies  they  make  too,  takin'  the  poor- 

the  best  stories  I  have  found  have  been  est  and  leavin'  the  best." 

the  purely  funny  ones, — but  I  have  looked  ''  Perhaps  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  my 

thus  far  in  vain  for  the  valuable  grains  of  selections,"  said  Mrs.  Straw,  who  had  not 

wheat,  supposed  to  be  buried  in  these  large  yet  given  her  testimony,  "  but  nearly  half 

measures  of  chafL      If   the  writers  were  the  stories  I  have  taken  up  since  our  com- 

eompelled  to  add  the  <  Eac  fahula  doctxj  mittee  was  appointed,  although  widely  dif- 

tliflj  would  be  puzzled  to  say  what  they  in-  ferent  in  their  themes,  were  alike  in  this 

tended  to  teaoh.    I  know  tales  with  project-  striking  characteristic.    While  written  with 

iag  morals  are  apt  to  be  wofully  dull,  and  an  appearance  of  great  candor  and  sincerity 

oonspicaous  religious  coloring  is  even  worse,  they  were  in  fact  completely  farcical    The 

hot  we  sorely  ought  to  have  good,  bright,  plot,  plan,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
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when  it  fiuftUy  appeared  waa  g<m€.  There  characters  for  the  telling  of  whose  history 
was  noDe.  I  was  the  victim  of  a  false  the  book  is  specially  written  is  remarkable 
alarm.  I  bad  been  led  along  expecting  for  his  propensity  to  sin  in  some  way. 
something  new  and  wonderf ally  entertain-  Apart  from  this  interesting  quality  there  is 
ing  to  be  told  at  last  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  nothing  in  his  character,  conversation  or 
a  mirage,  a  humbug."  circumstances  worth  recording.  But  his 
^  It 's  a  common  species,"  said  Miss  Free-  trials  on  account  of  this  peculiarity,  his 
cott.  ''In  the  same  family  are  those  which  temptations,  his  conflicts  with  hts  passions 
with  malice  afoiethoaght  leave  the  tale  and  selfish  inclinations, — ^wherein  he  usually 
without  a  tail, — I  mean  without  a  termina-  gets  worsted, — his  weaknesses  and  his  mean- 
tion, — and  the  patient  reader  in  a  beVilder-  nesses  are  set  forth  in  such  varied  and  in- 
ing  fog  no  wiser,  and  not  half  as  amiable  as  teresting  terms,  that  the  impressible  reader 
wh^n  he  began."  unconsciously  begins  to  feel  that  the  life  de- 
^  Yes,  they  belong  in  the  same  category,  serving  such  careful  study  and  analysis  must 
Our  annoyance  at  their  incompleteness  be  better  worth  living  than  his  own  prosaic 
spoils  our  pleasure  in  whatever  merits  they  existence.  Is  n't  there  more  joy  in  heaven 
may  possess.  These  commonplace  attempts  over  one  sinner  that  repentetfi  than  over  the 
to  give  the  reader  a  disagreeable  surprise  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  astray  ?  And 
remind  me  of  the  childish  trick  of  pretend-  is  n't  the  selfish,  riotous,  reckless  hero  who 
ing  to  communicate  an  amazing  pieo&  of  breaks  all  the  commands  in  the  decalogue, 
news,  assuming  a  most  mysterious  and  im-  prudently  stopping,  short  of  suicide — ^possi- 
portant  manner  and  then  whistling  in  the  bly  because  that  form  of  murder  is  n*t  espe- 
ear  of  the  obliging  listener."  cially  interdicted — and  finally  brings  his  re- 
It  wflls  now  the  school-master's  turn.  morse,  his  shattered  constitution,  and  his 
''  These  silly  stories  are  indeed  too  com-  illegitimate  children  home  to  his  despised 
moD,"  said  he,  '*  and  the  fact  that  they  are  and  outraged,  but  painfully  pious  and  weak- 
manufactured  and  consumed  in  such  great  minded  wife,  a  more  interesting  and  admi- 
quantities  shows  what  a  demand  exists  for  rable  creatare  than, — ^I  will  not  say  the 
such  food — ^what  a  potent  influence  it  wields  actual  good  men  whom  we  know  and  love, 
for  good  or  ill.  While  I  agree  that  stories  but— than  the  always  respectable,  honors 
with  '  projecting  morals '  or  gaudy  religious  able  and  gentlemanly  heroes  of  the  '  old 
coloring  are  stupid  enough  and  pretty  cer-  masters '  ?  " 

tain  to  die  of  their  own  merits,  I  do  insist  ''  Hear !  hear  1 "  cried  the  deacon, 
that  fiction  of  all  kinds,  grave  or  gay,  comic  ''  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  possibility 
or  tragic,  shall  be  written  in  the  interests  of  of  repentance  and  reform  to  the  most  hard- 
virtue  and  whatever  tends  to  promote  haman  ened  wretch,  but  the  less  we  dwell  upon  the 
wel^being,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Ton  beauty  of  such  reformed  reprobates  in  the 
smile,  doctor,  as  if  I  were  saying  abstract  and  especially  with  personal  ap- 

,  , .  plication  to  ourselves, — unless  we  are  al- 

— on  nndiBputed  tniiiff  , 

InBuchaaolemnway/  ^^^1  ^^  *^®  ^®^  bottom  of  the  pit,— the 

better.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  prom- 
but  that  is  only  a  foundation  stone  which  I  inent  characters  of  novels  stand  for.  We 
lay  down  through  force  of  habit  I  wish  to  fancy  ourselves  in  their  places,  or  take  them 
cap  that  opinion  with  another  not  so  trite,  as  representatives  and  types  of  their  kind 
which  is  that  many  of  the  most  famous  of  and  the  result  is  a  dangerous  loosening  of 
the  novels  and  stories  under  consideration,  the  moral  sense.  For  there  is  no  more 
do  directly  foster  vice  and  develop  the  very  abominable  and  outrageous  doctrine  than 
evils  which  they  are  without  doubt  honestly  this,  that  a  reformed  sinner  is  a  better  man 
intended  to  counteract, — that  is,  if  they  are  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  never  sin- 
bom  with  intentions  of  any  sort  beyond  ned,-— or  woman  either, — ^though  this  par- 
making  a  good  sale.  It  commonly  happens  allel  and  equally  consistent  idea  has  not  I 
in  this  way.    At  least  one  of  the  prominent  believe  been  advanced  as  yet  even  by  the 
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most  sensational  noTeliat.    It  U  not  the  por*  Yet»  m  yon  obserre,  none  of  ua  are  satia- 

tmal  of  sin  and  crime  to  which  I  object,  it  fie4«" 

is  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  portrayal,  *<  No,  nor  ought  you  to  be  wholly  satisfied 
gjying  prominence  to  crimes  and  criniinals  with  anything  imperfect.  In  my  opinion 
whofie  history  ought  in  decency  and  justice  the  most  serious  complaint  has  been  made 
to  be  confined  to  the  private  sessions  of  legal  by  the  school-master.  Periiaps  in  his  right- 
courts  and  the  state  prison.  We  can  tolerate  eous  indignation  he  goes  a  little  too  far. 
the  folly,  the  sin  even,  that  springs  from  ig-  So  do  the  writeiB  of  fiction  who  justify  them^ 
norance.  We  almost  respect  the  grim  vigor  selves  in  drawing  from  real  life  to  an  unlim* 
and  arrogance  with  which  Edward  Rochester  i  ted  extent*  Human  progress,  oivilizatiim, 
claimed  the  power  to  say  '  let  it  be  right,'  begins  with  concealment,  with  retioenoe. 
bat  don't  ask  us  to  respect  the  man  who  What  the  angels  in  Heaven  may  do  or  how 
has  n*t  learned  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha-  we  ourselves  shall  behave  in  the  millennium 
bet  of  self-respect.  we  can  only  imagine.    We  know  that  while 

"  It  amazes  me,  too,  that  so  many  appar-  we  are  mortal  beings  on  earth  we  must  keep 

ently  acceptable  writers  of  fiction  should  a  strict  watch,  not  alone  upon  our  walk  and 

fleem  totally  blind  to  the  fact  that  for  many  conversation,  but  upon  the  meditations  of 

of  the  worst  vices  and  crimes  that  afflict  so-  our  hearts.    It  may  be  true  that  these  verbal 

eiety  there  is  no  surer  means  of  propagation  pictures  of  what  is  painful  and  wicked  can 

than  accurate  and  minute  description.    All  have  no  ill  effect  upon  the  clear-eyed  and 

the  anathemas  and  warnings  and  agonies  of  the  white-souled.    Yet  it  should  be  remem- 

remorse  that  can  be  poured  out  will  not  coun-  bered  that  they  are  not  neeessaiy  to  such,  not 

teract  the  baneful  result  of  open  dissection,  even  desired  by  them,  and  they  may  be  very, 

discussion  and  display*  very  hurtful  to  grosser,  weaker  natures. 

<'  As  for  the  utterly  stupid,  weak  and  ri-  ^  You  have  touched  upon  another  grave 

diculons  way  in  which  story  writers  make  question  and  touched  it  lightly  as  it  deserves, 

married  men  and  women  tear  their  hair  be-  or  rather  as  the  romantic  treatment  of  it 

cause  they  did  n't  marry  somebody  else  or  deserves.    *  What  shall  be  done  with  the 

cao't  marry  half  a  dozen  at  once,  it  is  be-  drunken  sailor  ? '  is  not  half  so  puzzling  a 

youd  all  endurance.    How  it  would  take  the  conundrum  as  what  shall  be  done — ^not  for 

wind  out  of  the  sails  of  these  romances —  those  who  are  already  mismatched,  there 's 

malarious  simoom  that  it  is — if  the  parties  nothing  for  them  but  to  fight  it  out  with 

could  all  be  transported  to  Utah  or  Turkey  1  all  the  compromises  and  concessions  possi- 

The  whole  boiling  tempestuous  sea  would  ble  to  their  respective  forces — ^butto  pre- 

settle  down  at  once  into  the  calmest,  shalr  vent  the  pitiful  reversal  of  Heaven's  divine 

lowest,  muddiest  kind  of  a  domestic  pooL  intent,  that  results  from  the  union  of  ele- 

Tet  even  this  is  pernicious.    It  exalts  to  the  ments    hopelessly    incompatible.    All    at- 

dignity  of  sentimental  romance  what  be-  tempts  in  fiction  to  solve  this  question  have 

longs  in  the  annals  of  lunacy."  been,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  lamentable,  not 

*^  Well,  father,"  said  Miss  Prescott,  when  to  say  ridiculous  failures, 

the  schoolmaster's  tirade  was  ended,  "  we  "  After  all  has  been  said — and  this  brings 

hare  all  spoken;    have  you    anything  to  a  reference  to  the  arguments  of  deacon  Joy — 

add?"  the  virtual  purpose  of  the  greater  part  of 

^  Very  little*    In  the  words  of  Rev.  Fred-  this  kind  of  literature  is  mere  idle  amuse- 

eric  Ingham's  double,  'there  has  been  so  ment,  enjoyment  for  the  hour.    We  must 

much  said,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  well  said  not  expect  grapes  of  morning-glory  vines, 

that  '—your  society  seems  likely  to  hold  a  Like  our  friend,  I  am  puzzled  to  understand 

Quaker  meeting  if  it  waits  for  the  recom-  how  enjoyment  and  amusement  are  found 

mendation  of  its  committee.    Have  you  no  in  tales  and  scenes  of  seeming  misery.    It 

good  word  for  the  magazine  stories  ?  "  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  dramatic 

^Oh  yes,  but  we  have  not  been  looking  representation  of  tragedy  in  connection  with 

for  merits;  they  are  conspicuous  enough,  human  progress,  beginning  far  back  with 
4 
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th«  hideous  displajs  whidi  were  matters  of  and  show  us  how  much  better  is  light -than 

life  and  death  to  the  performers,  aiid  noting  darkness." 
how  the  desire  for  painful  sights  has  dimin- 
ished as  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  ex-       Thus  ended  the  discussion.    The  oom- 

tends,  until  now  the  tragedy  itself,  more  mittee  of  Hve  reported  an  incompatibility 

and  more  rarely  enacted,  is  ignored  as  such  between  the  demands  of  the  Society  and  the 

and  its  semblance  only  endured  for  the  sake  existing  supply.    In  consequence  of  which 

of  the  art  employed  in  its  representation.  Hannah  Presoott  read  **A  Happy  Setorn 

When  the  *  horrible '  is  eliminated  from  art,  of  the  Day  "  from  Our  HutuaJ  Friend»  and 

as  it  must  be  in  the  future,  we  shall  have  no  to  Deacon  Joy*s  unbound^  satisfaction  the 

more  tragedy  for  its  own  sake  either  on  the  Society  unanimously  yoted  to  take  a  course 

stage  or  in  books.    Only  such  shadows  as  of  Dickens  aud  the  "  Old  Masters.'* 
are  needful  to  bring  out  the  brighter  pictures  E*  C.  Gardner, 
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fHE  Japanese  are  bom  polite.  Their  have  they  been  brought  to  a  nicer  perfection 
parents  were,  and  the»e  in  turn,  came  in  any  age  or  country, 
from  centuries  of  polite  ancestors.  As  The  relation  of  good  breeding  to  goodr 
J  an  infant,  the  native's  soft  bones  and  ness  we  may  leave  to  the  metaphysicians, 
waxen  mind  took  shape  from  the  national  We  all  feel  the  advantage  which  a  polished 
mold.  Prom  his  mother's  apron-strings —  address  and  culture  give  the  possessor  pi 
no  figure  here — ^he  passed  into  the  judicious  such  accomplishments.  At  the  same  time 
care  of  •elderly  gentlewomen,  learned  in  de-  we  can  see  how  possible  it  may  be  that  the 
portment,  who  instructed  him,  through  very  **  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman.*' 
years  of  pupilage,  till  proficient  in  all  the  There  is  no  scoundrel,  after  all,  like  the 
niceties  of  an  etiquette  which,  as  we  shall  scoundrel  in  broadcloth.  That  the  Japanese 
see,  approached  to  the  character  of  an  exact  themselves  perceive  there  is  no  necessary 
science.  Arrived  at  years  of  discernment,  connection  between  formal  aud  real  courtesy 
he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  not  may  be  seen  from  one  of  their  popular 
merely  should  be  but  must  be  a  gentleman,  maxims,  which  says  that  "  Those  skilled  in 
Decorum  was  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  speech  and  manners  have  little  kindness."  ^ 
and  rudeness  a  breach  of  the  peace,  if  not  But  without  discussing  these  deeper  rela- 
iudeed  a  capital  offense.  A  due  observance  tions  of  form  to  substance,  it  will  be  found 
of  the  ceremonies  was  statutory  law,  and  interesting,  perhaps,  to  examine  one  famous 
violation  of  them  a  misdemeanor  which  code  of  politeness,  which  for  centuries  gov- 
rendered  the  offender  liable  to  the  severest  erned  court  and  courtly  etiquette  and  greatly 
penalties  Inrhich  the  linked  tyrannies  of  law  influenced  the  whole  fabric  of  society 
and  fashion  could  devise.  These  regula-  through  the  empire  of  the  Sunrise  Isles, 
tions  covered  every  relation  of  society  and  According  to  history  or  tradition  tlie  cere- 
extended  beyond  to  dictate  the  etiquette  of  monies  were  first  formulated  at  the  time  of 
devotion.  Even  the  gods  were  to  be  wor-  Kotoku  Teuno,  the  thirty-seventh  emperor, 
shiped  in  good  taste.  who  flourished  from  646  to  654  A.  D.  In 
The  operation  of  this  singular  social  code  or  near  this  reign  there  lived  three  brothers 
resulted  in  as  beautiful  a  science  of  man-  Ogasawara,  distinguished  for  the  propriety 

ners  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.    As  no-    

where  have  manners  been  held  in  hiffhar  e»-  ^  ^^  9en  rtA  shiffoku  tukufuuhi  jin.   The  writer  Is 

wnere  nave  manners  oeen  neia  m  nigner  es-  ^^^  ^  japaaoro  scholar,  and  here  ae  elsewhere  has 

teem,  or  moi-e  studiously  cultivated,  so  never  relied  on  the  fidelity  of  the  interpreter. 
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^f  t^ir  maniiere,  -mho  jointly  composed  a  In  the  preface,  be  also  calls  it  **  Tho  One 
treatise  on  politeness  which  has  to  this  day  Hnndied  Ceremonial  Rules."  The  Japan- 
preserved  their  name  and  f  aine.  Not  much  eae,  we  may  remarki  have  certain  numbers 
attention,  however,  was  paid  these  rules  un-  that  hare  a  kind  of  algebraic  flexibility  in 
til  the  reign  of  Godaigo  Teuno,  l,81d-18d8  aecommodating  themselves  to  circumstances. 
A.  D.,  when  a  gentlemaa  who  r^ioed  in  Thna  these  particular  one  hundred  rules  are 
the  aristoeratac  name  of  Ogasawara  Shina-  but  ninety.  And  so,  not  to  multiply  exam- 
mono  kami  Sadamune  gained  a  national  pies,  we  have  the  hundred  phases  of  the 
reputation  for  the  varied  accomplishments  phmi  blossom,  as  given  in  manuals  of  draw- 
of  the  hunt,  the  field  and  the  drawing-ix)om,  ing,  while  the  list  adds  up,  in  mere  matlie- 
to  saeh  a  degree,  indeed,  as  to  attract  the  matical  cold  blood,  to  but  eighty-one«  All 
notice  and  admiration  of  the  emperor,  who  languages  present  analogous  laxities.  Rhet- 
sHadied  him  to  the  court  as  an  instructor  one  approves  them  under  Metonymy  and 
in  etiquette.  His  grandson,  or  at  least  de-  condemns  them  under  IVecision. 
Boendant^  Ogasawara  Kagahide,  sustained  Some  of  the  precepts  in  the  shorter  code 
and  increased  the  family  reputation  under  the  are  based  on  instincts  of  good-breeding, 
Shogun  Yoshimitsu,  who  commissioned  him  and,  apart  from  local  coloring,  are  such  as 
to  collect,  with  the  aid  of  three  daimios,  the  characterize  civilized  society  everywhere.  Of 
maxims  and  precepts  that  had  been  aocu«  this  nniversal  nature  are  such  as  these :  Do 
mulating  from  age  to  age,  and  to  form  from  not  talk  with  a  toothpick  in  the  mouth ; 
these  materials  a  manual  which  should  Complete  the  toilet  before  meeting  people 
thereafter  be  authority  on  manners.  And  in  the  morning;  Receive  a  visitor  without 
the  work  thus  compiled  is  that  now  com-  nnnecessary  delay;  Do  not  talk  rudely  or 
mon!y  known  as  the  Code  of  Ogasawara.  coarsely  in  company,  and  don't  talk  with 
Since  its  original  *  publication  it  has,  of  the  hands  hidden  in  the  dress  (Angtiee^ 
•Durse,  become  the  prey  of  the  commentator  pockets)  ;  When  a  guest  is  visiting  you,  of- 
and  editor,  who  have  exercised  their  inge-  fer  him  the  use  of  the  bath  on  arising  be- 
nuity  upon  it  until  in  the  multitude  of  fore  using  it  yourself;  In  company  don't 
treatises  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  genuine  monopolize  the  fire;  If  another  is  using  the 
from  the  marginal  addition.  We  certainly  inkstone  wait  until  he  has  finished  writing 
shall  not  attempt  such  a  discrimination,  but  before  using  it  yourself ;  Don't  look  at  let- 
merely,  without  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  ters  intended  for  others ;  Don't  stare  at 
authenticity  of  the  collections,  shall  select  other  people's  wives;  Don't  enter  private 
some  representative  features  which  may  apartments  without  announcement;  If  an- 
Btrike  the  western  reader  with  peculiar  other  is  sleeping  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
force.1  him;  Do  not  interi-upt  a  person  who  is 

One  treatise  presents  the  code  in  a  very  speaking ;  and  Dont  ride  too  near  a  picnic 
concise  and  rather  dogmatic  form.  And  it  party  or  before  windows.  The  delicacy 
»  significant  of  the  place  given  manners  which  prompts  such  regulations  as  these  will 
in  Old  Japan  that  the  compiler  entitles  his  be  appreciated  by  every  one.  Others  of  the 
collection  the  Shitsukegata  or  Moral  Code.  Hundred  Rules  show  the  shrewd  common 
sense,  not  to  say  the  carnal  policy,  of  a  Mr. 

1  Ttilioiild  be  borne  in  miAd  that  the  great  ehaogee  Worldly  Wiseman,  such  as,  for  instance: 

!!;l*!!.^r'^T^''''^*^r"*"'^.**'**'*"i"  Walk  gently  on  piazzas  and  indoors;  In 

and  theories  of  life  among  the  Japanese  hare  made  .                            . 

many  of  these  fashions  obsolete.    Others  remain,  conipany,  if  another  makes  a  jest  or  tells  a 

and  -wfll  remain  so  long  as  the  instinct  of  courtesy  story,  don't  correct  him  in  errors  of  fact — 

h«bi  In  onr  »ee.   It  shouM  be  said  also  that  the  ^on't,  for  example,  spoil  the  whole  point  of 

Code  of  Ogasawara  \ras  mainly  designed  for  the  in-  j    x        i_           i  -     •           •««_ 

itroction  of  women.    As  wUl  be  seen,  however,  *  S^^^  ««>ry  by  exclaiming, «  Why  no,  dear, 

many  of  the  precepts  gorem  the  social  intercourse  that  happened  on  Wednesday  not  ThUTS- 

of  gentlemen  among  themselves  and  of  the  sexes  day,"  or  words  to  that  effect :  When  offered 

vifh  each  other,  while  others  spring  from  abstract  t.       ..   ^^,_            .       ,.,  ,          j     i_m     j  •   i_ 

(rindpiei  of  good-bwedtag  iBdependcDtiT  of  mx,  hospitality  accept  politely,  and  while  dnnk- 

•(<  or  condpon.  ing  do  not  hare  an  abstracted  or  pre-ocea- 
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pied  look  and  thus  seem  to  slight  the  atten-  planationy  toid  others  ajjpfdn  as  refieetiiig 
tions  of  the  host ;  If  looking  on  at  a  game  of  too  clearly  the  dustoms  of  a  oountry  viwe 
draughts,  never  advise  the  plajers  (this  is  until  recently  Uie  sexes  bathed  indiscnosi- 
quite  properly  considered  a  great  imperti-  nately  and  in  poblie,  without  apparoatiy 
nence,  and  a  hole  is  scalloped  out  of  the  un-  more  thought  of  evil  than  oar  pacenta  in 
der  side  of  the  go  or  checker-board  for  the  the  garden  before  their  eyes  were  opened 
head  of  the  pei-son  committing  such  a  cap-  and  tiiey  knew  that  tbey  were  naked, 
ital  breach  of  decorum) ;  Do  not  gi?e  im-  Let  us  now  turn  from  the  One  Hundsed 
properly  expensive  presents ;  Do  not  assume  Rule8»  though  not  entireily  forgetting  then, 
to  advise  a  superior  in  knowledge  or  rank,  to  another  and  lainger  treatise.  It  is  ea- 
A  number  of  such  directions  are  given  of  titled,  '*  The  Complete  Code  of  Ogasawwra^" 
which  we  shall  notice  but  one  more,  a  pre-  and  presents  it,  ao  doubt,  with  a  good  de- 
cept  which  savors  strongly  of  an  enlight-  gree  of  care.  It  begins  with  a  hiatorioal 
ened  selfishness, — ^Don't  ride  too  near  the  sketch,  wbich  we  have  made  the  basis  of 
Tear  of  a  target  range.  There  are,  how-  our  own;  and  then  tmder  the  whlDUsical 
ever,  several  regulations  which  were  to  gov-  theories  of  topical  arrangemMit^  or  abaonoe 
em  the  polite  letter-writer  that  may  be  men-  of  arrangement^  observable  in  most  Japan- 
tioned  in  this  connection,  such  as :  It  is  ese  publications,  we  are  given  a  table  of 
better  to  ask  another  to  write  for  you  if  contents  of  a  most  comprehensive  deacnp- 
your  chirography  is  bad ;  Use  suitable  pa-  tion*  Following  pretty  closely  to  the  ong- 
per;  Write  superscriptions  as  far  as  possible  ina)  we  have :  The  ceremonial  days  of  the 
in  a  learned  character  and  sign  your  name  year ;  The  butterfly  or  ceremonial  dress ; 
in  the  more  vulgar  hand  and  rather  care-  Spring  and  summer  oostumes;  The  tAucee 
lessly — otherwise  you  may  be  considered  too  kinds  of  bows ;  How  to  approach  a  superior 
polite  to  yourself ;  Avoid  too  many  rhet<Hi-  directly  or  through  a-  friend ;  On  sitting 
cal  expressions ;  and  Be  careful  to  seal  let-  and  standing ;  The  management  of  the  fan ; 
tors  before  sending.  Poetical  hints  on  behavior ;  Rules  for  oor- 
A  third  description  of  the  maxims  re-  respondence ;  On  the  presentation  of  gifts ; 
fleeted  the  peculiar  construction  of  Japan-  Rules  of  poetical  assemblages;  How  to 
ese  society.  Curious  specimens  in  this  dass  present  flowers  and  how  to  look  at  them ; 
are :  Do  not  use  a  large  tooth-pick  if  of  How  to  hang  and  look  at  pictures;  The 
humble  rank ;  Do  not  use  another's  fan,  as  proper  arrangement  of  mats ;  How  to  bum 
this  might  soil  it ;  Step  over  instead  of  incense ;  The  best  manner  of  offering  tea ; 
upon  the  threshold  on  entering  a  room  so  Rules  for  the  presentaticm  of  swords ;  How 
as  not  to  injure  the  door-sill,  which  is  com-  to  assist  a  superior  at  the  toilet;  The  proper 
monly  of  choice  wood ;  Do  not  use  anoth-  mode  of  offering  tooth-picks ;  How  to  make 
er's  shoes  or  even  touch  them  with  the  foot  beds ;  Etiquette  on  meeting  a  kago  or  pal- 
if  lying  in  the  way  or  awkwardly;  Do  not  anquin  chair;  How  to  bring  a  checker- 
step  over  another's  pillow ;  If  you  notice  a  board ;  Rules  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
person  preparing  to  offer  refreshments  sit  and  of  a  messenger  from  a  superior,  and 
down  upon  the  mat  in  readiness  to  accept  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the  departure 
them ;  In  company  you  should  not  keep  of  the  same ;  How  to  look  at  armor ;  Rules 
the  circulating  cup  too  long ;  Do  not  wear  for  the  public  bath-house ;  Street  etiquette ; 
the  wooden  clog  when  visiting  a  garden  dis-  The  correct  manner  of  unfolding  a  screen  ; 
tinguished  for  its  fine  stone  paths ;  Avoid  Cautions  on  the  use  of  the  fan  before  a  «u- 
the  use  of  high  clogs  unless  the  walking  is  perior ;  About  eandles  and  candlesticks ; 
bad — leave  such  an  affectation  to  fops  and  On  behavior  in  mixed  company;  Hinte  for 
dwarfs ;  When  calling  do  not  sit  down  in  the  toilet ;  On  the  management  of  the  eyes, 
the  seat  of  honor  unless  urged  to  do  so.  and  how  to  walk  and  talk ;  How  to  lead  a 
Such  are  some  of  the  more  striking  of  these  blind  person ;  How  to  play  foot-baU  and 
directions.  Still  others  we  omit,  though  how*  to  look  on;  The  proper  hanging  of 
equally  singular,  as  requiring  too  much  ex-  curtains;  Funeral  ceremonies ;  The  proper 
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pu&od  of  taking  the  necessary  notes  at  the  the  third  of  March,  for  instance,  rice  cakes 
eremafcion  ground;  The  guest  and  the  host;  of  a  diamond  shape  and  colored  green  and 
How  the  physician  should  feel  the  pulse  of  white  were  offered ;  in  May,  another  prep^ 
a  soperioF  or  a  lady ;  and  Kules  for  the  ration  of  rice  cut  into  triangular  forms  was 
■table  such  as  govern  the  proprieties  of  eat-  '*  the  proper  thing ; "  in  July  they  gave 
iog  and  drinkiiig,  the  manners  of  wuters,  fruits,  macaroni  and  water-melon ;  in  Sep- 
how  to  prepare  oeremooial  tea,  the  arrange-  tember  the  gifts  wei*e  mostly  floraL  And  it 
nsnt  of  dishes  and  sequence  of  coui'ses,  might  be  said  here  that  presents  in  Japan 
roles  for  different  ranks  dining  together,  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  slip  of 
and  how  to  offer  rice-cakes  to  the  armor  of  gaily-colored  paper,  curiously  folded,  iu- 
uamraL  closing  a  bit  of  dried  fish  or  its  symbol. 
Some  of  these  chapters  are  very  well  And  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  refine- 
worth  examination.  The  proper  observance  ment  to  which  politeness  is  carried  by  ob- 
of  the  new  year,  for  instance,  was  a  com-  serving  the  hundreds  of  forms  these  labels 
{ilete  system,  of  formalities  in  itself.  So  take,  each  with  its  own  shade  of  meaning 
elaborate  was  it  that  a  full  compliance  was  and  special  appropriateness, 
impossible  on  any  single  day,  and  hence  the  Sumptuary  laws  were  rigid  and  minute, 
polite  limits  were  extended  to  include  the  llie  cut,  color  and  material  of  official  robes 
eeoond,  third,  seventh  and  fifteenth  days  of  followed  rules  curiously  precise,  requiring 
the  new  year.  If  space  allowed  it  would  be  the  tailor  to  be  also  somewhat  of  a  scholar 
worth  while  to  dwell  in  some  detail  on  tibe  and  artist  As  regards  apparel,  the  year 
eurioos  observances  of  this  holiday  season ;  was  divided  rather  arbitrarily,  yet  so  as  to 
but  to  treat  ihom  with  any  satisfactwy  conform,  of  course,  to  the  general  character 
thoroughness  would  require  larger  linaits  of  the  seasons.  From  April  1— for  the  cal- 
thsn  would  be  appropriate  here.  More-  endar  of  fashion  began  on  All  Fools'  day- 
over,  their  oddity  and  withal  their  beauty  garments  were  worn  lined  until  May  4 ; 
have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  writers,  lighter  clothes  of  hemp  or  silk  were  proper 
Leaving,  then,  the  five-day  n^w  year,  with  from  that  date  to  September  1,  after  which 
its  vigil,  its  morning  ceremonies  in  the  linings  could  again  be  worn  for  a  single 
fannly,  the  ghostly  games  at  eventide,  the  week,  when  a  quilted  dress  was  allowable, 
round  of  calls,  and  the  decorations,  gifts  Socks  were  worn  with  lined  or  quilted  vest- 
and  entertainments,  we  pass  to  the  other  ments,  but  were  impolite  in  summer  save 
cersmonial  days  as  scattered  through  the  for  old  people  and  invalids, 
esleudar.  These  were  the  7th  of  January,  Let  us  now  group  a  number  of  the  regula- 
the  8d  of  March,  the  5th  of  May,  the  Idth  tions  governing  the  association  of  the  differ- 
of  July  and  the  9th  of  September.  Minute  ent  ranks  in  society,  and  first  a  few  words  on 
roles  governed  the  proper  observance  of  bowing.  The  absence  of  chairs,  and  indeed 
eaefa.  The  third  of  March  was  the  boys'  of  well-nigh  everything  which  we  include  un* 
ht^ay,  a  day  set  apart  therefore  for  ac-  der  the  designation  of  household  furniture, 
live  sports  anH  lessons  in  manliness.  £f-  resulted  in  a  mode  of  expressing  deference 
iig^  of  Benkei,  the  Japanese  Hercules,  very  unlike  ours.  Yet,  on  a  closer  compar- 
were  set  op  with  toy  stands  of  arms  in  every  ison,  the  difference  is  rather  apparent  than 
dwelling,  and  the  valor  of  this  quaint  hero  real.  Both  styles  fall  under  Webster's  defi- 
impressed  upon  the  c(»ning  man.  The  5th  nition,  *^  the  act  of  bending  in  civility,"  but 
of  May  was  thd  girls'  day — the  '*  Feast  of  tlie  Japanese  bowed  from  a  sitting  posture 
DoUs  "  it  has  often  been  called — and  was  while  we  deflect  from  a  perpendicular.  Con- 
devoted  to  the  gentler  pastimes  and  more  sidered  in  themselves,  then,  the  two  modes 
domestic  lessons  that  would  naturally  attend  are  equally  natural  and  simple,  but,  as  we 
loch  a  holiday.  It  will  not  surprise  a  shall  see,  the  Japanese  carried  theirs  to  a 
reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  to  be  most  obsequious  extreme.  The  national  bow 
told  that  the  kind  of  gifts  appropriate  to  fell  into  three  classes ;  the  salute  to  the  supe- 
each  of  these  dates  were  fixed  by  rule*    On  rior,  the  interchange  of  courtesy  by  equals 
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ftnd  the  reoc^nition  of  an  infemr.  In  paying  told  to  look  at  a  book,  he  was  to  beaatkfted 

respeet  to  a  superior,  the  person  clasped  the  with  glanoing  here  and  there  through  the 

handB,  and  bending  forward  rested  the  fore-  volmne,  so  as  not  to  consume  time.    To  ^ui 

head  upon  them,  thus  rendering  so  much  as  himself  was  very  impolite,  but  if  neeessary 

a  glance  at  his  master  impossible.    Equais,  through  extreme  heat  he  should  spread  three 

when  saluting,  placed  the  hands  together  ribs  of  the  fan,  stoop,  and  ply  the  fbn  so 

before  them,  palms  downward,  and  then  in-  gently  that  the  breeee  should  not  extend  be- 

cAined  forward  till  the  chin  touched  the  yond  his  face. 

back  of  the  hands.    The  superior,  if  he  Etiquette  among  equals  was  goyeraed  by 

graciously  chose  to  recogniae  the  abject  def-  ruks  equally  precipe  if  less  humihating. 

erence  of  those  about  him,  merely  bent  for-  Dress  properly,  says  Ogasawara  to  the  man 

ward  at  an  angle  to  suit  his  inclination  or  of  rank  and  fashion,  but  not  like  a  doll.   To 

policy.    If  these  formalities  were  due  to  a  walk  with  too  rigid  a  carriage  betokens 

oottferenoe  held  between  those  of  diffoent  pcide ;   A  stoop  only  becomes  mourn^s ; 

rank,  the  inferior  now  glanced  sidewise  at  Don't  go  stamping  along ;  Don't  keep  peep- 

the  go-between,  commonly  present  at  such  ing  curiously  about  like  a  fox ;  Keep  the 

meetings,  and  received  a  signal  from  him,  hands  still ;  Snapping  tite  fingers  is  veiy 

upon  which  he  at  length  presumed  to  lift  boorish ;  Be  especially  careful  to  preserve 

•his  gaze.    Of  course,  the  severities  of  this  decorum  at  funerals ;  Don't  chat  on  the  way 

etiqaette  could  be  waived  at  the  convenience  or  make  calls  on  the  return  ;  If  walking  in 

•or  disposition  of  the  master.  company  with  another  allow  him  to  precede 

If  the  audience  had  been  secured  in  order  yon  slightly  unless  when  passing  a  dark  spot 

to  deliver  a  message,  the  code  suggests  a  siur  in  the  load  at  night;  You  are  to  lead  a 

guhur  mode  of  procedure.    Think,  it  told  the  blind  person  very  kindly ;  In  company  recol- 

messenger,  of  what  you  are  about  to  say  and  leet  your  age,  as  for  youth  to  affect  age  or 

divide  your  matter  into  parts.    Begin,  when  age  to  mimic  youth  is  ridiculous ;  Beware 

leave  is  accorded,  looking  the  superior  in  the  of  jests,  quarrels  often  begin  in  them ;  A 

face.    But  as  it  is  groslly  impolite  to  stare  at  flashy  girdle  is  absurd,  and  the  head-dress 

such  a  person,  let  the  eyes  ditwp  more  and  should  be  small  and  plain ;  Wear  the  swords 

more  as  you  proceed.    If  now  you  have  judi-  properly  and  let  them  not  be  too  omamentaL 

ciously  divided  your  message  into,  let  us  say.  The  ceremonious  call  was  an  elaborate  af- 

the  head  part,  the  neck  part,  the  breast  part,  fair.    The  visitor  removed  his  clogs  on  en- 

and  so  on,  your  glance  can  fall  with  regu-  tering  the  gate  and  passed  dii-ectly  to  the 

larity  till  at  the  conclusion  your  eyes  rest  door,  taking  pains  not  to  notice  the  garden, 

naturally  upon  his  knees  and  the  matting.  At  the  veranda  the  soles  of  the  socks  wen 

Then  lift  your  eyes  respectfully  for  a  second  dusted,  the  right  with  the  right  hand,  the 

glance  at  the  face.    But  if  tl^  visitor  was  left  with  the  left    Then  entering  the  par- 

merely  the  agent  of  some  common  superior,  lor,  we  were  told  to  assume  an  attitude  of 

his  demeanor  was  entirely  different.     In  great  but  respectful  interest    If  asked  to 

this  case  he  was  to  be  met  with  deference  and  look  at  a  vase  of  flowers,  we  first  removed 

escorted  to  the  seat  of  honor,  which  he  ao-  the  fan  fix>m  the  girdle  and  then  approached 

eepted  without  the  affectation  of  declination  till  but  the  space  of  a  single  mat  remained 

which  courtesy  would  have  expected  even  in  between  us  and  the  object  of  regard.    The 

the  superior  himself.    Thus  placed,  he  de-  first  thing  to  see,  said  the  manual,  is  the 

llvered  his  orders  with  dignity,  after  which  middle  and  principal  shoot  of  the  bunbh  of 

he  was  at  liberty  to  assume  a  position  more  twigs  or  sprays  which  generally  compose  a 

suitable  to  his  private  station,  if   he  so  Japanese  bouquet;  next,  the  subordinate 

chose,  while  the  person  addressed  was  delib-  cuttings  that  branch  to  either  side;  third,  a 

erating  upon  an  answer.     But  to  receive  certain  small  branch  just  issuing  from  the 

this,  he  most  again  be  seated  in  the  most  vase ;  fourth,  the  dew-drops  sprinkled  upon 

honorable  part  of   the  room.     If  in  the  the  twigs,  and  finally  the  bunching  of  the 

course  of  tiie  interview  the  servant  were  stems  in  the  vase's  mouth.    Praiee  this  gen- 
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.  ami  compositioii  of  ike  bouquet  fiist,  Ht/m  may  be  played — sbadee  of  Tom  firo«u  de- 

ibe  beauty  ol  ibe  main  stem,  next  tbat  of  lend  ns  1  —on   the  faetidions  mate  <^  a 

its  8opp(N?ta»  and  finally  any  paarlioular  ex-  Japanese   drawing-roonk     And  if  played 

ffiWttM^  thai  may  have  pleaaed.    Similarly  in  tbe  open  air,  one  of  tbe  itilee   moit 

preeiee  ralee  bound  the  polite  connaiaeur  of  jealously  observed  was  that  tiie  bounds  were , 

the  fine  arts;  among  them  one  which  with  a  not  to  exceed  the  shade  of  a  willow  tree, 

refinement  of  couitesy  directs  the  host  to  Anotber  required  aU  dogs  and  sandals  to  be 

hang  his  choice  pictures  upon  the  wall  even  removed  so  that  in  a  ^^scrimmage,"  were  such 

if  the  goest  is  blind*  •  thing  oonceiyable,  the  shins  would  have  if 

The  visitor  is  now,  we  will  say,  led  out  of  anything  the  advantage.    **  Touchdowns  " 

doors.    The  boat  had  probably  been  careful,  are  not  mentkned  by  Ogasawara,  but  if  the 

as  the  code  directed,  to  have  the  garden  in  a  ball  roUed  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  willow 

suitable  condition.  It  always  is  in  Japan;  at  tree  it  was  to  be  returned  to  tbe  players 

leaet  the  foreign  eye  can  see  only  beauty  and  from  among  the  by-standeia  by  a  tap  of  the 

eleganoe  in  these,  the  ideal  gardens  of  the  fan. 

world.     Nature  is  here  in   miniature^  a  A  manual  of  manners  in  a  country  where 

model,  as  it  were,  on  whidi  the  Creator  the  swoid  played  such  an  important  part 

franaed  the  landscape.     Streams   wherein  might  be  expected  to  contain  many  regula- 

miniiowa  would  be  whales  tridtle  down  prec-  tions  concerning  the  use  of  weapons.    As 

ipices  an  awful  yard  in  height»  fringed  with  a  rule  the  sword  was  always  to  be  worn, 

venerable  pines  that  scarcely  support  the  Even  at  night,  the  fomtinn,  whan  traveling 

birds  in  their  fantastic  boughs,  thence  to  or  in  any  way  exposed  to  attack,  slept  in  his 

xipi^e  down  a  meadow  scarcely  large  enough  girdle,  with  his  two  swords  lying  at  his  left 

for  fairies,  till  they  disappear  in  thickets  of  in  readinesa  for  instant  use.  And  if,  through 

aaaleas  or  bamboo.    The  waterfall  was  first  boldness,  he  should  sleep  without  his  sash, 

to  be  observed,  and  particularly  the  ingenn-  and  be  awakened  by  noises  in  the  night,  the 

ity<^  the  artificial  precipice  with  its  skill*  code  admonished  him  to  seise  the  larger 

fill  derangement  of  stones ;  then  the  eye  sword  by  the  strap  with  the  teeth,  his  left 

eould  wander  more  at  liberty  orer  the  mimic  hand  grasping  the  scabbard  and  his  right 

hiUs  and  dales,  the  smooth  lawns  and  grow-  upon  the  hilt,  ready  to  draw  and  defend 

ing  bouquets  of  tastefully  assorted  plants,  himself.     Tbe   formal   presentatiou  of   a 

and  finally  rest  in  ai^^val  on  the  symbolic  sword  was  marked  by  elaborate  ceremonies, 

islands  tiiat  diversify  the  streamlet's  course.  The  person  in  charge  brought  also  a  docu- 

saoh  with  its  name  and  polite  office.    Then  ment  attesting  the  genuineness  of  the  blade, 

and  not  till  then  was  the  time  for  applause  After  this  writing  had  been  duly  inspected, 

to  come  in«    If  led  to  the  stable,  the  visitor  tbe  bearer  held  the  sword  in  his  right  hand 

inspeeted  particularly  the  steeds  next  the  and  a  lacquered  letter-box  containing  the 

door,  as  these  were  the  stalls  of  honor.    If  certificate  in  the  other.    Then  sitting  on 

ineiiiied  to  exercise,  the  guest  might  be  asked  the  mats  he  laid  them  beside   him  and 

to  join  a  game  of  foot-ball,  a  game,  however,  bowed.    He  next  presented  the  certificate 

which  resonbled  ours  of  the  same  name  in  a  prescribed  fashion,  and  then  placed 

only  in  the  two  particulars  that  a  ball  was  sword  and  box  before  him,  the  sword  nearer 

ttsed  which  was  kicked  by  the  foot    The  the  recipient    This  done  he  witiidrew  a  Ht- 

contnsions,  exhaustion  and  loss  of  temper  tie,  still  upon  his  knees.    The  other  party 

whkdL  lend  the  dirtinctive  charm  to  tbe  ex-  now  took  the  letter-box  and  placed  it  at  his 

ereise  so  popular  in  English  schools  and  left,  then  the  sword,  bowing ;  and  so  made 

American  colleges  seem  to  have  been  en-  a  ceremonious  end  of  the  interview.    These 

tirdy  unknown  in  the  gardens  of  Kioto,  directions  might  be  thought  comprehensive 

Kor  haTO  the  modem  intrusions  of  western  and  minute  enough,  but  the  author  of  the 

fashions  as  yet  established  the  rowdy  Rugby  edition  I  have  been  following,  suggests  that 

rutoa  aa  a  reform  upon  the  gentle  laws  of  there  are  stUl  other  important  items  in  the 

O^oawara.    Thia  effete  species  of  football  ceremony  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  im- 
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part  to  private  pupils^  for  a  consideration,  couch  the  pillow  was  laid  to  the  soath^  m. 

When  icspecting  another's  sword  at  bis  re-  custom  probably  due  to  another  whidi  re> 

qoestj  it  waa  etiquette  to  lay  aside  your  own  quires  a  corpse  to  be  laid  out  with  the  head 

swQoed  and  to  place  it  on  your  right  side  to  the  north.    In  unfolding  the  screens  which 

where  it  wouid  be  inconvenient  to  draw  it  serves  a  multitude  of  useful  and  ornamental 

&OIU  the  scabbard.    The  reciprocal  courtesy  purposes,  the  middle  leaves  are  first  pai-tad 

in  thin  rule  is  obvious.    To  examine  an-  and  then  those  more  toward  the  extremi- 

ot^er^s  weapon  too  curiously  was  also  depre-  ties.      The    checker-board    should   be   so 

cated.    Likewise,  in  looking  at  aimor,  the  brought  that  the  players  may  not  see  the 

eyes  were  not  to  dwell  too  intently  on  the  cut  fibre  of  the  wood,  as  the  word  '*  cut  ** 

parts  defending  the  vital  organs.  from  its   association  with  bloodshed  and 

In  mixed  companies,  the  gentleman  on  miftchief  is  considered  unlucky, — but  it  will 
entering  took  a  seat  lower  than  what  was  be  prudent  to  stop  at  the  threshold  of  what 
strictly  his  due,  but  on  invitation  came  up  may  be  called  the  etiquette  of  superstition, 
higher.  If  a  superior  asked  a  question  di-  a  theme  which  in  itself  would  furnish  mat- 
rected  to  the  assemblage  at  large,  he  was  ter  for  many  an  article.  Kor  will  the 
not  to  respond  too  hastily  but  rather  give  reader  care,  perhaps,  ''to  be  detained  with 
others  a  chance.  '*  Do  not,"  advises  the  the  minute  and  curious  code  of  table  nuu>* 
eastern  Chesterfield,  "speak  too  loud  or  ners,  especially  as  number  fifty-two  of  the 
low,  too  fast  or  slow;  use  no  vulgar  Ian-  shorter  code  seems  to  cover  pretty  much  the 
guage  or 'slang/  and  don't  interrupt  others.'*  whole  ground :  If  a  person  offers  you  fish. 
These  companies  in  genteel  society  were  thank  him  and  eat  it. 
oflen  gathered  for  tiie  composition  and  Official  titles  and  salutations  were  formal 
comparison  of  poetry,  a  refined  and  Intel-  and  elaborate,  and  many  quaint  phrases  of 
leetaal  pastime  of  which  the  Japanese  gen-  compliment  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  lan- 
tlemen  have  always  been  very  fond.  The  guage  of  society,  but  the  casual  interchange 
invited  guests  at  such  an  occasion  were  to  of  courtesies  was  marked  by  a  suiprising 
enter  and  be  seated  very  politely,  and  the  simplicity.  At  new  year,  the  common  sal- 
code  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  to  admire  utation  is :  **  The  year  is  ended ;  a  hsppy 
a  poem  of  any  superior  present  whether  its  new  year  " — after  the  style  of  the  French 
meaning  is  entirely  clear  or  not.  These  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi,  or  our  own, 
poems  were  commonly  simple  quatrains,  of  *^  Well,  we  have  elected  our  man  president, 
which  the  first  two  lines  were  written  by  now  whom  shall  we  nominate  next  time." 
one  meniber  who  ihen  handed  it  upon  his  At  a  marriage,  the  guest  says,  <<  This  is  a 
fan  to  a  neighbor  for  completion,  and  it  fortunate  day  and  I  congratulate  you."  On 
was  not  courtesy  to  leave  the  group  until  the  birth  of  a  chUd,  friends  compliment  the 
the  stanza  had  been  completed  and  re-  happy  father,  saying,  '*As  the  mother  has 
turned.  become  two,  I  congratulate  you."    At  a  call 

A  few  words  in  closing  on  the  directions  of  condolence  after  a  death  in  a  family  the 

for  Mrrants,  which  will  be  found  to  differ  visitor  remarks  on  entering,  "  I  presunoie 

somewhat  from  the  amiable  code  devised  by  you  are  in  deep  sorrow*'    A  singular  dlar 

Dean  Swift   for  use  in  English-speaking  logue  precedes  and  follow*  a  repaat    On 

kitchens.    Light  articles  were  as  a  rule  of-  sitting  down,  the  host  says,  "  This  is  very 

fered  on  a  carved  or  lacquered  tray  held  in  poor  food,"  and  the  answer  is.  "  Oh  no,  on 

both  hands.    In  pouring  water  to  wash,  the  the  contrary."    After  the  meal,  the  gueet 

servant  kept  a  constant  stream  upon  the  says,  "  The  food  was  most  excellent ; "  and 

hands  and  offered  the  towel  on  a  fan.    In  the  host  replies,  "  Oh  no,  on  the  oontrwry." 

dressing,  the  attendant  held  the  garment  Gifts  when  presented  in  person  are  usually 

until  the  master  had  drawn  the  left  arm  accompanied  with  such  a  remark  as,  *'  This 

through  its  sleeve,  and  then  while  he  was  ia  a  very  poor  thing,  yet  1  hope  you  will  be 

employed  in  drawing  through  the  right,  good-natured  enough  to  accept  it"    Two 

wound  and  tied  the  sash.    In  preparing  a  acquaintances  meeting  casually  exchange 
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weh  commonplaces  as,  '*  I  have  not  seen  der.    Tbejr  bear  their  own  moral,  their  own 

yon  lor  a  long  time,**^  •*  You  have  gi-own  to  lessons,  possibly  their  own  repfoofs  to  ua. 

be  quite  a  stranger,*^  *'  Do  you  find  yourself  Certainly  we  are  disposed  to  admit,  after 

qoite  well?  "  or  simply  *<  How  do  you  do  ?  "  or  examini njg  the»e  rules,  that  the  enlightened 

**Good  day."  citizen  of  the  world  was  not  far  wrong  when 

Sueh  are  some  of  the  precepts  of  this  in-  he  wrote  that  '*  eeremonies  are  difierent  in 

teresting  code  of  polite  law  in  "  the  good  old  every  country,  but  trae  politeness  is  every* 

times  "  of  Japan,  which  we  have  culled  and  where  the  same." 
preheated  in  some  sort  of  Anglo-Saxon  or-  Henry  R,  EUiaL 
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SOMETHING  TO  DO. 

[N  times  of  financial  depression  like  the  behind  their  English  sisters  either  in  ability 

present  there  is  a  question  that  forces  or  devotion. 

itself  npon  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  There  are  now  several  admirable  tratning 
young  women  who  perhaps  never  have  schools  for  nurses  attached  to  various  ho»> 
iiad  such  a  problem  presented  to  them  be-  pitals  in  the  United  States.  The  one  »t 
foie.  Bellevue  hospital.  New  York,  was  the  first 
**  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  is  the  enigma  pro-  established,  and  has  always  maintained  a 
pounded  by  many  a  girl  to  herself  when  she  high  standard  of  excellence.  Its  graduates 
sees  that  the  income  which  once  was  amply  are  holding  responsible  posts  all  over  the 
Boffident  to  provide  comforts  and  even  lux-  Union.  There  is  a  smaller  school  with 
ones,  has  so  decreased  as  to  render  it  difficult  twenty-five  pupils  at  the  New  York  hospital, 
to  obtain  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  Another  has  recently  been  started  as  faar 
life.  She  longs  to  be  able  not  only  to  main-  west  as  Buffalo,  and  several  others  might  be 
tun  herself  but  to  contribute  something  mentioned.  There  are  three  in  Boston  in 
towards  the  family  resources.  This  she  will  connection  with  the*  City  hospital,  New  Eng* 
fiad  no  easy  matter  without  special  techni-  land  hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and 
eal  training,  which  in  most  cases  is  costly  the  Massachusetts  General  hospital 
ind  certainly  very  seldom  immediately  re-  It  is  proposed  to  select  the  last  mentioned 
raaaerative.  Under  these  circumstances  one  as  a  repi*esentative  of  its  class.  A  de- 
there  may  be  some  who  would  be  glad  to  scription  of  it  will  convey  a  sufficiently  ao- 
hive  their  attention  called  to  an  employment  curate  idea  of  the  work,  the  methods  pursued 
that  has  been  adopted  by  refined  and  edu-  in  all  the  schools  being  much  the  same. 
eated  women  only  during  the  last  few  years.  On  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
The  noble  service  rendered  by  the  devoted  the  superintendent  of  the  training  school  at 
noiaitt  who  went  oat  tb  the  Crimea  under  the  hospital  a  printed  form  will  be  furnished, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  the  success  that  which  is  to  be  filled  out  in  the  hand-writing 
stteoded  their  efforts  in  spite  of  the  disad-  of  the  candidate  and  retmned  to  the  secr^ 
Tsatages  arising  from  their  inexperience,  tai-y,  whose  address  is  given  therein.  These 
aag^fssted  the  idea  of  establishing  schools  questions  refer  to  the  condition,  age,  height, 
where  persons  desirous  of  qualifying  them-  weight,  state  of  health,  education  and  pra- 
•elTSs  for  the  work  of  nursing  might  be  vious  occupation  of  the  applicant.  Refer- 
properly  trained.  One  was  started  in  con-  ences  are  required  from  at  least  two  respon- 
nectipD  with  St.  Thomas*  hospital,  London,  sible  persons. 

and  from  thence  they  spread  over  England.  If  some  of  these  queries  seem  rather  ab* 

The  seal  with  which  American  women  surd  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  excess- 

tinew  themselves  into  the  work  during  the  ively  fat  person  is  too  unwieldy  and  clumiQr 

late  war  showed  that  they  were  not  a  whit  to  be  able  to  move  about  quickly  and  readily, 
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and  on  the  otJidr  band  one  who  ia  exceed-  ol  theaecretions,  expectorations,  pulae»akin, 

ingly  slight  probablj  will  not  possess  the  appetite,  temperature,  sleep^  eruptions^  ef- 

requisite  strength.  feet  of  diet,  stimulant  or  medicine*    They 

The  circular  accompanying  this  form  says  also  are  instructed  with  regard  to  the  man- 
that  the  most  desirable  age  for  candidates  is  agement  of  convalescents, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years.  They  This  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  the 
must  be  in  sound  health  and  present  on  ap-  superintendent  and  head  nurses.  Lectures, 
plication  a  certificate  from  some  responsible  demonstrations  and  recitations  take  place 
person  as  to  their  good  character.  at  stated  intervals.    A  lecture  is  delivered 

After  approval  by  the  superintendent  of  once  a  week,  except  during  the  summer 

the  school  and  the  resident  physician  of  the  months,  by  different  physicians  sad  sor- 

hospital  they  will  be  received  for  one  month  geons.    The  tc^ics  treated  last  year  were 

on  probation.    During  this  time  they  are  monthly  nursing,  healing  and  treatment  of 

boarded  and  lodged  at  the  hospital  but  re-  wounds,  electricity    as  a  remedial   agent, 

ceive  no  compensation.  diseases  of  the  skin,  etherization  and  a&at- 

This  month  of  probation  is  equally  advan-  omy.     Other  sul^eclis  were  touched  upon 

tageous  to  both  sides.    It  gives  a  pupil  time  more  or  less  fully. 

to  discovw  whether  she  likes  the  work,  if  she  Each  pupil  is  placed  in  a  class  whidi  re- 
is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  fatigue,  and  ceives  instruction  from  the  superintendent 
whether  she  possesses  the  bodily  and  mental  once  a  week.  A  series  of  cooking  lessons 
qualifications  of  a  good  nurse.  No  objeo-  are  given  by  her  also..  Oral  examinations 
tion  is  made  to  anyone  withdrawing  at  the  are  held  once  in  three  months  by  the  doctors 
end  of  this  month  who  wishes  to  do  so.  connected  with  the  school. 

The  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the  work  The   pupils  are  employed  as  assistant 

and  the  propriety  of  retaining  or  dismissing  nurses  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  ze- 

them  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  trial,  is  ceive  ten  dollars  a  month  during  the  firetyear 

determined  by  the  resident  physician  of  the  for  their  clothing  and  personal  expenses, 

hospital  and  the  superintendent  and  direct-  This  sum  is  in  nowise  intended  as  wages^  it 

ors  of  the  school,  and  the  same  authorities  being  considered  that  their  education  during 

can  also  dismiss  them  at  any  time  in  case  of  this  time  is  a  full  equivalent  for  their  serv- 

miscouduot  or  inefficiency.  ices.    At  the  expiration  of  a  year  they  re- 

Those  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  pro-  ceive  such  increase  of  pay  as  the  directors 

bationary  month  are  accepted  as  pupils,  shall  see  fit. 

They  sign  a  written  agreement  to  remain  Until  within  a  few  months  the  pupils  in 

at  the  school  for  two  years  and  to  conform  the  second  year  received  sixteen  dollars  a 

to  its  rules.  month ;  now  they  receive  fourteen  dollars. 

The  instruction  includes  the  dressing  of  and  this  sum,  of  course,  is  liable  to  vary  at 

burns,  sores  and  wounds,  the  preparation  the  discretion  of  the  directors.    Each  pnpil 

and  application  of  poultices,  fomentations  who  remains  receives  free  of  expense  four 

and  minor  dressings;   the  application  of  white  aprons,  three-  pairs  of  brown  linen 

leeches  and  subsequent  treatment ;  the  ad-  cuffs  and  a  white  muslin  cap.    A  fresh  cap 

ministration  of  enemas ;  the  best  method  of  is  furnished  gratis  every  month.    The  linen 

friction  to  the  body  and  extremities ;  the  cuffs  will  last  without  renewing  for  the  two 

best  means  for  the  moving  of  patients,  chang-  years,  but  additional  aprons  will  be  required. 

ing  their  clothing,  giving  baths  in  bed  and  Calico  dresses  must  be  worn  while  on  duty, 

preventing  bed  sores;  bandaging,  making  The  rooms  of   the  superintendent  and 

bandages  and  rollers,  lining  splints ;  making  the  nurses'  dining-room  and  sleeping  apart- 

patients'  beds  and  changing  sheets  while  In  ments  are  contained  in  a  detached  building, 

bed;   emergencies  and  how  to  treat  them,  connected  with  the  hospital  by  a  corridor. 

They  are  taught  to  prepare  food  for  the  Each  ward  has  a  head  nurse  and  from  two 

sick,  and  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  proper  to  four  assistants,  according  to  the  number 

ventilation ;  to  observe  accurately  the  state  of  patients  or  the  severity  of  the  cases.    The 
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MttstantB  sweep  and  duBt  tbe  ward»  and  her  to  obtain  a  veiy  desirable  position  in 

take  the  entire  charge  of  the  patients,  ex-  other  hospitals  or  similar  institutions.  If  she 

oept  in  the  male  wards,  where  there  is  a  wishes  to  take  up  the  work  of  private  nuts- 

w«rd4ender  to  do  some  of  the  dnty.  ing,  by  presenting  it  to  any  physician  she 

The  work,  though  often  fatiguing,  isnerer  can  procure  remunerative  employment, 

ezoessively  laborious.    The  hoursof  duty  are  In  New  York  a  trained  nurse  can  readily 

from  6.45  A.  M.  to  8  p.  M.for  the  day  nurses,  command  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a 

aud  from  8  p.  m.  to  6.45  a.  m.  for  the  night  week,  and  though  the  remuneration  is  not  as 

uuises.    The  breakfast  for  the  day  nurses  is  large  in  other  cities,  it  Ss  sufficient  to  render 

at  6. 15  A.  M.  thus  enabling  them  to  have  a  it  a  profitable  employment    The  salary  of 

comfortable  meal  before  entering  the  wards,  a  head  nurse  in  the  larger  hospitals  is  from 

Each  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  two  months  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and 

of  day  duty  and  one  of  night  dnty  in  regu-  she  is  of  course  furnished  with  board,  lodg- 

Isr  rotation.    A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  ing  and  washing  free  of  expense.    A  higher 

given  in  each  year.    An  hour  a  day  is  aL*  position  commands  a  much  larger  salary, 

lowed  for  out-door  exercise.    One  afternoon  In  every  occupation  skilled  labor  has  an 

and  evening  and  an  additional  evening  from  immense  advantage  over  unskilled,  and  now 

6  >.  M.  every  week  axe  also  given  to  each  that  the  value  of  training  in  this  special 

nune  to  be  emf^oyed  as  she  sees  fit    This  branch  is   banning   to  be  more  widely 

affords  Ample  time  for  rest  and  recreation.  known  and  thoroughly  appreciated,  those 

When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  com-  who   possess   it  will   be  more  and  more 

pleted,  those  pupils  who  have  passed  a  sat-  eagerly  sought  after  to  fill  positions  of  trust 

isfactoiy    examination  receive  a  diploma  and  emolument 

certifying  to  their  period  of  training,  their  There  are  of  course  disagreeable  things  to 

proficiency  and  good  character.  encounter  in  this  profession,  as  it  may  now 

The  Imgth  of  the  course  varies  in  differ^  be  called,  as  well  as  in  every  other ;  no  sit- 

ent  schools,  being  two  years  at  Bellevue,  nation  in  life  is  exempt  from  them,    fiut  to 

eighteen  months  at  the  New  York  hospital,  any  woman  who  possesses  good  health,  com- 

and  sixteen  at  the  New  England.  mon  sense  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  of 

The  possession  of  a  diploma  from  any  use  to  her  fellow-creatures,  there  could  not 

one  of  these  schools  opens  a  wide  field  of  come  a  more  noble  opportunity,  nor  will 

labor   to  the  possessor.    It  often  enables  she  ever  reg^ret  her  choice. 
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H[  LONE  at  dusk,  her  dull  day's  labor  done, 

yl       Sat  one  whose  hope  was  trembling  in  despair, 
j\  To  whom  the  daylight  and  the  dark  were  one 
^  ^     In  equal  dearth  of  brightness.    Sitting  where 

A  little  strip  of  turf,  sun-baked  and  bare 
Of  bloom  or  verdure,  all  her  prospect  was; 
She  saw  a  sudden  glimmer  in  the  grass, 

And  lo  1  a  fire-fly's  tiny  taper  there — 
Twinkling  as  brightly  the  scant  stubble  through 
As  if  in  hedges  dewy-sweet  it  flew. 
Then  in  her  soul  a  lofty  shame  was  born 

For  vain  repining ;  and  a  patient  grace. 

That,  like  the  fire-fly  in  the  barren  place, 

Shall  haply  shine  through  all  her  ways  forlorn. 

Mary  Bradley. 


IN  THE  FATHERLAND. 

^|f  WENT  into  Germany  to  learn  its  Ian-  War  left  the  land  exhausted,  depopulated, 

^11  guage,  and  as  the  shortest  way  to  it,  I  &nd  so  split  up  that  patriotism  was  nearly 

11  lived  in  private  families,  cut  myself  an  impossible  virtue.    Only  a  hundred  year* 

J     off  from  English  and  Americans,  and  Ago,  indeed.  Leasing  could  write  that  he 

adapted  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  German  ^^  ^o  conception  of  what  patriotism  wbs  ; 

ideas  and  ways.    It  was  on  the  whole  a  ^^^  &t  best  it  seemed  to  him  ^a  heroic 

happy  time,  though  sweeter  in  retrospect  weakness  which  he  was  right  glad  to  be 

than  in  experience.    For  it  must  be  confessed  without.'*    The  middle  class  in  Germany 

that  it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  be  shut  up  ^^  ^^  below  in  point  of  wealth  the  same 

for  companionship  to  foreigners ;  that  many  class  with  us.    The  average  income  of  a 

small  vexations  spring  from  national  differ-  judge,  lawyec;  doctor,  profiessor,  clergyman 

ences,  and  that  one  often  suffers  from  the  or  superior  officer,  is  not  generally  more 

difficulty  of    ** making  talk"  where  there  than  91»000.    Therefore  culture  is  joined 

are  no  common  interests  and  few  common  to  frugality,  and  the  acquaintance  whose 

thoughts.    But  on  the  whole  the  German  is  breadth  of  view  in  science  or  politics  yoa 

good  to  the  solitary  student  within  her  gates,  admire,  surprises  you  by  a  care  for  the 

though  he  wonders  not  a  little  at  the  cool-  pence  which  to  your  mind  savors  of  parri- 

ness  with  which  American  fathers  ship  their  mony.    The  American  can  only  be  frugal  in 

daughters  to  his  land  to  study  and  travel  the  bosom  of  his  family.     To  be  saving  of 

alone  or  with  such  companionship  as  chance  money  under  the  eyes  of  other  people  makes 

may  send.    He  tells  you  that  uo  properly  him  feel  much  as  if  he  were  stealing  it. 

trained  German  girl  would  do  so ;  but  he  is  But  first  as  to  the  houses.    All  over  Enrope 

liberal-minded  enough  to  make  no  reflection  people  live  as  on  cupboard  shelves,  only  that 

on  your  own  moral  character  therefor.    Cus-  it  is  not  the  height  of  elegance  to  be  ''on 

toms  differ  he  knows,  and  everyone  cannot  the  top  shelf."    It  is  a  fashion  tobe  econom- 

practice  German  virtues.     For  myself,  I  ical  of  space  and  material  in  building.    Im- 

gained  by  my  solitary  living  with  them  mense  blocks  are  common,  about  a  central 

much  desultory  information  as  to  laws,  cus-  square  of  green,  where,  if  you  choose,  you 

toms  and  social  forms ;  and  on  domestic  can  sit  evenings,  but  where  one  rarely  does, 

manners  and  habits  my  various  landladies  because  when  people  go  out  of  the  house 

were  only  too  happy  to  enlighten  my  igno-  they  betake  themselves  to  a  public  park  or 

ranee.    My  zeal,  indeed,  never  carried  me  restaurant    My  landlady  thought  our  Vay 

so  far  as  an  American  student  who  deliber-  of  each  family  having  a  house  to  themselves 

ately  set  two  Geiman  acquuntances  at  ears  must  be  dreadful.    **  So  much  running  up 

to  make  conversation  livelier.    "  It  must  and  down  staira  to  do  the  work."    But  the 

have  been  unpleasant  for  you,"  some  one  ^lumber  of  times  a  day  Marie  traveled  over 

said.    **  Not  at  all.    So  long  as  I  can  hear  her  three  long  flights  between  cellar  and 

plenty  of  German  it  makes  no  difference  to  kitchen  did  not  enter  into  her  tlioughts. 

me  what  they  talk  about."  ^  I  tried,  on  the  The  system  of  twenty  families  living  in  one 

contrary,  to  make  conversation  always  "  im-  house  has  some  disadvantages.    You  want 

proving."  to  call  on  a  friend  and  you  know  only  her 

I  think  the  first  great  charm  of  German  number.    You  find  the  house  but  there  is 

domestic  life  to  the  traveler  is  its  simplicity,  often  no  porter,  and  you  mount  flight  after 

Germany  by  the  testimony  of  its  own  peo-  flight,  and  on  every  landing  there  are  two 

pie  is  not  a  rich  land.    A  recent  writer  as-  or  three  doors ;  and  as  for  inquiring,  the 

serts  that  it  is  only  since  1850  that  she  has  people  know  as  little  of  their  neighbors 

recovered  the  conditions  of  public  wealth  above  and  below  them  as  if  they  lived  on 

existing  before  1618.    The  Thirty  Years'  different  streets.    That  is  a  point  of  etiquette 
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indeed,  since  Mrs.  First-floor  and  Mrs.  Man*  Even  when  the  mistress  is  very  elegant 

sard  moTe  in  reiy  different  society.  everything  must  go  through  her  hand.    *'  If 

Carpets,  in  our  sense  of  the  won],  axe  im-  I  did  not  do  it  she  would  think  me  stupid 

known  in  German  homes.    In  the  houses  and  steal  from  me,"  they  say.    As  they  are 

Qi  ike  2-ich  the  floors  are  parquetted  in  ool-  usually  *'  allowanced  "  in  sugar,  tea,  so^p, 

•red  woods  ^  in  commoa  houses  they  are  etc.,  and  as  the  German  housewife  spends  a 

just  painted.    A  great  mat  in  the  center  good  deal  of  her  time  in  "  locking  and  tm- 

takes  the  place  of  a  carpet.    Every  morning  locking,"  1  could  never  see  much  chance  for 

it  opmes  up,f or  a  terrific  heating  and  once  stealing.     Moreover,  as  bread   is    always 

or  twice  a  week  the  floor  is  scrubbed.    It .  is  bought,  cake  and  pie  rare  luxuries,  and 

TjBiy  clean ;  (I  think  of  our  biennial  caxpetp  washing  often  sent  out,  there  is  not  so  very 

shakings  wiUi  horror  now ;)  but  it  is  not  much  left  to  the  maid.   Her  one  steady  occu- 

C(»y,  and  one  has  a  sense  of  house-cleaning  pation  is  beating  the  carpets  and  scrubbing 

always  going  on.    The  beating  is  done  by  the  floors.    All  whom  I  saw  seemed  to  me 

iff)ipftpyy  porcelain  stoves,  built  as  a  part  of  models  of  industry,  and  never  was  I  waited 

the  house,  made  beautiful  with  ornamented  on  with  such  untiring  devotion  and  courtesy ; 

til^-work ;  and  at  small  expense  giving  out  but  my  landladies  made  the  usual  wail  over 

a  soft,  equable  warmth*    Tbey  were  one  of  their  incompetency. 

the  things  I  found  to  bring  home  with  me,  Grerman  fondness  for  out-of-door  life  is 
remembering  ''  fall "  putting  up  of  stoves,  well-known.  But  nature,  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  terrors  of  moving  day.  Picturesque  he  does  not  so  much  nffect  as  nature  adorned 
sod  inconvenient  windows,  swinging  open  with  restaurant  The  most  beautiful  land- 
like a  door,  plain  furniture,  few  books  or  scape  serves  as  a  point  for  a  public  garden, 
pictures — ^this  is  the  general  impression  of  a  where  with  pipe  and  glass  he  can  meditate 
German  home  of  the  middle  class.  There  on  the  beauties  of  nature.  Often  his  family 
are  public  libraries,  and  there  are  galleries  are  with  him.  The  wife  has  her  endless 
for  pictures.  Also  there  are  public  baths,  knitting ;  the  children  play  about  and  ac- 
and  a  bath-room  at  home  I  never  found  but  quaintances  come  up'  to  chat.  He  orders 
once,  in  a  modem  house  in  Berlin,  and  there  brown  bread,  cheese  or  sausage,  and  beer 
not  used  by  the  family.  "  all  round,"  and  an  afternoon  so  spent  is 

All  service  is  cheaper  than  with  us.  A  his  weekly  holiday.  With  the  lower  class 
day  laborer,  carpenter,  mason  or  the  like,  Sunday  is  the  most  popular  picnic  day,  but 
gets,  I  was  told,  from  seventy-five  cents  to  if  you  can  afford  the  time  in  the  week  it  is 
11.26  per  day,  working  twelve  hours.  A  considered  more  elegant.  Babies  seem  to 
laondress  or  seamstress  has  about  fifty  live  in  the  open  air,  and  their  multitude  and 
cents.  A  kitchen  girl  from  930  to  960  per  plump  nerveless  serenity  are  at  once  notice- 
year.  Really,  however,  the  kitchen-maid  able  to  a  stranger.  Mothers  and  nurses  take 
gets  much  more.  At  Christmas  she  must  them  out  for  a  long  afternoon  in  the  public 
receive  presents  in  clothes  and  money  to  the  parks ;  not  a  little  walk,  but  a  *'  stay-spell." 
value  of  il5  or  $20 ;  at  Easter  again  pres-  Long  walks,  too,  are  a  favorite  amusement, 
ents ;  and  all  the  year  from  guests  or  board-  and  with  good  roads,  restaurants  at  conven- 
ers she  takes  heavy  toll  in  the  shape  of  drink-  lent  points  along  the  way,  and  often  a 
money.  For  if  you  visit  a  friend  in  Grer-  beautiful  landscape  at  the  end,  they  are  not 
many  you  are  expected  to  ''remember  the  without  charms  even  to  a  weak-backed 
maid"  at  leaving;  and  if  you  are  invited  to  American.  For  the  three  months  I  was  in 
a  party  the  domestic  who  solemnly  lights  Dresden  we  regularly  every  Wednesday — 
you  down  stairs  will  not  think  you  "  very  the  children's  holiday — made  such  an  ex- 
noble  "  if  you  forget  to  cross  his  palm.  But  cursion ;  and  my  memory  is  full  of  charming 
to  cap  the  climax,  the  maid  is  literally  only  rural  views  so  presented  to  me ;  trips  on  the 
**  help,"  and  the  mistress  is  always  in  the  Elbe  to  the  summer  house  of  the  King  of 
kitchen.  Sh^  sees  to  the  soup,  she  puts  on  Saxony,  a  restaurant  being  on  one  side  of 
the  potatoes,   she  prepares   the  pudding,  the  royal  garden ;  to  Meissen  and  its  porce- 
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laia  manufactory ;  walks  throagh  pine  I'm  sure  at  aoouring-time  as  IVe  had  all  the 
woods  overlooking  the  river ;  and  always  the  bed-hangings  taken  down,  I  did  as  much  as 
odd  little  restaurants  which  gave  us,  besides  the  two  gells  put  together.  And  there 's 
the  beer,  glasses  of  rich  milk,  plates  of  fruit  this  last  elder-flower  wine  I've  made,  beaati- 
and  home-made  cakes.  Everything  is  ar-  full  And  the  linen 's  so  in  order  as  if  I  was 
ranged  to  aid  the  pleasant  fashion.  Steamers  to  die  to-morrow  I  shouldn't  be  ashamed, 
ply  up  and  down  the  Elbe ;  street-cars  take  A  woman  can  do  no  more  than  she  can." 
one  where  steamers  fail ;  and  day  after  day  ^  The  German  has  no  wife,  only  a  serving- 
steamers  and  cars  are  crowded  with  families  maid,'*  says  Heine,  and  it  seems  somewhat 
taking  holiday.  It  is  perpetual  picnic  with-  so  to  American  eyes.  Certainly  the  wife  is 
out  the  fuss  and  form  a  picnic  at  home  en-  not  used  to  being  waited  on  as  her  English 
tails.  And  however  frugal  the  German  may  sister.  My  Dresden  landlady's  face  whea 
be,  he  has  always  the  few  pence  needed  for  her  husband  offered  to  carry  my  shawl  on 
these  excursions.  our  excursions  together  always  gave  me 
''  Domestic  life  can  only  be  found  to  per>  malicious  delight.  He  never  carried  hers, 
fection  in  Germany,"  was  the  calm  dictum  If  he  offered,  which  he  did  not  often,  he 
of  every  German  whose  acquaintance  I  was  refused  with  an  asperity  that  was  meant 
made.  It  is  almost  too  domestic.  It  is  to  rebuke  my  lazy  acceptance.  I  remember 
'* plain  living"  without  ''high  thinking."  the  mingled  amusement  and  disdain  with 
Werther's  Charlotte  who,  after  she  has  seen  which  a  German  lady  told  me  of   some 

''-.Htebodyboniebeforelieroiiaihatter.  American  family,  whereof  the  husband  reg- 
like a  weU-oonductod  person  goei  on  catting  bread  ularly  went  to  market  every  morning  and, 
and  butter/'  it  ^^s  even  darkly  whispered,  sometimes  lit 
is  the  typical  ^hausfrau.**  And  the  loaves  the  spirit-lamp  and  made  the  coffee  for 
are  very  large  and  the  mouths  match  them,  breakfast  while  his  wife  finished  her  toilet. 
Seeing,  indeed,  the  way  Germans  eat,  one  Some  years  since  a  jest  went  the  rounds  of 
understands  the  devotion  of  the  hawfrau  to  our  papers  to  the  effect  that  a  noted  German 
her  kitchen,  albeit  one  mourns  over  the  re-  divine  did  not  find  the  '*  spirit  of  Christ  *' 
suiting  mental  state.  *'  Do  you  believe  that  ruling  in  America.  The  wife  said  to  the 
the  whole  duty  of  woman  is  to  care  for  the  husband, ''  My  dear,  will  you  carry  the  um- 
house?"  is  the  test  question  of  your  hau»-  brella?"  But  it  is  no  jest  on  this  sovereign 
fran.  If  you  answer  yes,  she  smiles  benign  soil,  where  a  German  lately  told  me  she 
approval  on  you,  and  thoughtfully  remarks  could  always  tell  an  American  couple  be- 
that  the  German  immigration  of  the  last  cause  "  the  man  always  carried  everything." 
thirty  years  has  doubtless  made  a  healthy  '  "u4cA  Gott!"  sighed  my  Berlin  hawfrau 
public  sentiment  on  that  subject  in  the  bar-  one  day,  casting  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  '^  You 
baric  land  from  which  you  come.  The  f ri-  Americans  know  nothing  of  the  feeling  with 
volity  and  taste  of  the  French,  the  independ-  which  a  true  German  woman  regards  her 
ence  of  the  English  and  American  woman,  husband ;  you  can't  comprehend  the  love, 
she  equally  despises.  Throned  on  her  ped-  the  veneration  she  feels  I  She  is  only  too 
estal  of  home-baked  virtues  she  looks  down  happy  to  serve  and  obey  such  a  being  I  " 
on  you  as  virtue  upon  vice.  There  is  but  "Achja!"  answered  her  pretty  daughter 
one  country— Germany ;  but  one  perfect  from  the  other  side  of  the  table,  "  Bin 
woman— the  Aatijj/raM.  That  her  frail  Amer-  deutscher  Mann  bildet  sich  ein  Herr  Gutt  zu 
ican  sister  can  combine  culture  and  domes-  sein ! "  (German  men  think  themselves 
ticity  she  does  not  believe;  and  how  can  gods.) 

she,  knitting   always   in  hand,  respect  a  The  peculiar  diversion  of  the  German 

nation    whose    wives    buy    machine-made  woman  is  coffee-parties.    These  are  sacred 

stockings  ?    Long  since  the  immortal  Mrs.  to  her  sex.    You  go  at  4  p.  m.,  duly  provided 

Tulliver  expressed  her  opinions  on  the  ques-  with  work  and  gossip.    Coffee  and  cakes 

tion   of   woman's    duties.     "  There  *s   no  are  served  and  great  is  the  display  of  lovely 

woman  strives  more  for  her  children,  and  china.    They  are  pleasant,  informal  affairs 
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except  that  I  was  sometimes  ill  at  ease  by  but  resistance  is  useless.  But  -while  the  na- 
the  requirements  of  etiquette.  It  is  so  dif-  tion's  eagle  soars  the  poor  foreigner  feels 
ferent  from  courtesy,  so  largely,  in  Germany,  the  claws.  If  you  don't  acknowledge  that 
an  affair  of  forms  of  address  and  elaborate  Germany  is  the  greatest  country  in  Europe, 
bows.  And  wives  sharing  the  titles  of  their  (she  disdains  comparing  it  with  the  geo- 
husbands  is  so  confusing.  One's  tongue  graphical  and  political  muddle  of  our  re- 
trips  over  the  consonantal  difficulties  of  public,)  you  are  a  heathen  and  publican. 
Mrs.  Over-police^irectress,  Mrs.  Consult-  Pray  if  you  tlonH  think  Germany  leads  the 
ing-Architectress,  and  the  like.  Equal  care  world  in  art,  science,  philosophy  and  war, 
must  be  used  in  speaking  of  persons  always  what  are  you  here  for?    Your  presence,  as 

with  their  titles.    Frau never  said  to  a  student  of  its  tongue  is  a  tribute  to  its 

her  maid,  '*  Has  my  brother  called  to-day  ?"  greatness  and  glory.    And  it  is  not  enough 

but  always,  "Has  the  Herr  Oberstadt-arzt  to  admire  once.    You  must  keep    it  up. 

been  here?"  and  though  her  husband  had  You  must  say  ten  times  over  how  splendid 

been  long  dead,  her  door-plate  was  still,  it  all  is  or  you  will  be  called  cold  and  un- 

"  Frau  Attorney .•*  appreciative.    You  must  thank, — so  oppres- 

One  of  the  oddities  of  German  newspapers  sive  is  German  politeness, — six  times  over 

is  the  column — ^not  of  deaths  and  marriages,  for  every  kindness  shown  you,  if  you  wish 

—but  of  thanks  of  afflicted  families  for  the  to  be  decent 

attendance  of  friends  at  funerals,  and  of  Berlin  is  of  course  the  head-quarters  of 
engagements.  The  resources  of  grammar  military  splendor,  and  very  proud  its  people 
are  severely  taxed  in  the  funeral  announce-  seem  to  be  of  their  soldiers.  Certainly  a 
ments.  Each  relationship  must  be  men-  member  of  the  royal  guards  is  calculated  by 
tioned  and,  supposing  it  is  a  lady  with  a  his  uniform  and  demeanor  to  strike  awe  and 
complete  circle  of  these,  it  runs  after  this  terror  to  the  breast  of  the  Republican  who 
fashion ;  ^  We,  (a  long  list  of  names,)  com-  looks  at  him.  His  classic  helmet  with  eagle 
monicate  to  our  sympathizing  friends  the  wings,  his  silver  cuirass,  his  white  waist- 
iireparable  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  coat  and  gloves  are  "stunning";  but  he  sup- 
death  of  our  beloved  wife,  daughter,  sister,  ports  this  splendor,  if  you  please,  on  about  915 
mother,   aunt,  cousin,   grandmother,  Mrs.  per  month  from  the  government,  and  if  he 

,  etc.,  etc."     As  for  the  engagements  wants  to  marry  either  he  or  the  lady  ma<3t 

they  are  announced  with  the  solemnity  of  a  have  1 5,000  thalers ;  about  91 1 ,000.  This  sum 

state  proclamation,  but  -publicity  does  not  called  '<  caution-money,"  must  be  invested 

seem  to  raise  the  ratio  of  constancy.  in  government  funds,  and  supports  him  in 

But  the  most  oppressive  characteristic  of  the  style  required  by  his  rank,  and  provides 

the  German  just  now  is  his  patriotism.    lie  for  his  widow  at  his  death.    Money  is  there> 

is  annoying  because  of  his  eternal  trumpet-  fore  the  most  important  requisite  to  matri- 

bbwing  over  his  victories.     "  While    all  mony.    With  us  it  is  not  considered  exactly 

others,"  says  Heine,  "were  boasting  how  creditable' for  a  man  to  marry  for  it.    In 

proudly  the  Prussian  eagle  soared  toward  Germany  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course 

the  sun,  I  prudently  fixed  my  eyes  on  his  that  a  man  ignoring  its  consideration — out 

daws."    It  is  pretty  to  see  everywhere  these  of  novels — ^would  be  thought  half  a  fool, 

well-trained  soldiers  in  their  rich  uniforms,  One  does  not  need  to  speak  of  the  culture 

but  Prussia  pays  dear  for  military  glory,  of  Germany,  but  one  cannot  help  noticing 

Taxes  have  increased  thirty  per  cent  since  how  entirely  this  culture  is  divorced  from 

the  last  war,  and  of  these  over  two-thirds  religion.    Protestant  Germany  is  practically 

goes  to  the  army.    The  German  gives  three  free-thinking  Grermany.    To  believe  liter- 

of  his  best  years  to  active  service,  five  more  ally  in  the  Bible,  or  that  its  claims  are  higher 

in  the  Landwehr  where  he  is  on  duty  six  than  those  of  other  books,  is  to  the  German 

weeks  of  each  year,  five  more  as  reserve  with  nonsense.  If  you  are  "  pious  "  you  are  either 

two  weeks  yearly  service.    Six  weeks  from  knave  or  fool.    Sincerity,  enthusiasm,  con- 

his  year  is  a  heavy  tax  on  a  business  man,  viction, — your  German  friend  smiles  at  you 
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in  bland  uncomprehension.  He  makes  you  quite  so  catholic  and  a  little  wanner.  FaiUi- 
feel  by  his  pitying  glance  how  ignorant,  ful  ministers  there  are  in  Germany,  and  de- 
how  narrow  is  your  simple  faith.  ^'Yes,  I  voted  Christians;  bat  they  are  a  pitiful 
have  heard  that  it  is  different  in  America,"  minority.  And  while  with  us  we  associate 
he  says  in  compassionate  excuse  for  your  infidelity  with  cynicism,  there,  it  is  joined 
stupidity.  Poor  soul  I  Circumstances  have  to  so  many  domestic  virtues,  to  such  revev- 
been  too  much  for  you  there,  but  at  least  ence  for  the  sacredness  of  all  family  tdeo, 
here,  in  this  purer  air,  you  can  throw  off  that  one  at  first  knows  not  how  to  meet  it- 
these  fetters  of  church-going  and  Sabbath  Yet  touch  on  sacred  themes  with  these  peo- 
observance.  Kot  go  to  the  theater  on  Sun-  pie,  and  you  are  answered  with  a  coolness 
day?  "  One  is  always  dispensed  when  trav-  and  irreverence  that  shocks  at  once  yonar 
eling,"  says  your  Catholic  friend,  who  ob-  faith  and  your  taste.  Around  German  coins 
serves  forms  better  than  the  Protestant  ''  Of  runs  the  motto, "  God  with  us,"  but  the  com- 
course  it  is  n't  strictly  elegant,'*  admits  the  mon  people  have  relegated  the  divine  name 
Protestant,  '*  since  Sunday  is  people's  day,  to  a  byword.  Women  especially  are  pro- 
but  wrong — what  transatlantic  nonsense  is  fane  to  a  degree  shocking  to  the  foreigues^ 
this,  my  most  gracious  fraUlein/'  To  both  who  is  not  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  **  dear 
Catholic  and  Protestant  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  Heaven  "  or  the  "  Almighty  one  "  over  the 
of  recreation ;  a  day  for  picnics  and  ezcur-  price  of  butter  or  the  scarcity  of  eggs*  Until 
fiions  and  balls  and  theaters.  The  late  king  a  few  years  ago  baptism  and  confirmation 
of  Hanover,  perhaps  the  most  pious  king  in  were  obligatory,  and  a  man  had  to  produce 
Europe,  gave  court  balls  regularly  on  Sun-  these  two  certificates  to  get  leave  to  be  mar- 
day,  and  the  English  ambassador  whose  ried.  Now  a  parent  who  does  not  wish  his 
conscience  troubled  him  because  of  his  forced  child  baptized  can  be  released  from  the  obli- 
attendance  was  a  laughing-stock.  The  Ger-  gation  through  certain  legal  forms,  and 
man,  indeed,  can  hardly  keep  his  temper  purely  civil  marriage  is  growing  in  popular- 
long  enough  to  even  hear  the  tale  of  our  ity.  This  seemed  more  rational  to  mey 
puritan  Sabbath.  But  he  is  glad  to  know  though  certain  old  ladies  mooxned  to  me 
that  the  proud  German  does  not  submit  to  over  the  "  godless  state,"  and  recalled  the 
it,  and  he  hopes  that  continued  immigration  days  when  every  child  bom  in  the  kingdom 
will  blot  out  this  stain  on  the  fair  land  of  was  made  through  baptism  and  confirmatioa 
liberty.  a  member  of  the  church.  Just  now,  more- 
But  on  the  other  hand  a  church  does  not  over,  religion  is  fashionable  in  high  qoar- 
mean  in  Germany,  as  with  us,  a  community  ters.  The  court  is  ^*  devout,*'  and  even  Bis- 
of  believers  united  socially  and  spiritually ;  marck  has  not  disdained  to  write  a  pablic 
interested  in  their  church  and  their  pastor,  letter, — ^private  made  public  that  is, — ez« 
and  thinking  of  him  as  their  head  and  leader  plaining  why  he  does  not  go  to  church 
in  all  good  works.    It  means  a  building  oftener. 

which  the  local  government  has  erected ;  a  The  church,  as  every  one  knows,  is  sup- 
bare,  barn-like  structure;  no  cushioned  ported  bygoverament,  but  not  with  sufficient 
pews,  no  family  sittings,  no  ''  home  "  feel-  liberality  to  make  the  profession  a  desirable 
ing  anywhere.  It  means  a  minister  in  a  one,  and  in  the  last  thirty  years  there  haa 
black  gown  and  frill,  who  also  is  paid  by  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  theo- 
the  state,  and  with  whom  on  occasions  of  logical  students  in  her  universities.  So  large, 
baptism,  confirmation,  marriage  and  burial,  however,  is  the  deficit  in  the  public  purse, 
you  are  brought  into  formal  relations.  It  that  some  years  since  the  governing  body  ol 
means  a  cold  liturgic  service  and  poor  con-  the  church  declared  that  one-sixth  of  the 
gregational  singing.  One  hears  much  of  the  benefices  hereafter  becoming  vacant,  must 
narrowness  of  denominationalism  with  us.  remain  so  for  lack  of  support.  The  truth 
In  Germany  the  church  is  broad  enough  for  is,  the  average  Crennan  does  not  believe  in 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  blow  through  it,  religion,  does  not  want  it,  and  will  not  pay 
but  some  of  us  would  prefer  something  not  for  it.     Nor  is  the  preaching  one  hears 
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always  of  a  religious  type.  A  Grennan  friend  "  Providenee  has  given  to  the  English  the 
told  me  of  the  sermons  she  used  to  hear  at  kingdom  of  the  seas,  to  the  French  that  of 
Jena  from  the  university  preacher.  <*He  the  land,  to  the  German  the  air,"  wrote 
did  not  helieve  in  the  Bible, — as  yon  do  I  Jean  Paul  years  since,  when  German  valor 
mean,— or  in  Christ, — or, — or  in  anything  was  not  at  as  high  a  mark  as  now.  He  has 
very  much."  ''But  how  could  he  preach  possessed  himself  of  his  own  kingdom  and 
then  ?  "  "  0  he  preached  on  politics.  The  banished  from  it  all  sweet  spiritual  influence, 
men  went  to  hear  him  a  great  deaL  He  was  Now  he  claims  equal  rule  over  the  others, 
very  talented — brilliant  you  know.  And  he  and  life  has  become  to  him  a  purely  mate- 
had  to  preach  on  something  to  get  his  salary  rial  affair.  His  children  indeed  may  keep 
from  the  government  you  see.**  their  *'  Christ-ohild ''  of  Christmas  joy  and 
Indeed,  looking  over  the  whole  field,  one  *  benediction.  But  it  is  only  as  a  delqsion  of 
la  forced  to  echo  the  Englishman  who  said  childhood  that  he  will  admit  the  sweet  story 
l&tely  of  the  land,  "  The  civilization  of  Ger-  of  His  birth  and  His  eternal  life.  To  this 
many  is  that  of  a  world  without  God."  he  has  come  then  centuries  after  Luther, 
Yet  it  is  a  great  nation,  and  it  has  so  many  and  there  seems  no  present  probability  of 
heathen  virtues  that  one's  regret  for  the  his  swinging  back  to  the  vigorous  faith  of 
state  of  affairs  is  doubled.  his  ancestors.                Emily  F.  Wheeler* 
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'CHOOL  visiting  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  is  primary  scholars.    Here  forty  or  fifty  chil- 

not  like  school  visiting  in  New  England,  dren  were  seated  behind  desks  on  benches, 

Here  ilie  matron  puts  on  her  spectacles,  and  they  were  nestling  and  wriggling  as 

takes  her  knitting-work  in  her  hand,  only  pickaninnies  can.    We  were  tolerably 

steps  over  to  the  school,  knocks,  walks  in  and  familiar  with  the  schools  of  American  cities, 

drops  into  the  offered  chair  as  easily  and  in-  Again  and  again  we  had  seen  the  children 

fonnally  as  if  she  were  taking  her  place  by  of  a  free  country  sitting  still,  with  the  pre- 

the  sitting-room  stove  at  home.    Over  there,  cision  of  soldiers,  and  here  under  the  iron 

sodiavisitrequiresaformal  permit,  as  much  rule  of  an  emperor  were  children  moving 

as  it  does  to  visit  the  arsenal  or  any  of  the  naturally  in  their  seats.    We  suppressed  our 

pabhc  departments.     The  writer  stepped  thoughts  and  waited  to  see  what  would  come 

one  day  into  the  great  pile  of  brick  and  blue  of  it.    At  last  some  of  the  children  had  shuf- 

stone  which  forms  the  City  Hall  of  the  Paris  fled  so  far  from  their  places  that  the  teacher 

of  the  Spree,  hunted  up  the  office  of  Public  thought  it  was  time  to  notice  it,  so  in  her 

ListmetioQ  and  made  his  request  for  a  per-  common  tone  and  manner  she  quietly  said 

mit  to  visit  one  of  the  city  schooL«i,  at  the  same  "  Platz  nehmen  I  *'  (position)  and  in  a  twink- 

time  stating  his  nationality  and  presenting  ling,  every  midget  was  in  its  proper  place, 

his  card  of  membership  in  the  University  of  Tlie  teacher  went  on  with  the  lesson  and 

Le^c    The  necessarypaper  was  made  out  the  children  went  on  with  their  nestling. 

at  once  and  gave  every  facility  for  inspect-  Occasionally,  whenever  she  thought  neces- 

iag  one  of  the  city  common  schools  in  all  its  sary,  she  called  them  to  order ;  always  in  the 

departments.    The  building  was  put  up  in  same  pleasant  way,  and  always  with  the  same 

the  plainest  style.    The  teachers  are  all  con-  cheerful  obedience  from  the  pupils.    Their 

dd^^  to  be  government  officers,  and  an  attention  to  her  words  was  perfect ;  every 

official  residence  is  provided  in  the  btdlding  eye  was  upon  her.    The  teachers  actually 

for  the  principal  and  his  family.    The  first  have  the  hardihood  to  defend  their  custom 

room  to  be  observed  is  naturally  that  of  the  of  allowing  the  children  to  move  freely  in 
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the  seats.    They  say  that  a  child  cannot  sit  and  lazgely  because  they  were  taught  from 

BtiU ;  that  motion  is  the  law  of  its  life —  things  i*ather  than  books  and  were  txaiued 

what  in  American  phraseology  would  be  to  reason  more  than  to  remember.    It  ought 

called  one  of  the  natural  and  inalienable  to  be  said  that  it  is  considered  the  first  busi- 

rights  of  childhood — and  that  no  just  teacher  ness  of  the  teacher  to  teach,  and  that  he  does 

can  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  it.  not  follow  the  American  plan  and  coDsidfir 

Her  instruction  followed  as  much  as  pos-  his  whole  duty  done  when  having  left  hii 

sible  the  line  known  as  object  teaching.    In  pupils  to  learn  their  lesson  unaided  he  sim- 

beginning  geography,  the  instructor  would  ply  examines  them  to  see  if  they  have  done 

not  go  outside  the  room  for  her  lesson,  but  it,  and  punishes  them  if  they  have  not.    Hie 

would  say  that  such  a  wall  faced  the  north  German  teacher  really  does  what  hia  name 

and  the  opposite  one  the  south.    Then  to  implies,  and  does  not-degenerate  into  an  in* 

bring  in  the  idea  of  a  boundary,  a  desk  specter  and  detective, 

would  be  taken,  which  was  bounded  by  other  After  the  teacher  had  taught  the  |Mrim«ri6B 

desks.    A  great  difficulty  in  teaching  geog-.  for  half  an  hour  upon  geography,  another 

raphy  objectively  in  Berlin  is  encountered  subject  was  taken  up.    The  children  tamed 

with  the  term  mountain.    No  western  prai-  their  attention  to  the  new  theme  and  thus 

rie  comes  closer  to  mathematical  flatness  all  their  school  time  was  filled  up.    No  seo- 

than  the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  tion  was  ever  left  to  look  out  for  itself  while 

Elevation  of  land  there  is  none,  save  to  one  the  teacher  was  busy  with  another  section^ 

side  of  the  city  a  most  gentle  slope  called  but  each    scholar  was   instructed   during 

the  Kreuzberg,  and  one  of  the  humors  of  the  every  moment  of  his  school  time.    With 

day  was  to  see  the  teachers  invoke  the  aid  such  management  rapid  progress  is  inevi- 

of  this  insignificant  hillock  to  explain  to  table. 

their  pupils  what  a  mountain  was.  They  In  speaking  of  progress  it  ought  to  be  re- 
wrestled  bravely  with  the  difficulty  and  told  membered  that  a  German  word  is  always 
them  that  a  great  mountain  would  be  much  spelled  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced.  It  has  no 
higher ;  but  with  all  their  tact  and  patience  silent  letters.  Each  letter  has  one  unvary- 
we  fear  that  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc  or  the  ing  sound.  The  child  cannot  fail  to  spell 
Matterhom  would  have  surprised  these  chil-  rightly,  if  the  teacher  pronounces  rightly, 
dren  of  the  plain.  Object-teaching  is  a  most  The  Germans,  therefore,  save  almost  the 
excellent  method  but  it  does  not  avoid  every  whole  time  we  give  to  spelling.  It  has  been 
difficulty.  said  that  the  Romans  never  would  have  con- 
When  the  word  Kreuzberg  was  spoken,  quered  the  world,  had  they  been  obliged  to 
a  little  shaver  mispronounced  it,  and  the  conquer  the  Latin  Grammar.  England  and 
teacher  exclaimed  "  Nur  dumme  Jungen  sagen  America  have  colonized  a  part  of  it,  but  who 
Kreuzberg  **  (only  stupid  children  say  Kritz-  can  say  how  long  we  have  been  cheated  out 
berg),  which  did  not  fail  to  call  out  the  cor-  of  universal  empire  by  being  kept  in  school 
rect  pronunciation  of  "Kroitzberg."    The  to  spell? 

dialect  which  the  children  hear  at  home  is  The  rapid  progress  which  the  children 
not  pure  Grerman,  and  the  teachers  find  it  a  make  in  school  hours  justifies  the  govern- 
hard  task  to  bring  their  pupils  to  pronounce  ment  in  shortening  the  school  day.  The 
correctly.  American  teachers  know  next  to  primary  schools  open  at  seven  in  the  mom- 
nothing  of  such  troubles.  ing.  They  are  dismissed  for  the  day  half 
Like  geography,  the  alphabet  and  arith-  an  hour  after  the  American  child  begins  hia 
metic  are  taught  objectively  as  far  as  possi-  studies.  The  older  the  class,  the  more  hours 
ble.  Little  or  no  use  of  text-books  is  made  are  required,  until  for  the  very  oldest  the 
in  any  class  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  number  of  hours  in  the  school  day  is  about 
Eveiything  is  taught  from  the  teacher's  equal  to  our  own.  But  where  the  day  short- 
mouth.  Memorizing  without  understanding  ens,  the  term  lengthens.  Two  and  a  half 
becomes  almost  impossible.  The  children  hours  of  daily  study  will  hurt  no  common 
seemed  to  master  every  process  they  touched,  child  of  seven  years,  which  is  the  minimum 
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age  for  admission,  thcmgh  he  be  kepi  at  it  easy  positions  on  the  seat^  and  an  atmoi»- 

the  year  round.    Consequently  the  prima-  phere  of  freedom  so  that  the  mind  works 

lies  have  but  a  few  weeks'  vacation,  two,  if  easily  in  harness;  short  yacadons  for  young 

W€  remember  rightly,  in  the  whole  year,  and  scholars,  to  avoid  that  mental  backstitching 

ttiat  is  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  by  which  half  that  is  learned  in  a  term  is 

(ke  Bftke  of  their  teachers.    The  older  ih»  forgotten  in  a  long  vacation ;  an  economical 

scholars,  the  longer  the  school  days  and  the  use  of  every  moment  of  school  hours,  so  that 

longer  the  vacation  which  reaches  its  utmost  while  the  child  is  in  scho<^  he  is  instructed 

kngih  with  university  students.  and  not  left  to  himself ;  and  teaching,  where* 

The  reach  of  the  pupils'  attainments  testi-  ever  possible,  not  from  books  but  from  the 
fies  to  the  soundness  of  the  manc^ment.  A  thing  itself.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  car- 
German  common  school  has  about  as  high  a  ried  that  though  every  one  else  must  pay  his 
grade  as  an  American  high  school.  The  way,  cbildrMi  in  the  company  of  a  teacher 
lecttations  showed  mastery  of  the  subject,  enter  free  botanical  gardens,  museums  of 
The  scholars  were  all  under  sixteen,  but  in  natural  history,  and  scientific  collections; 
addition  to  all  that  our  common  schools  the  teachers  making  use  of  these  to  instruct 
teach,  knew  tiie  rudiments  of  two  languages  their  pupils  by  the  eye. 
besides  their  mother  tongue,  English  and  The  management  of  the  German  schools 
Flench.  They  were  proficient  in  algebra  is  equal  to  the  management  of  the  Crerman 
and  geometry  and  the  elements  of  chemis>  army,  and  the  tactics  of  the  German  teach- 
try.  The  latter  science  turned  them  into  ers  in  ^ir  school-houses  are  as  good  as 
enthusiasts.  One  boy  actually  got  on  the  those  of  the  German  officers  on  the  field, 
top  of  his  desk  to  see  the  experiment,  and  Much  is  said  of  the  excellence  of  the  German 
what  to  an  American  was  still  more  wonder-  universities  and  their  superiority  to  Ameri- 
fnl,  was  not  scolded  for  it,  but  called  to  can  colleges.  The  writer  has  tried  both 
Older  with  the  rest  <^  his  classmates  after  systems  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  year 
the  interesting  phase  of  the  experiment  had  by  year  the  progress  in  the  college  is  equal 
passed.  to  that  in  the  university.    Germans  get  their 

A  system  which  educates  its  pupils  so  lead  in  their  common  schools.    One  year  of 

Ughfy  justifies  itself  by  success.    Its  lead-  a  common  school  in  Germany  is  worth  two 

iog  features  seem  to  be  these :  care  not  to  or  three  in  the  common  schools  of  our  own 

overtax  the  children ;  short  school  days ;  country.                               C.  H.  Hamlin, 
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CB  rooms  at  the  Hotel  —  open  upon  One  of  the  earliest  comers  to  the  court- 

the  courtyard,  and  the  houses  on  the  yard  is  the^coffee^bumer,  bringing  with  him 

opposite  side  of  the  yard  are  occupied  a  charcoal  stove,  surmounted  by  a  revolving 

by  French  families.    Their  windows  sheet-iron  cylinder,  two  very  large  baskets 

are  always  open  and  Uie  curtains  are  sel-  of  coffee,  a  stool  and  a  newspaper,  and  ac- 

dcm  drawn,  so  we  have  many  glimpses  of  a  companied  by  a  eat,  who  seems  to  be  in  the 

French  interior.    The  sound  of  their  inces-  partnership.    He  lights  his  fire,  fills  his 

not  diatter  comes  to  us  day  and  night.   We  cylinder  with  coffee,  and  seating  himself  be- 

cannot  imagine  how  they  keep  it  up  so  gins  whirling  the  cylinder  and  reading  his 

iieadily,  unless  by  taking,  turns  in  talking  newspaper  while  kitty  composes  herself  for 

and  sleeping;  and  we  are  constantly  re-  a  morning  nap  in  the  empty  basket, 

sainded  of  Carlyle's  expression,  *<  The  im-  We  are  early  risers   for   tourists,    and 

BeasuraUe  tide  of  French  speech.'*  usually  the  first  to  enter  the  dining-room, 
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which  we  see  ii)  all  its  morning  freshness,  sons  a  demi-kilogramme.  Then  we  think  a 
It  has  been  dusted  and  rubbed  and  polished  little  bread  will  go  well  with  the  cherries,  so 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  till  it  seems  too  nice  we  step  into  a  neighboring  bread-shop,  and 
for  mortal  use,  and  even  now  the  servant  is  make  up  a  parcel  from  a  distracting  assort- 
probably  giving  a  few  final  rubs  to  the  out-  ment.  There  are  rolls  from  the  size  of  a 
side  of  the  door  and  window-frames.  Be-  stick  of  candy  up  to  those  fonr  or  five  feet 
fore  entering  the  dining-room  we  stop  a  long.  I  have  frequently  seen  women  coming 
moment  in  the  drawing-room  to  get  **  Gal-  out  of  bread-shops  with  a  roll  four  or  five 
ignani's  Messenger,"  that  wiU  tell  us  what  inches  thick  and  as  tall  as  themselves.  The 
places  are  open  to  tourists  for  that  day.  In  smallest  size  makes  excellent  lunch^es,  time 
our  own  rooms,  stairway,  drawing-room  and  and  teeth  permitting, 
dining-room  we  have  seen  ourselves  reflected  This  morning  we  mean  to  see  the  markets. 
in  seventeen  mirrors,  so  that  we  feel  like  a  Markets  and  cemeteries  we  hold  to  be  char- 
host  by  the  time  we  seat  ourselves  at  the  acteristic  places  worth  visiting  in  any  city, 
table  by  an  open  window.  Ordinary  French  We  take  the  flower  market  of  St  Ilonor^ 
breakfast  is  served  us  at  once,  about  a  pint  on  our  way,  as  we  always  do  in  all  our  out- 
of  delightful  coffee  and  nearly  as  much  boil-  goings  and  in-comings,  just  to  see  how  cheap 
ing  milk  to  each  person,  a  couple  of  rolls  and  flowers  can  be  sold  where  people  make  them 
some  artistically  gotten-up  butter.  It  really  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Half  a  f i-ane 
looks  like  butter  enough  for  a  family,  but  will  give  us  a  lovely  bouquet,  a  franc  almost 
when  we  use  it  we  find  it  a  small  supply  for  a  wealth  of  flowers,  while  for  three  or  four 
a  ghost.  We  are  reminded  of  Sir  Francis  francs  one  could  set  up  for  Flora  herself. 
Head  in  a  Parisian  restaurant  telling  the  Just  before  reaching  the  markets  we  stopped 
boy  to  bring  some  more  butter.  "  Shall  I  for  a  short  visit  to  the  church  of  St  Eus- 
bring  another  portion  ?  **  said  the  boy.  tache.  It  is  very  large  and  its  interior  very 
"  Portion  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  "  bring  showy  with  Byzantine  frescoes,  but  the  least 
a  dozen  of  them.*'  interesting  of   all  the    churches  in  Paris 

This  morning  French  breakfast  is  not  which  we  visit    The  markets  consist  of  ten 

enough  for  our  Yankee  appetites,  so  we  buildings,  each  containing  two  hundred  and 

order  a  steak.    When  we  get  the  steak  we  fifty  stalls.    The  buildings  are  intersected 

have  got  also  some  beautiful  discipline  of  by  covered  streets  and  have  twelve  hundred 

spirit,  cultivation  of  the  grace  of  patience,  cellars,  to  which  produce  is  brought  by  an 

We  see  our  landlord  dart  out  of  the  house  underground  railway.     We  are  a  little  late 

bareheaded    and  soon  return   from  some  in  the  morning  to  see  the  greatest  press  of 

neighboring  market  with  what  we  know  to  business.    Only  wholesale  business  is  done 

be  our  coming  steak  in  his  hand.    We  have  before  nine  o'clock.    At  that  hour  a  bell' is 

heard  of  the  thrift  of  French  marketing,  rung  and  the  retail   trade    begins.     Tlie 

now  we  have  seen  it.  cheese,  the  herb  and  the  fish  stalls  interest 

Breakfast  over  and  our  route  chosen,  the  us  chiefly.    Of  cheese  there  seemed  to  be 

serious  work  of  the  day's  sight-seeing  be-  enough  for  the  whole  world,  cheese  of  every 

gins.     As  we  go  into  the  street  we  are  in  kind  and  of  every  country,  cheese  by  the 

season  to  see  the  finishing  strokes  of  the  ton  and  cheese  by  the  pound.    A  stranger 

morning  street-cleaning.    The  streets  and  visiting  New  York  and  walking  through 

sidewalks  have  been  swept  and  washed  and  some  of  the  down-town  streets  said  he  should 

now  old  women  are  plying  the  last  strokes  think  New  York  lived  ujwn  onions ;  so  we 

of  twig  brooms  scrubbing  out  the  guttere.  conclude  Paris  lives  upon  cheese.    A  large 

Our  wildest   dreams  of  sti-eet  cleanliness  number  of  stalls  sell  only  herb?,  of  Tarieties 

have  never  come  up  to  what  we  see  before  mostly  unknown  to  us,  but  we  know  they 

us.    At  the  comer  we  find  an  old  woman  are  destined  for.  the  pot  h  feu,  tlie  steam 

with  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  cherries ;  and,  whereof  ascendeth  continually  to  heaven  in 

that  lunch  time  may  not  come  upon  us  un-  France.    The  fish  markets  are  as  interesting 

awures,  we  lay  in  a  store,  buying  for  a  few  as  a  visit  to  an  aquarium.    Living  fish  are 
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kept  in  tanks  of  running  water,  these  tanks  touch  his  hat  and  politely  thank  us.    I 

being  divided  by  pai'titions  of  wire.     At-  must  say  one  word  about  the  horses  driven 

tendants  are  sweeping  all  litter  as  it  falls  in  these  carriages.    Their  case  seems  to  call 

into  openings  for  the  purpose  in  the  floor,  for  a  champion  Bergh,  for  a  sorrier  looking 

Everything  is  fresh  and  airy,  altogether  set  I  never  saw.    Either  their  nervous  sys- 

more  appetizing  than  Washington  market,  tern  is  so  deadened  as  to  require  a  vast 

From  the  market  we  walk  on  and  heartily  amount  of  beating  to  produce  any  impres- 
eujoy  finding  our  way  without  inquiry  in  a  sion,  or  they  are  in  reality  abused.  Our 
strange  part  of  the  city  to  the  church  of  St.  driver  this  morning  evidently  thinks  he  has 
Germain  T  Auxerrois.  If  I  should  write  out  discerned  our  nationalily  and  that  we  are 
a  description  of  all  the  beautiful  frescoes,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  for  he  points  out 
pamtingSy  carvings  and  other  interesting  many  things  which  he  thinks  will  interest 
features  of  this  old  church,  I  should  have  us.  When  we  alight  from  the  carriage,  we 
BO  room  to  tell  you  what  we  did  with  the  are  beset  by  a  corps  of  ancient  beldames 
rest  of  the  day.  We  visit  it  because  it  is  with  pictures,  guide-books  and  trinkets  for 
the  parish  church  of  the  palace  of  the  sale ;  but  we  are  hardened  to  that  form  of 
ToilerieSy  and  because  from  its  belfry  the  temptation  We  ascend  the  steps  of  the 
signal  was  rung  for  the  massacre  of  St.  building  before  us,  and  at  once  find  ouiv 
Bartholomew.  To  be  sure,  we  can  see  little  selves  under  the  dome  of  the  luvalides,  by 
vith  the  bodily  eye  connected  with  that  ter-  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  We  fairly  gasp,  so 
rible  night,  but  we  are  on  the  exact  spot  and  great  is  the  magnificence,  by  which  we  are 
see  it  all  with  the  eye  of  memory.  Just  in  sun*ounded.  Nothing  tawdry,  nothing  triv- 
front  of  the  altar  railing  are  eight  elegant  ial,  nothing  to  distract  the  eye ;  but  mag- 
chairs  which  our  instincts  tell  us  are  for  nificent  proportions,  costly  marUes  and  the 
royal  worshipers.  The  two  in  the  middle  tomb  of  a  man  whose  renown  as  a  demon 
are  almost  thrones,  the  next  two  not  quite  or  a  hero  has  filled  the  world.  The  tomb 
so  magnificent,  pair  number  three  still  a  itself  is  in  a  crypt,  sunken  about  twenty 
shade  less  royal,  while  those  at  each  end  feet  below  where  we  stand.  A  wreath  of 
cany  out  the  idea  of  diminishing  royalty  to  immortelles  lying  on  it  indicates  where  his 
soch  a  degree  that  they  are  only  fit  for  head  lies.  The  mosaic  pavement  on  which  it 
dokes  or  counts.  As  we  are  leaving  the  stands  is  inlaid  with  Uie  names  of  his  most 
ehurch  a  wedding  party  is  arriving,  and  we  famous  battles,  and  around  the  tomb  are 
are  told  we  may  stay  and  see  the  ceremony ;  colossal  figures,  each  representing  one  of 
hut  this  is  the  day  for  us  to  visit  Napoleon's  his  victories,  and  stands  containing  sixty 
tomb^  and  just  now  a  dead  hero  is  more  al-  flags.  There  is  no  inscription,  but  over  the 
luring  than  a  living  bride.  entrance  to  the  crypt  is  an  extract  from  his 

As  we  come  out  of  church,  we  summon  a  will :  **  Je  desire  que  mes  cendres  reposant  sur 

carriage  which  always  seems  to  be  waiting  les  bords  de  la  Seine,  au  milieu  de  ce  peuple 

foraswhereverwewantit,aootVur6</er«iR»0.  Francaise  que  fed  (ant  aimeV*    There  are 

The  carriage  is  quite  like  a  low  barouche,  four  or  five  other  tombs  in  the  building,  two 

will  carry  three  persons,  and  furnishes  a  of  them  of  brothers  of  the  emperor,  who  by 

veiy  pleasant  way  of  riding.    The  coach-  him  were  made  kings  of  Westphalia  and  of 

man  wears  a  uniform,  da^  coat,  red  vest  Spain.    We  remained  here  a  long  time  with 

sad  shiny  stove-pipe  hat    As  we  step  into  almost  a  feeling  that  this  was  the  sight  of 

the  carriage  he  will  hand  us  a  slip  of  paper  Paris.    The  building  is  connected  with  the 

on  which  b  printed  his  number,  municipal  Hotel  des  Invalides,  but  to  see  that,  we 

eaniage  regulations  and  tariff  of  prices,  must    walk   round   to    another   entrance. 

He  will  take  us  anywhere  within  the  walls  Quite  a  little  walk,  for  the  hotel  and  its 

of  Paris  for  a  franc  and  a  half  for  the  two  immediate  grounds  cover  more  than  twenty 

pASsengers,  to  which  we  shall  be  expected  to  acres.    Just  here  humanity  assei*ts  itself, 

add  the  merest  trifle  as  pour  boire,  the  value  The  cherries  and  bread  disappeared  long 

of  three  or  four  cents,  for  which  he  will  ago,  and  we   are   downright   faint   from 
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hunger,  so  we  Tentare  forth  to  find  food.  It  to  what  we  wish  to  see.    The  oflloers*  diu- 

does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  city  ing-room  is  a  trifla  grander  than  that  of  the 

abounding  in  fine  restaoraats,  and  we  rather  soldiers,  but  quite  similar.     Here  is  pre- 

hesitatingly  enter  one  of  quite  humble  ap-  aerred  a  table  service  presented  by  Marie 

pearance.    We  are  shown  into  a  room  by  Antoinette.    We  have  a  peep  into  the  room 

ourselves,  and  have  a  basin  of  soup  and  as  where  the  table-ware  and  silver  are  kept 

much  bread  as  we  desire.    There  is  no  table-  and  then  our  housekeeping  instincts  are 

cloth  and  the  seat  is  a  hard  bench;  they  gratified  by  being  taken  to  the  kitchen, 

bring  us  napkins,  everything  is  neat,  quiet  where,  as  we  have  read,  booking  for  six 

and  civiL    We  pay  ten  cents  each  and  re-  thousand  persons  can  be  done.    Cook  wel- 

turn  to  our  sight-seeing  duties,  refreshed  oomes  us  with  true  French  politenesa  and 

and  thankful.  with   apparent  pride  shows   hia   domain. 

As  we  enter  the  grounds  of  the  hotel,  we  First  the  huge  copper  boiler  and  the  much 

say,  **  How  natural  everything  looks  I "  we  smaller  one  for  tea,  then  he  lifts  the  eover 

have  seen  so  many  pictures  of  it.    The  old  and  lets  us  see  and  smell  to-day's  soup, 

soldiers  are  sitting  about  on  benches,  look-  takes  us  into  the  room  where  to-day's  vege- 

ing  like  old  genUemen  of  leisure.    Their  tables  are  preparing  and  shows  us  to-day's 

uniform  is  really  dignified  and  does  not  in  meat ;  also  tells  us  the  bread  is  made  at  a 

the  least  suggest  the  pauper.    Some  of  them  bakeiy   outside.    Pies    and   cake   seemed 

evidently  have  their  wives  visiting  them,  quite  unknown  to  his  bill  of  fare.    Not- 

This  is  allowed  for  several  hours  each  day.  withstanding  the  immense  cooking  capacity. 

The  grounds  are  parceled  out  in  small  beds,  nothing  in  the  kitchen  seemed  vexy  large 

cultivated  by  the  soldiers  as  they  choose,  and  except  the  gridiron  which  we  strongly  sus- 

are  very  brilliant  with  fiowers.     Passing  pect  belonged  to  other  days— no  longer  in 

through  the  courtyards  we  visit  first  the  active  service  but  a  pensioner.     The  aol- 

chape],  which  is  very  plain  but  well  suited  diers  have  board,  lodging,  uniform,  one  bot- 

to  its  purpose.    The  interesting  feature  of  tie  of  wine  per  day,  the  merest  trifle  of  pocket 

it  is  the  many  flags  taken  in  battle  with  money,  and  if  any  old  hero  stumps  about 

which  it  is  hung,  none  of  them  of  older  date  on  a  wooden  leg  he  is  allowed  the  value  in 

than  1815.    When  the  allies  were  marching  money  of  the  shoe  he  does  not  wear.    I 

on  Paris,  after  Waterloo,  all  the  flags  here  think  we  are  rather  glad  to  find  the  museum 

gathered,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  of  artillery  and  ancient  armor  closed,  for 

were  burned  rather  than  have  them  fall  there  are  limits  to  human  endurance,  even 

into   the    conquerors'   hands.     After   the  in  Paris.    The  library  of  thirty  thousand 

spiritual,  the  material  man;   so  we  next  volumes  next  claims  our  attention.     We 

visit  the  dining-room  for  soldiers.     Here  look  at  the  books  in  the  cases  en  masses  as 

tables  are  neatly  laid  for  twelve  each ;  the  one  usually  does  in  visiting  libraries,  and 

walls  are  covered  with  paintings  of  battle  spend  our  time  on  the  other  objects  in  the 

scenes  and  the  windows  are  hung  with  dra-  room.    Here  is  a  fine  copy  of  David's  paint- 

peries.    Our  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  ing   of   Bonaparte  crossing  the  Alpe,  so 

French  language  is  just  a  trifle  limited,  and  familiar  to  us  from  engravings ;  also  a  por- 

words  sometimes  wickedly  desert  us  in  our  trait  of  him  in  his  coronation  robes.    In  a 

hoar  of  need.    We  want  to  inquire  for  the  room  adjoining   the  oouncil  chamber  we 

officers'  dining-room,  but  we  fail  to  find  any  linger  with  a  sort  of  childish  curiosity  over  a 

word  at  the  moment  for  <<  officer."    Still  the  collection  of  souvenirs  of  Bonaparte,  which 

universal  language  of  pantomime  was  left  an  old  soldier  rather  patronizingly  explidns 

us  after  the  woes  of  Babel,  and  none  so  to  us.    In  a  case  is  framed  a  picture  of  his 

quick  to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  gesture  as  home  at  St.  Helena,  a  wreath   of  leaves 

a  Frenchman.    We  draw  our  finger  hastily  from  the  same  island,  some  earth  brought 

across   each   shoulder   and   had   we   said  from  there,  and  some  water  from  the  aea 

**  shoulder-straps  "  we  could  not  be  under  that  washes  its  shores.    A  placard  f<n'bids 

stood  better ;  and  we  are  at  once  conducted  feeing  soldiers  here,  so  the  coin  that  slips 
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from  our  hand  into  the  old  soldier's  eannot  Next  we  yisit  the  treaBury,  and  liaye  oar 

be  a  lee;  buthegiyes  ns  abowandweoon-  first  sight  ci.  what  the  church  considers 

aider  it  onlj  an  exchange  of  dTilities.     We  grand  relics.    First  and  most  valuable  of 

an  lingering  here  too  long,  other  sights  are  all  is  the  greater  part  of  the^srown  of  thoms, 

still  before  ns.  for  the  keeping  of  which  the  beautiful  8t 

Again  we  take  a  carriage  and  drive  Chapelle  was  built.  It  is  now  kept  in  a 
through  Quay  d'Orsay  and  Quay  Voltaire  large  gold  globe,  and  we  have  to  believe  in  it, 
to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  On  this  for  the  case  is  not  opened  for  us  to  see  it 
drive  we  come  unexpectedly  on  a  new  style  Here  is  shown  the  lance  with  which  the 
of  trade  and  narrowly  escape  falling  before  Savior's  side  was  pierced,  and  of  course  a 
a  new  temptation.  On  the  top  of  the  wall  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Here  is  Napoleon's 
which  borders  the  Seine,  for  at  least  half  a  coronation  robe,  wanting,  I  think,  the  man- 
mile  are  open  cases  of  second-hand  books  tie,  the  service  book,  magnificently  set  with 
isa  sale.  It  is  said  that  bibliopoles  often  jewels,  used  at  Louis  Napoleon's  marriage, 
find  here  rare  books  at  great  bargains.  This  the  gold  service  from  which  the  late  prince 
18  too  much  for  the  book-loving  head  of  our  imperial  took  his  first  communion,  and  a 
tittle  party.  He  wants  to  dismiss  the  car-  solid  silver  statue  of  the  Virgin,  four  feet 
riage  and  all  further  sight-seeing  for  the  in  height  They  horrify  us  by  showing  us 
day  and  then  and  there  examine  every  book  the  blood-stained  garments  in  which  several 
of  that  whole  half  mile,  and  is  only  coaxed  archbishops  have  been  killed  in  dreadful 
into  going  on  by  the  promise  of  a  future  French  revolutions, 
day  ail  by  himself.  In  the  church  we  loiter  until  the  after- 

Notre  Dame  no  doubt  has  its  architectural  noon  is  well-nigh  spent  As  we  come  out  a 
soperiors,  but  it  always  delights  me  on  ao-  child's  funeral  is  passing,  the  child  lying 
count  of  its  very  interesting  historical  asso-  uncofflned  on  a  bier,  prettily  decked  with 
nations.  At  the  entrance,  we  see  the  ap-  flowers,  and  eur  gentleman  remembers  in 
parently  licensed  beggars,  such  as  sit  at  the  time  to  conform  to  the  French  custom  of 
doors  of  nearly  all  the  Catholic  churches  on  standing  with  uncovered  head  while  the* 
tbe  continent  They  jingle  their  tin  cups,  dead  are  passing.  Near  the  chnrch  is  a 
which  contain  a  few  coins,  to  attract  our  at-  street  flower  market,  such  as  is  held  two 
tBDtion  as  we  pass,  but  we  are  obdurate,  afternoons  in  each  week.  If  our  lives  de- 
Inside  the  door  sits  a  man  who  reacl^es  to-  pended  on  our  making  haste,  I  think  we 
wards  us  a  small  wet  brush.  Said  brash  should  linger  a  few  moments  to  see  the 
pnszlee  us  at  first  sight,  but  after  we  have  charming  display  and  watch  French  man- 
seen  persons  pinch  it  and  cross  themselves  ners.  Poles  are  set  in  sockets  in  the  pave- 
we  know  it  is  wet  with  holy  water  and  that  ment,  and  from  these  an  awning  is  spread 
we  have  sUghted  one  of  our  privileges.  We  and  then  the  powers,  cut,  in  bouquets  and 
look  about  us  for  a  while  and  think  of  the  in  pots,  are  arranged.  To-morrow,  if  we 
many  coronations,  the  weddings  and  funeral  pass  this  way,  we  shall  say  they  have  folded 
eeremonies,  memorable  in  the  nation's  his-  their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  as  quietly 
iory,  which  have  taken  place  at  the  altar,  passed  away,  for  not  so  much  as  a  crushed 
aad  we  look  also  at  the  veiy  plain  pulpit  petal  will  remain  as  a  vestige, 
from  which  Bouidalone  and  Bossuet  have  You  will  think  Paris  a  hungry  place,  for 
preached*  Finally  we  join  a  party  and  now  we  are  going  to  take  a  carriage  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  twenty-five  chapels,  drive  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  get  our  din- 
The  one  which  interests  us  most  is  the  one  ner.  We  are  going  to  dine  at  a  restaurant, 
directly  behind  the  ch<nr,  which,  our  exceed-  where  dinner  is  served  at  a  fixed  price.  The 
iagly  talkative  guide  assures  us,  is  asso  head  of  the  party  must  touch  his  hat  as  he 
eisted  witii  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart  and  enters  the  door  to  a  lady  who  sits  near  it, 
was  a  favorite  with  Josephine  and  Eugenia,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  lady  of  the 
three  names  with  which  good  and  evil  for-  house.  We  will  find  seats  by  the  window, 
tone  are  associated  in  an  unusual  degree,  where  in  the  intervals  of  dining  we  caa 
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watoh  what  is  going  on  in  the  garden  below,  then  through  the  more  open  part  of  the  same, 
First  we  shall  have  soup^  and  I  am  truly  whence  comes  to  us  the  music  of  a  mUitary 
sorry  for  those  who  do  not  know  what  a  band,  then  it  crosses  the  Place  de  la  Con« 
nice  French  soi^  is,  then  a  fish  course,  then  corde  and  keeps  straight  on  through  the 
some  kind  of  roast  meat  without  vegetables,  gay  Champs  Elysdes,  on  up  the  hill  where 
then  one  kind  of  vegetable  by  itself,  and  it  is  lined  on  each  side  with  the  palaces  of 
lastly,  a  dessert  of  some  wondrous  device  in  the  nobility.  The  declining  sun  shines 
pastry  or  sweet-meat  For  each  of  us  will  through  the  distant  triumphal  arch  down 
be  brought  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  included  the  long  vista,  sparkling  on  many  a  fount- 
in  the  price  of  the  dinner,  which  we  shall  ain  and  lifting  up  almost  to  cheerfulness 
pay  for,  whether  we  drink  it  or  leave  it.  It  the  gray  desolation  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the 
is  not  a  kind  of  wine  to  make  temperance  flower  gardens  tourists  are  strolling,  Freneb- 
people  shudder,  for  it  is  so  poor  it  presents  men  are  taking  their  evening  constitutional, 
little  temptation.  We  prefer  to  leave  it  and  ladies  and  children  are  sitting  on  the 
and  may  be  remembered  to  this  day  as  the  benches  laughing  and  chatting.  We  go  on 
party  that  called  for  water.  When  the  bill  to  hear  the  music  better.  Near  where  the 
is  paid  it  is  etiquette  to  add  a  trifle  to  it;  band  is  playing  we  find  thousands  of  chairB, 
this  the  waiter  will  drop  into  a  vase  and  at  two  of  which  we  appropriate,  placing  them 
night  the  contents  of  the  vase  will  be  di-  wherever  we  choose.  A  few  moments  after 
vided  among  the  servants  of  the  establish-  taking  our  seats  a  white-capped  damsel  with 
ment.  a  small  wallet,  will  come  to  us  and  hand  us 
We  do  not  undertake  any  serious  work  a  slip  of  paper  which  tells  us  we  can  occupy 
after  dinner,  but  look  for  some  light  diver-  a  chair  anywhere  in  the  garden  until  a  cer- 
sion.  To-night  we  feel  there  is  consider-  tain  hour,  and  for  this  we  pay  her  two  sons 
able  '^  go  **  left  in  us,  so  after  loitering  each.  As  we  hand  her  the  money  she  will 
awhile  in  the  Palais  Royal  garden,  we  will  be  sure  to  thank  us  gracefully.  For  an 
go  to  hear  the  band  play  in  the  garden  of  hour  we  sit  and  listen  to  rapturous  music, 
the  Tuileries,  then  take  a  stroll  in  the  With  its  last  notes  the  large  crowd  will 
Champs  Elys^es.  As  we  enter  the  garden  quickly  and  quietly  disperse,  and  we  will 
of  the  Tuileries,  we  notice  an  old  man  walk  on,  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  ringing  a  belL  where  we  must  linger  a  few  moments,  for 
He  has  a  large  can  and  several  mugs  from  surely- it  is  the  finest  square  in  the  world, 
which  he  serves  to  customers  a  beverage  On  our  right,  we  look  through  the  Rue 
composed  of  weak  lemonade  and  liquorice.  Royale  to  the  classic  Madeline ;  on  our 
He  is  called  a  marchand  de  coco,  Descrip-  left,  across  the  river  to  the  gilded  dome  of 
tion  is  enough  for  us — ^we  do  not  patronize  the  Invalides.  The  great  fountains  are 
him.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  a  playing,  the  Egyptian  obelisk  points  heaven- 
ruin,  a  monument  of  the  communist's  rage ;  ward,  and  the  whole  square  overflows  with 
but  it  is  cleared  up  and  kept  so  neatly  we  brilliancy. 

can  f^rm  a  good  idea  of  what  it  once  was.  Entering  the  Champs  Elys^,  we  flnd  the 
On  it  is  painted  in  large  black  letters,  as  on  world  at  play,  or  pleasuring.  We  hire  chairs 
every  public  building  we  have  seen  to^ay,  and  sit  under  the  great  trees  to  watch  the 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  the  words,  driving  on  the  avenue,  or  the  more  varied 
"  Libert^,  Egaliti^  Fraternity**  We  will  stop  scenes  of  the  promenade.  Children  are 
for  a  few  moments  directly  in  front  of  the  frolicking,  young  people  are  flirting,  eld- 
middle  of  the  palace  and  look  westward  on  era  gossiping,  reading,  or  smoking.  Gin- 
one  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world.  From  gerbread  staUs,  lemonade  venders  and  mer- 
where  we  stand  an  avenue  stretches  in  a  ry-go-rounds  are  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
straight  line  to  the  triumphal  arch,  a  distance  ness.  Caf  ds-chantants  are  brilliantly  lighted 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  first  it  passes  and  entice  the  multitude.  We  are  fas- 
through  beautiful  flower  gardens  adorned  cinated  by  the  gay  scene  and  wander  on 
with  statuary  and  enlivened  by  fountains,  quite   forgetting  how   far   we   are   from 
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Hotel  .     The   palace  Elys^es,  where 

President  MacMahon  lives,  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  park,  but  it  is  inclosed  by 
such  a  high  wall  we  can  scarcely  get  a 
glimpse  of  it  We  know  we  should  not  be 
allowed  to  yisit  the  palace,  but  we  wish  we 
might  enter  the  grounds  and  get  a  good  look 
at  the  building.  We  communicate  onr  wish 
to  the  sentinel  pacing  up  and  down  before 
the  entrance  and  he  bids  us  ring  the  bell  at 
the  gate.  We  do  this,  and  the  concierge 
immediately  opens  a  little  wicket  and  de- 
mands what  we  want.  When  we  tell  her, 
her  countenance  is  conrulsed  with  horror, 
she  says,  **Non!  non!  rum!**  and  shuts 
the  wicket  We  sit  down  xr^n  a  bench 
and  laugh  heartily,  at  first,  at  our  Yankee 
temerity.  Then  we  remember  what  country 
we  are  in,  and  that  our  action  may  be 
deemed  revolutionary,  and  we  begin  to  have 
visions  of  a  policeman  and  a  squad  of  sol- 
diers seizing  us  and  carrying  us  to  dungeons, 
we  know  not  whither. 

Sobered,  perhaps,  by  this  thought,  we 
torn  our  steps  homeward,  but  we  are  not  so 


cast  down  that  we  do  not  enjoy  our  walk 
through  the  beautiful  Rue  de  Kivoli,  and 
we  stop  for  many  a  gossip  before  the  brill- 
iantly lighted  shop  windows.  Arrived  at 
our  hotel  we  take  our  key  and  candle  of  the 
concierge  and  mount  to  our  rooms.  The 
flesh  is  indeed  weary,  the  feet  are  blistered, 
but  the  spirit  is  ecstatic.  Nor  is  the  day's 
work  wholly  done.  Madame  must  carefully 
examine  the  family  wardrobe  and  repair 
the  day's  damages,  then  write  up  in  a  brief 
and  prosy  manner  her  journal  for  the  day, 
for  these  things  must  never  run  a  day  be* 
hind.  Monsieur  has  been  making  hiero- 
glyphics all  day  on  a  small  pocket  tablet 
These  he  must  translate  and  write  out  in  a 
methodical  manner  in  his  account  book. 
He  will  announce  the  sum  of  the  day's  ex- 
penses, and  one  of  the  party  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  say,  ^*  Not  as  much  as  I  expected." 
Then  we  betake  ourselves  to  our  much 
needed  rest,  while  the  French  families  op- 
posite chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still. 

Sophia  Gage  Burr. 
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I EHOLD  this  blade  of  grass :  its  lightest  sway 

Owns  Nature's  touch, — that^  earthly  name  for  Grod! 
It  does  not  hold  itself  erect,  nor  nod 
Before  the  breeze,  nor  move  in  any  way, 
Nor  catch  the  dew-drop  dripping  from  the  spray 

Of  yonder  over^arching  golden-rod, 
Nor  wilt,  nor  droop,  nor  fling  its  spire  abroad 
Sunward,  save  as  its  Maker  says  it  may. 


But  man,  supreme  of  Grod'a  creation,  dares 

Deny  his  being's  law,  and  overpass 

All  his  clear  intuitions  :  Not  to  Mm 
Belongs  such  meed  of  merit  as  compares 

Even  with  the  inarticulate  praise, — ^the  dim, 
Dumb  nature-worship  of  the  blade  of  grass  f 

Margaret  /.  Preston, 
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HEN,  alter  the  Uunented  death  of  leading  spirits  in  his  congr^gsiioiit  and  Ifc 
the  Key.  Timothy  Long^  it  became  was  now  proposed  to  have  a  young  man,  a 
necessary  to  choose  his  sncoessor,  man  whose  mind  was  still  forming,  a  mail 
there  was  considerable  debate  in  who  might  be  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  pol^ 
Belfield  concerning  the  sort  of  man  needed  ter ;  a  sort  of  neophyte,  who  would  be  g}ad 
to  fill  the  vacant  place.  With  a  hundred  to  listen  to  advice,  who  would  rejoice  in 
differing  general  opinions  one  particular  thoroughly  enlightening  himself  by  the  coau- 
point  was  nevertheless  universally  conceded;  sels  of  his  deaxM>ns  and  female  parishioners^ 
every  one  in  the  parish  wanted  a  young  and  thus  taken  early  might  develop  into 
minister.  Dr.  Long's  ten  years'  pastorate  just  the  sort  of  minister  needed  at  BelfiehL 
had  imposed  a  heavy  yoke  upon  his  parish  It  so  ha]^ned  that  the  Rev.  Arthur 
loners.  Tliey  had  been  proud  of  him,  had  Scattergood  had  at  this  time  just  been  or- 
admired  him,  quoted  him,  followed  his  dained  and  was  now  seeking  his  first  charge, 
teachings  and,  in  a  way,  loved  hun.  But  the  He  was  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-five,  who 
old  clergyman  had  possessed  a  haughty  had  carried  off  all  the  prizes  in  college,  been 
temper,  a  conviction  of  his  own  infallibility,  appointed  valedictorian  of  his  daas,  and 
an  intolerance  of  the  least  criticism,  and  afterwards  during  the  three  yean  of  hia 
henoe  in  the  bosoms  of  the  old  deacons  had  theological  studies  had  excited  the  interest 
burned  a  mild  exasperation.  Until  Dr.  and  admiration  of  the  entire  seminary.  Re- 
Long's  ministrations  began  it  had  been  sides  talents  of  this  high  order  he  had  good 
traditional  in  Belfield  that  to  the  deacons  of  looks  and  pleasant  manners  in  his  favor. 
the  church  was  confided  the  pleasant  and  He  was,  in  fact,  undeniaUy  handsome ;  he 
delicate  task  of  counseling  and  exhorting  was  tall  and  slender  with  golden  brown 
their  pastor,  of  pointing  out  his  stumbling-  hair,  brilliant  blue  eyes  and  an  engaging 
blocks  and  indicating  the  exceptions  they  smile.  Then  he  was  gifted  with  remarkable 
tiiottght  fit  to  take  to  his  sermons.  Dr.  eloquence  and  force,  both  in  conversation 
Long  had,  however,  resented  the  least  in-  and  in  the  pulpit  His  prayers  were  not 
terference  in  his- duties  and  had  gone  on  his  alone  fervid,  but  fuU  of  religious  and  lofty 
way  with  a  rugged  determination  to  do  his  poetic  inspiration.  He  was  inrited  to  Bel- 
work  according  to  his  own  views  ai^  by  his  field  as  a  candidate  and  preached  three  times 
own  lights:  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  two  successive  Sundays.  He  carried  away 
preached  a  sermon  involving  certain  original  the  hearts  of  every  hearer.  His  discoorses 
theories  on  some  ticklish  points  of  doctrine,  were  powerful,  acute,  logical ;  the  doctrines 
old  Deacon  Twitchell  met  him  in  the  aisle  sound;  they  abounded  in  fervid  and  glowing 
as  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  with  a  imagery  and  touched  at  once  the  heart  and 
deprecating  smile  remarked,  the  imagination.    He  pleased  the  deacons; 

'<  I  feel  it  my  duty,  Dr.  Long,  to  tell  you  he  pleased  the  entire  congregation ;  in  fact 

that  I  differ  from  you  con-sid-er-ably  in  he  pleased  all  Belfield,  and  the  other  two 

some  of  the  views  you  presented  this  mom-  ministers  in  the  two  outside  churches  ad- 

ing-"  dressed  empty  seats  and  deserted  galleries. 

"  Who  cares  f  returned  Dr.  Long  brusque-       It  seemed  absolutely  marvelous  that  just 

ly.   ^  Who  cares  f  I  don't,"  and  stamped  to-  such  a  candidate  should  have  been  the  vmy 

wards  the  door  without  a  glance  at  the  first  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Belfield  dea* 

discomfited  deacon.  cons.    Belfield  people  are,  however,  always 

Remembering  this  and  similar  trials  to  nttdf  ig§ig§/^pBimd»n\^eX  interference  in 

which  they  had  been  subjected,  in  spite  of  ^|MliHHHHhMl'  Ihemselves  or  punishes 
Dr.  Long's  intellectual  superiority,  i^Mt/ft^  ^^^^^''  '^os  tbey  were  ready  to 
was  borne  with  resignation  by  maanHP  ^^^^  ^er  upon  their  deaertB 
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when  they  saw  the  ease  with  which  FroTi*  day  life.    From  his  earliest  boyhood  he 

denoe  had  given  them  this  ohoicest  blessing  had  been  impressed  with  the  folly  and  sin 

of  a  good  pastor.  of  nnrighteonsneas*    He  wanted  men  and 

Mfielfield  has  had  a  long  oourse  of  women  to  be  as  good  and  true  and  noble  aa 
the  most  ezoellent  ministrationa/'  Deacon  they  could  be ;  to  love  God  and  keep  His 
TwiteheU  remarked  to  Mr.  Scatteigood  on  commandments ;  to  feel  the  broad,  tender^ 
the  day  of  his  arriyal,  while  the  yonng  man  sympathetic  feeling  of  Christ ;  to  help  each 
was  beiug  ushered  into  the  parsonage,  newly  other  as  if  everyone,  rich  and  poor,  be- 
fitted and  cleaned  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish  longed  to  a  oonnnon  brotherhood.  In  fact, 
for  his  occupation.  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  real  Christian- 

**  Belfifild  is  a  fair  opening  for  a  yonng  ity's  oo^zisting  with  selfishness  and  belii- 

mau."  tling  aims. 

'*  So  I  have  been  led  to  believe,''  returned       Mr.  Bcattergood  gave  his  first  monUi  at 

the  Reverend  Arthur  Scattergood  in  his  en*  Belfield  to  a  preparation  for  his  pastoral 

tbnsiasiic  way.  '<  You  see,  Deacon  Twitchell,  duties.    It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 

By  desire  has  always  been  to  enter  the  write  sermons  for  several  weeks  to  come,  aa 

ranks  of  the  real  workers.    My  first  inten-  he  had  brought  with  him  twelve  disoonreeB 

tioQ  was  to  become  a  foreign  missionary,  full  of  fire  and  enthosiasm~*tmmpet-caUs 

bat  Dr.  Pell  dissuaded  me  from  that  oourse.  to  heroic  action  in  the  battle  of  life  which 

<  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said  to  me,  *stayal  might  be  listened  to  with  profit  alike  by 

kome  and  use  your  powers  here.    l!he  worst  saint  and  sinner.    Thus  he  was  free  for  a 

heatiiens  in  the  world  live  among  ns  and  all  time  to  lead  a  life  outside  of  his  study, 

about  us.' "  making  friends  with  his  people  and  obtain- 

Deacon  TwiteheU  doubted  his  apprehes-  ing  by  every-day  intercourse  a  clue  to  the 

son  of  the  youthful  divine's  meaning.  meaning  of  their  private  personal  careers. 

**  Ko  doubt,"  said  he,  ^  there  are  oases  of       The  young  minister  became  very  popular 

eoDfiraied — "  in  BelfiehL    He  was  invited  here  and  there 

"  The  worst   heathen,"  inteimpted  Mr.  to  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea.    People  fought 

Sestteigood,  **  are  those  for  whom  Christ  for  him  as  it  were,  making  it  the  chief  ob* 

kas  died  in^vain.    You  and  I  may  be  among  ject  of  their  endeavors  to  entertain  him. 

them.  Deacon  Twitchell,  unless  we  live  up  to  The  late  Dr.  Long  had  rarely  eaten  a  meal 

oar  hi^best  ideal  of  a  Christian  life"  in  the  house  of  a  parishioner,  calmly  nega- 

Deacon  Twitohell  had  never  before  been  tiving  every  invitation  with  the  ezplanatioQ 

SQUBidered  as  a  possible  heathen.    He  had  that  he  had  no  time  to  waste.    His  friendly 

been  a  deacon  for  forty  years  and  his  father  intercourse  with  his  people  bad  been  con- 

aad  grandfather  had  been  deacons  before  fined  to  the  exigencies  of  marriage,  sickness 

him.    He  pondered  the  matter  a  moment^  a  and  death.    Thus  Mr.  Scattergood  took  at 

little  dubious  about  the  propriety  of  allow-  the  outset  the  most  certain  measures  to  win 

ing  sndi  a  mistake  to  pass,  then  decided  to  all  hearts.    Everyone  liked  him  as  a  guest 

dismiss  the  suggestion  for  the  present  as  a  at  their  tables ;  he  showed  a  lively  interest 

mere  figure  of  speech,  but  to  make  a  mental  in  all  that  concerned  each  member  of  the 

note  of  it.  He  went  home  rehearsing  to  him-  families  he  visited ;  he  had  no  narrowness, 

•elf  the  dignified  and  solemn  reproval,  with  everything   human   interested  him.     The 

which  on  some  future  occasion,  he  must  in-  men  did  not  begrudge  him  their  praise, 

hcato  to  the  young  man  the  impropriety  of  whUe  the  women  talked  of  him  almost  with 

Bch  exaggerated  illustrations,  tears  in  their  eyes ;  bis  sermons  were  so  fine 

As  Mr.  Scattergood  had  said,  he  felt  an  and  showed  what  a  mind  he  had,  so  lofty 

HtfU^  iBbdination  for  missionary  work,  and  and  so  spiritual ;  then  there  was  something 

Km  tlMit'  ha  had  a  sfdiere  of  action  deter-  in  his  position  so  interesting,  even  touch- 

aaake  ever  his  little  world  without  ing ;  he  was  so  yonng — so  handsome — so— 

His  leading  idea  was  the  ap*  unmarried.    Belfield  was  in  a  twitter  over 

xaligioaB  aspirations  to  every-  his    matrimonial    prospects;    two    yonng 
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ladies,  both    daaghters  of  deacooB,   were  can  be  no  doubt  bat  what  hiB  words  carried 

selected  at  once  as  suitable  wives  for  the  with   them  a  definite   encouragement   to 

young  man.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  clearly  defined  hopes  in  the  two  maidenly 

was  expected  that  Mr.  Soattergood  shookL  breasts. 

marry  both  of  them,  but  one  of  them  he  The  first  month   that  Mr.  Scattergood 

must  choose.    Half  the  village  believed  that  spent  in  Belfield  will  long  be  remembered 

he  was  certain  to  be  best  pleased  with  Miss  as  a  period  of  unexampled  social  privileges. 

Maria  Twitchell,  the  yoimgest  and  fairest  This  sort  of  frequent  and  friendly  inter* 

of    Deacon  Twitchell's    seven  daughters  ;  course  constantly  developed  fresh  resources 

others  favored  the  claims  of  Miss  Sophronia  in  the  young  minister,  and  his  people  settled 

Pancoat,  Deacon  Pancoat's  only  child  and  down  into  the  convicti(m  that  their  lines 

sole  heiress.  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 

Although  no  young  man  was  ever  more  As  for  Mr.  Scattergood,  even  when  on 
inclined  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  pleasure  he  was  bent,  he  had  a  mind  for  the 
days  than  the  Rev.  Arthur  Scattergood,  he  great  object  of  his  life.  He  liked  to  make 
did  not  find  fault  with  himself  for  indulging  himself  a  master  of  facts,  then  draw  his  con- 
in  these  mild  dissipations  for  a  few  weeks.  clusi(ms  in  the  most  fair  and  logical  order. 
He  had  frankly  declared  his  intention  of  The  parish  did  not  disappoint  him  as  a  good 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  his  field  for  missionary  work,  nor  did  he  fail  to 
people.  find  the  *'  heathen/'  He  was,  in  spite  of  his 
'  **  I  want  to  know  you,"  he  said  again  and  intellectual  training,  no  metaphysician  and 
again  in  his  geniaL  way;  ^  I  want  to  know  no  casuist.  He  demanded  of  everybody  a 
you  in  your  daily  lives — I  want  so  fully  to  vigorous,  enthusiastic,  earnest  state  of  heart 
understand  you  that  I  may  grasp  the  dom*  and  mind,  hence  during  the  first  few  weeks 
inant  idea  of  your  minds  and  discern  what  he  spent  in  Belfield  came  to  the  conclusion 
your  vital  need  is.**  that  his  society  was  dreadfully  ill  of  apathy 

It  may  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  the  and  dying  of  dullness  and  neutrality.    There 

minister  spoke  in  a  large  general  sense.  He  was  no  central  interest,— except  perhaps  the 

was  interested  in  humanity   and   merely  ladies'  sewing  cirele, — ^no  social  intercourse 

wanted  to  solve  the  particular  problem  pre-  except  under  conditions  which  forbade  real 

sented  in  Belfield,  so  that  he  might  know  enjoyment.    Kobody  took  a  cheerful  view 

what  special  sins  and  vices  must  be  com-  either  of  life  in  general  or  of  their  neighbors 

batted.    Bu.t  these  words  we  have  quoted,  in  particular.    They  saw  no  opportunities 

uttered  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  win-  f  jr  reading  or  culture  either  public  or  private^ 

hing  smile  and  a  kind  glance  of  the  blue  no  standards  of  taste  except  the  very  nega- 

eyes,  carried  particular  meaning  to  the  perw  tive  one  of  absolute  condemnation  of  every- 

son  to  whom  he  addressed  them.    It  is  true  thing  not  the  custom  of  Belfield. 

that  no  very  lively  sense  of  a  vital  need  had  So  far  as  r^ards  the  strictest  theological 

communicated  itself  to  the  intellects  of  the  tenets  the  society  was  entirely  sound.    No- 

Belfield  people  in  general,  but  they  found  where  in  New  England  could  be  found  more 

something   pleasantly    suggestive   in    the  perfect  consistency  and  stability  regarding 

notion    that   their   lives  had  a  dominant  all  fundamental  ideas  concemiug  original 

meaning  to  be  grasped.    When,  however,  sin,  faith,  works  and  eteraal  punishment. 

Mr.  Scattergood  had  told-  Miss  Phronie  Pan-  There  were  no  theological  mistakes  to  alter 

coat  and  Miss  Maria   Twitchell  that  he  and  no  heresies  to  combat    For  generations 

made  it  his  supreme  object  to  know  and  now  the  people  of  Belfield  had  been  engaged 

understand  the  meaning  of  their  daily  lives,  in  the  labor  of  saving  their  souls  by  an  un- 

they  were  powerfully  and  sweetly  thrilled,  bending  resolution  to  hold  on  to  old-fash* 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  unlike  ioned  opinions. 

the  dry,  brusque  manners  of  the  late  Dr.  But  the  weeks  of  Mr.  Scattergood*s  novi* 

L(Hig,  and  whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  tiate  were  now  over;  his  sermons  on  the 

Scattergood's  innocence  of  intention,  there  general  welfare  of  tiie  human  race  were 
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preached  and  the  hour  of  his  partioalar  work  as  be  determines  h  by  hia  own  actions, 

had  come.    For  his  own  part  he  was  per*  Those  by  effort  and  prayer  he  may  invest 

fectly  at  ease  about  his  coarse.    He  fully  with  the  highest  sacramental  virtues,  so  that 

beUeved  that  the  first  duty  of  a  minister  of  they  may  be  blessed  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to 

the  gospel  was  to  lead  his  people  in  the  rig^t  the  lives  close  about  them  and  in  every  way 

way,  and  he  needed  no  urging  to  perform  increase  the  possibilities  of  human  happiness. 

hiB  duty.    For  this  and  nothing  less  than  ^  In  summoning  me  here,  my  brethren," 

this  he  had  been  called  to  Belfield,  and  he  oontmued  Mr.  Scattergood,  *'  you,  on  your 

now  took  up  his  work.  side  had  some  definite  notions  of  what  you 

He  enjoyed  writmg  his  two  sermons.    He  desired  your  minister  to  be  for  you.    Like 

had  the  same  pleasure  a  clever  doctor  may  everything  else  which  touches  the  mixed 

feel,  who  after  careful  study  of  his  patient's  life  of  this  lower  earth,  the  high  ideal  of  the 

ctBe  makes  a  dear  diagnosis,  and  shrewdly  priesthood  which  is  inherent  in  the  mind  of 

lays  his  finger  on  the  veiy  spot  whence  the  men  has  been  a  little  clouded  and  obscured, 

disease  proceeds  before    he  indicates   his  Still  you  hoped  and  expected  good  things 

method  for  its  cure.    He  chose  his  texts  from  me ;  that  I  should  be  your  Mend,  your 

from  St  Paul's  writings.    The  first  was ;  helper  ;~60  far  as  my  poor  intellect  peiw 

*•  Take  heed,  brtihren^  lut  there  he  in  any  of  mitted,  your  teacher ;  and  by  the  right  of  my 

youanevU  heart  ofunbdiefin  departing  firam  sacred  calling,  sometimes  invested  with  the 

ike  Umng  God  ;  **  awful  brow  and  flaming  sword  of  one  of  (lod's 

and  the  second ;  archangels,  compelling  you  out  o^your  sloth 

^  Buty  beloved,  we  are  pereuaded  better  (hinge  and  apathy  into  a  life  of  divine  heroism  and 

nf  you,  and  thinge  that  accompang  «a/Mtfu>ii,  wide-reaching  effort.    Never  by  any  chance 

though  we  thus  speak.**  did  you  desire  that  I  should  become  your 

The  first  was  preached  in  the  morning  and  flatterer,  one  who  would  confirm  you  in  your 

the  second  in  the  afternoon.  illusions,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  a  self-eatis- 

«  At  the  beginning  of  his  pastoral  rela-  faction  than  which  nothing  can  more  retard 

tions,  my  brethren,"  so  Mr.  Scattergood  be-  the  Christiaa  and   vulgariase  the  human 

gan,  ^  a  minister,  and  particularly  a  young  being. 

minister,  should  compel  his  mind  to  a  dis-  <*  I  have  come  among  you  girded  for  effort, 
tmet  realization  of  the  objects  which  are  to  I  have  prayed  withont  ceasing  that  I  might 
be  the  goal  of  hie  continuous  efforts.  Hu«  look  before  and  after  and  discern  what  my 
man  beings  are  but  too  apt  to  perform  their  duty  was  to  you.  I  have  met  you  in  all  the 
daily  actions  in  unreflecting  obedience  to  daily  haunts  of  your  life  and  studied  into 
habit  and  routine,  hence  it  is  the  more  im-  the  problem  of  your-  vital  needs.  I  have 
portant  at  the  outset  to  appoint  one's  course  preached  to  yon  hitherto  as  soldiers  in  the 
with  a  view  to  a  definite  good  to  be  realized  grand  army  of  Christ  But  to  perform  the 
and  a  definite  evil  to  be  avoided.  It  is  not  actual  work  intrusted  to  me  it  is  necessary 
enough  to  have  even  the  most  blessed  and  for  me  to  address  you  as  my  own  people ;  as 
glorious  ofwide-reaching  motives  unless  they  citizens,  as  neighbors,  as  my  own  intimate 
are  infused  with  the  earnestness  of  a  vital  friends.  This  I  shall  strive  henceforth  to 
endeavor  to  achieve  actual  results.  A  pas-  do  with  affection  and  fairness,  using  my 
tor's  influence  upon  his  people  is  of  two  sacred  priestly  privileges." 
kinds,  the  direct  and  the  indirect  An  m-  After  this  preamble  Mr.  Scattergood  re- 
direct influence  has  often  an  effect  of  the  peated  his  text :  *'  Take  heedy  brethren^  lest 
utmost  sweetness  and  beneficence ;  lives  are  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
shaped,  characters  are  formed  by  it  But  of  in  departing  from  (he  living  God." 
this  power  for  good  or  sometimes  unhappily  Thus  warned  and  prepared,  the  oongrega* 
the  reyerse,  we  are  unconscious.  It  is  like  tion  were  roused  to  listen.  Mr.  Scattergood 
the  perfume  of  the  flower.  One  cannot  feel  explained  and  exemplified  the  text,  Uien  pre* 
sure  how  his  individuality  and  character  pared  to  illustrate  it.  He  could  be  eloquent 
may  affect  his  fellow-creatures  further  than  and  loftily  poetic,  but  to-day  he  in  nowise 
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made  on  effort  at  oratory  bitt  on  the  other  oold  and  hunger  to  be  enoonntered  by  his  wile 
hand  aimed  at  the  intenseat  realuim.  **  An  and  little  (mee.  While  these  heavy  thou^ta 
evil  heart  of  unbelief/'  he  had  decided  was  depressed  him  all  at  once  his  ndghbor  Alpha 
the  besetting  sin  of  Belfield  people.  **  An  entered  the  poor  house  bringing  bounty  and 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  oomf ori  with  him.  There  ma  a  barrel  dt 
living  God«"  Belief  in  the  living  God  was  flour,  and  hams  and  potatoes  and  coal  and 
not  a  thing  of  dogma  and  formula;  not  a  wood.  *< I  thought  your  neighbors  ougfat  to 
passive  resting  on  systems  of  theology,  but  remember  yon.  Omega,"  he  said  cheerily, 
an  actual,  vital  every-day  work.  It  begaa  **  When  aa  honest  man  like  you  is  down 
with  the  first  word  a  husband,  father,  son  it's  our  duty  to  get  him  up  again."  Om^ja 
and  brother  addressed  to  his  family  in  the  lay  back  looking  at  him  bewildered.  This 
morning, — it  continued  throughout  lus  every  was  the  neighbor  whom  he  bad  convicted  of 
act  and  thought  of  the  day;  it  penetrated  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of  God*a 
his  consciousness  with  thankfulness  or  re-  word  and  commandments.  ^'Mr.  Alpha," 
gpret  at  night  Some  very  well-meaning  men  he  stammered,  '<Mr.  Alpha,  you're  fr~ 
believed,  Mr.  Scattergood  proceeded  to  say,  you  're  a— yon  are  a  good  sinner  I " 
that  the  serious  duties  of  mankind  lie  en*  There  was  a  little  stirring  and  rustling 
tirely  outside  of  social,  domestic  and  civil  among  the  cong^gation  at  this.  The  story 
affairs ;  that  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  had  been  heard  before  in  Belffeld.  **  It 
associations  with  the  Deity  mig^t  be  carried  would  sometimes  seem,"  pursued  Mr.  Scat* 
on  equally  well  while  suffering  and  wrong  tergood,  *<as  if  the  sinners  were  to  have  tba 
were  inflicted  upon  their  fellow-beings  ;  that  monopoly  of  the  sweeter  virtues.  A  sour 
for  instance  a  grocer  might  be  a  religious  Christian,  unsocial  in  his  habits,  not  given 
and  right-thinking  man  at  the  same  time  to  hospitality,  an  untender  husband  and 
-that  he  imposes  inferior  articles  at  a  high  father,  may  intend  to  set  an  excellent  exam- 
price  upon  his  poorer  customers,  or  a  man*  pie  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  by  his  ad- 
ufaoturer  be  really  a  Christian  when  he  uses  herence  to  a  strict  religious  routine,  but  his 
his  capital  solely  for  his  advantage,  or  a  sourness  does  more  harm  than  all  the  spirit- 
woman  be  a  noble  worthy  sister  in  Christ,  nal  grace  he  is  credited  with  does  good." 
who  is  not  a  spirit  of  benignity,  sweetness  We  might  follow  Mr.  Scattergood  through 
and  charity  in  her  own  household,  a  healer  his  discourse,  but  to  the  reader  it  is  full  of 
of  difficulties  and  soother  in  calamity,  truisms.  General  religion  and  morality 
**'  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  continued  Mr.  have  tiie  same  originality  which  belong  to 
Scattergood,  *<is  the  heart  which  has  no  sunshine  and  light,  always  fresh  and  pore 
warm,  ardent,  stirring  impulses,  no  thrill  and  useful,  but  familiarized  by  long  habit 
from  humanity  to  God,  and  back  from  God  and  easy  acceptance, 
to  humanity  with  a  desire  to  foster  universal  To  his  congregation,  however,  the  seiw 
happiness,  goodness  and  prosperity."  At  mon  came  home  with  force.  We  can  only 
this  point  Mr.  Scattergood  told  a  little  story,  mirror  in  a  faint  way  the  difference  between 
There  was  once  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Scattergood's  point  of  view  and  that  of 
Alpha  living  side  by  side  with  a  man  by  the  his  listeners.  Every  one  came  out  in  som^ 
name  of  Omega.  Alpha  was  a  moderately  ber  and  horrified  silence ;  the  deacons  met 
well-to-do  man,  while  Omega  was  very  poor,  on  the  steps,  but  each  dropped  his  eyes  as 
Alpha  was  a  man  with  few  religious  opin-  if  unwillhig  to  show  recognition  of  this 
ions,  who  never  went  to  church.  Omega  was  unwelcome  state  of  things  even  by  a  look, 
a  man  of  fervent  piety,  who  made  religion  There  may  have  been  some  discussion  of 
the  law  of  his  life.  Now  one  winter  of  ex-  the  discourse  over  the  Sabbath  luncheon, 
treme  severity.  Omega  fell  sick  and  his  which  it  was  the  habit  of  Belfield  house- 
scanty  opportunities  for  bread-winning  were  keepers  to  dispense  to  their  families  between 
thus  cut  off.  He  lay  ill  on  his  bed  and  saw  morning  and  afternoon  services,  but  it  was 
his  family  suffering  from  privation  and  felt  ventured  with  bated  breath.  What  was 
a  cruel  doubt  about  the  long  winter,  with  its  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?    Was  this  the  young 
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man  whose  amiability  and  coortesy,  wboae  was  in  no   state  of  dull  negation,  nor  was 

bland  and  flattmng  aoceptanoe  of   their  his  head  full  of  empty  wishing. '   In  his 

iicq>itaiities  had  endeared  him  to  all  hearts?  afternoon  sermon  he   drew   a  piotme  of 

They  had  ail  felt  so  oertain  that  he  was  what  a  Christian  society  ought  to  be :  f nil 

pleased  with  Belfield.    He  had  talked  about  of  warm  religious  feeling,  permeated  with 

tiieir  Yital  need, — ^but  they  had  taken  it  as  holy  aspiration ;    actuated  by  a  ceaseless, 

a  mere  figfure  of  speech.    It  was  difficult  to  thoughtful  energy  to  attain  results  by  which 

onderslaDd  what  the  young  man  wanted  in  tiie  widest  number  of  their  fellow-beings 

the  way  of  righteousness  if  Belfield  was  should  be  able  to  profit ;  loving  co-operatiye 

not  righteous.  labor, — ^feeling  itself  in  loving  sympathy 

Bat  worse  than  all  was  the  suspicion  with  every  social  and  public  need.     This 

which  amounted  to  a  certainty  that  sundry  ideal  society  was  fully  rounded  and  com- 

portraits, -drawn  clearly  and  unerringly  by  pletein  his  mind;  it  abounded  in  n^n  oi 

the  young  divine,  pointed  to  particular  per*  ample  means  and  the  most  generous  in- 

poDS.     Deacon  Twitchell  was  a  manuf  ao-  stincts ;  the  most  difficult  and  costly  under- 

torer,  and  what  had  he  not  said  of  a  grocer,  takings  were  carried  out  with  ease.    Libra- 

besides  mentioning  a  tailor  and  a  farmer?  ries  were  collected  and  endowed;  schools 

All  BeJfield  felt  as  if  its  dignified   and  were  perfected,  every  influence  which  may 

familiar  features  had  been  distorted  in  a  stimulate  intellect,  educate,  train,  develop, 

sraoked  mirror.    If  anybody  were  graoelsss  was  freely  offered.    The  young  man  grew 

SDOUg^  to  laugh,  it  was  done  quietly  and  eloquent,  his  eyes  gleamed,  his  face  glowed 

privately ;  all  confessed  and  deplored  the  as  he  described  the  processes  and  depicted 

damaging  tendency  of  a  sermon  which  re*  the  results  of  all  that  he  wanted  to  come  to 

Tsised  all  the  fond  and  pleasant  self-beliefs  pass.    Before  he  closed  he  made  the  request 

which  had  oome  to  be  the  fixed  ideas  of  that  all  the  male  members  of  his  society 

the  society.  should  assemble  in  his  study  the  following 

Kr.  S<»Kttei^;ood,  however,  was   certain  Monday  evening,  to  discuss  certain  improve- 

tint  he  poaaesaed  the  fullest  knowledge  and  ments   which  he  desired  to  suggest  and 

the  fullest  sympathy,  and  a  firm  sensibility  would  use  all  his  powers  to  further. 

tD  every  need  of  his  people.    Hence,  in  the  ^  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Sophronia  Pan* 

sfienioon,he  went  into  the  pulpit  with  a  coat  to  her  father  as  they  walked  home 

dear  eye  and  a  firm  step.    Although  a  few  together,  **  it  was  a  beautiful  sermon." 

of  his  morning  congregation  had  stayed.  "Visionary,  visionary,"  returned  thedea- 

sway  his  audience  had  largely  increased,  eon.    *' Who's  a  going  to  raise  the  thousands 

sod  there  was  an  air  of  excitement  and  ezr  of  dollars  he  wants  to  set  things  in  opera- 

pectation  as  he  gave  out  his  text.  tion  ?"    Deacon  Pancoat  was  the  richest 

"But,  hdavedj  we   are  persuaded   better  man  in  the  congregation  and  had  a  lively 

tttnp*  of  ycuj  and  things  that  accompany  sal-  sense  of  pain  at  the  mention  of  the  word 

vatiomy  tiovgh  we  thtu  ^eak.'*  endowment      <<Mr.    Soattergood  may   be 

He  had  d^lored  the  general  heathenism  well-meaning  and  all  that,"  pursued  the 

of  ids  people,  but  he  did  not  wish  it  to  ajv  deacon,  **  but  to  my  mind  a  minister  ought 

pear  that  the  evils  he  had  discovered,  eating  to  preach   the  gospel   and  notbing  else, 

like  a  cancer  into  the  very  heart  and  soul  What  we  want  is  doctrine.    I  won't  say," 

of  Bclfield,  were  evils  without  a  remedy,  added  the  deacon  confidentially,  "that  it 

There  was  a  dreariness  and  dullness  to  their  was  not  well  for  him   to   point   out   the 

xdigion,  a  selfneatisfaction  in  their  igno-  shortcomings  of   some  people.     I  always 

ranoe,  a  want  of  charity,  a  crying  need  of  thought  Deacon  Twitchell  was— well,  well 

aymp«tiiy,ahabitof  censoriousnessandeasy  -—I  won't  say  anything  i^nst  a  brother 

condemnation  of  things  they  would  do  better  deacon." 

to  imitate.    But  Mr.  Scattergood  had  only  "  I  wish  we  could  have  libraries  and  all 

■immad  up  these  human  foibles  that  he  that,"  saidPhronie. 

laiC^t  offer    their    antidote.     His  mind  "  Mr.  Scattergood  is  a  very  young  man, 
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very  young/'  returned  the  deacon.    *<He  ion,  who  came  ap  to  him,  insisted  on  shaking 

will  be  more  practical  as  he  grows  older."  hands,  and  congratulated  him  on  having 

Deacon  Twitchell  had  wished  ever  since  *' pitched  into  'em"  the  day  before,    Bni 

the  morning  sermon  began  that  when  the  Mr.  Scattergood  was  not  depressed.     He 

young  man  had  put  forth  that  strange  ob-  knew  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  in  no- 

servation  weeks  before  concerning  the  hea-  wise  exceeded  his  privileges.    He  waited 

then  he  had  at  once  spoken  strongly  and  with  some  impatience  for  the  evening  that 

rebukingly,  pointing  out  the  risks  of  such  he  might  meet   his  parishioners,  and  at- 

phrases  which  might  easily  be  taken  to  tributed  to  their  intention  of  coming  later 

mean  more  than  he  intended.    It  had  been  the  fact  that  he  did  not  receive  a  call  ^^^^ 

his  duty  to  do  so.    His  in-itation  grew  more  day. 

and  more  the  longer  he  listened  to  the  dis-       But  this  meeting  to  which  be  was  looking 

course.    His  mind  felt  absolutely  blank  be-  forward  turned  out  a  disappointn^ent    In 

fore  the  problem  the  situation  presented,  spite  of  the  array  of  chairs  set  forth  nobody 

What  was  to  be  done  with  a  young  man  came  to  fill  them  except  the  two  deacons* 

who  began  at  once  by  finding  fault  with  his  and  they  only  dropped  in  in  a  spiritless  and 

,  elders  and  setting  them  right  on  points  which  reluctant  manner  an  hour  past  the  appointed 

they  understood  and  practiced  years  and  time.    They  found  Mr.  Scattergood  in  a  be- 

years  before  he  was  born  ?  wildered  state  of  mind.    It  needs  a  large 

<<  What  did  you  think  of  the  sermons?"  experience  of  human  life  to  be  able  to  esti- 

was  the  stock  question  all  day  Monday,  as  mate  correctly  the  reasons  men  have  for 

people  met  in  the  street  or  store  or  at  their  being  so  reluctant  to  take  measures  for 

work.    And  it  was  easily  enough  seen  that  self-improvement.  The  young  minister,  who 

nobody  liked  the  results  of  Mr.  Scatter-  had  spent  his  afternoon  drawing  up  papers 

good's  masterly  analysis  of  the  spiritual  con-  about  a  free  library  and  reading-room,  a 

dition  of  Belfield.  gymnasium,  and  a  literary  club,  found  that 

The  young  man  himself  was  in  a  glow  of  ar-  his  calculations  were  all  at  naught, 
dent  feeling  all  day  Sunday  and  trod  the  air.        *'  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked  Deacon 

He  really  longed  for  th  e  Monday  to  come,  that  Pancoat  eagerly.    **  Why  has  nobody  come  ?  " 
he  might  meet  his  people  in  the  street  and        *'  I  suppose,"  returned  the  younger  deacon 

feel  the  strong  clasp  of  their  friendly  hands,  shrewdly,  <<  that  nobody  wants  libraries  and 

and  hear  their  assurances  that  they  would  things.   I  hain't  heard  of  anybody's  wanting 

set  to  work  with  all  their  hearts  to  make  one  except  Phronie,  and  she  is  a  great  deal 

Belfield  exactly  what  it  should  be.    He  was  better  o£E  without  the  chance  of  wasting  her 

then  a  little  surprised,  next  morning,  when  time  over  books." 

he  walked  to  the  post-office  to  get  his  paper  **  Wasting  her  time  over  books  1  **  cried 
and  lettera,  to  notice  how  few  salutations  he  Mr.  Scattergood.  *'  In  all  my  life  I  never 
received.  None  of  the  store-keepers  were  dreamed  of  such  ignorance  as  I  find  on  ail 
visible ;  instead  of  standing  as  usual  in  their  sides  in  Belfield  I  I  said  to  a  man  one  day 
doorway,  jubilant  and  beaming,  they  were  that  I  had  found  fossils  over  in  the  rocks  by 
apparently  all  busy  in  the  back  of  their  shops  Hazlenut  Hill  which  showed  that  the  whole 
out  of  sight.  He  had  a  half  vision  of  familiar  elevation  was  an  upheaval  and  that  Belfield 
figures  turning  down  side  streets,  and  of  faces  had  originally  been  all  under  water.  He 
vanishing  from  the  windows  as  he  passed,  chuckled  with  the  hugest  amusement  at  my 
The  postmaster  was  so  engrossed  in  stamp-  absurdity.  **  Why,' said  he,  *  my  father  lived 
ing  letters  that  he  barely  looked  up  to  re-  here,  and  my  grandfather,  and  his  father  and 
turn  his  pastor's  **  good-morning,"  and  his  grandfather  before  him  and  all  on  the  same 
young  girl  assistant  gave  the  young  man  his  lot  of  ground.  And  I  tell  yon,  parson;  Bel- 
mail.  It  was,  too,  a  little  ominous  that  the  field  was  n't  any  pond-hole  then.' " 
only  cordial  expression  of  feeling  he  re-  "  I  never  heard,"  said  Deacon  Twitchell 
ceived  came  from  Capt  Chandler,  a  notori-  with  severity,  "  that  public  libraries  wcre^a 
ous  well-wisher  to  everything  except  relig-  means  of  grace." 
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« 

«  Eat,  my  dear  sir,'*  cried  Mr.  Scafctergood  liked  the  idea  of  an  inezperieneed  man  who 

with  heat,  ^  yon  will  not  deny  that  the  mote  might  grow  up  among  us,  learn  Belfield  ways, 

eolightened  a  man's  mind  is — *^  and  develop  into  the  sort  of  minister  we 

But  Deac(m  Twitchell  was  in  a  state  of  want.    There  is  nothing  like  beginning  early 

eonriction  to  deny  anything.    It  was  time,  and  fitting  the  neck  to  the  yoke,  if  you  will 

he  b^ered,  to  put  an  end  to  the  young  man's  forgive  my  saying  so.    A  young  man  has 

31>fouBded  presumptions.  certain  faults  to  correct  which  need  wise 

^  Our  former  able  minister.  Dr.  Long,"  he  treatment,  and  we  shall  always  be  ready  with 
remarked,  as  if  unconscious  of  interrupting  our  advice  and  counseL  A  young  man  is 
soyone,  **  was  not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  naturally  visionary ;  he  is  intolerant  of  what 
is  public  matters.  He  felt  his  spiritual  other  people  have  learned  to  put  up  with,  and 
duties  to  be  all-sufficient  to  take  up  his  time  has  too  large  expectations  of  what  his  own 
ind  his  energies.  He  was  never  in  the  habit  influence  in  the  world  is  to  be.  You  will 
of  mixing  up  practical  subjects  with  his  re*  come  to  confess  this  in  time,  Mr.  Scatter- 
ligioQS  teachings,  and  made  a  point  of  hokl-  good ;— everyone  does.  When  I  was  of  your 
lag  himself  aloof  from  the  every-day  affurs  age  I  could  n't  see  any  reason  why  every  man 
of  tiie  village.*'  did  not  live  in  a  stone  house  and  drive  a  car- 
Mr.  Scattei^;ood  retained  a  lively  sense  of  riage, — but  I  understand  now, — I  imder- 
ibs  many  flattering  comments  in  his  own  stand." 

favor  he  had  heard  upon  these  very  points  "  It  is  a  sin,"  chimed  in  Deacon  Twitchell, 

of  difference  between  himself  and  his  pre-  "  to  expect  or  wish  to  put  too  much  into 

decttsor.  this  transitory  life.    Your  illustration  seems 

''Dr.  Long,"  put  in  Deacon Pancoat,^  was  to  me,  brother  Pancoat,  to  be  worldly,  a 

a  man  of  great  experience  and  understood  very   worldly   one.     Life  was  not   given 

human  nature.     Human  nature  is  disap-  us  for    enjoyment.     It  was  decreed  that 

pointing,  Mr.  Seattergood,  very  disappoint-  our  acceptance  of  its  duties  should  be  a 

ing."  hard  and  painful  experience.    I  don't  see 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  a  professor  of  how  it  could  materially  help  a  man  in  his 

religkm  to  waste  time  in  discussion  of  human  career  as  a  Christian  to  know  anything 

BStuve,"  remarked  Deacon  Twitchell,  with  about  Belfield's  having  been  under  water 

as  air  of  having  mastered  the  doctrine  of  once  upon  a  time.**     This  grim  sarcasm 

original  sin  and  taken  firm  footing  there,  was  too  much  for  the  Reverend  Arthur  Scatr 

•*  We  know  very  well  that  we  have  nothing  tergood. 

t» expect  from  unregenerate  hearts.  There  ''There  Is  a  broad  way  of  looking  at 
v^e  some  points  of  your  morning  discourse  things,"  said  he,  "  and  a  narrow  way.  The 
yesterday,  Mr.  Seattergood,  which  I  fully  man  who  surveys  the  world  from  a  mount- 
approved.  We  are  all  to  take  heed  lest  there  ain-top  is  more  apt  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  it 
should  be  in  any  of  us  an  evil  heart  of  nn-  than  if  he  looks  through  a  small  window." 
belieL"  But  Deacon  Twitchell  was  in  no  humor 

'*  Yes,  there  were  excellent  points  to  the  for  concession. 

senaon,"  struck  in  Deacon  Pancoat,  "  and  I  "  There  is  a  broad  way  and  a  narrow  way 

was  much  impressed  by  your  dear  views  in  all  things,"  said  he,  "  and  I  never  yet  un- 

oonoeraing  your  relations  to  us  and  ours  to  derstood  that  it  behooved  us  to  take  the 

you.    It  was  well  said,  that  as  we  set  out  so  broad  way  instead  of  the  straight  and  nar*- 

we  should  be  apt  to  continue. '  There  Is  row  path." 

nothing  Hke  starting  right.    We  all  feel  "Belfield  has  always  been  considered," 

kmdly  towards  you,  Mr.  Seattergood, — ^most  observed  Deacon  Pancoat,  "  one  of  the  most 

kiad^.    We  all  acknowledge  your  presence  hopeful  of  Christian  communities.    There 

among  us  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  is    something   most   satisfactory  about  the 

profit    You  are  a  young  man,  a  yery  young  spiritual  condition  of  our  people — most  sat- 

xmui,  and  the  ministry  is  a  profession  whose  isfactory.    The  membership  is  large,  and 

mysteriea  are  not  learned  in  a  day.    We  the  number  of   backsliders  is  few.     We 
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don't  feel  that  we  need  any  of  those  alia-  wants  to  sweep  through  the  universe  with 

sions  to  hardness  of  heart  and  a  spirit  of  un-  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  only  succeeds 

belief  which  might  be  found  proper  in  dif-  in  raising  a  noxious  dust  on  earth  below,  he 

ferent  places.     An   occasional  sermon  to  finds  such  results  discouraging, 

strike  home  may  be  good  for  us» — ^but— but  ''  I  am  your  clergyman,"  he  said  with 

— .    The  truth  is,  Mr.  Scattergood,  there  something  not  unlike  a  tremor  in  his  Yoice. 

were  a  few  personalities  about  your  discourse  ''  You  called  me  here  and  gave  your  church 

yesterday  morning  which  offended  some  of  into  my  controL    I  saw  certain  faults  glar- 

our  prominent  members."  ingly  displayed  and  felt  it  my  duty  to  correct 

**  Personalities  ?  "  gasped  the  young  man,  them — I — " 

<«  I  neyer  thought  of  such  a  thing."  "  Don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart,"  said 

''What  you  said  about  a  grocer  for  in-  Deacon  Pancoat  affectionately.  He  liked 
stance,— cheating  his  customers  as  it  were,  the  young  man  and  wanted  him  for  his  son- 
Mr.  Jones, — "  in-law.    ''  You  will  learn  not  to  expect  per- 

Mr.  Scattergood  flushed  to  his  hair.  fection,  and  to  make  allowances  for   the 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Jones  did  not  take  my  words  necessary  hindrances   which   keep   us  ail 

to  heart"  back ; — ^wiih  all  our  shortcomings  you  may 

''  But  he  did,  Mr.  Scattergood,  he  did."  come  to  think  well  of  us  yet" 

Mr.  Scattergood  was  aghast   Mr.  Jones  <'  Yes,"  struck  in  Deacon  Twitchell,  ^  we 

had  been  yery  kind  to  him.    At  the  same  all  want  to  think  well  of  you.    We  liked 

time  that  he  felt  pain  and  sorrow  at  the  your  first  sermons,  Mr.  Scattergood,  and 

thought  of  haying  wounded  the  feelings  of  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  more  of 

one  of  his  parishioners,  he  yet  realized  that  the  same  sort    What  we  want  are  good 

if  to  Mr.  Jones  actually  belonged  the  faults  sound  doctrines  and  an  occasional  attack 

imputed  to  an  ideal  grocer,  then  Mr.  Jones  upon  other  creeds." 

ought  to  be  punished  by  some  pricks  of  con-  ''A  series  of  sermons  on  the  prophecies 

science.  and  reyelations  would  suit  your  talents," 

**  Ko  doubt,"  pursued  Deacon  Pancoat  suggested   Deacon    Pancoat    **  Something 

soothingly,  **  no  doubt  you  feel  your  own  lofty,  poetic, — ^f ull  of  inspiration  as  it  were, 

strength  and  want  to  attack  abuses.    Hu-  suits  our  young  people.    My  little  Phronie 

man  nature  has  its  faults,  but  we  should  be  is  a  great  admirer  of  your  eloquence,  Mr. 

a  little  tender  oyer  the  feelings  of  our  Chris-  Scattergood." 

tian  neighbors.    Mr.  Jones  drives  a  pretty  *'  My  daughter  Maria  takes  notes  of  all 

sharp  business  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  your   sermons,    Mr.  Scattergood,"  put  in 

.buying  my  groceries  from  him  myself.    But  Deacon  Twitchell.    "  Maria  is  a  girl  of  great 

he  gives  very  freely  to  the  church.    Only  intellectual  strength,  Mr.  Scattergood.^ 

last  winter  he  subscribed  one  hundred  del-  Mr.  Scattergood  did  not,  however,  rally 

lars  for  repairs,  and  he  always  comes  down  under  all  this  encouragement    He  bade  his 

handsomely  for  the  missions."  visitors  good  night  with  evident  depreflBi(»i, 

It  was  difficult  for  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  when  they  had  left  tore  up  his  proa- 

the  inexperienced  Mr.  Scattergood  to  accept  pectuses  of  libraries  and  reading-rooms  witlr 

the  situation.    He  found  himself  lectured  some  irritation  and  flung  them  into  the  grate, 

andtutored,  whereas  he  had  almost  expected  He  had  come  to  Belfield  with  such  high 

to  be  invested  with  a  halo  in  consequence  hopes,  such  dauntless  resolution  to  do  good, 

of  his  good  deeds.    It  had  seemed  to  him  such  belief  that  a  fitting  field  for  his  powers 

strange  that  former  preachers  in  Belfield  was  opening  before  him.    He  was  very  sym- 

should  have  left  certain  questions  untouched,  pathetic  and  very  benevolent,  as  humble  as 

or  at  least  have  effected  none  of  those  re-  most  men,  and  hb  desire  to  benefit  his  fel- 

suits  which  he  believed  to  be  easily  within  low-creatures  was  not  founded  on  any  belief 

his  own  reach.     His  joyous  consciousness  in  his  own  superiority  to  their  failings, 

of  ability 'to  master  any  task  of  regenera-  He  did  not  at  once  renounce  his  fine 

ting  the  world  shrank  a  little.  When  a  man  schemes  for  regenerating  Belfield  and  de- 
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velopiog  its  intellectaal  reeonroes.    He  did  three  yean,  and  now  as  his  Jianc^  had  re- 

not,  however,  preach  any  more  diBoooTses  turned  from  Europe,  whan  she  had  beeor 

adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  his  parish,  spending  some  eighteen  months^  the  xnar- 

Miss  Maria  Twitohell  and  Miss  Phronie  riage  would  take  place  at  once. 

Fancoat  gladly  threw  themselves  into  the  In  spite  of  thia  promise  of  a  new  and 

breach  and  carried  out  his  scheme  of  a  charming  member  of  their  society,  from  this 

reading-cluby  and  he  took  pains  to  offer  his  moment  Mr.  Scattergood^s  influence  visibly 

own  library  rather  ostentatiously  for  the  declined,  and  a  month  later,  when  after 

benefit  of  his  people.    He  was  conscious,  preaching  in  a  city  church  he  received  a  call 

however,  of  never  regaining  the  ground  he  to  be  its  pastor,  his  resignation  was  accepted 

had  lost  by  his  outspoken  sermon.     His  with  a  subdued  cheerfulness  in  Belfield  which 

hearers  seemed  always  to  take  an  attitude  augured  ill  for  the  results  of  his  ministry, 

of  dktrost  and  he  could  not  carry  them  In  his  second  undertaking  our  young  min« 

ikmg  witii  him.    They  had  an  unwilling  ister  was  more  successfuL    For  one  thing 

air  of  conceding  the  point  when  he  proved  he  had  had  a  failure  which  continued  to 

anything  to  their  intellects,  and  seemed  by  sadden  him  and  benumb  his  self-belief  for 

their  manner  to  intimate  that  a  man  may  a  considerable  time.    Then  he  was  a  year 

have  the  gift  of  words  and  mental  insight  older,  and  his  criticisms  had  become  more 

■id  yet  be  a  foolish  fnmbler  in  every-day  indulgent,  and  his  charity  more  tolerant, 

i&irs.    The  more  they  credited  him  with  It  was  almost  two  years  before  Belfield 

brains  the  less  they  yielded  to  his  good  was  suited  with  a  new  minister.    This  time 

lense,  considering  too  much  facility  in  think-  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and 

ifig  to  be  a  dn^  on  practical  efforts  the  qualifications  of  each  candidate  were 

Mr.  Scattergood  was  not  slow  to  find  his  discussed  with  stormy  expressions  of  feel- 
charge  a  disappointing  one.  He  missed  the  ing.  Very  few  of  the  congregation  wished 
cooperation  he  needed,  he  was  perpetu*  to  have  a  young  man,  and  most  of  them 
ally  depressed  by  dullness  and  backward-  reverted  with  terms  of  affectionate  regret 
oess  and  unwillingness  when  he  wanted  in-  to  the  time  when  they  sat  under  the  preach- 
fltuit  help  and  encouragement.  His  deacons,  ing  of  the  Bev.  Timothy  Long.  The  min- 
bowever,  in  spite  of  an  attitude  of  negation  ister  they  finally  chose  was  not  a  young 
and  wavering,  generally  stood  by  him,  each  man,  but  one  past  middle-age.  He  was 
aeeming  anxious  to  be  nearer  him  as  an  amiable  and  patient,  a  mild  and  melancholy 
adYiscr  and  friend  than  the  other.  preacher ;  in  private  life  he  possessed  the 

When  however  Mr.  Scattergood  had  been  greatest  virtues^  and  for  his  second  wife 

in  Belfield  eight  months,  an  event  occurred  married  Miss  Maria  Twitchell ;   and  owing 

which  had  a  serious  effect  upon  his  career,  to  her  influence,  perhaps,  and  to  his  own 

He  announced  one  evening  at  the  sewing-  excellent  habit  of  discretion,  he  never  al- 

cirele  the  pleasant  news  that  he  hoped  very  Inded  to  heathens  in  the  community  in 

loon  to  present  JVrs.  Scattergood  to  them,  which  he  lived  nor  tried  to  reform  Belfield. 

He  had  been  engaged,  he  added,  for  some  Ellen  W,  Olney, 
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OW  inflexible  the  standard  of  pastoral  hearts  among  us,  and  the  discussion  of  it 

orthodoxy  sh^  be  is  quite  outside  the  should  be  invariably  conducted  in  an  at- 

soope  of  this  article  and  of  this  writer,  mosphere  as  pure  of  carnal  animosities  and 

That  is  a  question  which  can  be  set-  personal  prejudice  as  this  musty  old  earth 

M,  if  settled  at  all,  only  by  the  wisest  permits. 

heads  and  the  cleanest  and  most  loving  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  some- 
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times  an  odor  about  councils,  associations, 
and  religious  press  rooms  which,  to  the  un- 
initiated passer-by,  savors  so  very  much  of 
the  earth  earthiness  with  which  he  is  pain- 
fully familiar  in  ward  politics  and  criminal 
courts,  that  he  instinctively  holds  his  breath 
till  beyond  its  reach,  quite  forgetting  that 
the  odium  theologicum  is  not  at  all  like 
mundane  hates,  but  is  a  flower  of  paradise, 
beyond  the  criticism  of  lay  olfactories. 

Still,  there  are  some  Ikies  which  I  learned 
by  heart  in  childhood  and  have  often  wished 
might  be  blazoned  on  the  walls  of  every 
church,  session-room,  and  religious  news- 
paper sanctum.  As  these  lines  occur  in  a 
poem  which,  although  it  is  ascribed  in  my 
old  Index  Rerum  to  John  Ruskin,  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  printed  compilation  of 
verse,!  venture  to  transcribe  them  entire, 
letting  small  capitals  indicate  the  particular 
legend  within  whose  letters  of  heavenly 
gold  all  religious  disputations  might  most 
safely  be  conducted. 

MOUNT  BLANC  REVISITED. 

O  Mount  beloved  I    Mine  eyes  Again 
Behold  the  twilight's  sanguine  stain 
Along  thy  peaks  expire; 

0  mount  beloved!  thy  frontier  waste, 

1  seek  with  a  religious  haste 

And  reverent  desire. 

.  They  meet  me  midst  thy  shadows  oold, 
Such  thoughts  as  holy  men  of  old 

Amid  the  desert  found; 
Such  gladness  as  In  Him  they  felt 
Who  with  them  through  the  darkness  dwelt 

And  compassed  all  around. 

O  happy,  if  His  will  were  so 

To  give  me  manna  here  for  snow, 

And  by  the  torrent's  side 
To  lead  me  as  He  leads  His  flocks 
Of  wild  deer  through  the  lonely  rocks 

In  peace  unterrlfled. 

Since  from  the  things  which  trustful  r«Bt,— 
The  partridge  on  her  purple  nest, 

The  marmot  in  his  den,— 
Qod  wins  a  worship  more  resigned, 
A  purer  praise  than  He  can  find 

Upon  the  lips  of  men, 

Alas  for  man!  who  hath  no  sense 
Of  gratefulness  or  confidence, 

But  still  rejects  and  roves; 
That  all  God's  love  can  scarcely  win 
One  soul  from  taking  pride  in  sin 

Or  pleasure  over  groves  I 


And  let  me  not,  like  him  who  trod 
In  wrath,  of  old,  the  mount  of  <3od 

Forget  the  thousands  left, 
Lest  haply,  when  I  seek  His  face. 
The  whirlwind  of  the  cave  replace 

The  glory  of  the  deft. 

BVT  TEACH  KB  LOBO  ▲  MILDBB  THOUOHT 

Lest  I,  or  aix  Tht  love  bath  bought 

Least  honobablb  be  I 
Aia>  this  which  leads  me  to  COKDKlOr 
Bb  bathbb  wakt  or  lovb  to  thbx 

Thab  jealousy  roB  Thbb  I 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  present  aarticle 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inner  courts  of 
the  temple  or  with  the  disputes  of  the  doc- 
tors with  Christ  or  with  each  other.  It  con- 
cerns the  fold  and  the  flock  rather  than  the 
shepherds  thereof. 

The  author  of  Rink  Religion  in  this  maga- 
zine's September  issue,  admirably  designates 
a  dangerous  tendency  of  modem  revivalism, 
but  will  he  not  further  tell  us  how  the  church 
shall  deal  with  the  mixed  multitude  at  her 
gates?  "Historic  belief**  and  living  faith 
unite  in  the  cry  that  not  the  weakliest  true 
hungerer  after  righteousness  shall  be  shut 
out,  but  how  shall  he  come  in,  and  how  shall 
those  within  deal  with  him,  and  with  their 
own  souls  ?  A  sweet  Christian  worker,  ac- 
tive in  a  recent  tabernacle-revival,  relates 
this  incident : 

There  came  into  the  inquiry-ioom  one 
day  a  complacent  little  maid  leading  another 
child,  whom  she  presented  to  the  evangelist 
with  the  words,  "  You  talked  with  me,  you 
know,  the  other  day,  and  so  I  thought  I  'd 
bring  her  to  be  talked  to  1 " 

"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  ** 

"O  yes,  I'm  a  Christian,  but  I  want  yon 
to  talk  to  her."  After  a  few  loving  words 
with  these  children,  he  commended  them  to 
my  informant's  charge.  She  found  the  new- 
comer eagerly  receptive,  but  so  little  in- 
structed that  her  pathetic  entreaty  was, 
"  Can't  you  teach  me  some  prayer  that  I  can 
say  mornings  ?  I  know  '  Now  I  lay  me,'  but 
that  doesn't  seem  quite  right  to  say  when 
you  get  up,  does  it  ?  "  At  the  close  of  her 
conversation  with  this  babe  of  grace,  the 
lady  turned  to  the  other  girl,  who  had  been 
meantime  restlessly  shuffling  and  yawning 
and  staring  about  the  room,  and  said,  "  So 
you  think  you  are  a  Christian  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  I  know  I  am.   Why,  I've  been  here  encamps    continually.    Babes  and    strong 

three  times  1  OuceMr. talked  ¥rith  me,  men,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  and  the 

aod  once  a  lady,  and  onoe  a  gentleman."  unteachable  alike  present  themselves,  and 

**  Yes,  but  what  makes  you  think  you  are  by  indissoluble  oath  bind  themselves  to  the 

a  Christian?"  same  creed  of  indefinite  ramifications,  and 

''O I — I — Iftd  better  !  "  to  one  covenant  of  absolute  devotion. 

Now,  if  the  church  in  creed,  covenant  We  know  some  of  these  new-comers  per- 

and  memberahip  were  what  it  should  be,  sonally,  more  by  hear-say,  the  majority  (I 

perhaps  one  who  "  feels  better  "  or  even  speak  of  city  parishes)   only  by  name  as 

wants  to  ^feel  better,"  might  safely  enter  in,  they  are  *<  propounded  "  from  the  pulpit, 

sure  to  find  the  desire  intensified  and  the  We  receive  them  with  acclaim;  rising  in 

**  better  "  ever  waxing  toward  the  best,  on-  our  places  we  solemnly  promise  every  one 

der  its  gracious  care.  of  them  ^*  all  helpfulness,  brotherly  love  and 

But  the  creed  is  abstruse  and  complex,  watchfulness."    And  this  vow  is  not  for  a 

the  covenant  awfully  unreserved,  and  the  few  days  only,  while  the  fervor  of  the  taber- 

cburch — what  you  and  I  make  it  nacle  and  the  ring  of  the  rink  yet  thrills 

To  US  enter  a  motley  crowd,  drawn  of  them  and  us,  but  for  the  year  after  next, 

God,  self-impelled,  pushed  by  zealous  friends,  and  for  A.  D.  1900  if  we  are  still  of  the 

the  pressure  of  current  opinion  and  the  day's  church  militant,  and  for  any  day  of  any 

excitement.    Hand  in  hand  come  the  fitful  conceivable  variety  of   experience    in  all 

(tbild  who  **  feels  better,"  and  the  venerable  these  coming  years. 

man  who  from  infancy  has  known  the  Script-  If  the  church's  welcome  to  new  members 

ores  of  salvation  and  the  leadings  of  a  cove-  means  less  than  this,  then  in  the  name  of 

nant-keeping  God ;  the  rake  and  the  drunk-  truth  let  it  say  less  and  do  what  it  says, 

ird,  whose  life-long  lust  has  become,  in  the  Better  that  our  manuals  be  revised  until 

twinkling  of  an  eye,  their  loathing,  stand  the  Confession  of  Faith  be  reduced  even  to 

shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Nathanaels  the  childish  formula, 

who  were  under  the  fig-tree  before  that  "  I  fid,  better,*^  and  the  covenant  of  the 

Philip  eftlled  them ;   the  collegian  whose  church  to, 

chum  watches  for  his  fall,  having  at  the  !>&•  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  U ;  gond-hye  !  "  than 

ginning  bet  two  to  one  upon  his  conversion  that  we  should  forever  lie  to  God  and  man. 

K  upon  the  next  ball-match,  follows  the  Mrs,  Edward  Ashley  Walker. 
happy  soul  about  whom  the  angel  of  the  Lord 


THE  WATER  LILY, 

id  "^BOM  tiie  reek  of  the  pond,  the  lily 
Jl  /        Has  risen  in  raiment  white, — 
11    A  spirit  of  airs  and  waters — 
J         A  form  of  incarnate  light ; 

Yet,  except  for  the  rooted  stem 
That  steadies  her  diadem, — 
Except  for  the  earth  she  is  nourished  by, 
€k>ald  the  soul  of  the  lily  have  climbed  to  the  sky  ? 

Lucy  L€avam» 


ALONG  THE  UNS. 

^HERE,  Winn  Wright»  you  'ye  tracked  Meb  felt  sad.    Little  did  she  think  when 

your  horrid  boots  over  my  kitchen  playing  the  organ  on  Sundays  in  the  Svpet- 

floor  I    Won't  you  «9er  learn  what  ville  Methodist  chuix^  and  taking  Ittsons 

door-mats  are  made  for?"  cried  Meb  in  French  and  water-colors  at  the  Young 

Wright,  fastening  her  sleeves  before  the  Indies'  Institute,  that  she  should  one  day  be 

open  door  of  the  little  sitting-room.    *'  I  do  doing  her  own  work,  and  economizing  to 

detest  these  warm,  sloppy  February  days,  pay  for  a  little  house  with  four  rooms  only, 

I  wish  when  we  freeze  up  in  November  we  on  the  lower  floor. 

needn't  thaw  out  imtil  the  first  ol  April.  She  might  ''have  done  better."     There 

The  mud  and  the  slop  must  be  gone  through  was  Samuel  Fletcher  who  every  summer, 

in  the  spring,  anyway,  and  tiiis  freezing  now,  came  to  Sweetville  with  his  carriage 

and  thawing,  freezing  and  thawing  between  horses  and  his  saddle  horses.    There  was 

whiles  is  just  exhausting  1"  Charlie  Fordyce  and — ,  why  Winn  was  a 

Winn  Wright,  looomotive  engineer,  a  big  good  fellow.    She  loved  Winn,  of  course ; 

fellow,  not  graceful,  sat  absently  gazing  into  but  Winn  had  a  kind  of  honest  stupidi^ 

the  narrow  front  yard,  and  drumnung  on  that   she  feared  would   prevent  his  ever 

the  window  ledge.    He  looked  tired.  **  rising."     That    stupidity   wearied    her. 

^  r  m  tired,  too,"  thought  Meb.    **  It 's  a  Life  was  wearisome  anyway,— cheerless  and 

hard,  tiresome  world,  harder  for  working  prospectless. 

women  than  for  men, — ^no  use  in  whining  It  may  not  be  the  most  judicious  iatel- 

over  it,  though.    We  must  take  life  as  it  lectusl  exercise  for  men  or  women  to  re- 

oomes.*'  view   matrimonial   opportunities,  even,    if 

"  I  don't  believe  you  care  much  for  me  without  the  slightest  disloyalty  of  imsgina- 

Bowadays,  Meb,"  said  Winn  bluntly.  tion.    Might-have-beens  are  extremely  slip- 

Meb  curled  her  lip.  It  seemed  particularly  pery  premises,  anyway.    Possibly,  my  dear 

ridiculous  in  Winn  to  talk  sentinoent  now,  sir,  had  you  presumed  upon  the  smiles  you 

for  he  had  a  tar  streak  obliquely  across  his  once  chose  to  ignore,  you  would  have  found 

for^ead,  and  wore  coarse  cloth  with  imper-  smiles  significant  only  according  to  the  im- 

fectly  pressed  seams  and  ragged   button-  agination  that  interpreted  them.    Possibly, 

holes.  my  dear  madam,  the  man  who  once  rather 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  drum  on  that  sill,  impressively  offered  himself  te  you,  now  as- 

Winn,  you  know  how  annoying  it  is."  cribes  the  mortifying  act  to  a  transient 

After  a  half  hour  which  Meb  spent,  for  impulse,  and  is  sure  he  should  have  found 

the  most  part,  outside  the  little  sitting-room,  a  way  out  of  the  engagement  had  you  ac- 

Winn  said  good-bye,  and  started  for  the  de-  cepted  him. 

pot    Out  to  Plympton  and   back  would  Meb's  door-bell  rang.    She  was  familiar 

make  up  his  day's  trip.  with  the  humiliation  of  answering  it  in  per- 

Meb  put  on  her  pretty  brown  cashmere  son.  Charlie  Fordyce  was  on  the  steps, 
with  white  lace  and  cardinal  ribbon  at  her  Charlie  Fordyce  had  no  tar  streaks  across  his 
throat,  and  cardinal  loops  in  her  hair,  and  face.  He  was  starched,  brushed  and  pol- 
took  the  chair  by  the  window.  ished  to  the  last  degree.  Charlie  was  em- 
She  heard  the  occasional  slush  of  wheels  ployed  at  the  **  Office."  He  inquired  for 
through  the  melting  snow  outside,  or  the  Winn. 

thud  of  rubber-shod  feet  through  the  water  **  Has  he  left  the  depot,  think  ?  "  asked  he 

on  the  spongy  ice,  the  ceaseless  drip  from  as  he  followed  Meb  into  the  little  sitting- 

the  roof  into  the  tin  conductors,  and  the  room. 

drowsy  chirp  of  the  canary  above  the  win-  **  1  heard  the  Bucephalus  signal  at  the 

dow-garden.  Ferry  street  crossing  a  minute  ago.'* 
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**  Th»t  *B  too  bad  ;   Ellia  sent  word  to  mosioal  generalizing  he  had  alluded  to  the 

have  McGregor  take  <  Little  Rhody '  out  to  power  of  the  human  voice  to  stir  the  heart. 

Fljmpton  in  Winn*8  place,  and  the  Bo-  **  You  look  tired,  Mrs.  Wright." 

oephalus  go  on  to  Sidou,  and  come  in  with  'M  am  always  tired,— lately  1 " 

tlie  night  freights.    We  've  just  had  a  tele-  This  old  friend  of  the  days  when  she 

gram  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  twenty-  played  the  church-organ,  and  took  lessons 

fire  cars  waiting  to  be  mored  from  Sidon.  in  French  and  wateiM)oIore, — he  seemed  sO 

They  were  delayed  by  the  snow-storm  on  well  fitted  to  sympathise  with  her  I 

the  Central  and  Shore  Line  last  week,  and  Two  or  three  bright  irrepressible  tears 

have  only  just  got  through.**  fell  otw  her  cheek.     Agitatedly,  she  laid 

The  chair  Meb  had  set  for  Mr.  Foidyoe  her  hand  upon  the  sofa  arm.    Mr.  Fordyoe's 

was  very  easy.     He  was  tired  after   the  chair  was  at  the  end  of  the  sofa, 

slippery,  sloppy  walk,  and,  suice  his  pay  Very  reverentially  Mr.  Fordyoe  bent  over 

went  on  just  the  same,  why  should  nt  he  the  hand. 

Hnger  ?  **  You  don't  wear  the  moss-agate,  now." 

•'Were  you  out  to  hear  Janauachek  last  ''Ican't;  my  fingers  have  grown  so  large, 

erening?  "  — with  doing  my  own  work." 

«No;    there  was  some  delay,— a  bridge  Mr.  FiNrdyoe's  eyes  rested  for  an  instant 

gone,  and  Winn  did  n't  get  in  until  nine  in  Meb's. 

o'clock."  She  drew  away  her  hand ;  but  Mr*  For- 

"  Of  course  you  were  at  the  concert  of  the  dyce  understood  that  his  sympathy  was  not 

Gke  Club  last  week."  offensive. 

No;  Winn  seldom  took  her  anywhere.  After  this,  constraint  slightly  stiffened 

He  liked  to  settle  down  at  home  erenings.  Meb*s  manner.    They  talked  of  agate  and 

Mr.  Fordyce  reviewed  the  performances,  onyx,  opal  and  jacinth,  and  all  the  second- 
mingling^  the  choicest  of  the  art  phrases  ary  stones.  Mr.  Fordyce  said  a  design  once 
csHed  frbm  his  daily  paper  with  others  of  cut  in  jacinth  was  never  obliterated.  He 
onknown  derivation  but  legitimate  sound.  was  sympathetic,  and  grave,  and  tender,  to 

Very  humble  and  hard  seemed  the  round  the  very  last  step  over  the  front-door  thresh- 
of  uneducated  labor  in  which  Meb  moved  old.  Then  he  whisked  through  the  gate, 
to  the  circle  of  art  and  culture  in  which  and  buttoned  up  his  coat  with  the  comfort- 
Mr.  Fordyoe  ornamentally  revolved.  able  assurance  of  a  man  who  had  successfully 

Meb  failed  to  recollect  that  Mr.  Fordyce's  enacted  the  part  of  lady-charmer,  his  pay 

mon&ly    receipts    were    little  more  than  going  on  all  the  same. 

Winn's,  and  that   artistic  revolutions,  if  Meb  stepped  into  an  adjacent  room  to 

continued  for  any  length  of  time,  must  de-  ascertain  by  the  mirror  how  her  hair  looked, 

pend  upon   some   considerable   pecuniary  and  whether  the  cardinal  loops  under  her 

steam  power  and  quite  tangible  belting,  chin  were  not  disarranged.    Gentlemen  of 

She  had  all  that  blind  confidence  in  the  Mr.  Fordyce's  taste  were  not  in  appreciative 
money-getting   powers    of    a  finent  man, '  of  cardinal  loops  against  a  back-ground  of 

which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  segments  white  illusion. 

in  that  circle  of  faith  from  the  centre  of  As  she  turned  away  satisfied,  through  a 

which  women  look  out  upon  the  worid.  half-open  door  she  saw  a  pair  of  coarse  boots, 

Mr.  Fordyce's  grandmother  had  small,  —heels  set  against  the  wall,  and  toes  point- 
mexpressive  black  eyes.  She  had  deeply  ing  accusingly  outward.  Of  a  worse  look* 
Borrowed  and. suffered,  and  here  and  there  ing  pair  of  boots  it  would  be  difficult  to 
amid  her  descendants  appeared  large  dark  conceive, — ^wom  in  the  wet  and  dried  hard 
tjm  with  a  weight  of  sorrow  in  them, —  and  red,  hard  wrinkles  above  the  short  in- 
limpid,  melting  eyes,  calculated  in  their  step.  A  revulsion,  strong  as  Nemesis,  seized 
tmn  to  produce  sorrow  and  suffering.  Meb. 

Hr.  Fordyce  bent  those  eyes  on  Meb.  She  crept  into  the  other  room  and  sat 

Htt  voice  grew  tender  and  gentle.    Li  his  down  alone.    What  had  she  said  to  that 
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man,  Fordyce  ?    What  liberty  of  perception  Neyertheless,  the  company  had  a  habit  of 

had  she  accorded  and  he  taken?     What  falling  back  upcm  Orton  when  bad  newt 

sympathy  had  she  been  so  deficient  in  self-  was  to  be  communicated, 

respect  as  to  solicit,  and  he  so  daring  as  to  Meb  had  strength  to  open  the  outer  hall 

accord?  door ;  then  sank  back  upon  the  lower  stair. 

She  sat  down  again.     The  snow   had  **  Don't  tell  me,  Orton,  don't  1  Is  he  dead? 

melted  off  the  circular  verbena  mounds,  /i  he  dead?" 

Wiunhelpedherset  those  borders.    He  had  .   ''The  Xx)rd  help  you,  Mrs.  Wright;  we 

always  helped  her.    She  covered  her  face  don't  know  how  bad  'tis.    The  Bucephalus 

with  her  hands,  conscious  only  of  her  own  is  oft  the  track,-— down  Deep  Gully, — thir- 

ingratitude.  teen  cars  down.    They  hadn't  taken  him 

The  silence  gradually   began   to  thrill  out  when  the  last  telegram  came." 

with  premonitions.    The  hushed  world  out-  Meb  clutched  her   nails  into  her    oold 

side,  with  its  unseasonable  sunshine  and  palms. 

warmth,  seemed  waiting  for  cold  and  storms.  "  I  must  go.    Has  the  wrecker  started  ?  " 

For  what  was  she  waiting?    Drip  of  eaves,  ^  Just  gone ;  but  Ellis  '11  find  an  engine 

tick  of  clock,  chirp  of  canary,— everything  to  take  you  up.    Perhaps  you  'd  better  not 

pressed  an  unintelligible  utterance    upon  go  though.    It  may  be  pretty  bad." 

her.  Mrs.  Weir  entered,  put  oa  Meb's  hat  and 

The  prolonged  whistle  of  a  locomotive  at  shawl,  drew  on  her  overshoes,  supported  her 

the  station  stai-tled  her,— only  a  call  for  to  the  door,  and  took  the  key. 

switch.  Meb  grasped  Ortou's  arm,  and  was  con* 

Suddenly  loomed  in  the  door-way  a  tall  scions  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  of  slipping 

woman  with  folds  of  a  black  wrapper  trail-  over  ice  and  water  to  the  depot, 

ing  behind  her,  a  woman  with  deep,  glisten-  The  <'  Flyer  "  was  just  steaming  through, 

ing  eyes,  and  that  luminous  intensity  of  a  fired  up  to  go  out  on  the  Riverview  branch 

pale   face  frequently  accompanying  over-  for  a  few  empty  cars.    It  was  short  work  to 

wrought  nerves.   Meb's  neighbor, — a  woman  run  her  on  to  the  turn-table,  and  come  up 

who  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  headed  for  the  Gully. 

''Was  your  husband  well  when  he  left  Superintendent  Ellis  handed  Meb  into 

home,  Mrs.  Wright?"  the  cab.    Engineer Babcock  nodded,  speech* 

Meb  threw  out  one  hand.    "Don't  tell  less,  and  turned  to  his  engine,  pulled  out 

me,  Mrs.  Weir ;  don't ! "                   *  the  throttle,  struck  the  bell,— knell-like  in 

The  woman    turned   and   trailed   back  the  clear  air, — ^and  the  "  Flyer "  shot  out 

through  the  kitchen.  across  the  plain,  the  plain  with  its  withered 

Meb  sat  for  a  few  minutes,  her  face  buried  brown  mowings,  patches  of  dark  ploughed 

in  her  palms ;  then  parted  her  hands  and  land,  and  shallow  pools  reflecting  the  purple 

looked  out,— to  see  soaked  snow  stiffening;  twilight 

water-filled    foot-prints    and    wheel-marks  The  "  Flyer  "  had  been  carrying  ninety 

growing  blue  and  chiUy ;  the  street  full  of  pounds  of  steam.    The  stoker  began  shovel* 

returning  shop-hands.    From  out  the  mov-  ing  on  the  ooal.    Meb,  from  her  perch  inside 

ing  figures  one  stood  within  the  gate.     Or*  the  cab,  looked  out  and  saw  dreamily  a 

ton  !  town  or  two  set  away  in  its  happiness  from 

Orton  was  employed  in  very  humble  ca*  the  death-dealing  track.    Early  lamps  glim- 

pacity  at  the  office.     He  was  sometimes  mered.     O,  Winn,  Winn,  will  the  early 

ridiculed  for  his  religious  aeal.    In  class-  lamp  nevermore  glimmer  for  you  1 

meeting,  only  the  previous  evening,  he  had  With  many  a  sharp  curve,  with  many  a 

followed  the  ejaculation :    "  O,  Lord,  thou  shrill  screech,  the  Flyer  struck  in  between 

knowest  how  apt  we  are  to  prone  I "  with  the  hills, — ascending  grade   now,— smoke 

the  fervent  petition:   "Remember  us  not  and  sparks  flying  past  the  cab  windows, — 

according  to  our  inkquiti&t;  but  deliver  us  the  little  pointer  of  the  steam  gauge  around 

from  all  our  traMoctions  / "  to  one  hundred  and  ten.    They  were  thim- 
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dering  acroes  the  bridge  where  Lemoyne  consulting  over  a  little  bottle  of  whisky, 

and  Stark  lost  their  lives ;  they  had  entered  came  towards  the  Flyer, 
the  little  dell,  peaceful  as  a  June  Sabbath,       «"  His  wife  ?  *'~to  Babcock.    <<  No ;  they 

wfaere  Arthur  Bell's  young  life  went  out  in  have  n't  found  him  yet.    It 's  not  ten  min- 

dreadful  holocaust  utes  since  they  took  out  this  one.    She  go- 

**Do  you  know — ^  did  they  tay— ,  was  the  ing  down  ?  " 
Bucephalus  moving  any  petroleum  ?  **  Meb's       Meb  was  tearing  her  way  through  the 

white  face  quivered  from  forehead  to  chin,  blackberry  vines  around  the  mouth  of  the 

Babcock  shook  his  head ;  he  did  n't  know.  Gully. 

A  whistle, — ^a  shriek  rather, — struck  the       *'  Here,  madam.    I  would  n't  advise  you 

side  of  Mt.  Ebal,  reverberated  to  Gerzarim,  to  go  down.    Tbey  '11  bring  him  up  as  soon 

and  was   again  thrown  back   across    the  as  found.    If  you  wUl  go,  though,  you'd 

swollen  mountain  torrent  at  the  right  of  better  take  a  little  something  stimulating — 

the  track.  here  1 " 

At  Biees  the  river  was  full  of  great  blocks  Meb  did  n't  turn.  Down  the  rough  de- 
of  ice,  foaming,  champing,  jostling  each  clivity, — over  ledges,  bushes,  boulders, — 
other.  A  mill-reservoir  above  had  '*  broken  tripping  against  wheels, — stumbling  over  a 
up."  The  reservoir  itself  lay  still  as  death,  mass  of  broken  sidings, — sinking  ankle- 
blaek  and  lonely  as  the  dark  river.  A  yel-  deep  in  grain, — Babcock  and  the  doctors  fol- 
low moon  peered  weirdly  over  the  top  of  the  lowing  with  a  confused  murmur  of,  '*  Great 
steep  mountain-side.  Steam  up  to  one  hun-  strain  " — <<  nervous  system*' — a  little  sOme* 
died  and  thirty  now,  and  hissing  from  the  thing  stimulating." 

safety-valve.  Gray  rock-faced  sides  of  Bear  The  shattered  Bucephalus  had  been  drawn 
moimtain  echoed  the  rush  and  the  roarl  out,  and  fires  that  had  started  up  from  the 
Pine*plumed  crests  of  Gobble  shook  through  scattered  coals  been  extinguished ;  but  no 
their  ranks.  man  knew  what  flames  might  be  slyly  creep- 
On  now  to  the  Gully  1  Every  racing  rock  ing  on  beneath' the  mass, 
and  tree  in  the  approach  left  Meb's  heart  The  men  working  in  the  debris  did  not 
beating  faster  and  more  suffocatingly.  observe  Meb  until  her  voice,  like  a  steel 

The  Flyer,  as  she  came  to  a  stand-stall,  javelin,    smote    the   sides   of   the    gully : 

seemed  to  skiver  through  every  heavy  driv-  *'  Winn  1 " 

log-wheel,  through  every  polished  tod  and       Involuntarily  every  hand  paused,  and  the 

cylinder.  cry  broke  through  the  silence : 

The  stofter,  first  on  the  ground,  reached       ''Winn,  Winn!*^ 
up  to  l^^oat  Meb.  Then,  faint  and  feeble,  only  a  few  feet 

Th6  moon,  not  a  yard  above  the  eastern  away, — a  little  back,  a  little  beneath  came 

horizon,  let  fall  a  weird  oblique  light    Two  the  response : 
or  three  engines  stood  on  the  track  venting       ''  Here,  Meb ;  here ! " 
•team.    The  great  wrecker  rose  wraith-like.        They  clustered  upon  that  part  of  the 

its  ropes  and  timbers  creaking  under  the  ruins ;  they  plied  axe,  and  pulley,  and  lever, 

strain, — shouts  of  men, — a  chain  rattling  on  — lifting  wheels  and  trucks,  tossing  aside 

irost,— boards  cracking,—- out  on  the  track  a  grain,  throwing  off  girders  and  fragments 

haiMkar  bearing  something  covered  by  a  of  sidings. 

rubber  Uanket ;  and  beside  it  a  shawled.        Up  on  the  track  stood  three  petroleum 

crottehed  figure  from  which  came  the  Irish  cars ;  a  fourth  lay  half-way  down  with  its 

vail :  stout  g^ard  broken,  its  sides  battered,  but 

"O  Tim,  spake  to  me  wanoe  more;  jist  thank  God  I  whole.    A  fifth,  hurled  on  the 

Vance  more,  Tim  I "  sharp-projecting  rocks,  had  been  rent,  and 

Hm  had  been  Winn's  stoker.  poured  its  contents  through  the  wheat    A 

Two  little  coontiy  doctors, — surgieons  say,  dozen  grain  cars  had  been  crushed  and  piled 

— wfaoi  in  defaolt  of  anything  to  be  done  in  between  this  place  and  the  engine,  but 

for  poor  Tini|  had  been  sitting  on  a  boulder,  how  rapidly  the  petroleum  would  penetrate, 
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or  how  quickly  it  might  be  ignited  by  some  face  mih  her  teaiv  and  kifises ;  viping  It 

unextinguished  ember,  no  man  could  telL  dry  with  the  precious  illusion  that  had  ub- 

A  sudden  pause  in  the  work, — ^they  had  fastened  and  dangled  from  her  throat, 

roadbed  Winn.    A  silence  like  that  follow-  The  house  was  lighted,  linen  airing  by 

ing  Meb's  cry, — ^they  had  drawn  him  forth,  the  kitchen  fire,  and  that  colorless  Mn. 

Up  the  sides  of  the  ravine  struggled  the  pro-  Weir  moving  about  with  a  wet  bandage 

cession, — stretcher,  woman,  physicians,  men  around  her  head, 

with  adzes,  axes,  shovels,  crowbars.  Baiiroad  men  thronged  in,  {^offering  as- 

No  one  observed  a  slender  spire  of  blue  sistance. 
smoke  that  curled  up  at  the  edge  of  the  *^  Under  the  circumstances  she  can't  wish 
saturated  grain ;  but  in  less  than  ten  min-  him  to  live,"  Mr.  Charlie  Fordyce  had  re- 
ntes all  the  wreck  was  a  mass  of  crackling,  marked  upon  his  way  down, 
roaring  flame, — flame  blazing  up  in  red  and  Once,  in  passing  through  the  hall,  Msb 
blue  points  to  the  cool,  moon-lit  heavens,  encountered  Mr.  Fordyce. 
lapping  the  weather-beaten  sleepers  of  the  "  Is  there  anything  in  my  power  to  do  for 
bridge,  and  snapping  through  the  branches  you?*'  he  inquired  impressively, 
of  the  overhanging  hemlocks;  but  Winn  Mr.  Fordyce  had   nothing  in  his  own 
was  safe,  safe  upon  the  track.  nature,  observation,  or  experience,  to  teach 

He  had  lain  with  his  lower  limbs  too  near  him  the  revulsion  of  a  healthy  soul  towards 

the    escaping  steam.      Fastidious    people,  any  individual  once  instrumental  in  diveri- 

reading  of  the  accident  in  the  morning  pa-  ing  its  sentiments  from  legitimate  chao- 

pers,  wished  reporters  would  spare  the  pub-  nels. 

lie  such  horrible  details.  As  he  stood  attitudinizing  with  his  grand- 

The  doctors  administered  brandy  and  in-  mother's  eyes,  Meb  turned  and  surveyed 

jected  morphine,  and  Winn  was  uncotiscious  him. 

of   much   pain.    While  the  train  backed  She  hated  his  soft  voice,  hated  his  great 

rapidly  down  to  the  Clinchy  turn-table  he  limpid  eyes,  hated  him^  hated  him,  hated 

lay  with  his  head  up<m  a  pillow  in  Meb's  him  I             ^ 

lap,  looking  up  at  her  silently.    His  eyes  *'You?    Ohl  yes;  you  might  go  to  the 

fell  at  length  from  her  face  to  her  shoulders,  druggist's.    The  doctor  wishes  to  send.    If 

"  Ought  n't  you  to  have  worn  something  Winn  dies  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 

thicker?  "  wide  world  for  which  I  care." 

"  O,  don't  Winn ;  you  '11  kill  me  if  you  Mr.  Fordyce  shrank  a  little.    He  had  ex- 

thiuk  of  me  now !  "  pected  nothing  less  than  opportunity  to  eon- 

The  first  tears  Meb  had  shed  since  those  sole  her  with  an  honorable  reticence  in  ex- 
elicited  by  Mr.   Charlie  Fordyce's  tender  pression. 
sympathy,  rained  on  Winn's  upturned  face.  There  followed  weeks  wherein  the  rival 

The  rush  onward  was  electric  with  hope,  powers  of  the  physical  world,  life  and  death, 

Winn  might  die,  but  he  was  alive  and  had  locked  arms  and  contended  for  dominion 

spoken  1    The  engine  shouted  its  ecstacy ;  over  Winn.    Life  came  ofE  a  hard-pressed, 

the  plumy  pines  of  Gobble  thrilled,  and  the  wounded  victor.    It  was  long  after  he  was 

rocky  crags  of  Bear  lifted  grateful  faces.  out  of  danger  before  the  man  seemed  to  lift 

'^  He 's  alive  I "  shouted  £bal.    "Alive  I "  for  observation  the  remaining  threads  of  liis 

echoed  Gerzarim.    *< Alive  I "  repeated  the  connection  with  the  world, 

shining  river  in  a  thousand  variations.  One  morning  when  Meb,  who  had  been 

The  Flyer  was  racing  through  the  tor-  singing  about  the  kitchen,  came  in  with  his 

tuous  defile  now.    On  and  on  to  the  open  beef,  eggs,  and  ale,  he  threw  out  his  hands 

plain  again,  and  familiar  buildings  rushing  and  cried : 

past.  "  O,  Meb,  why  did  n't  you  let  me  go  ?    It 

**We're   almost   home,    Winn, — ^homeJ  was  cruel  to  keep  me, — a  cripple  1    What 

Do  you  understand  ?  "  can  I  ever  be  ?  " 

Meb  benty  covering  one  side  of  Winn's  Meb  set  down  the  waiter,  grasped  one  of 
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the  fliek,  corded  hands,  and  n^sed  it  to  her  investigation  was  entered  npofn,  and  Ifr. 

lips.  Fordyce  qnietly  disaf^fseared. 

<<Winn,  Winn,    Pm  so  happy  I  want  to        The  position  was  reserved  antil  Winn  was 

smg  all  the  time.    Yon  are  a  living,  think-  able  to  come  down  on  his  artificial  limb  and 

iug,  feeling  human  being  in  God's  good  take  the  j^ace. 

world ;  and  jost  to  be  that  is  worth  every-       Said  old  Mullins,  baggage-smasher,  sitting 

tiling.    Is  n't  it  ?    It  is  worth  everything  on  the  shady  side  of  the  depot  one  Sanday 

for  me.    We  shall  get  along.    Just  see  how  afternoon  of  the  following  summer,  and  sur- 

large  and  strong  my  wrists  are.**  rounded  by  a  respectful  audience  of  switch- 

Winn  could  have  clasped  three  such  wrists  tenders,  break-men,  and  oil-boys : 
between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger.  '<  I  hain't  nothin'  against  meetin's.   When 

Bail-road  men  are  a  generous  set.  There  we  had  the  revival  hers  two  or  three  yean 
was  the  aid  from  the  Brotfaeihood.  There  ago,  I  used  to  attend  meetin's  in  the  engine- 
were  packages  of  groceries  mysteriously  in-  house  reg'lar,  and  when  Johnny  0*Brian 
trodueed  within  the  front  gate  on  dark  was  singing,  *  There  is  a  gate  that  stands 
nights,  express  wagons  unloading  at  the  ajar' through  his  nose,  said  I:  'Johnny, 
lack  door,  and  rattling  off  before  any  if  you  don't  shut  up,  I'lllet  astreako' day- 
ijaestions  oonld  be  asked,  young  bachelors  light  through  yon ! '  But,  after  ail,  there  ain't 
bringing  handkerchiefs  to  be  hemmed  and  anything  that  goes  farther  towards  keeping 
rents  to  be  darned,  and  then  paying  un-  a  fellow  from  feeling  that  this  world  is  just 
keard-of  prices  with  an  overwhelming  cita-  a  trunk  full  o'  flummery,  sure  to  burst 
tion  of  precedents.  sooner  or  later  anyway,  than  it  does  to  go 

About  the  date  of  the  snrpris^party  that  up  to  Winn's,  and  see  how  cheerful  and 

ptearated  Winn  with  the  wheel-ehair,  some  contented  he  and  his  little  woman  are. 
^ffienlty  arose  at  the  office  in  connection        ''I  tell  yon  what  tis,  boys,  tisn't  so  much 

with  Mr.  Charlie  Fordyce's  figures.  what  we  have  or  where  we  are  in  this  world 

A  firmly  established  kind  of  antagonism  that  tells,  Its  'tis  keeping  kind  o'  calm  and 

aeems  to  exist  between  figures  and  gentle  cool,  and  satisfied  with  what  we  get." 
men  of  Mr.  Fordyce's  tastes  and  principlesi  Elizabeth  A.  &  ChesUr* 

in  whatever  station  in  life  they  move*    An 
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ONE  WORTH  MORE  THAN  TWO.  as  the  nurserymen  say,  for  a  generation  or  lo 

in  Ohio  or  Michigan.    Some  drifted  here  from 

'HE  ease  is  that  of  one  church  which  stands  across  the  sea— English,  Swede,  Welsh,  German; 

on  its  own  feet,  instead  of  two  which  must  that  commingling  of  a  dozen  nationalities  which 

gp  on  cmtches.    The  place  is  a  little  village  is  characteristic  of  Western  communities, 

which  we  will  call  Linden— because  that  is  The  first  comers,  when  they  beji^an  to  talk 

not  its  name.    Not  long  ago  it  was  in  the  about  establishing  relifdous  services,  found  as  a 

▼an  of  that  ever  advancing  line  of  newly  broken  matter  of  course  that  there  were  almost  as  many 

vhett  fields,  and  lightly  worn  wagon  trails,  and  different  denominations  represented  among  them 

Bod-walled  stables,  and  unsheltered  farming  im-  as  there  were  families.    One  brother  thought  he 

plements  that  we  call  our  western  frontier.    The  would  hardly  know  how  to  worship  profitably 

bomes  of  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  without  his  prayer-book.    Another  felt  as  if  a 

*n  grouped  within  rifie  shot  of  its  small  railway  class-meeting  now  and  then  was  a  spiritual  no* 

ttation.  Some  are  Yankees,  transplanted  directly  cessity  to  him.  Others  were  wedded  to  Presbyte- 

fnm  Massachusetts  to  Minnesota.    Some  are  rian  polity  or  Congregational  usage.    By  what 

v<aiteaiYaiikees,  the  same  stock  but  "heeled  in/'  good  fortune  the  watchful  scouts  of  five  or  six 
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dUfezent  home  mission  societies  did  not  bappen  addition  of  two  or  three  wooden  choreh  spires 

along  to  magnify  and  manipulate  each  of  these  **  pointing  heavenward  "—and  sadly  needing  a 

cherished  preferences  into  a  church  shape  of  ita-  fresh  eoat  of  paint !    We  would  sooner  see  home 

own  we  know  not.    Grace  was  given  these  Chris-  ndsslonary  funds  "  invested  "  by  Mr.  Demond 

tian  neighbors  to  act  for  themselves,  and  act  than  used  to  start  or  suMtain  another  church  in 

promptly.    They  had  expected  to  forego  some  snch  a  village.    We  are  aware  that  "competition 

privileges  and  comforts  when  they  went  out  upon  is  the  life  of  business."    And  so  is  competition 

the  frontier.    With  one  accord  they  put  their  va-  the  death  of  business  when  five  shops  scramble 

rious  preferences  for  prayeisbooks,  class-meet-  for  the  patronage  tliat  is  only  sufficient  to  sop- 

ings  and  polities  into  the  list  of  things  that  could  port  two.    But  what  we  are  talking  of  is  not 

be  given  up.    To  promote  Christian  activity  and  business,  exactly,  nor  to  be  measured  by  business 

communion  they  formed  an  organization  wlUch  standards.    Competition  between  churches  may 

they  styled  **  The  Church  at  Linden."    Its  brief  stimulate  lawn  feU$  and  Sunday-school  picnics 

confession  of  faith  was  in  comprehensive  Scrip-  and  an  ingenuity  of  scrambling  for  new  mem- 

tural  phrase  that  all  could  accept.    Its  rules  and  ben.    It  is  one  mischief  of  such  a  situation  that 

offices  were  few  and  simple— such  as  would  seem  people  sometimes  eome  to  think  that  a  church  is 

likely  to  secure  the  most  effective  neighborly  oo-  to  be  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  up. 

operation  in  Christian  effort.  We  have  no  slurs  to  fling  at  the  honored  men 

It  is  not  given  to  the  membership  of  many  who  manage  the  church  extension  work  of  the 

churches  of  any  denomination  to  live  and  labor  different  denominations.     But  anytliing  which 

together  more  happily  or  effectively  than  the  we  hold  before  our  eyes  all  the  time  ia  sure  to 

members  of  this  church  have  for  the  six  or  eight  Itxik  a  little  larger,  relatively,  to  us  than  it  really 

years  of  its  existence.    It  built  at  the  outset  a  ia.    It  is  never,  for  instance,  of  auch  absolute 

modest  house  of  worship,  and  paid  for  it.    What  and  imperative  consequence  that  a  Congrega- 

with  drouth  one  year  and  grasshoppers  another,  tional  church  be  organized  at  Four  Comers,  as 

it  has  not  always  been  able  entirely  to  support  a  the  minister  at  the  county  seat  and  the  superift- 

pastor.    In  such  a  case  it  has  shared  his  services  tendent  at  the  State  capital  and  the  secretory  at 

and  the  payment  of  his  salary  with  some  nei^  New  York  will  naturally  think  it  is.    The  pre- 

boring  community.    But  it  has  never  asked  or  siding  elder  sees  the  reasons  for  fonning^  '*  a 

received  from  any  home  missionary  society  a  class  "  better  than  he  can  possibly  see  the  reaaont 

cent  of  aid.    It  has  paid  its  own  bills  from  the  against  it.    The  Episcopal  missionary  generally 

beginning.    And  chat  is  not  all  of  it,  nor  the  best  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  spiritual  deatitir- 

of  it.    This  church  has  rallied,  emphasized,  con-  tion  that  exists  in  a  community  that  has  no  litnx^ 

oentrated  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  whole  com-  gical  service.    Judging  by  the  experience  of  Lin- 

munity  into  a  controlling  force  that  has  kept  out  den,  and  taking  the  work  of  all  the  denominap 

saloons,  furnished   wholesome  entertainments,  tions  together,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of 

sustained  good  schools,  attracted  the  best  neigh-  that  large  current  of  home  missionary  f  unda  that 

bors.    It  has  had  gracious  revival  seasons  that  flows  from  the  East  to  the  West-^t  no  little  cost 

have  added  old  as  well  as  young  to  its  fellowship,  to  many  givers— is  worse  that  wasted.    It  most 

It  has  saved  the  village  from  the  cross  purposes  be  that  the  chuivh  extension  and  home  mlssloD* 

in  Christian  work,  and  petty  jealousies  of  rival  ary  committees  have  never  fairly  realized  liow 

churches,  that  are   the  common   misfortune  of  much  better  off  some  of  these  "destitute  places*' 

small  communities.    It  has  preserved  all  con-  would  be,  if  left  to  their  own  resources  and  Ghria> 

cemed  from  the  painful  questionings  and  self-  tian  good  sense  for  their  church  privileges, 
suspicions  that  must  trouble  sensitive  people  who 

see  themselves  responsible  in  any  way  for  that  ___«_ 
state  of  things  in  which  two  or  three  churches 

hobble  along  in  theirfinancialfeeblenesson  home  TEMPERANCE-THE  RIGHT  START, 
missionary  crutches,   doing   poorly  the  work 

which  one  church,  in  their  place,  could  do  un-  Ik  one  respect  temperance  work  is  like  hooae* 

aided  and  do  a  great  deal  better.    A  home  mis*  work.    Women  are  sometimes  heard  to  wish  ♦^'•t 

sionary  explorer  comes  along  occasionally  and  they  could  get  this  dusting,  and  darning,  and 

casts  a  hungry  look  at  this  "  unoccupied  ground."  dish-washing  done  up  once  for  all;  as  a  man 

Sometimes  his  carpet-bag  contains  a  prayer-book,  builds  a  bam,  clears  a  wood-lot  or  digs  a  well, 

sometimes  a  catechism,  sometimes  the  life  of  and  is  through  with  it.    It  is  tedious  to  keep  pe^* 

John  Wesley.    But,  so  far,  he  has  found  the  atti-  ging  away  at  the  same  hum-drum  task  to-day, 

tude  of  the  little  church  at  his  approach  so  sug-  to-morrow,  and  the  year  tvmnd,  as  long  as  cme 

gestive  of  a  hollow  square,  that  he  has  retired  lives— always  doing  it  but  never  getting  it  done. 

quietly  from  his  reconnoissance.  But  that  is  what  temperance  people  must  make 

Tastes  differ.    But  to  our  taste  the  picture  of  up  their  minds  to  do.    There  is  no  discharge  in 

this  little  village  would  not  be  improved  by  the  this  war.    We  may  whip  in  many  a  «^wwMi 
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Md  nny  Bumy  an  eiitz«iiefaiiient;  we  may  bum  eallsi  thoir  Interest  and  train  their  eyes.    They 

the  enemy's  supply  trains  and  break  up  his  eamps.  wiU  leaxn  to  enjoy  the,  glories  of  the  sunset,  the 

But  so  loDff  as  human  nature  is  human  nature,  starry  splendor  of  a  winter  night,  the  mottled 

80  long  as  men  love  self-indulgenoe,  we  shall  green  of  the  woods  in  early  summer,  with  an 

haTe  to  keep  up  a  running  fight  with  this  foe.  artist's  delight  in  color.    A  wide  field  of  enjoy- 

Tbeall  this  task  a  "  r^orra  "  is  misleading.    It  meat  opens  to  them  in  the  study  of  plant  life  in 

will  not  be  Uke  the  crusade  against  alairery.  garden  and  field— the  bursting  of  the  seed,  the 

Ihat  evil  has  been  wiped  out.    When  intemper*  fertilization  of  the  flower,  the  feeding  of  the 

saoe  is  wiped  out  we  may  expect  to  hear  the  roots,  the  ways  of  cUmbiog  plants.    Then  there 

trumpets  blowing  for  the  millennium.  ate  the  bird»-their'  differenoes  in  sixe,  shape* 

NeTertheksss,  we  hare  a  right  to  look  lor  larger  color,  notes,  habits,  food,  nests  and  eggs;  the 

rasohs  than  hare  usually  followed  temperance  common  wonders  of  the  chrysalis;  the  ways  of 

effort.  There  seemed  to  be  about  as  many  saloons  wasps ;  the  tricks  of  the  solemn  fly-«atching  toad 

ramiing  twelTo  months  after  the  women's  crusade  by  the  dooivstep;  the  strange  life  of  all  the  droll 

etosed  as  twelre  months  before  it  began.    There  folk  that  live  in  the  water;  the  habits  of  those 

is  a  diseouimglttg  shrinkage,  by  the  next  season,  remarkable  communists  the  ants,  and  those  queer 

in  the  anparent  results  ol  the  most,  sweeping  monarchists  the  bees.    To  acquire  an  interest  in 

Mnrpfaiy  campaign.    One  great  difficulty  is  that  such  studies  is  to  find  a  new  affection  whose  ex« 

we  do  not  bef^  soon  enough  and  go  deep  enoun^  palsire  power  sets  strongly  against  the  mere  in- 

with  our  temperance  work.    It  is  a  good  thing  dnlgenoe  of  appetite. 

tfatta  man  puts  the  glass  down.  Itis  abetter  These  things  take  a  parent's  time;  cost  some- 
tUog  that  a  man  never  took  it  up— nor  wanted  thing  in  one  way  and  another.  But  it  is  just  poa- 
to.  Parents  do  not  realiie  how  that  home  life  sible  that  we  cannot  use  our  time  to  aoy  better 
vtdeh  magnifies  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  whose  advantage  now  and  then,  nor  make  any  wiser  ex- 
qpedaltreats  for  the  chiMxen  habitually  take  the  pendltures,  than  in  fortifying  our  chiklren  and* 
lona  of  something  to  eat  or  drink,  is  laying  the  oar  neighbors'  children  against  the  coarse  attrao> 
ioQodations  on  wliloh  it  will  be  all  too  easy  in  later  tions  of  that  low-lying  life  in  whose  soil  sensual- 
life  to  bnild  the  superstructure  of  narcotism  and  ism  and  intemperance  take  root  and  run  riot, 
dnmkenness.    But  the  earlier  a  child  learns  that 

tbne  are  sweeter  and  hi^^ier  satisfactions  in  the  

ddigiitB  of  melody  and  color,  in  reading  the  xid- 

dks  of  nslnre,  In  the  fdtowship  of  choice  books,  Opp  poR  COLLEGE. 

then  in  the  gratiflcatmn  of  the  animal  appetites, 

tibe  looner  will  he  come  into  the  highest  meaning  Tbis  number  of  Good  Compamt  will  find  in 

of  life,  the  less  will  be  the  attractions  of  animal  some  of  the  homes  it  enters  a  gentle  excitement 

iadalgence  forever  afterwards.  of  neighborly  visiting  and  family  sewing  which  it 

BesdeiB  of  Charles  Kingsley  know  what  an  ai>-  will  not  be  slow  to  understand.  It  will  be  quite 
(bnt  lorer  of  nature  he  was.  His  books,  his  let*  content  if  its  leaves  lie  uncut  a  little  longer  than 
ten,  his  sermons,  his  conversation  were  fall  of  usual  amid  this  pleasant  bustle  which  gives  Char* 
efasnning  dlscouzse  about  It.  Its  study  was  his  lie,  or  Ned,  or  Harry  his  send-off  for  the  four 
net  from  brain  work  and  the  worries  of  which  years'  trip  through  college.  In  aU  the  happy  an- 
Ua  life  had  its  full  share.  And  he  taught  his  ticipations  of  the  hour  it  heartily  sympathizes. 
cblUna,  as  we  are  told,  to  take  a  lively  Interest  It  believes  that  no  four  years  of  boyhood  or  man- 
in  sll  living  things— tdrds,  bugs,  toads  and  all  hood  need  be  fuller  of  pleasure  or  profit— that 
creeping  folk— as  wonders  from  the  hand  of  the  the  next  four  years  ought  to*give  all  his  future 
living  Qod.  There  was  no  greater  treat  for  them  Uf e  a  finer  flavor,  a  larger  grasp,  a  deeper  mean- 
tbaa  to  stroll  with  him  over  the  moors,  in  the  ing.  It  rejoices  that  our  country— with  all  the 
baes,  along  the  trout  streams,  by  the  sea  shore,  faults  we  lay  to  its  charge  what  a  grand  country, 
studying  the  ways  of  plants,  the  tints  of  leaf  and  nevertheless,  it  is  I— puts  a  college  education 
olond,  and  the  habits  of  all  animate  things.  One  within  reach  of  every  boy  who  has  good  health 
muner  morning  his  guests  were  surprised,  while  and  bright  intellect;  a  privilege  often  set  into  a 
Mng  at  the  breakfast-table,  by  the  appearance  beautiful  halo  by  the  parental  economies  and  sis- 
of  his  little  i^  at  the  open  window  holding  in  her  terly  self-denials  which  smooth  the  way  to  it.  It 
Ined  what  Was  to  them  a  repulsive  looking  worm  flings  Its  cheeriest  good  wishes  after  the  boys— yes, 
ttd  gleefully  exclaiming,  *'0h,  daddy,  look  at  and  after  the  girls,  too;  may  their  nuniber  multiply 
this  dOighlfid  worm! "  —who  begin  their  college  studies  this  UXl,    And 

Ihere  Is  no  purer  pleasure  to  be  found  than  in  to  its  good  wishes  it  adds  this  counsel: 

mil  studies  of  nature.    It  Is  not  necessary  that  As  you  begin  your  college  course  take  for  your 

MS ihoold  be  the  charming  teadier  that  King»*  own  the  apostle's  motto,  "  This  one  thing  I  do; " 

W  was,  to  begoile  children  into  them.    They  are  and  let  that  thing  be  the  most  thorough  mastery 

9>i6k  to  take  them  up  if  a  little  pains  is  given  to  of  the  studies  assigned  you,  and  the  most  faith- 
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ftd  improTement  of  tbe  opportmiHias  alfoided  ^sf       It  follows  obTlooily  without  sayinx,  psrliftpBv 

your  literary  aociety— if  yoo  are  lortanate  enough  that  the  lees  you  try  to  beud  your  oollege  oppor- 

to  find  one  that  is  alive  with  enthusiasm  for  its  tnnities  toward  a  preparation  for  some  special 

legitimate  work.    In  these  days  the  eamoti<His  of  business  or  profession  the  better.    Least  of  allls 

the  college  curriculum  are  such  that  the  student  it  worHi  while  to  waste  tisM  in  tiyfng  to  deoide» 

who  does  his  work  well  must  give  it  all  the  time  thus  early,  what  profession  you  will  enter.  Theia 

and  strength  that  his  health  will  allow.  Boating,  are  people  who  have  such  a  natural  and  decided 

and  ball-plajring,  and  "  society,"  and  even  mis-  aptitude  for  some  qwdal  work  that  thqy  aie 

oellaneous  reading  must  take  no  more  time  than  saved  all  perplexity  and  experiment  in  choosmg 

a  busy  lawyer,  or  ministev,  cr  merchant  can  af-  their  occupation.     They  were  evidently  "  eat 

ford  to  spare  for  such  recreations.    Ttie  of^mrtu-  out "  to  be  ministers,  or  machinists,  or  milliners, 

nities  of  oollege  life  are  worth  too  much  to  be  or  stock-growers.    Sometimes  it  runs  in  the  fam- 

idled  away.    Begin  with  the  resolution,  and  live  Uy  lor  the  sons  to  be  doctors,  or  preachers,  or  edl- 

up  to  it,  that  you  will  solve  every  problem  and  tors.    The  boy  is  foreordained  to  be  one  from 

conquer  every  inch  of  ground  as  yon  go  along,  babyhood.     But  most  young  men  do  not  find 

There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  worth  of  themselves  placed  at  the  start  on  such  a  stcaight 

a  oollege  training  to  the  student  who  masters  track,  wltb  the  flanges  of  taste  and  talent  Just 

every  lesson ,  and  mskes  the  most  of  every  lecture,  fitted  to  the  rails.   And  the  exigencies,  limitatioaa 

from  his  day  of  entrance,  and  its  value  to  the  andopportunitiesof  life  in  our  land  are  such  thai 

student  who  falls  behind  his  class-mates  in  one  any  one  is  liable  to  be  switched  off  fremanj  track 

exercise  here  and  one  there,  early  in  the  term,  when  he  least  expects  it.  Though  you  led  certain 

and  Umps  along  week  after  week  without  ever  that  yon  will  be  a  minister  do  not  begin,  just  yet, 

squarely  overtaking  them.     The  student,  like  to  draw  homiletical  tomes  from  the  library  and 

any  other  workman,  who  is  consciously  inefficient  make  preaching  appointments  in  country  sdioQl* 

through  his  own  fault,  who  "  scamps ''  his  work  houses.    Ten  years  hence  may  find  yon  in  thehnr 

through  indifference,  or  an  inability  of  his  own  or  in  life  insurance.    80  far  as  oollege  prsparatkm 

making  to  do  better,  is  a  demoralized  man,    A  goes  one  will  fit  himself  best  for  his  future  pntfes* 

college  can  do  little  for  |kim.  slon,  whatever  it  aiay  be,  by  fitting  himself  wltib-> 

If  yon  have  the  option  of  elective  studies  be  out  any  regard  to  it.    There  will  be  time  enough 

careful  that  you  do  not  give  too  free  rein  to  indi-  for  the  special  training  afterward.    The  ooilsipB 

vidnal  likings.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  is  the  place  for  securing  general  intellectnal  dls- 

all  the  Greek  you  can  and  as  little  mathematics  cipUne;  for  giving  vigor,  agility  and  soope  to  all 

as  you  may  because  you  enjoy  Greek  and  dislike  yourintelleetoal  faculties'.    College  study  is  not 

mathematics.    The  weaker  faculty  is  the  one  so  much  for  the  sake  of  storing  up  ftets  as  far 

that  should  be  strengthened  by  exercise.    If  the  obtaining  facility  in  getting  at  and  using  faets. 

system  of  elective  studies  could  be  so  fixed  that  Your  trotting—if  you  will  pardon  the  figoi«— is 

tlie  student  should  take  the  studies  that  he  would  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  getting  over  tito 

naturally  elect  not  to  take  it  would  sometimes  be  ground  or  polling  a  load,  as  for  developing  yoor 

an  in^NrovemeaL  paoel    May  yon  find  the  pace  that  wins. 
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fHE  peromtage  of  people  who  are  unsnccess>  does  not  know  how  to  win  the  confidence  or 

ful,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  her  pupils;  the  min- 

very  lazge  one.   Often  God  snatches  away,  ister  whose  "  ways  "  repel  people  ^MMJIl^^^ 

by  his  providence^  through  no  apparent  the  most  pains  to  win  their  good  wiuQph  per- 

J    fault  or  failure  of  theirs,  the  fruit  of  men's  sons  are  found  everywhere.     They  do  the  best 

labors  when  it  is  just  dropping,  ripened,  into  they  know  how,  but  they  don't  succeed.     And 

their  hands.     Other  men  come  into  life  hope>  since  it  is  an  experience  that  is  divinely  assigned 

lessly  destitute  of  the  "  knack  "  for  getting  ahead  to  so  many  we  must  conclude  that  the  ministry 

at  anything.    The  farmer  who  thinks  he  is  mak-  of  poverty  and  defeat  is  often  better  for  us  than 

ing  a  good  bargain  when  every  one  else  sees  any  worldly  success  could  be.    "Blessed  are  they 

that  it  is  a  bad  one;  the  school-teacher  who  who  make  money  or  achieve  prominence,"  did 
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not  find  a  place  in  the  Beatitades— does  iiot>  in  parently  care  to  be  fair.    The  stamp  speaker  who 

fact,  sound  mneh  like  them.  can  make  the  best  showing  for  his  own  party  and 

the  worst  for  the  opposition  is  tiie  one  which  cam- 
paign committees  want.    As  political  excitement 

Wi  sometimes  knuckle  readily  to  difficulties,  flows  at  high-tide  this  fall  it  will  be  next  to  im- 

and  take  complacence  in  onr  serene  snbmiasiTe-  possible  for  any  man  to  discharge  his  political 

ness  to  Providence,  when  a  little  more  plnek  and  duties  with   the  candor  and   Intelligence  with 

pernstence  on  our  part  would  orercome  the  ob-  which  an  honest  and  Christian  man  ought  to,  if 

stacles*    We  mistake  laziness  for  Christian  resig-  he  hears  only  the  speeches  made,  and  reads  only 

nation.  the  papers  edited,  in  the  interest  of  one  party. 

He  will  not  learn  the  real  spirit  of  the  "  Solid 

A  GOOD  woman  who  was  in  the  habit,  from  time  South  "  if  he  goes  to  Republican  papers  alone  for 

to  time,  of  visiting  a  hospital  in  New  York,  that  his  information.    He  will  not  do  well  to  vote  for 

she  might  carry  some  ch|er  to  its  inmates,  no-  Qen.  Butler  on  the  strength  of  the  facts  furnished 

tloed  a  llttie  girl  in  one  of  the  wards  whose  face  by  the  friends  of  that  statesman.    But  he  will  be 

wore  a  specially  sad  and  despondent  look.    She  a  better  member  of  his  own  party  if  he  knows 

was  not  gaining,  the  nurse  said,  as  she  ought,  the  best  the  other  party  can  say  for  itself. 
The  dainties  to  eat,  the  flowers  to  look  at,  the 
playthings  that  passed   from  cot  to  oot*-she 

•eemed  to  care  nothing  for  them.  Sitting  down  That  person  Is  to  be  pitied— for  what  he  lacks 
by  her  this  visitor  said,  in  kindly  entreaty,  '*  What  by  nature  or  has  missed  in  experience— who  can 
eon  I  do  for  you  ?  Is  there  anything  you  would  see  the  course  of  true  love  without  in  his  heart 
Uke?"  Then  the  longing  of  her  heart  found  ex-  giving  the  lovers  his  gladdest  benediction.  But 
pneslon:  "  Oh,  I  do  want  a  parasol  so.  I  wish  no  one  can  give  better  proof  of  a  vulgar  taste 
yon  could  get  me  one  I "  The  kind  woman  was  than  by  making  the  love  affairs  of  other  people 
wiwr  than  to  wound  the  little  heart  with  even  a  the  subject  of  flippant  or  familiar  talk,  especially 
onfle  at  its  odd  request.  "  You  shall  have  one,  in  their  presence.  Flirtation  that  has  no  heart 
dearie  I "  was  her  quick  and  sympathetic  response,  in  it,  and  puppyish  love-making  that  has  no  head 
She  did  not  go  to  her  attic,  either,  for  some  cast-  in  it,  are  entitled  to  no  special  ccmsideration.  But 
off  affair.  She  went  to  a  store  and  bought  a  new  any  true  attraction  between  a  young  man  and 
ODe--a  nice  one— paid  five  dollars  for  it.  The  young  woman  so  touches  the  holiest  experience 
Utde  girl  was  delighted,  and  from  that  day  be-  of  life,  that  none  but  rude  hands  will  tear  the 
gas  to  recover.  She  opened  It,  and  shut  it;  she  veil  away  from  It,  t>r  drag  it  from  its  privacy  into 
held  it  over  her  pillow,  and  laid  it  down  beside  giggling  gossip.  We  abominate  the  gushing  peo- 
her;  she  stroked  the  silk  cover,  and  counted  over  pie  who  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves,  but  we 
and  over  again  the  fringe  tassels.  And  after  she  too  often  seem  to  think  it  quite  the  thing  to  lay 
left  the  hospital  it  went  from  cot  to  cot  until  it  hold  of  the  sensitive  friendship  that  we  see  bloa- 
was  quite  worn  out  in  this  ministry  of  happiness,  soming  into  love,  and  toss  It  up  in  conversation. 
Five  dollars  was  never  spent  to  better  purpose  in  and  joke  about  it,  as  if  it  were  just  as  fit  a  target 
that  hospital.  The  story  has  its  suggestion.  The  for  the  town  talk  as  a  cattle  trade,  or  a  concert, 
life  Is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  Is  more  than  or  a  lavrsuit.  Such  treatment  of  love  affairs 
raiment,  even  in  questions  of  economy.  That  may  tends  to  drive  them  out  of  the  wholesome  sun- 
he  a  necessity  to  one  person  which  would  be  a  light  of  family  and  neighborly  life  into  all  sorts 
foolish  luxury  to  another.    Money  and  time  may  of  hiding-places  that  are  not  good  for  them. 

seem  to  be  thrown  away,  judged  by  the  maxims  

of  Poor  Richard,  when  they  are  really  put  to  the 

wisest  uses.    We  cannot  always  tell,  especially  FntST  cousin  to  the  fault  of  prying  into  and 

if  our  spiritual  vision  Is  dull  and  our  spiritual  chattering  about  the  love  affairs  of  older  people 

Rympathies  are  sluggish,  how  much  is  being  ao-  is  that  stupid  habit  of  setting  children  not  yet  in 

cnmpllshed  by  lives  that  seem  to  us  needlessly  their  teens  to  thinking  about  beaux  and  sweet- 

ohscore,  and  narrow,  and  ineffective.  hearts.    To  give  such  a  foolish  meaning  to  their 

innocent  friendships  is  an  outrage  on  the  sweet 

m  simplicity  of  childhood.    The  blush  will  be  rubbed 

t  conscience  is  the  great  need  of  poll-  .  from  the  cheek  of  the  peach  all  too  soon,  take  as 

ties  jnst  now  Is  to  make  a  statement  on  which  much  pains  as  we  may  to  protect  it. 
one  could  hardly  claim  copyright.    It  is  not  easy 

for  any  man  to  deal  fairly  by  both  sides  of  a  ques-  "~ 

tlon  In  which  he  takes  as  much  interest  as  a  good  Ths  Brethren  at  Work  is  a  religious  weekly 

citizen  ought  to  take  In  the  really  pivotal  issues  published  in  Illinois,  which  introduces  itself  in 

of  politics.    One  could  count  on  )}is  tiiumbs  the  its  prospectus  as  "  the  uncompromising  advocate 

leading  political  papers  of  either  party  which  ap-  of  Primitive  Christianity  in  all  its  ancient  purity," 
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and  wbich  proposes  "  amid  the  oonflietliig  theo-  out  all  the  interweyen  inflaences  that  have  given 
ries  and  discords  of  modem  Christendom  to  point  form  and  color  to  the  fabric  of  personal  ciiarac- 
ont  ground  that  all  must  concede  to  be  infallibly  ter,  probably  every  one  of  ns  would  be  surprised 
safe.'*  80  to  the  souls  hungry  from  feeding  on  to  see  how  much,  in  his  own  case,  what  he  is,  is 
the  husks  of  these  degenerate  days  it  makes  due  to  the  life  and  character  of  tlie  men  and 
known  its  errand  to  maintain  that  Trine  Immeiw  women  whom  he  has  known,— men  and  women, 
siofa,  or  dipping  the  candidate  three  times  face  too,  who  never  exhorted  him,  or  elbowed  him, 
forward,  is  Christian  Baptism;  that  Feet  Wash-  bat  simply  lived  thehr  faithful  lives  before  him. 
ittg,  as  taught  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  John,  Hence  it  comes  that  there  is  no  book  which  is 
is  a  divine  command  to  be  observed  Id  the  church;  quite  so  good  as  a  good  biography  of  a  good  man. 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  fuU  meal  and,  in  con-  Next  to  the  rare  privilege  of  a  living  aoquaint- 
neotion  with  the  Communion,  should  be  taken  in  ance  with  such  men  as  Thomas  Arnold,  and  Nor- 
the  evening;  that  the  Salutation  of  the  Holy  Kiss  man  McLeod,  and  Charles  O.  Finney,  and  Fred- 
is  binding  upon  the  followers  of  Christ;  that  eric  W.  Robertson,  aiul  Thomas  Guthrie,  and 
Anointing  the  sick  with  oU  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Charles  Kingsley  were,  is  the  privilege  of  know- 
is  a  Christian  duty.  These  are  not  by  any  means  iug  them  as  they  are  seen  in  their  memoirs— in 
all  the  observances  which  it  insists  on.  Tet  we  their  own  letters  and  in  the  reminiscences  of 
are  surprised  to  see  that  it  nowhere  enforces  the  their  doeest  friends.  Pres.  Porter  is  doubtless 
duty  of  always  entering  into  a  closet  when  one  right  in  the  opinion  that  "  the  lives  of  Dr.  Arnold 
prays.  Perhaps  the  apostolic  injonction  to ''pray  Aud  F.  W.  Robertson  have  done  more  for  the 
everywhere  "  presented  a  difficulty,  in  this  coi^  quickening  and  encouragement  of  Christian  cul- 
nection,  that  was  too  great  for  its  intense  literal-  ture  and  Christian  nobleness  in  the  present  gen- 
ism.  We  wish  we  could  be  sure  that,  were  Trine  eration,  than  the  personal  influence  of  the  two 
Immersion,  and  Feet  Washing,  and  the  Holy  Kiss  men  when  living— inspiring  as  was  the  teaching 
generally  accepted,  we  should  be  troubled  no  md  intercourse  of  the  one  and  the  preaching  and 
more  with  stinginess  in  charity,  and  ''  barrels  "  conyeisation  of  the  other."  We  can  not  do  bet- 
in  politics,  and  embezzlements  by  book-keepers,  ter  with  the  best  shelf  in  our  book-case  than  to 
and  back-biting  among  neighbors.  It  would  be  set  it  apart  for  the  beat  biographies, 
a  pity,  though,  for  any  of  us  to  laugh  at  the  bees 
in  the  bonnets  of  these  bretluren,  and  fail  to  reo- 

ognize  the  entomological  character  of  some  of  our  «„.,^^          ,  ^  m,            ..          ,. 

own  pet  notions  wbich  magnify  the  letter  at  tbe  ,  ^"  "^"^  '»«Jf  ^a»  <liMgreeaMe  people  bet- 

ezpenee  of  the  apirlt  of  trnth.  ^^-^  generally  find  them  more  agrerable, 

probably— if  we   were  accustomed  to  look  on 
their  mental  infirmities  with  more  of  the  pity 

with  which  we  regard  their  physical  deformities. 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  for  one  standing  beside  We  have  only  commiseration  for  the  man  who  is 

his  strawberry  bed  in  June  to  try  to  determine  bom  with  club  feet,  or  cross  eyes,  or  St.  Vitus' 

how  much  of  its  matchless  flavor  the  scarlet  dance.    We  do  not  blame  and  berate  him  that 

fruit  owed  to  a  congenial  soil,  how  much  to  moist  his  efforts  are  crippled  by  such  disadvantages, 

mulchings,  how  much  to  timely  showers,  how  But  the  man  is  just  as  deserving  of  pity  who 

much  to  the  kissing  of  the  sunshine.    Yet  that  comes  into  life  afflicted  with  a  club-footed  sense 

would  be  an  easier  task  than  to  determine  the  of  propriety,  or  a  cross-eyed  Judgment,  or  an 

relative  potency  of  the  multitude  of  influences  epileptic  temper.    At  least  the  reflection  that  we 

that  have  a  hand  in  shaping  personal  character,  might  not  do  near  as  well  as  he,  were  we  in  his 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  sermons,  and  lectures,  place,  should  temper  our  criticism  and  dislike, 

and  newspapers,  and  Bible  classes,  and  mass  "  Ton  are  pale,"  said  one  soldier  to  another,  as 

meetings,  and  magistrates  must  do  most  of  the  they  were  waiting  for  the  enemy's  attack,  in  a 

work  of  making  men  and  women  what   they  tone  that  implied  some  question  of  his  courage, 

ought  to  be.    We  have  great  faith,  nowadays,  "  If  you  were  as  afraid  as  I  am  you  would  run 

in  machinery.    But  if  it  were  possible  to  pick  away,"  was  the  pat  reply. 


*^ 


Good  Company. 
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SCHOPENHAUER  ON  LAKE  PEPIN. 

A  STUDY. 

H£  Alfred  McGinnis  was  passing  grass  between  the  shadows.  The  snn  had 
throngh  Lake  Pepin.  It  \yas  six  not  yet  dropped  below  the  horizon,  there 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  June  were  no  flaming  hues,  but  the  sky  was  filled 
day,  1878.  On  the  lower  deck  groups  with  soft  grays  and  silver  mists  floating  in 
•  of  "  roustabouts  "  were  scattered  among  the  a  sea  of  tender  blue,  and  away  to  the  south- 
flour  barrels,  at  the  foot  of  a  row  of  monster  west  a  dark  blue  circle  looked  out  from  a 
tbreshing  machines  which  glistened  with  halo  of  dazzling  white  light, 
red  paint ;  the  upper  deck  was  crowded ;  A  lady  and  gentleman  who  had  just  come 
and  ten  women  all  wearing  black — not  in  on  to  the  hurricane  deck  paused  a  moment 
mourmng  for  dead  kindred  but  because  they  to  gaze  at  this  scene.  They  were  both 
were  traveling — admired  the  Mississippi  young  and  the  lady  was  beautiful.  Her 
from  the  pilot  house.  beauty  was  of  that  English  type  which  New 
The  boat  had  rounded  point  No  Point  England  has  preserved,  or  possibly  revived ; 
(whose  facetious  character  had  been  duly  there  were  the  fair,  broad  brow,  the  pale 
explained  by  the  pilot);  and  nothing  was  gold  hair,  the  mildly  Roman  profile,  the 
now  to  be  seen  save  the  wide  stretch,  of  exquisite  coloring  and  the  charming  figure 
steel  gray  waters,  softening  into  blue  with  of  English  loveliness.  Usually  such  beauty 
the  distance ;  and  on  either  side,  the  high,  in  the  American  is  etherialized,  one  might 
steep  hills.  The  ragged  lime  of  hill-tops  almost  say  attenuated ;  she  is  a  thought  too 
▼as  pierced  by  the  underlying  rock,  into  a  slender,— often  she  is  a  thought  too  pale, 
fantastic  semblance  of  ruined  forts  and  cas-  ^Irs.  Berkely,  the  lady  in  question,  was  slen- 
tles,  or  dented  by  vast  hollows  which  might  der  but  she  was  not  too  pale ;  the  women 
easily  have  served  for  amphitheatres ;  as  on  the  boat  had  said  with  a  sigh,  '*  What 
though  some  vanished  race  had  here  lived  complexions  those  Boston  girls  do  have  I " 
and  fought  and  kept  barbaric  festivals.  Nat-  They  inferred  she  came  from  Boston  be- 
ure  subtly  aided  the  fancy  with  a  profusion  cause  of  her  erect  carriage,  her  soft,  distinct 
of  shrubbery  flung  over  the  crumbling  walls  intonations,  the  somewhat  cold  reserve 
and  here  and  there  a  slender  umber  streak  of  her  manner  and  the  severe  elegance 
climbing  up  the  hillside,  marvelously  like  a  of  her  toilet, — "  prim,"  I  think,  was  the 
foot-path.  word  used.  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Berkely  was 
All  this  landscape  wore  the  sumptnous  not  a  Boston  girl,  she  was  a  native  of  Pitts- 
tints  of  early  summer.  Somber  masses  of  field,  Massachusetts,  a  delightful  town  where 
pine  and  dull  red  brown  rocks  intensified  they  have  ancestors,  go  to  Europe  at  decent 
the  effect  of  the  yellow  green  of  the  maples  intervals,  and  play  whist  according  to 
and  the  white  green  of  the  willows  and  the  Cavendish, 
bars  of  green  sunlight  burning  along  the  Until  she  was  twenty-three  Ethel  Berkely 
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had  performed  most  conscientiously  all  the  but  a  JLittle  Faded  Flower/  and  he  sits  near 

duties  pertaining  to  that  station  in  life  to  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  bliss- 

which  a  Pittsfield  girl  is  called,  including  ful.    Then  there 's  an  old  German  fast  asleep 

the  journeys  to  Europe  and  a  trip  up  the  and  some  women  talking  about  their  *  hired 

Nile,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  work  of  girls/  and  forward  there 's  a  Methodist  min- 

supererogation.    She  was,  also,  extremely  ister  reading  his  Bible." 

clever  and  she  played  a  strong  game  of  "How  do  you  know  he  is  a  Methodist 

whist,  never  hesitating  to  sacrifice  her  own  minister?" 

hand  to    her  partner's.      When  she    was  "  The  looks  and  the  coat  of  him,  my  dear, 

twenty-three  she  married  Captain  John  Clar-  I  can  always  pick  out  the  clergy.    Episcopap 

ence  Berkely  of  the  United  States  army,  lians  wear  white  cravats  and  have  their 

Since  their  marriage,  now  some  three  years,  waistcoats  cut  high,  and  if  they  are   high 

they  had  been  stationed  y^est,  and  it  had  church  they  have  long  skirts  to  their  coats ; 

struck  them  both  as  a  picturesque  scheme  the  more  '  advanced '  their  views  the  longer 

to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi.    Captain  their  coats  are.    Presbyterians  wear  white 

Berkely  was  standing  by  his  wife's  side,  cravats  but  their  waistcoats  have  n't  the  cler- 

He  was  rather  a  tall  young  man,  thin  and  ical  cut    Congregationalists  lean  to  black 

dark,  with  fine  brown  eyes  and  an  unob-  cravats.    Unitarians  .are  quite  unregenerate 

trusive  brown  mustache.    Only  his  square  in  their  dress,  and  the  Methodist  parson 

shoulders  and  the  gentle  indifference  of  his  from  the  country  you  can  always  tell  by  his 

expression  betrayed  the  army.    He  wore  a  black  alpaca  coat  and  the  frayed  edges  to 

gray  plaid  traveling  suit  and  had  that  ap-  his  shirt  collar.    Our  friend  is  a  Methodist, 

pearance  of  having  very  recently  attired  peradventure  a  revivalist;  now  I  Uiink  of 

himself  which  is  produced  by  immaculately  it,  he  had  that  kind  of  disapproving-of- 

stiff  and  white  linen.    As  he  was  using  his  every  thing- in-general  aspect  which  marks 

hat  for  a  fan,  one  could  see  that  \rhat  little  the  Man  in  Earnest !  " 

hair  the  barber  had  left  him  was  parted  in  "  He  may  be  a  good,  humble-minded  man, 

* 

the  center,  a  fact  which  had  alre^y  excited  John." 

the  unfavorable  comments  of  the  captain,  "  And  read  his  Bible  in  the  face  of  all 

the  two  pilots  and  three-fourths  of  the  pas-  men  ?    Ethel,  there  is  a  natural  religious 

sengera  of  the  Alfred  McGinnis.  modesty  which  he  outrages.    I  feel  con- 

The  couple  had  been  exhaustively  dis-  vinced  he  is  a  narrow-minded  prig.' 
cussed.  They  were  regarded  (on  the  grounds  Ethel  looked  at  her  husband.  He  fancied 
of  their  youth  and  .expensive  clothing)  as  that  there  was  a  slightly  wistful  expression 
newly  married  people,  and  their  avoidance  in  her  beautiful  violet  eyes,  but  without  an- 
of  the  boat  society  was  chantably  ascribed  swering  she  turned  them  again  to  the  river 
to  the  pardonable  absorption  of  lovers.  For-  and  the  hills ;  although  she  was  so  clever 
tunately  for  Ethel's  peace  of  mind  such  an  she  was  not  ready  of  speech.  He  Vrondered 
explanation  of  numerous  kindly  but  curious  what  she  was  thinking,  yet  did  not  ask  her, 
glances  and  inquiries  had  never  occurred  to  for  they  held  widely  divergent  opinions 
her.  She  was,  indeed,  more  interested  in  upon  some  vital  questions  and  he  rarely 
the  people  whom  she  met  than  one  would  cared  to  define  their  differences  by  discos- 
have  imagined  from  her  manner— one,  that  sion.  Ethel  was  the  first  to  speak,  chang- 
is,  who  did  not  know  Pittsfield.  At  the  ing  the  subject  in  the  abrupt  fashion  of 
present  moment  she  was  questioning  her  people  who  know  each  other  welL  "See, 
husband  about  the  cabin.  What  were  they  John,  there  is  a  little  house  all  by  itself  1 
doing,  John,  and  who  were  there?  Shouldn't  you  think  the  man  who  lives 

John  was  not  interested,  he  looked  bored,  there  must  be  lonely  ?  " 

*Oh,  the  usual  thing.    There  are  only  two  "  Perhaps  he  is  fond  of  solitude.    I  should 

new    arrivals,  two  youthful  beings   from  like  a  little  box  like  that   myself—with 

Texas  on  their  wedding  journey.     They  you  I " 

came  on  at  Winona.    She  is  singing,  '  'Tis  '*  Resign  and  have  one.*^ 
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"•  I  wonder  why  I  don't  resign/'    said  cousin  Lou's,  she  that  went  to  Kansas,  Mrs. 

fierkely  moodily.    "  I  suppose  because  I  am  Wattles.    Goodness  knows  she'd  enough  to 

not  fit  for  anything  else  and  I  have  a  weak-  bury  out  there ;  no  wood,  no  water  and  the 

minded  aversion  to  lounging  about  on  my  wind  strong  enough  to  blow  the  soul  out  of 

wife's  money.    But  it  is  n't  because  I  ad-  your  body,  living  in  a  sod  house,  too,  and 

mire  the  way  they  manage  things  that  I  snakes  crawling  round  in  the  walls  and 

stay."  dropping  down  on  you  in  bed  at  night,  un- 

''  This  is  the  worst  of  possible  worlds,  expected  like,  rain  soaking  through — when 

is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Ethel  smiling.  there  voas  rain, — a  mortgage  on  the  farm  and 

^  Very  nearly."  the  'hoppers  eating  up  their  crops  bare  two 

**  Are  you  then  so  unhappy,  John  ?  "  years  running,  and  she  with  her  eight  chil- 

^  On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  not  for  those  dren  and  three  of  them  dying  in  one  sum- 

impertiuent  pilot-house  windows  which  pre-  mer!    I  think  she  did!    And  then  soon's 

vent  my  putting  my  arm  about  your  waist  they  'd  got  things  fixed  up  a  little,  trees 

I  should  be  uncommonly  serene."  planted  and  a  well  dug  and  a  two-story 

Ethel  shook  her  pretty  head.    '*  John,  you  frame  with  blinds  built — then  poor  Lou  has 

sre  a  dreadful  justification  of  Mr.  Mallock  1  to  die.    And  he  posted  off  to  Blue  Rapids, 

You  seem  always  shrugging  your  shoulders  six  months  after,  and  married  a  girl  of  six- 

and  saying,  <  But  as  for  me,  the  life  that  teen  1    Oh,  the  men  1 " 
now  18  is  not  worth  the  living  1 '"  ''  Well,  you 'd>have  somebody  enjoy  that 

"  Well,  Ismene's  cynicism  proved  very  new  house,  would  n't  you  ?  "  said  the  pilot. 
shaUow ;  perhaps  mine  is  too."    Ethel  shook        *'  No,  I  would  n't — for  the  gracious  sakes, 

her  head  again ;  there  fell  a  little  silence  Mr.  Ripley,  what  makes  this  boat  shake 

which  the  voices  from  the  pUot-house  pene-  so  ?  " 
trated.  The  captain  had  walked  briskly  into  the 

"  I  had  a  lady  friend  and  her  husband,  pilot-house  and  whispered  a  few  words  to 
he  was  drowned.  He  put  his  life  preserver  the  pilot  *'  There  is  n't  the  least  danger, 
aroand  her  and  she  seen  him  raise  and  sink,  ladies,"  he  said  impatiently,  *'  we're  jest  go- 
raise  and  sink,  till  he  went  down,  and  ing  ashore,  that's  all." 
ODold  n't  do  a  thing !  They  saved  her  and  *'  Is  there  any  danger,  John? "  said  Ethel, 
Bhe  's  living  now,  but  nobody  ever  seen  her  drawing  nearer  her  husband, 
laagh  or  be  lively  again  ;  and  it 's  ten  years  '<  Not  a  bit  of  it,  dear,"  said  John,  pri- 
now  I "  vately  thinking  quite  the  reverse  and  meas- 

^  That  was  dreadful  I    But  do  you  think  uring  the  length  of  a  possible  swim  with 

it  jest  right  to  be  so  unresigned  ? "  his    eye.      '*  There's   the    parson,    though, 

''No,  I  don't,  Mrs.  Wattles;  it  used  to  coming  up  the  stairway;  I'll  tackle  him  if 

make  me  feel  bad  to  be  with  her.    I  don't  you  like  and  find  out  all  about  it." 
think  people  ought  to  grieve  so ;  they  make        He  walked  up  to  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with 

eveiybody  'round  kinder  relieved  like  when  a  prominent  nose  and  a  stiff  black  beard, 

they  're  out  of  sight.    There 's  a  hynm  I  'm  The  new  comer  wore  the  black  alpaca  coat 

rery  f(m4  of, — maybe  you  know  it :   'Go  which    Berkely   had   mentioned,  and  his 

bvy  thy  sorrow,  the  world  hath  its  share.' "  nether  garments  of  black  broadcloth  had  an 

^  That 's  sound  doctrine,"  interposed  the  unintentional  bagginess  at  the  knees.    He 

ia]of  8  hearty  voice,  "if  it  is  poetry."   ("Not  said,  "Hey?"  in  a  loud  voice  to  Berkely 's 

Doeh  poetry,  if  it  is  the  hymn  I  know,"  first  question,  but  the  subsequent  conversa- 

nattered  Berkely.)  tion  was  unintelligible.     At  all  events  it 

A  woman's  voice  joined  the  conversa-  was   reassuring,  since   Berkely   sauntered 

ion,  ahigh-keyed,  earniisturbing  voice  with  back  smiling  and  told  his  wife  there  was 

'Qng<lrawn  falling  inflections  and  the  flat  something  the  matter  with  the  machinery 

leslem  accent,  which  together  made  her  and  they  were  going  ashore  for  an  hour  or 

entences  a  succession  of  wails.  so  to  repair  things.    That  was  all. 

**  That  hymn  was  a  great  f  avoryte  of  my       By  this  time  the  boat  was  grinding  against 
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the  side  of  an  almost  perpendicular  bluff,  looked  out,  veiled  with  an  abeentpminded 
To  the  right,  the  grassy  wall  was  cleft  by  a  mist  His  simborned  hair  and  beard  were 
deep  and  long  ravine  in  which  stood  a  small  so  vilely  cut  Berkely  decided  on  the  spot 
house  of  unpainted  pine  wood,  the  same  that  he  had  been  his  own  barber  with  a  pair 
house  which  Ethel  had  noticed  a  short  time  of  scissors.  He  was  short  but  muscular 
before.  Behind  the  house  on  the  flat  lands  enough.  His  costume  was  a  singular  corn- 
was  a  wheat  field,  a  rectangle  of  vivifi  green  biuation  of  a  thi*eadbare  black  frock  coat, 
over  which  ran  ripples  of  sunlight  as  the  gray  flannel  shirt  and  blue  overalls.  Thus 
wheat  swayed  in  the  wind.  The  house  door  .clad  and  absolutely  unconscious,  it  appeared, 
swung  on  its  hinges,  and  the  doorway  of  the  grotesqueness  of  his  dress,  he  stood 
framed  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  wide  unsmilingly  waiting  Ethel's  answer.  Yet 
straw  hat  a  little  above  his  head.  Rather  he  seemed  pleased  in  a  sullen  and  repressed 
to  Ethel's  surprise  their  fellow  traveler  in  fashion  when  his  iovitation  was  accepted, 
the  black  alpaca  coat  instantly  waved  his  and  at  once  led  the  way  to  the  house, 
own  hat,  as  if  in  response  to  a  signal,  and  Ethel  noticed  that  a  vine  had  been  trained 
ran  hastily  down  the  stairway.  A  few  mo-  against  the  side  of  the  house  and  there  were 
ments  later  he  appeared  on  shore,  carrying  pansies  blooming  in  a  little  flower-bed  near 
a  large  newspaper  bundle  and  a  shabby  the  door.  The  room  which  they  entered 
black  leather  bag.  was   both   unpainted  and  un plastered ;   a 

<<  Apparently  has  intentions  of  sojourning  table,  chairs  and  stove  completed  the  meager 

here,"  said  Berkely;  **do  you  care  to  go,  too,  list  of  its  furniture;  and  its  sole  ornament 

Ethel  ?  "  was  a  black  easel  very  neatly  decorated  with 

*'  I  don't  mind,  if  it's  not  muddy."  forget-me-nots,  which  held  the  crayon  pict- 

*'  Dry  as  Dr.  Todd.    Let  me  take  your  ure  of  a  lady  and  child.    Both  the  visitors 

umbrella."  glanced  at  the  picture.    The  lady  had  a  del- 

They  found  a  natural  foot-path  and,  be-  icate,  pretty  face,  but  did  not  look  happy 

ing  in  the  humor,  climbed  to  a  grass'  over-  although  she  was  smiling ;  the  child  was  a 

grown  ledge  of  rocks,  half  way  up  the  bluff,  fine  little  fellow  with  a  large  forehead  and 

There  they  paused  to  rest,  saying  little,  but  eyes  like  the  master  of  the  house.    The  lat- 

if  one  might  judge  from  their  attitude  not  ter  laid  his  hand  on  the  frame,  saying,  ^  Do 

dissatisfied  with  each  other's  quiet  society,  you  think  it  a  pretty  picture?" 

Finally,  Berkely  proposed  a  descent  on  "  the  "  Very,"  answered  Berkely ;  "  is  the  lady 

hermit."  your  wife  ?  " 

''  How  do  you  know  he  is  a  hermit?"  said  '*  She  teas  my  wife,"  said  thQ  man,  ''  she 

Ethel ;  *^  he  may  be  an  honest  farmer  with  is  dead." 

half  a  dozen  children."  **  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  Berkely  exclaimed. 

"No,"  answered  a  voice,  so  near  that  **You  needn't,  you've  done  no  harm/' 

Berkely  abruptly  took  his  arm  from  his  said  the  hermit.    "  Won't  you  sit  down, 

wife's  waist,  "  no,  he  is  as  lonely  as  you  please  ?    And  I  have  n't  asked  you  to  take 

could  wish  I  "  anything ;  I've  some  colEee  on  the  stove  and 

"  May  I  ask — "  began  Berkely  haughtily,  fresh  bread  and  butter,  and  I'll  answer  for 

looking  at  the  stranger  who  had  emerged  the  eggs  since  I  keep  chickens  myself."    He 

from  the  sheltering  rocks  and  now  stood  set  plates  on  the  table,  bestirring  himself 

before  them.  with  an  air  of  eager  hospitality  which  his 

"  I  came  up  on  the  other  side,"  inter-  visitors'  politeness  could  not  resist 

rupted  the   man    without    the   customary  "Besides,"  Berkely  whispered,  during  a 

smile  of  explanation.    "  Would  you  like  to  temporary  absence  of  the  hermit  for  eggs, 

see  my  place,  ma*am  ?  "  *<  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  boat  1 " 

He  lifted  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  revealing  They  had  no  reason  to  repent  their  oonfi- 

a  high  projecting  forehead  and  a  sallow,  denoe  for  they  found  the  simple  fare  exoel- 

sunken-cheeked  face.    Under  the  shadow  of  lent.    Their  host  sat  with  them,  orumbling 

his  overbearing  forehead,  his  large  blue  eyes  a  piece  of  bread  but  drinking  nothing ;  per- 
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haps  he  had  only  the  two  cups,  Ethel  said  twenty,  then  I  was  converted  by  a  Meth- 

aftemards.    He  did  not  seem  reluctant  to  odist  preacher;    and,  sir,  if  ever  a  man 

speak  of  himself  or  of  his  lonely  life.    He  longed  and  prayed  and  agoniaed  to  lead  a 

lived  by  his  little  farm,— not  his  own,  only  better  life  I  did.    The  preacher  was  inter- 

rented.    In  summer  he  loaded  a  skifE  with  ested  in  me,  especially   when  my  father 

his  wheat  and  rowed  to  the  mill  six  miles  knocked  me  down   and  swore  he'd  have 

further  down  the  river;  in  winter  he  drew  nothing  more  to  do  with  such  a  canting 

what  few  provisions  he  needed  on  a  sled,  hypocrite.    I've  no  doubt  that  to  this  day 

akating  himself.    Yes,  it  was"  lonely,  but  he  I'm  an  illustration  in  his  sermons.    He  got 

had  his  dog  and  his  chickens  for  company,  me  into  a  school  where  they  give  a  weekly 

"  I've  seen  enough  of  men,"  he  said  grimly,  stipend  to  students  who  engage  to  enter  the 

"I  fear  you  have  had  a  hard  life,"  said  ministry;  then  I  went  to  the  seminary  and 

Berkely,  "  do  you  mind  telling  us  something  when  the  war  broke  out  I  went  as  chaplain, 

of  it  ?  »  I  served  through  the  war,  saw  some  fighting 

"  No,"  said  the  hermit,  "  I  don't  mind,  and  had  a  mild  touch  <of  yellow  fever,  but 

ril  never,  most  likely,  see  you  again,  and  came  out  all  right  and  got  my  first  parish, 

sometimes  i t  's  a  relief  to  talk.    When  I  saw  It  was  in  Iowa ;  I  thought  I  'd  like  the  West, 

you  to-day  sitting  there  together,  so  happy,"  so  went  there.    It  was  in  my  first  parish  I 

(the  dismay  on  Ethel's  face  was  reflected  in  met  ray  wife, — ^her  father  was  one  of  the 

Berkely*s)  "  I  felt  a  sudden  longing  to  talk  prominent  men  of  my  church.    I  can't  say 

again  with  a  good  woman.    For  four  years  much  about  my  feeling  for  her  but  if — ^if 

Ihaven'ttalked— except  about  wheat  and  you've   ever    known    anybody,    sir,    who 

such  things — to  any  man  but  Wesley  Mitch-  seemed  to  represent  everything  pure  and 

el.    I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  good  and  beautiful  to  you,  making  you  feel 

hive  some  fair-minded  person   judge  my  like  some  great  clumsy  animal  crawling  out 

whole  case ;  I'm  tired  of  running  it  over  in  of  a  slough,  not  fit  to  be  in  such  a  presence, 

my  own  mind,  I  know  all  Wesley  has  to  say  even— you  are  not  likely  to  have  felt  that 

—but  you  are  different  I    Does  this  strike  way,  but  if  you  have  ever  seen  anybody  who 

you  as  very  extraordinary,  ma'am  ?  "  seemed  to  be  doing  naturally  and  inevitably 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  does,"  said  Ethel,  what  you  pant  and  struggle  and  fail  to  do, 

flushing  slightly  beneath  her  husband's  curi-  whose  thoughts  the  angels  must  love  to  look 

oos  eyes.    ^  I  think  I  understand — a  little  at  because  there  's  no  soil   in  them,  who 

—what  you  mean."  makes  you  despise  yourself  and  hope  for 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  hermit,  "I  will  yourself  at  the  same  time — if  you  have 
tell  you  the  whole  story.  My  name  is  Her-  known  any  one  like  that,  sir — " 
man  Witte.  My  parents  were  Germans  "  Yes,"  said  Berkely,  "I  have  known  some 
who  came  to  America  when  I  was  ten,  and  one  like  that."  He  was  sitting  near  Ethel 
my  mother  died  the  year  after.  She  was  a  and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  hers, 
good  woman  and  her  folks  were  well  off  in  The  hermit  looking  up  suddenly,  smiled 
Germany,  but  she  offended  them  by  man-y-  for  the  first  time.  "  I  see,  I  see,"  he  said, 
ing  father,  who  was  only  a  foreman  in  a  "  Well,  sir,  I  loved  my  wife  as  you  love 
foundry.  He  was  n't  even  that  long,  for  he  yours.  I  loved  her  for  two  years,  not  daring 
fell  first  into  socialism  and  then  into  drink  to  tell  her  so  for  I  could  n't  forget  how  I 
and  the  upshot  was  he  came  over  here — ^to  was  raised ;  why,  sir,  the  uncouth  habits  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  got  work  in  speech  of  childhood  and  youth  are  sticking 
the  iron  mills  there  easy  enough,  and  he  was  to  me  still.  I  was  glad  my  family  had  quar- 
a  first-class  workman,  too,  when  he  was  half  reled  with  me,  glad  they  'd  left  Pittsburgh, 
sober.  He  married  another  German  woman  glad  I'd  lost  all  trace  of  them,  but  still  there  * 
after  mother  died ;  she  was  n't  very  good  they  were  and  I  had  belonged  to  them  !  I 
but  she  was  good  enough  for  him.  There  don't  know  how  I  dared  to  speak  to  her  final- 
were  seven  boys  of  us  and  we  all  worked  in  ly.  I  think  it  was  her  father's  death,  leaving 
the  lion  works.    I  worked'  there  till  I  was  her  all  alone  in  the  world,  for  her  mother  had 
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been  dead  many  years  and  her  relations  all  me  in  the  evening.  But  in  spite  of  the 
lived  £a8t.  Then,  Dr.  Wilson  had  been  too  crowded  pews  and  the  papers  and  the  fiat- 
generous  a  man  to  die  rich  and  the  life  in-  tering  things  the  women  said  to  Emily,  I 
surance  failed  because  of  some  informality,  began  to  feel  that  I  was  preaching  to  others 
You  know  the  tricks  of  those  fellows,  sir.  who  was  myself  a  castaway. 
Well,  I  had  to  tell  Emily  the  news,  and  '*It  was  the  doctrine  of  evolution  stag- 
soniehow  I  was  emboldened  to  speak.  Then  gered  me  first  The  more  I  tried  to  inves- 
— think  what  it  was  to  me,  ma'am —  I  found  tigate  the  physical  basis  of  life  the  deeper 
she  loved  me,  and  had  loved  me  for  montlis,  I  found  myself  in  the  mire,  and  the  more 
me  !*'  He  was  sitting  with  his  head  resting  impossible  it  seemed  to  accept  the  inspira- 
on  his  hands,  talking  most  of  the  time  to  a  tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  proved  con- 
crack  in  the  table ;  now,  by  a  slight  move-  elusions  (to  say  nothing  of  the  probable 
nient  of  the  shoulders,  he  shielded  his  face  conclusions)  of  modem  science.  At  the 
from  view.  It  was  a  movement  exceedingly  same  time  I  was  plunged  in  other  difficul- 
suggestive.  ties.  From  the  first  I  had  visited  the  poor 
In  a  moment  he  resumed  his  story,  still  regularly  (I  was  one  of  them,  you  know), 
with  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  head  I  had  worked  up  an  industrial  school  and 
on  his  hands ;  his  absurdly  cut  hair  had  established  a  reading-room,  and  my  church 
fallen  over  his  face,  his  position  drew  the  donated  to  it  all  the  worn-out  books  in  the 
waist  of  his  coat  half  way  up  his  back ;  on  Sunday-school  library,  and  a  number  of 
the  whole  he  was  not  a  tragical  figure ;  yet  quite  new  "  Lives  of  the  Methodist  Bishops," 
Berkely  who  was  sufficiently  susceptible  to  which  we  somehow  couldn't  get  the  children 
the  ridiculous  felt  no  inclination  to  smile,  to  read.  I  got  on  better  with  the  poor  than 
"  We  were  married,"  said  Witte ;  "  at  first  with  the  respectable  people.  Yet  they  were 
we  were  happy.  We  had  a  small  salary,  stumbling  blocks.  They  gave  me  an  awful 
never  punctually  paid,  and  Emily's  health  sense  of  the  burden  of  life.  There  was  n't 
was  poor,  but  we  loved  each  other  and  our  anything  sentimental  or  poetic  about  their 
two  children  and  we  kept  up  good  hearts,  suffering  or  their  temptations,  and  the  worst 
I  am  telling  you  the  truth  as  nearly  as  1  can  of  their  poveily  in  many  cases  seemed  to  be 
see  it,  therefore  I  will  say  tliat  I  believe  I  its  apparent  necessity.  How  are  men  and 
was  what  is  called  a  successful  preacher,  but  women  ignorant,  squalid,  unthrifty  and 
as  a  pastor  I  failed.  I  was  always  fatally  reckless  to  be  anything  but  poor?  And  yet 
embarrassed  with  the  most  of  my  congrega-  when  from  the  minute  they  open  their  eyes 
tion.  They  called  me  stiff  and  pedantic  and  they  see  nothing  about  them  but  ignorance 
awkward.  It 's  likely  enough  thati  I  was.  and  dirt,  how  can  they  be  anything  else  ?  I 
A  man  is  apt  to  be  stiff  and  pedantic  who  is  tell  you,  sir,  my  visits  among  the  poor  gave 
constantly  supervising  his  own  speech  and  me  new  light  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
actions.  Somehow,  too,  I  never  got  near  And  the  poverty  out  West  ain't  a  circum- 
my  people,  I  sympathized  with  them  from  stance  to  that  of  the  great  cities  East.  Yes, 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  but  I  was  n't  for-  sir,  the  more  I  saw  of  the  world  and  the 
tunate  in  expressing  my  sympathy,  and  nat-  more  in  my  office  I  explored  the  windings 
urally  enough  they  did  n't  give  me  credit  for  of  the  human  heart  the  more  I  saw  how  we 
what  they  did  n't  see.  I  tried,  by  hard  are  only  a  very  little  ourselves !  Our  ances- 
study,  to  balance  my  deficiencies  in  pastoral  tora  hold  us,  sir ;  our  environment  and  our 
work  with  fine  sermons ;  kept  abreast  of  the  education  build  bars  around  us  that  we  can't 
popular  thought,  as  the  phrase  is,  preached  break  through.  There 's  awful  little  mai'gin 
on  scientific  skepticism,  and  refuted  Robert  for  a  man's  individual  will  when  you  con- 
Ingersoll.  My  congregation  called  me  a  sider  all  these  things !  I  looked  about  me 
rising  man,  the  papers  published  abstracts  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  everywhere  the 
of  my  sermons,  making  me  say  all  kinds  of  evil  was  strangling  the  good.  At  first  I  be- 
things  I  never  dreamed  of,  and  the  young  lieved  more  implicitly  than  ever  in  the  devil, 
men  used  to  bring  the  young  women  to  hear  then  step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  with  an 
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agony  you  can't  conceive,  I  began  to  disbe-  "one  volame  on  transoeudentalism  and  that 
lieve  iu  God.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  my  sort  of  thing  was  all  /  was  able  to  bear." 
moral  development,  when  my  little  boy  was  ^  Then  yon  know  there  is  a  kind  of  pon- 
six  and  my  little  girl  three,  tbat  the  con-  derous  fascination  about  the  man ;  he 
ference  sent  me  to  a  town  on  the  Mississippi,  marshals  such  an  enormous  array  of  author- 
and  there  I  met  MitcheL  You  have  seen  ities  that  at  first  you  don't  dare  to  examine 
him;  he  came  on  your  boat.  Very  likely  anything,  and  his  syllogisms  look  so  impos- 
yoQ  did  not  notice  him  though,  or  if  you  did,  ing  you  don't  think  of  asking  just  what  the 
did  not  think  much  about  him,  for  he  does  terms  mean.  I  was  carried  away  by  him — 
not  prepossess  strangers,  but  he  is  the  best  why,  my  poor  Emily  and  I  used  to  pray 
man  I  ever  knew,  the  truest  and  the  noblest  1  every  night  that  Gkxi  would  bless  that  man 
Ho  had  the  Sixth  Street  Methodist  church,  for  the  spiritual  help  he  had  been  to  me. 
for  there  are  two  Methodist  churches  in  the  But  it  is  the  curse  of  such  temperaments  as 
pkce;  it's  a  large  place,  though  half  the  mine  that  they  can't  stop  questioning  while 
popalation  are  Germans  who  don't  go  to  there  s  anything  left.  I  began  to  ask  what 
church  at  alL  You  would  have  thought  Ck)ok  meant  in  his  various  steps  of  the  argu- 
being  in  the  same  city  he  would  have  felt  a  ment  instead  of  simply  acceptiug  his  con- 
little  bit  like  a  rival  of  mine,  but  instead  he  elusions." 

aeemed  to  rejoice  in  my  success.    '  You  have  ^  You  must  have  had  a  jolly  time  finding 

great  gifts,  brother,'  said  he,  '  great  gifts ;  out,"  said  fierkely. 

may  the  Lord  prosper  them  to  the  saving  of  The  hermit  looked  at  him  gravely.    ^  I 

souls!'    I  liked  him  from  the  fii-st, — ^hehad  can't  say  that  I  rightly  did  find  out,  sir. 

a  simple,  confiding  faith  about  him  that  But  I  became  convinced  there  were  some 

attracted  me.    lie  was  a  widower  with  five  discrepancies  in  his  statements.    I  thought 

children ;   poor,  of  course,  but  living   so  I  would  go  directly  to  the  German  philoso- 

plainly  that  he  always  had  something  to  phers  he  talked  of.    It  was  n't  so  easy  to 

give  and  was  able  to  exercise  hospitality,  get  their  works  but  I'd  always   kept  up 

*  We  never  make  any  change,'  said  he, '  and  my  Grerman,  and  an  old  German  lent  me 

there's  always  plenty  though  it's  plain,  so  a  stray  volume  of  Kant,  Hegel's  Phenomen- 

I'm  always  glad  to  see  my  friends.'    Why,  ology  and  something  of  Schopenhauer,  his 

sir,  he  brought  the  bishop  up  to  his  Satur-  essay  on  the  Will.    Then  Mitchel  got  me 

day  dinner,  just  baked  beans  and  brown  some  odd  numbers  of  a  St.  Louis  magazine 

bread  and  a  water-melon.    •  The  bishop  is  a  that  deals  with  German  philosophy  mostly, 

Xew  England  man  too,  Maria,' he  says  to  his  and  then  I  found  more   Hegel  and  some 

8i8ter,*and  I've  told  him  you  are  the  best  hand  Fichte  and  Schelling.    And  I  confess,  sir,  I 

at  baked  beans  I  know.'    And  he  sat  down  got  considerably  tangled  up  among  them 

with  his  eyes  twinkling  over  those  baked  all  and  went  to  Schopenhauer  with  my  mind 

beans  as  if  they  had  been  a  grand   dinner,  in  a  muddle.    You  have  read  him,  sir  ?  " 

He  enjoys    everything,  Mitchel  does;  and  "Bits    about    the    Will,    merely,"    said 

every  one  else's  pleasure  seems  like  his  own.  Berkely;   "my  wife  amused   herself,  one 

And  so  it  is  with  Uieir  sorrow.    I  had  n't  summer,  teaching  me  German  philosophy, 

been  with  him  six  months  before  I  told  him  She  has  read  him." 

something  of  the  doubts  that  were  eating  "  The  Will  is  the  central  doctrine.  You 
my  heart  out  •  You  have  n't  read  Joseph  can  understand,  then,  how  he  struck  me. 
CooV  says  he,  'he's  the  man  for  such  men  as  He  dared  to  express  all  my  half-confessed, 
you!  He's  too  deep  for  me,  but  then  God  unworked-out  thoughts.  Here  was  a  world 
has  been  merciful  to  me  and  kept  my  faith  that  was  one  nniveisal  battle  field,  every 
clear  so  it  don't  matter.  You  read  him,  species  preying  on  some  other ;  war,  car- 
brother,  he  is  a  wonderful  logician.'  So  I  nage,  agony  everywhere,  everywhere  an  ap- 
read  the  lectures.  Have  you  ever  read  them,  palling  waste  ;  •  Nature  stingy  only  of  the 
^?"  means  of  sustaining  life,  prodigal  alike  of 
"Mrs.  Berkely  has,"  answered  Berkely;  the  powers  of   increase  and  destruction; 
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always  utterly  indifferent  to  suffering  1  of  every  other,  or  only  careful  as  far  as  they 
Then  in  man  himself,  the  grand  result,  have  found  out  that  hurting  others  will 
what  do  we  see  ?  The  beast  survivuig  and  eventually  hurt  themselves.  *  Nature,  le- 
elutching  his  will,  dragging  him  into  sin  he  gardless  of  the  individual,  studies  only  to 
loathes ;  a  creature  with  just  enough  appre^  preserve  the  race.'  Hence  the  eudiess  con- 
ciation  of  spiritual  beauty  to  feel  remorse  flict  we  see.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  f ree- 
for  sins  he  has  n't  the  strength  to  i-esist !  dom  of  the  will,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
And  this  being  the  universe,  I  was  to  stood,  because  each  man's  temperament, 
imagine  the  God  of  the  universe  more  mer*  that  is  his  destiny,  is  determined  for  him 
cif ul  than  his  own  laws !  My  reason  re-  before  he  is  bom.  The  universal  will  de- 
coiled,  sir.  But  Schopenhauer  makes  all  termiues  that  for  each  individual,  yet  he  as 
this  paradox  plain."  part  of  the  universal  will  may  be  said  to 
"  How  ?  "  said  Berkely.  make  his  own  fate.  There  is  no  such  thing, 
"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  make  myself  as  clear  either,  as  personal  immortality.  The  indi- 
as  I  'd  like,  but  this,  in  brief,  is  what  I  un-  vidual  depends  for  his  consciousness  on  his 
derstand  Schopenhauer's  theory  to  be.  And  nervous  system,  and  when  that  decays  he 
I  ought  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  vanishes ;  his  will  is  absorbed  into  the  will 
goes  to  work  inductively ;  he  flings  aside  of  the  whole.  This  blind  will  of  the  whole 
the  dia^tic  of  the  idealists  and  finds  his  is  the  the  only  God  and  he  as  Von  Hart- 
facts  first,  then  fits  his  theory  to  them.  He  maun  truly  says  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
goes  with  Kant  so  far  as  this,  that  he  be-  reverenced.  And  as  there  is  no  God,  so 
lieves  all  this  visible  world  to  be,  as  far  as  there  are  no  absolute,  innate  ideas  of  right 
we  can  know,  simply  *  a  phenomenon  of  our  and  wrong.  Morality  is  simply  a  safeguard 
own  consciousness.*  But  something  must  of  existence,  a  deduction  of  experience,  men 
produce  this  '  phenomenon,'  therefore  the  having  learned  that  some  pleasures  cost 
world  is  *  not  a  mere  shadow  world,'  but  a  more  than  they  are  worth  and  that  hurting 
reality,  just  as  we  are  a  reality  and  the  force  others  in  the  end  hurts  themselves.  Uap- 
behind  the  world  is  the  force  behind  us.  piness  is  an  illusion  like  the  rest,  for  what 
That  universal  primary  force  is  the  will,  is  it  but  the  cessation  of  the  pain  of  desire? 
The  essential  principle  of  man  is  not  a  soul  and  the  will  itself  is  an  insatiable  desire 
(that  is,  a  unit  in  which  will  and  conscious-  and  the  instant  we  cease  to  desire  we  cease 
ness  are  indissolubly  combined),  but  what  to  exist  Love  is  as  much  of  an  illusion  as 
Schopenhauer  calls  the  *  radical  of  the  soul,'  happiness,  tliere  is  no  future  and  no  hope 
the  will;  for,  the  consciousness  is,  as  science  save  in  ceasing  to  will,  which  is  annihila- 
teaches  us,  only  the  result  of  a  nervous  sys-  tion.  *  This  is  the  worst  possible  world  and 
tem,  while  the  will  exists  independently,  it  we  are  the  worst  possible  beings ! ' " 
is  found  where  there  is  no  nervous  system,  "  Cheerful,  all  that,"  said  Berkely,  "but 
consequently  no    consciousness ;    therefore  go  on  I " 

the  will  is  the  primary  force  in  man.    It  is  "Of  course  that  isn't  the  whole  of  it 

likewise  the  the  primary  force  in  nature ;  it  There  are  some  beautiful  things  said  about 

has  made  all  the  visible  forms  of  life,  or  art  and  abstract  conceptions  and  a  man  of 

rather  they  are  its  representation,  just  as  genius    lifting   himself  transiently  out  of 

our  bodily  actions  are  the  representation  of  the  struggle  and  forgetting  himself  in  the 

our  will.    The  will  is  the  thing  in  itself  beautiful;    but  the  summing  up  of  it  all  is 

which  has  made  all  things.    But  the  will  that  life  is  an  inevitable  failure,  art  itself  ib 

without  consciousness  is  a  blind  force,  it  is  an  illusion,  and  '  history  relates,'  says  Scho- 

simply   the  will  to  6c,  an  infinite  hunger  penhauer,  *only  the  long,  heavy,  confused 

for  existence.    This  it  is  which  has  turned  dream  of  humanity.'    N"ow,  sir,  I  can't  'give 

the  polyp  into  beast  and  the  beast  into  man.  you  any  idea  of  the  fascinating  way  in  which 

Now  you  can  see,  sir,  that  this  will  being  Schopenhauer  states  this  theory,  T  can  only 

the  will  to  exist  at  all  costs,  each  creature  say  that  he  seems  to  me  to  explain  by  it  all 

struggles  for  his  own  preservation  careless  the  varied  phenomena  of  existence.     Can 
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yon  see  how  such  a  philosophy  captured  me  had  run  behind  with  my  salary  and  they 

against  my  will  ?    I  did  n't  want  to  believe  said  the  scandal  of  my  leaving  so  broke  up 

it;  but  a  thing  is  true  or  not  true  and  the  the    church  that   they    couldn't  pay    me. 

truth  of  Schopenhauer's  doctrines  did  n't  Butchers  and  grocers  declined  to  lose  more 

depend  on  my  finding  them  unpleasant  or  money  by  us.  Wesley  got  me  a  little  work  on 

the  reverse.    Against  every  wish  and  every  a  paper,  and  I  went  about  the  small  towna 

worldly  prospect  I  had  to  believe  him,  sir  I "  where  I  could,  lecturing  for  ten  dollars  and 

'*  But  your  wife,"  said  EtheL  my  traveling  expenses.    But  with  it  all  we 

*'  My  wife  was  an  angel,  if  such  things  were  often  hungry  and  should  have  been 

could  be,"  answered  the  hermit  with  a  softer  of tener  if  Wesley  had  n't  been  always  send* 

iuflection  in  his  tone.    "  She  prayed  for  me  ing  things  and  getting  us  over  there  under 

continually,  but  when  she  saw  how  it  was  one  pretext  or  another  for  a  better  dinner 

with  me  she  said,  *  Herman,  you  mast  give  than  he  'd    give   himself.    But   I    said  I 

up  the  ministry,  the  blind  cannot  lead  the  would  n't  make  a  long  story  of  it.    My  lit- 

bhnd  1 '    So  then  1  went  to  Wesley  and  told  tie  Herman  wore  out  his  shoes,  I  'd  no  money 

him  the  whole  story.    He  was  dreadfully  for  more ;  it  was  wet  weather  and  he  took 

shocked,  but  he  stuck  to  me  like  a  brother —  cold.    It  turned  into  diphtheria ;  he  died  one 

enough  better  than  any  brother  /  ever  had  I  'week  and  his  mother  the  next  of  the  same 

'  Yes,  you  must  leave  the  ministry,'  said  he,  disease.      Mitchel's  sister  came  over  and 

*  but  don't  give  up  the  fight,  brother ;  God  took  care  of  her ;  we  were  so  miserably  poor 

won't  suffer  you  to  remain  always  in  dark-  then  I  caught,  her  bringing  flour  over  in  a 

ness.'    Well,  I  left  the  ministry,  resigned,  bucket.    When  Emily  was  taken  first  a  little 

and  preached  a  farewell  sermon  giving  my  town  near  wanted  me  for  a  lecture ;  she  told 

reasons.     It  made  a  great  stir  in  the  place  me  to  go.    I  had  n't  a  dollar  in  the  world, 

for  a  while ;  I  know  now  it  broke  Emily's  sir,  had  to  borrow  my  fare  of  Wesley,  so — I 

heart.     A  crowd  of  people  called  on  me.    I  went.    When  I  came  back  she  was  dead." 

was  talked  roost  to  death  in  the  two  weeks  He  dropped  his  head  on  his  folded  arms. 

following.      Some  of  them  congratulated  Neither  of  the  listeners  found  anything  to 

me  on  my  '  manly,  straightforward  course,'  say. 

as  they  called  it ;  and  the  Unitarian  min-  Witte  rose  and  walked  to  the  easel.    He 

ister  shook  hands  with  me  on  the  street  flung  one  arm  about  the  picture  frame  and 

and  told  me  the  'truth  had  set  me  free.'  sometimes  while  he  was  speaking  his  fingers 

*What  is  truth?'  says  I,  'haveyot*  found  would  gently  stroke  the  glass.     "Mitchel 

it?     I   only  know    that    everything   I've  had  this  done  froin  a  photograph,"  he  said, 

given  my   life  to  is  a  lie.     I'm  a  miser-  "  Mitchel  got  me  this  place  too ;  he  'd  been 

able  man  I     How  shall  I  support  my  fam-  trying  for  it  some  time.     Getting  it  a  little 

ily?'    He  said  there  were  other  openings  earlier  would  have  made  a  difference.    My 

for  an  honest  man.    Well,  I  did  n't  find  wife's  relations  took  my  little  girl ;  they  of- 

them.    You  see  I  belonged  to  nobody.    If  fered  to  adopt  her  if  I'd  give  her  up  entirely. 

I  'd  turned  Unitarian  or  Catholic  they  would  My  imf  ortunate  religious  views  made  the 

have  looked  after  me  a  little,  but  there  I  condition  necessary,  they  said.    It  was  the 

was,  a  credit  to  no  denomination's  logic,  best  thing  for  the   child,  so  I  gave  her  up. 

clean  outside  of  everything!    Well,  I'll  not  Once  I  went  to  see  her.    I  saved  up  money 

make  a  long  story  of  it.    At  fij st  everybody  enough  to  get  to  New  York  state  where  they 

said  Emily  was  n't  to  blame,  and  the  ladies  lived.    1  bought  some  little  things  I  thought 

showed  their  Christian  charity  by  asking  would  please  her  and  went  .straight  to  her 

her  to  lunch  parties,  which  were  convenient  aunt's  house;  I  said  to  myself  all  the  way 

because  then  they  need  n't  ask  me.  that  they  surely  would  n't  have  the  cruelty 

"  But  Emily  was  shy  and  would  n't  go,  to  hinder  me  from  kissing  her  and  talking 

though  I  've  often  urged  her  just  so  she  to  her  a  little  while." 

might  get  a  hearty  meal ;  for  it  had  come  "  Well,  had  they  ?  "  said  Derkely. 

to  that  with  us,  ma'am.    My  congregation  "  Oh,  I  guess  not ;   they  'd  no  need,  for 
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they  were  n't  there ;  they  'd  gone  to  Earope  caring  for  no  one  else."     (<^  I  'm  gettiiig  my 

to  stay  four  years.   I  came  back  here.  Some-  morals  awfully  mixed   with  betting   and 

time  I  think  I  '11  end  it  all  with  a  pbtol  bul-  euchre,"  thought  Berkely,  ''I  shall  have  to  cut 

let,  but  where  's  the  use  ?    The  will  is  inde-  it  short.-')    **  Say  you  were  to  try  the  first  of 

structible,  in  another  form  I  should  still  these  plans,  and  since  your  own  happiness 

live  and  suffer.    They  are  gone,"  he  said  is  ruined  give  the  best  that 's  in  yon  to  the 

with  his  hand  on  the  picture  frame,  *<  I  can  poor  beggars  almost  as  badly  off  as  yourself, 

never  find  them  and  for  what  else  should  I  don't  you  think  your  wiU  would  then  stand 

go  ?  There  is  but  one  way  to  peace,  to  cease  a  better  chance  than  it  does  here,  alone  with 

to  desii'e,  and  then  I  shall  cease  to  exist"  yourself  and  your  bitter  memories,  to  get 

Heresumedhisseatby  the  table,  and  lean-  into  harmony  with    the   universal    Will? 

ing  hh  head  on  his  hand  turned  toward  That 's  the  view  I  take  of  it  as  a  pagan." 
Ethel  hb  hopeless,  misty  blue  eyes.     A  sud-        '*  And  what  do  you  say  ?  "  said  the  hermit 

den  impidse  made  her  stretch  out  her  hand,  turning  abruptly  to  Ethel.    Her  husband 

saying,  **  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  i  "    He  took  looked  at  her  also.     She  blushed  a  little, 

the  hand  awkwardly,  and  at  the  same  mo-  and  being  exceedingly  shy  her  voice  was 

ment,  unperceived  by  any  of  them,  the  man  not  quite  steady  when  she  began  to  speak, 
whom  he  had  called  Mitchel  came  across-       **  I  don't  look  at  it  as  a  pagan,"  she  said, 

the  grass  plot  before  the  house  and  stood  in  "  for  I  am  a  Christian ;  "  (the  man  in  the 

the  doorway.  doorway  took  off  his  hat ;)  '<  and  I  am  a 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Witte,  "  but  tell  me,  Christian  for  the  same  reason  that  you  are 

can  I  do  better  ?    You,  sir,  too,  can  I  do  bet-  a   pessimist — ^because     Christianity    alone 

ter?    What  better  is  there  to  do  ?"  seems  to  me  to  offer  a  reasonable  explana- 

<'  I  think  you  can  do  better,"  said  Berkely.  tion  of  the  contradictions  and  miseries  of 
<*  Don't  you  see  one  thing  ?  Granting  this  life.  With  another  world  this  world  seems 
is  a  bad  world,  still,  we  have  improved!  reasonable,  without  one  it  is  just  a  grim  and 
Nature  has  somehow  made  a  man  and  he  is  cruel  joke ;  and  Schopenhauer  sees  that  him- 
better  than  an  ape.  And  don't  you  see  if  self,  for  he  tries  to  escape  his  own  oondu- 
thera  is  any  progress  there  is  hope  and  a  sions  with  his  theories  of  art  and  bis  Bud- 
world  with  hope  in  it  can't  be  the  worst  pos-  dhist  ideas  of  absorption  into  the  universal, 
sible  world,  for  a  world  without  hope  would  Schopenhauer  contradicts  and  dogmatizes 
be  worse  still  I  And  if  there  is  such  a  thing  worse  than  the  Bible  his  followers  despise, 
as  progress  does  n't  every  man  help  himself  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  thei'e  may  be  a  will 
in  helping  the  rest  ?  I  'm  taking  your  own  which  is  in  and  for  itself  and  conscious  of 
premises,  only  talking  Yon  Hartmann  in-  itself — that  is  God ;  he  only  can  see  no  sign 
stead  of  his  master.  One  thing  is  sure,  Mr.  of  any  such  will  in  the  universe.  Between 
Witte,  the  only  pleasures  which  don't  leave  his  dogmatism  and  that  of  the  Bible  it  seems 
a  sting  behind  them  are  those  which  come  to  me  easy  choosing,  especially  when  you 
from  obeying  what  is  conventionally  called  look  at  their  practical  results,  I  am  quite 
our  higher  nature ;  and  no  man  has  ever  willing  to  accept  any  proved  conclusion  of 
listened  to  that  unexplainable  something  in  modem  science,  the  origin  of  the  species  if 
him  which  decides  for  righteousness  and  you  will,  but  what  difference  does  it  make 
been  sorry,  no  matter  what  the  decision  has  how  God  has  worked  ?  You  only  remove  the 
cost  him  !  I  take  it  there 's  something  sig-  difficulty  a  st^p  further  back,  you  don't  solve 
nificant  in  that  fact.  Mr.  Witte,  you  and  it.  Who  created  this  matter  which  contains 
I  are  only  two  out  of  a  multitude,  and  every  <  the  promise  and  potency  of  life '?  All  that 
other  one's  happiness  is  as  dear  to  him  as  has  been  said  of  the  only  true  happiness  I 
ours  to  us ;  now,  it  is  another  significant  firmly  believe,  only — ^has  n't  it  been  as  well 
fact  that  the  men  who  have,  as  you  may  say,  said  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  by  the 
flung  their  own  happiness  into  the  pool  with  modern  Altruists?" 

the  other  fellows  have  been  happier  than        <*  Yes,  ma'am,  it  has,"  said  Mitchel,  ad- 

those  who  have —well,  played  a  lone  hand,  vancing. 
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"  This  is  mj  friend  I  iold  you  of,"  said  poor  things ;  they  won't  look  that  way  at 

Witte.  each  other  long  1 " 

Berkely  bowed  in  silence  bnt  Ethel  held  <<  And  I  think/'  said  Berkely,  with  a  little 

out  her  hand.    Probably  Mitchel  had  not  screw  of  his  lips  as  though  he  brought  the 

the  slightest  idea  of  any  especial  grace  in  words  out  hardly,  '*  I  think  the  otlier  poor 

the  action ;  it  is  customary  in  the  West  to  beggar  taught  me  one  too.    l^iy  cynicism  is 

shake  hands  on  an  introduction.    He  shook  tolerably  cheap,  Ethel,  1  'm  not  proud  of  it. 

hands  with  great  cordiality,  saying  some-  See,  we  are  going." 

thing  Ethel  could  not  hear  for  just  then  the  The  hermit  and  Mitchel  were  standing 

boat  whistle  blew.  on  the  shore  tkud  both  waved  their  hats  as 

*^  We  must  go,"  said  Berkely  hastily,  *'  but  the  boat  moved  off.    Looking  back  they  saw 

thiok  the  whole  thing  over  and  if  you  want  the  western  sky  aflame  and  the  western  wa- 

help  to  get  away  from  here,  this  is  my  card,  ter  opal  in  the  light,  while  under  the  d'ark- 

I  shoold  be  glad — ^you  understand.    Good-  ening  hills  the  lonely  hut  stood  grim  and 

bye."    He  turned  to  Mitchel  and  said  a  silent,  making  no  sign  of  life, 

few  worda  in  a  low  tone,  while  Ethel  said  They  sat  on  deck  that  might  until  the  red 

to  Witte,  **You  will  think  it  over  again,  faded  from  the  sky,  the  hills  grew  into  shape- 

won't  you  ?  "    He  did  not  answer,  unless  it  less  black  masses  and  they  left  Lake  Pepin 

was  an  answer  to  silently  pick  a  pansy  from  behind  them,    ^'or  have  they  ever  returaed. 

the  little  bed  of  flowers  near  the  door  and  The  hermit  did  not  write  to  Berkely  but 

give  it  to  her.    The  boat  whistle  blew  again  Ethel  thinks  that  bhe  once  had  news  of  him. 

and  the  bell  began  to  ring.  Jt  was  in  the  September  of  that  same  year 

**  No,    1  'm   not  going,"  called  MitcheL  when  every  newspaper  was  a  death  list  be- 

"Good-bye."  cause  of  the  pestilence  which  wasted  the 

Berkely  and  his  wife  ran  down  the  shore  to  South.    Among  the  names  of  the  dead  at 

the  boat.  '*  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Mitchel,  some  obscure  town  in  Mississippi — so  blotted 

John  ?  "  said  Ethel  as  they  gained  the  deck,  in  the  type  she  could  not  read  it  rightly — 

**  Told  him  he  was  the  best  sermon  for  was  the  name,  *'  Herman  Witte,  volunteer 

the  Methodist  church  I  knew,  and  he  said  nurse,"  and  beneath  the  brief   comment, 

he  only  '  done  what   any   Christian   man  <*  Mr.  Witte  is  the  nurse  who  was  taken  sick 

would  do  for  another ;'  then  I  gave  him  some-  the  day  after  his  arrival" 

thing  for  any  charitable  object  he  might  She  handed  the  paper  to  Berkely.    He 

have  on  hand,  told  him  he  was  as  good  a  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  being  alone  with  his 

Christian  as  Marcus  Aurelius  and  went  off.  wife  gave  a  low  whistle. 

Bat,  Ethel,  that  fellow  has  taught  me  a  les-  *'  1  believe  it 's  that  Schopenhauer  fellow, 

son ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  I  who  am  the  bigoted  Ethel,"  he  said.    **  By  Jove,  if  the  unlucky 

prig, not  he."    Ethel  gave  him  a  look  which  beggar  did  n't  manage  to  make  a  failure  of 

nu^  the  woman  whose  cousin  died  in  Kan-  his  death  as  well  as  his  life  1 " 

sas  whisper  to  Mrs.  W^attles :  "  Just  married,  Octixve  Thanet. 
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HE  question,  whether  or  no  there  are  I  have  seen  rest  on  misunderstandings  or 

ethical    defects  in  the    teachings  of  perversions  of    our  Lord's  words,  mostly 

Jesus,  forms  a  vital  point  in  the  more  through  the  error  of  construing  into  univer- 

recent  discussions  of  Christology.   The  sal  statements  sayings  which  are  more  fairly 

strong  point  which  the  orthodox  argument  applicable  to  particular  cases,  or  limited 

has  always  made  on  the  moral  perfection  of  periods. 

Jesns's  teachings  has  been  assailed  by  speci-        Such  a  misunderstanding  has  beset,  for 

fications  to  the  contrary.    All  of  these  that  instance,  his  saying  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a 
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camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  merely  a  vivid  pictorial  intimation  that  we 

for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  must  be  forbearing  under  injuries.     We 

God."    The  fact  that  only  a  few  months  af-  must  beware  of  treating  Bible  statements 

terward  men  witnessed,  amid  the  zeal  en-  as  a  kind  of  jelly,  to  be  run  into  whatever 

kindled  at  Pentecost,  the  liberal  sacrifice  of  molds  we  think  fit. 

property  to  the  necessities  of  the  young  There  is  a  minority  of  Bible  readers  who 
church,  on  the  part  of  "as  many  as  were  think  that  our  Lord  spoke  literally,  and 
possessed  of  lands  or  houses,"  should  have  meant  substantially  what  he  said.  These 
pointed  to  our  Lord's  true  meaning.  When  are  of  two  classes,  the  Friends,  who  base 
he  then  spoke,  as  one  already  ujider  doom  by  upon  his  words  their  peculiar  doctrine  of 
the  heads  of  the  people,  and  in  the  shadows  non-resistance,  and  the  skeptics,  who,  at  the 
of  hi^  impending  destiny,  it  was,  humanly  antipodes  of  all  other  Bible  readers,  find  in 
speaking,  impossible  for  a  man  of  property  these  words  an  evidence  of  Jesus's  defect- 
to  peril  it  on  what  seemed  a  lost  cause,  or  iveness  as  an  ethical  teacher.  Some  will 
resign  it  to  follow  Jesus  to  his  cross.  It  call  to  mind  the  smart  and  shallow  little 
was,  however,  as  Jesus  then  said,  "  possible  book  which  appeared  in  England  some 
with  God  "  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king-  years  since,  to  show  that,  as  the  church  had 
dom ;  words  which  very  soon  received  f ul-  given  up  these  and  similar  characteristic 
fillment  in  the  total  change  of  the  situation  teachings  of  the  founder  as  untenable,  the 
which  the  Resurrection  brought  about ;  and  authority  of  the  founder  was  no  longer  re- 
in the  accession,  ever  since,  of  rich  as  well  garded  even  by  his  own  disciples  as  supreme. 
as  poor  to  the  glorified  cross.  Strange  that  With  both  of  these  parties,  the  Friends 
this  saying  should  still  be  misconstrued  into  and  the  skeptics,  I  agree  so  far  as  this:  I 
evidence  of  a  narrow  mind,  affected  by  class-  think  our  Lord  meant  substantially  what  he 
feeling  with  an  unworthy  prejudice  against  said. 

the  rich.    Somewhat  wider  is  the  range  of  But  I  regard  it  as  clearly  demonstrable  that 

thought  opened  to  us  by  another  of  these  he  did  not  intend  to  give  a  perpetual  rule,  but 

alleged  ethical  defects.    As  a  fair  specimen  spoke  only  for  an  emergency  then  present, 

of  them  all,  and  of  the  misunderstanding  It  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  society, 

that  so  construes  them,  Jesus's  well-known  in  a  mixed  world  like  this,  are  incompatible 

precepts  of  non-resistance  may  serve.  with  the  adherence  of  good  people  to  a  strict 

"  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil :  non-resistance  of  evil.    A  good  man,  who  Is 

but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  perfectly  willing  to  waive  his  personal  rights, 

cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other   also,"  etc  is  often  obliged  to  make  an  example  of  an 

(Matt.  V :  39-42.)     The  first  question  here  aggressor,  by  force  if  need  be,  and  bring  him 

to  be  raised  is  this  :  to  punishment  for  the  safety  of  society.     All 

Did  our  Lord  in  his  precepts  of  non-resist-  that  is  evident  to  us  in  this  point  of  view, 

ance  mean  substantially  what  he  said  ?  Was  we  must  presume,  was  equally  evident  to  the 

he  speaking  literally,  or  figuratively  ?    The  Lord  Jesus.    This  being  so,  all  the  more 

majority  of  Bible  readers  have  understood  wonder  that  he  did  not  qualify  his  strong 

him  as  speaking  figuratively,  meaning  that  language,  unless  indeed  it  was  meant  to 

we  should  not  retaliate,  but  should  be  dis-  serve  in  its  full  strength  to  meet  a  condition 

posed  rather  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  him  of  things  unlike  the  world's  general  experi- 

who  has  smitten  us  once.  Not  that  we  should  ence. 

actually  do  this,  or  any  of  the  other  things  Now  that  there  was  then  a  temporaiy  cri- 

Bpecified,  but  should  have  the  spirit  to  do  it.  sis,   to  which  a  non-resistant  course  was 

I  have  never  been  able  to  acquiesce  in  adapted,  is  just  as  evident  as  that  such  a 

this  view  with  a  good  conscience.    I  have  an  course  is  not  adapted  for  a  permanent  one. 

uneasy  feeling  that  strong  language  has  been  The  emergency  was  just  this : 

thinned  down  more  than  it  ought  to  be,  Christianity  was  about  to  engage  in  a 

when  a  precept  requiring  the  surrender  of  struggle  for  the  right  to  live.    The  sheep 

the  plainest  personal  rights  is  explained  as  were  to  be  matched  against  the  wolves. 
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Where  lay  any  hope  of  yictory  ?  ,  In  any  fight  away.    We  most  apply  to  them  the  principle 

with  teeth  and  claws  the  wolves  would  hope-  expressed  in  the  legal  maxim,  Cessante  ratione 

lessly  overmatch  the  sheep  eyeiy  time.    On  cessat  lex.    They  have  given  way,  because  the 

terms  of  force,  in  a  policy  of  n^istauce,  their  ground  they  were  based  on  has  given  way. 

destruction  was  certain.    There  was  but  one  Their  spirit  has  passed  into  other  forms* 

way  to  victory.    That  way  the  Master  chose.  The  form  in  which  the  gospel  record^has  em^^ 

He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  swoi-d  or  balmed  them  is  for  us  a  fossil,  outworn  and 

spear,  but  he  would  so  palsy  (he  nerves  of  to  he  regaixied  as  we  regard  the  prohibition 

kate  that  sword  and  spear  would  drop  from  of  statuaiy  in  the  second  commandment, 
hostile  bands.    Accordingly  he  prescribed  a        The  second  commandment  not  only  for- 

oourse  of  absolute  non-resistance,  amounting  bids   worshiping  graven  images,  but  it  for- 

to  an  utter  surrender  of  personal  rights,  in-  bids  making  them.    At  the  time  when  the 

spired  by  thorough-going  good-will,  and  a  commandment  was  given  the  tendency  to 

love  able  to  overmatch  cursing  with  blessing,  the  worship  of  images  was  so  strong  that 

A  world  impregnable  b«th  to  strong  argu-  even  the  making  of  them  could  not  be  al- 

ment  and  bard  knocks  should  yield  to  unre-  lowed.      That  danger  having  passed  away 

sisting  love.    Why  crucify,  bum,  behead,  for  us,  the  prohibition  has  passed  away  for 

despoil,  imprison  men  who  do  only  good  to  u<}  for  the  Divine  precepts  are  not  arbitrary, 

those  who  have  injured  them  worst  ?    The  but  reasonable.    When  a  dangerous  road 

world  most  ask  that  question.    When  asked,  has  been  repaired,  the  sign,  *' No  passing 

it  must  be  answered  by  recognizing  the  here,"  is  taken  away.    So  we  read  the  com- 

daim  of  the  proscribed  religion  to  live,  mandment,  "Thou   shalt  not    make   any 

This  result    the   Master's   precepts  were  graven  image ;"  we  respond,  **  Lord,  incline 

wisely  adapted  to  secure.  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law ;  "  and  we  fill  our 

History  now  comes  forward  to  testify  that  houses  with  statuary.  The  spirit  of  the  law 
the  disciples  took  the  very  course  which  I  has  passed  into  other  forms,  prohibiting 
understand  our  Master  as  recommending  idols  of  the  imagination,  idols  of  the  intellect, 
ibem  to  take.  They  outfaced  and  outwore  especially  all  religious  views,  practices,  no- 
persecution  by  the  sheer  constancy  of  the  tious  and  doctrines  that  are  unworthy  of 
meekest  non-resistance.  What  they  did  is  God,  or  dishonorable  to  him. 
fair  evidence  of  what  they  understood  him  This  fairly  illusti-ates  the  precept  I  have 
bad  them  do.  Furthermore,  as  to  the  be-  been  discussing,  as  one  of  (he  Bible  by-gones. 
nevolent  use  of  property  ("  Give  to  him  that  There  have  repeatedly  been,  there  may 
asketh  thee "),  history  testifies  again  that  again  be,  situations  in  which  Christian  dis- 
the  diseiplee  acted  on  a  theory  of  the  com-  ciples,  as  not  long  since  in  Madagascar,  may 
munity  of  goods  that  was  almost  com-  find,  as  the  primitive  disciples  found,  that 
nranistic  This  unstinted  open-handedness  the  Master's  precepts  of  non-resistance  show 
toward  one  another  during  their  period  of  the  only  way  to  cope  successfully  with  persecute 
mSering  and  danger  was,  indeed,  merely  ing  jH>wer,  But  when  the  victory  has  been 
the  natural  and  necessary  correlate  of  their  won,  the  armor  is  to  be  laid  by.  The  spirit 
attitude  of  self-surrender  toward  their  foes,  which  endured  the  weight  and  strain  of  such 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  feel  quite  armor  is  not  to  be  laid  by.  "  Love  your  ene- 
certain  of  the  oorrectness  of  the  view  I  have  mies"  To  cherish  this  spirit  steadfastly  is 
taken.  It  is  evident  what  the  emergency  was,  even  less  easy  than  to  act  the  non-resistant's 
ia  the  straggle  of  the  new  faith  for  the  right  part.  The  strain  of  the  outward  action  is 
to  live.  It  is  evident  what  the  only  htpe  brief;  the  strain  of  the  inward  struggle  is 
was,  namely,  in  sonle  course  that  would  palsy  prolonged.  The  man  who  can  rule  his  spirit 
the  nerves  of  hate.  It  is  evident  from  his-  can  act  the  martyr  whenever  there  is  need, 
toiy  that  the  disciples  took  that  course  and  The  dijfficulty  that  men  have  had  with 
tveeeeded  in  that  way.  We  must  therefore  these  precepts  of  non-resistance  will  illus- 
TiewUiese  precepts  (Matt.v.  39-42)  as  special  trate  a  disadvantage  which  seems  to  be  in- 
directions to  meet  a  difficulty  that  has  passed  separable  from  the  characteristic  excellence 
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of  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  the  A  similar  responsibility  lies  at  the  church's 

world.  door,  whenever  old  forms,   theological,  as 

This  excellence  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  well  as  biblical,  out  of  which  the  spirit  of 
spirit  of  revelation  to  pass  from  old  forms  Christianity  has  departed,  are  presented  as 
to  new  forms,  and  to  guide  evermore  the  still  vital  and  permanent  parts  of  Christian- 
advancing  thought  of  the  world.  The  at-  ity.  There  is  theological  nonsense  which 
tending  disadvantage  is  the  survival,  in  a  provokes  skeptical  nonsense.  There  are  in- 
stereotyped  record,  of  the  outworn  forms,  terpretations  of  the  Bible,  and  there  are 
or  fossils,  as  stumbling  stones  to  thought-  dogmas,  which  have  done  good  in  the  earlier 
lessness  and  skepticism.  There  is  one  point  times,  to  which  they  were  less  ill-suited 
of  view  in  which  this  disadvantage  is  re-  than  to  these  times,  in  which  they  cannot 
duced  to  its  lowest  terms,  viz. :  that  view  only  do  no  good,  but  are  mere  irritants  of 
which  regards  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  man^s  skepticism.  These  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
moral  and  religious  progress  under  Divine  pass  honorably  into  the  museum  of  mediae 
teaching ;  a  histoiy  of  moral  evolution^  cul-  val  theological  armor.  But  when,  instead, 
minating  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  the  old  helmets  and  breastplates  are  put 
God.  In  any  other  view  of  the  Bible  than  into  the  fire  of  the  modern  breech-loaders, 
this,  the  more  a  man  thinks,  the  more  will  only  to  be  hopelessly  riddled,  Christianity 
his  difficulties  with  the  Bible,  both  moral  suffers.  The  skeptic  cries  '<  outworn,"  and 
and  intellectual,  be  multiplied.  vaunts  the  advent  of  a  religion  that  is  *'  free." 

Furthermore,  the  history  of  the  interpre-  Thus  the  foolish  virgins  contrive  to  keep  their 

tation  of  these  precepts  illustrates  the  respon-  lamps  burning  by  borrowing  oil,  such  as  it 

sibility  of  some  Christians  for  some  existing  is,  from  those  who  are  reported  to  be  wise, 

skepticism.  As  contrasted  with  the  iUusions  of  '*  free 

The  responsibility  in  the  present  case  is  religion,"  the  emancipation  of  Christianity 

as  follows :  Christians  have  generally  re-  from  the  absurd  panoply  in  which  it  is  too 

garded  these  precepts,  in  the  form  they  wear,  often  equipped  is  a  fact     This  has  been 

as  intended  for  a  permanent  rule.     Chris-  going  on  in  the  past ;  it  is  still  going  on, 

tians  have  differed  in  taking,  some  the  lit-  and  will  go  on ;  and  herein  is  shown  the 

eral,  and  many  more  the  figurative  view  of  endless  hope  of  Christianity  as  the  guide  of 

them.    But  in  regarding  them,  in  their  ex-  the  world's  advancing  thought.    No  other 

istingform,  as  living  and  peimanent,  there  religion  has  shown  in  history  this  vital  power 

has  been  substantial  unanimity.  of  reconstructive  development    No  other 

This  has  engendered   skepticism.     The  has  sloughed  off  so  much  of  outworn  form 

skeptic  says  to  the  majority :  *'  If  you  can  in  antiquated  doctrines  and  interpretations 

evaporate  these  strong  words  into  mere  fig-  of  Scripture. 

ures  of  speech,  you  can  reduce  your  whole  The  sinfulness  of  resisting  tyrants,  the 

Bible  to  moonshine.    I  must  insist  on  its  sinfulness  of  taking  interest  on  loans,  the 

being  fairly  treated.    It  means  something  superior  holiness  of  unmarried  life,  the  ne» 

like  what  it  says.    The  minority  among  you  cessity  of  baptism  to  the  salvation  of  infants, 

(the  Friends)  are  right    Your  founder  has  the  necessity  of  church  membership  to  the 

proclaimed  principles  on  which  society  could  salvation  of  adults,  the  necessity  of  an  or^ 

not  last  for  three  months.    We  skeptics  can-  thodoz  creed  to  salvation,  the  inf aUibility 

not  recognize  such  a  teacher  as  ethically  of  General  Councils,  the  endless  misery  of 

perfect."  all  the  heathen,  the  sinfulness  of  women 

The  responsibility  for   such  skepticism  preaching  in  pulpits,  the  sinfulness  of  oer- 

lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  have  provoked  tain  scientific  doctrines  about  the  solar  sys- 

it  by  presenting,  as  a  permanent  and  uni-  tem,  and  the  earth,  and  the  origin  of  man, 

versally  pertinent  part  of  our  Lord's  teach-  are  specimens  of  the  outworn  notions  of 

ing  these,  to  us,  fossil  precepts,  whose  form  which,  in  great  part,  the  spirit  of  Christianity 

he  so  plainly  adapted  to  a  necessity  that  has  disencumbered  itself.    The    power   to 

has  passed  away.  slough  off  these  dead  intellectual  forms  at- 
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tests  the  vital  force  of  the  Christian  spirit,  service  to  his  faith  than  to  hold  himself  in 

jQst  as  a  tree  attests  its  life  in  spring,  when  hearty  sympathy  with  this  vital  process  of 

the  sprouting  of  the  fresh  leaves  shoves  off  reconstructive  development,  by  which   the 

the  dead  ones,  which  all  the  winter  winds  new  is  bom  naturaUy  into  the  place  of  the 

could  not  dislodge.  old,  and  by  which  the  law  of  the  spii-it  ever- 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  a  disciple  more  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  flesh, 
of  Jesus  can  in  these  days  render  no  better  James  Jf.  WhUon, 


FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

G|  LONG  this  quiet  wood-road,  winding  slow, 

Tl       When  free  October  ranged  its  sylvan  ways, 

t  \     And,  vaulting  up  the  teiTaced  steep  below, 

^         Chased  laughing  sunbeams  thro*  the  golden  days, 
In  matchless  beauty,  tender  and  serene. 
The  gentian  reigned,  an  undisputed  queen. 

One  sudden  break,  half  down  the  lengthening  shade, 

Revealed  a  dark-rimmed  circle,  still  and  lone, — 
Her  presence  filled  that  sun-illumined  glade. 

She  made  the  enchanted  solitude  her  own ; 
The  heavens  above  their  watch  eternal  kept. 
And,  steeped  in  light,  the  embracing  woodland  slept. 

Pale  knots  of  grasses  fringed  the  open  space, 

Her  lifted  cups  passed  lightly  thro'  and  thro', — 
Each  chalice  molded  in  divinest  grace. 

Each  brimmed  with  pure,  intense  and  perfect  blue ; 
Alone  and  spotless  in  her  virgin  fame, 
Her  life  upheld  the  year's  immortal  claim. 

Now  wail  low  winds  about  the  forest  eaves, 

Now  life  grows  cold  'neath  cold  and  dreary  skies, 
And  rustling  ankle-deep  in  fallen  leaves, 

The  lone,  deserted  wood-path  blanching  lies ; 
Yet,  pinched  and  wan,  of  youthful  charm  bereft, 
The  last  forsaken  gentian  still  is  left. 

A  wondrous  fairness  hath  the  perfect  flower, 

Serenely  calm  beneath  a  sapphire  sky, 
But  holier  far,  in  autumn's  wildest  hour. 

The  constant  love  that  cannot  wholly  die ; 
To  me  her  radiant  youth  new  faith  did  bring, 
Yet  now  her  pallor  seems  a  higher  thing. 

Thrilled  by  her  gaze,  I  deem  no  fancy  wild 

Where  spirit  grace  outlasts  the  ruder  clay ; 
For  me,  the  autumn's  last  and  loveliest  child 

Takes  not  even  now  her  haunting  charm  away. 
But  when  cold  storms  have  stnpped  the  snow-clad  hiU, 
In  finer  spirit-presence  lingers  still  I  Elaine  Goodale* 
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J  JVr.  THOMAS  MATHESON,  an  Eng-  contained.    No  one  had  a  more  extravagant 

111  lishman  of  pronounced  type^  wearing  curiosity,  and  the  package  was  tossed  over 

ji\  B^^^  S^^J  whiskers,  and  showing  in  to  him,  and  he  was  instructed  to  register  his 

^  J     his  florid  face  signs  of  good  living  name  and  addi*ess,  in  case  the  real  owner 

and  a  somewhat  choleric  temper  was  saunter-  should  appear  and  wish  to  redeem  his  prop- 

ing  through  the  streets  of  a  New  England  erty. 

city  one  July  morning,  whiling  away  the  *'  Names  something  like,"  remarked  the 

hour  that  remained  before  it  should  be  neo-  clerk. 

essary  to  take  the  train  for  a  popular  sea-  "  Yes,  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  Mat- 
side  resort.  He  looked  in  at  the  shop  win-  son,"  said  the  gentleman,  examining  the 
dows,  he  followed  idly  the  movements  of  card  which  bore  foi;  sole  address,  <*Mr. 
busier  men  and  seeing  a  crowd  in  a  doorway,  Thomas  Matson,  to  be  called  for."  He 
under  a  red  flag,  he  stopped  to  see  what  at-  walked  off  with  bis  purchase  and  held  it  in 
tracted  it.  There  was  an  auction  within  and  his  hand  as  he  sat  in  tbe  railway  train.  He 
a  placard  told  him  that  the  goods  on  sale  had  no  traveling  companion  and  he  amused 
were  the  unclaimed  packages  which  had  re-  himself  with  watching  the  passengers  who 
mained  in  the  office  of  an  express  company  filled  the  car.  Long  experience  in  traveling 
beyond  the  term  of  years  which  the  law  re-  had  made  him  expert  in  selecting  a  seat 
quired  the  company  to  hold  them.  By  the  which  should  command,  if  possible,  a  view  of 
rules  of  the  sale,  the  buyer  had  no  means  of  agreeable  or  interesting  compagnons  de  vo^ 
knowing  what  the  package  contained  on  age.  He  had  little  care  to  make  acquaint- 
which  he  was  bidding ;  he  could  only  guess,  ances,  but  found  his  entertainment  in  watch- 
and  the  bulk  or  weight  or  general  appear-  ing  faces,  figures  and  movements.  He  was 
ance  furnished  the  only  clue  to  the  contents,  not  much  of  a  reader  of  books  or  journals 
As  Mr.  Matheson  entered  the  doorway  the  and  quickly  made  the  news-vender  to  under- 
auctioneer  was  calling  for  bids  on  a  light,  stand  that  he  should  pitch  his  waces  out  of 
small  box  which  he  held  up  before  the  the  window  if  they  were  tossed  into  his  lap, 
crowd.  but  he  was  not  unskillful  in  grouping  people, 

"  It 's  fragile,  gentlemen  ;  it  says  so  on  the  interpreting  their  dumb  signs  and  filling 

card,  and  any  one  could  tell  as  much  by  the  out  the  outlines  of  life  which  they  furnished 

general  appearance  of  the  package.    Some  to  the  eye.    His  glance  now  raked  a  small 

delicate  piece  of  glass  probably — "  company  of  young  people,  presided  over  by 

"  A  bottle  of  hair-oil,  may  be,"  came  from  a  youthful  matron,  in  high  spirits  over  their 

a  voice  in  the  crowd.  holiday,  with  the  exception  it  might  be,  of 

"  Or  Lachryma  Christi**  rejoined  the  anc-  one  girl  dressed  in  black  who  spent  her  time 

tioneer ;   "  some  precious  spirits,  a  drop  of  chiefly  in  reading,  ansVering  only  when  di- 

which  is  worth  one  of  Cleopatra's  pearls,  rectly  accosted.    Her  face  and  manner  took 

Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  there 's  some-  his  attention  more  than  those  of  her  more 

thing  worth  while  in  this. dainty  package,  boisterous   companions.    Here  were  youth 

If  Mr.  Thomas  Matson  is  in  the  crowd,  let  and  beauty  and  gayety  and  careless  hope, 

him  come  forward,  prove  his  identity,  pay  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  one  figure,  as 

charges  and  take  the  package.    If  not,  how  he  chose  to  phrase  it,  of  young  sorrow.     It 

much  am  I  offered  for  this  little  and  probably  was  no  unusual  sight.    How  often  had  he 

valuable  little  parcel,  contents  imknown?"  seen  it,  like  that  picture  of  early  grief  which 

Twenty-five  cents  was  offered.  comes  into  life  to  foretell  and  yet  is  an- 

"  Fifty,"  said  Mr.   Matheson.    He    had  heeded.     The'  little  company  of  happy  peo- 

heard,  as  he  thought,  his  own  name,  and  he  pie  paid  scarcely  more  attention  to  this  one 

had  some  curiosity  to  see  what  the  package  shadow  than  she  paid  to  them.    Had  she 
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tasted  their  pleasure  once,  would  she  taste  front,  and  he  held  it  for  a  few  moments  be- 

ifc  again  ?  or  had  she  become,  like  so  many  fore  him,  toying  with  it  and  gaessing  its 

others,  an  unnumbered  nun,  walking  noise-  contents.    There  seemed  something  almost 

lessly  through  the  world's  ways?  ungentlemanly  in  opening  it  at  all,  for  a 

Behind  the  mask  of  his  three  score  and  feminine  delicacy  hung  about  it,  and  his 
ten  years  and  his  English  stolidity,  Mr.  own  possession  was  of  the  most  accidental 
Matheson  retained  a  certain  original  senti-*  and  unwarranted  kind.  Was  he  not  inidely 
ment  which  only  needed  to  be  exposed  to  breaking  in  upon  some  privacy?  was  he 
daylight  to  seem  utterly  foolish,  but  could  not  laying  hands  upon  some  ark?  At  length 
be  safely  encouraged  for  his  own  unshared  he  slowly  pushed  aside  the  wire  hook  and 
delectation.  Those  who  knew  him,  as  they  lifted  the  lid.  A  soft  nest  of  cotton  wool 
thought,  well,  saw  in  him  a  restless  man,  enveloped  the  contents  of  the  box  and  be 
whose  family  had  been  broken  up  by  death  gently  removed  the  layers.  There  came 
or  by  too  much  life,  who  was  now  in  Lon-  forth,  carefully  en  wound,  a  frail  vase  of 
don,  now  in  New  York,  now  in  Melbourne,  crystal,  of  antique  form,  the  glass  duU  with 
BOW  in  Calcutta,  who  seemed  equally  at  age,  and  emitting,  when  the  soft  plug  of 
home  and  equally  a  stranger  in  all  places,  wool  was  withdrawn,  a  faint  odor  of  roses, 
perpetually  seeking  new  scenes,  who  would  There  is  sometimes  in  an  odor  a  finer  re- 
prove at  times  a  most  agreeable  companion,  minder  of  the  past  than  is  to  be  found  in 
and  then  would  break  oS.  into  a  moody  mis-  anything  which  assails  the  eye  or  ear,  and 
anthrope,  with  money  enough  to  suffer  him  Mr.  Matheson  lingered  over  this  fragrance 
to  poTBue  his  whims,  a  looker-on  in  the  Vi-  trying  to  recall  distinctly,  but  in  vain, 
eima  of  the  world,  who  would  one  day  disap-  the  associations  which  it  suggested.  The 
pear  from  sight  a  little  longer  than  usual,  vase  itself,  somewhat  more  vaguely  accosted 
and  not  coming  back  would  be  pronounced  him  with  familiarity,  and  he  tui-ned  it,  held 
probably  dead.  He  lived  in  cities  and  at  it  to  the  light  and  looked  long  and  search- 
watering  places,  seeking  crowds  and  watch-  ingly  at  it  as  if  it  could  disclose  to  him  its 
ing  them  as  if  that  were  the  business  of  his  history.  But  his  mind  refused  to  respond 
life.                           *  with  certainty,  and  after  a  while  with  a  sigh 

He  left' the  train  at  the  station  near  Calu-  he  returned  it  to  the  case  from  which  he 

met  Beach,  and  he  noticed  that  the  company  had  taken  it.    YiThatever  the  vase  was,  it 

he  had  been  watching  also  alighted  here,  had  a  sacredness  about  it  which  forbade  his 

He  saw  them  again  at  his  hotel,  their  travel-  leaving  it  on  his  table  for  anybody's  inspec- 

iog  dress  exchanged  for  Hght  muslins,  ex-  tion  and  jostling. 

eept  that  the  one  Niobe  still  retained  her  There  were  not  many  interesting  people 
dark  dress  and  her  trist  expression.  He  at  Calumet  At  any  rate  not  many  who  in- 
paced  the  piazza,  cigar  in  mouth,  casting  a  terested  Mr.  Matheson,  although  the  English- 
glance  into  the  parlors,  and  finding  no  other  man,  being  something  of  a  novelty,  was 
goests  more  interesting  than  these,  con-  of*  interest  to  the  guests.  He  smoked,  he 
tinned,  after  his  fashion,  the  speechless  ac-  walked  on  the  beach,  he  went  out  boating, 
qoaintance  which  he  had  begun.  The  con-  he  bowled,  he  did  whatever  anybody  else 
trasts  in  the  g^up  were  enough  to  give  it  did,  and  did  everything  well,  but  people 
an  integrity  of  its  own,  and  he  promised  were  not  content  with  this ;  they  all  had 
himself  the  mild  pleasure  of  spelling  out  their  lives  and  their  family  connections  and 
their  little  story  as  he  should  meet  them  day  local  interests.  What  were  his  ?  he  had  few 
hj  day.  letters,  but  many  papers  which  seemed  to 

TVhen  he  went  to  his  room  at  night  his  have  wandered  about  the  world  in  search  of 

eye  fell  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Matson's  parcel  him  and  to  have  started  from  quite  the  oppo- 

and  he  stripped  it  of  its  paper  covering,  site  ends  of  the  earth.    He  was  always  polite 

retaining  the  address  card  for  possible  fut-  and  often  good-natured  but  he  made  few 

ore  identification.    A  box  of  white,  thin  advances.    He  had  learned  early  the  names 

vood  was  disclosed,  the  lid  hooked  to  the  of  thgse  guests  who  interested  him.    The 
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merry  girls,  just  let  loose  from  school  life  "  Mr.  Matheson,"  said  Jenny  Granger, 
were  Grangers,  the  matronizing  young  **  I  wish  you  were  on  our  side.  I  am  sure 
mother  was  Mrs.  Davenport,  the  sad-feat-  we  need  some  help." 
ured  girl  was  Edith  Wharton.  There  was  *<  Take  my  place,  Mr.  Matbeson,**  said  her 
little  difficulty  in  such  a  place  in  securing  a  sister  Mary.  '*  My  arm  aches,  and  I  've  not 
speaking  acquaintance,  none  it  should  be  made  a  single  strike." 
said,  for  a  well-bred  Englishman  of  fatherly  "  You  are  taking  me  on  faith,  young  la- 
age,  but  the  speaking  acquaintance  was  not  dies,'^he  said.  But  he  stepped  to  the  alley, 
at  firet  pushed  far  by  Mr.  Matheson.  It  nevertheless,  and  poised  the  largest  ball  in  his 
was  enough  for  him  that  all  conditions  were  hand.  It  went  spinning  and  twisting  as  if 
provided  whenever  he  should  choose  to  take  out  of  a  rifle  bore  and  seemed  to  knock 
advantage  of  them.  His  very  reserve  gave  down  each  pin  of  the  ten  itself.  The  girls 
him  accumulating  favor.  on  his  side  clapped  triumphantly.    He  did 

It  chanced  one  day  that  he  was  in  the  not  join  them  soon  enough,  however,  to  save 

bowling  alley;  the  rain  had  made  in-door  them  from  defeat,  but  he  saved  them  from  a 

amusements  desirable  and  he  was  watching  crushing  defeat  and  nearly  wrested  victory 

a  party  bowling.    The  party  included  the  from  the  opposite  side.    His  own  interest 

Grangers  and  Miss  Wharton ;  Mrs.  Daven-  was  in  watching  Miss  Wharton,  who  rolled 

port,    who   was   a  pretty,  languid  young  even  better  after  he  became  her  antagonist, 

mother,  found  bowling  rather  a  violent  ex-  as  indeed  the  game  was  narrowed  down  to  a 

ercise  and  easily  accepted  the  office  of  scorer,  contest  between  the  two. 

"  Do  you  never  bowl,  Mr.  Matheson  ?  "  "  If  I  were  a  young  man,  Miss  Wharton," 

she  asked.  he  said  as  the  party  moved  away  from  the 

<<  Yes,  I  have  bowled.    I  have  even  scored."  alley,  "  I  should  not  rest  until  I  had  beaten 

A  burst  of  laughter  came  from  one  of  the  you." 

alleys.     Miss  Jenny    Granger,  making  a  "  You  beat  me  after  you  began  rolling, 

feeble  and  useless  roll  had  spread  her  skirt  Mr.  Matheson." 

on  either  side  to  defend  her  poor  ball  from  **  You  are  right  Miss  Wharton.    Thank 

ridicule.  you  for  reminding  me  to  speak  the  tmth. 

*^  Three  1 "  came  the  derisive  tally  from  I  never  let  my  gallantry  lead  me  into  an  idle 

the  girls  of  the  opposite  side,  and  Mrs.  word  without  repenting  it.    Meantime,  who 

Davenport  proceeded  to  mark  it  down.  taught  you  to  bowl  ?  you  have  one  knack  of 

'*  Miss  Jenny  is  out  of  practice."  the  wrist  which  is  not  common.    In  fact  it 

"  Yes,  the  only  onfe  who  never  fails  to  do  is  as  near  my  own  as  a  young  lady's  can  be 

her  best  is  Edith  Wharton."  near  an  old  gentleman's."  He  seemed  to  have 

*'  Yet  she  does  not  seem  to  take  much  in-  awakened  some  painful  recollection,  for  his 

terest  in  the  play."  companion  changed  color,  and  he  went  on 

"  O,  that  is  her  way  in  everything.    She  quickly :    "  It  is  a  curious  sport  and  a  gen- 
is  a  riddle."  erous  one.    I  always  think  the  better  of  a 

"  Her  dress  explains  something,"  said  Mr.  young  man  or  a  young  woman  who  bowls 

Mathesonwiththebrief  assurance  of  an  eld-  well.    Kings  in  my  country  have  always 

erly  gentleman.  been  fond  of  bowls, — ^when  they  have  been 

"  Yes,  something.    No  doubt  her  father  kings.    Do  you  shoot,  Miss  Wharton  ?    I 

was  more  to  her  when  she  had  none  than  mean  with  a  bow  and  arrows ;  do  you  row  ? 

when  he  pretended  to  have  a  daughter."  do  you  ride?  do  you  walk?  do  you  dance t 


**.Ah,  it  is  her  father  for  whom  she  is  in        "  May  I  do  one  and  not  all  ?  " 
mourning? "  "  No,  you  must  do  all  to  do  one  well. 

"  I  suppose  so.    He  haa  been  dead  three        "  I  believe  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  each, 
years,  but  I  do  not  see  that  she  shows  any        "  Ride  with  me  then  to-morrow  morning, 

sign  of  changing  her  dress.    One  would  There  is  a  fairly  good  saddle-horse  in  the 

think  she  had  taken  a  vow."  stable." 

«  A  double  strike  for  Edith,  Aunt  Louise."       "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Matheson.    I  have  not 
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ridden  this  Bommer  and  I  can't  nndertake  scent,  he  held  it  up  to  the  light.  "  Sare]y, 
to  ride  as — as  your  queens  ride."  surely,"  he  murmured,  "  I  have  known  this 
'^  Their  riding  has  been  rather  official.  I  peculiar  fragrance  before,  and  this  form  is 
don't  want  such  as  that."  Mr.  Matheson's  familiar  to  me."  Now  as  before  the  vase 
reserve  had  broken  down  at  his  first  real  en-  seemed  to  act  somewhat  as  a  charm  and  to 
counter  with  Miss  Wharton.  The  bowling  draw  his  memory  to  scenes  painful  to  recall, 
had  made  them  friends,  and  if  anything  were  yet  persistent  io  their  clinging  to  his  thought, 
needed  to  attract  him  further,  he  found  it  "  When  I  know  this  Edith  Wharton  a  lit- 
in  the  half-hesitating  manner  with  which  tie  better,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'  I  will  give 
she  pronounced  his  name,  and  showed  as  he  it  to  her.  I  will  not  be  plagued  by  these 
thought  a  maidenly  shyness  with  a  womanly  memories."  His  face  flushed  and  he  turned 
courage.  He  allowed  himself  to  extend  the  away  from  himself  angrily, 
cordiality  he  had  shown  her  to  her  compan-  The  last  thing  before  retiring  that  even- 
ions  andmade  himself,  as  the  saying  is,  agree-  ing  he  had  reminded  Miss  Wharton  of  her 
^le  thai  evening.    There  certainly  was  a  promise. 

sabtle  flatteiy  in  the  expectant  eyes  which  **  If  it  be  fair  to-morrow.  Miss  Wharton, 

waited  on  him  as  he  entered  the  room  and  we  will  have  our  ride  after  breakfast  ?  " 

fell  easily  into  speech.    It  had  not  been  the  **  Yes,  Mr.  Matheson,"  she  had  said, "  and 

fortune  of  the  girls  of  the  Granger  party,  to  f&ir  with  me  means  anything  short  of  a  hard 

hear  or  take  part  in  much  conversation,  rain." 

The  talk  in  which  they  indulged  was  gen-  The  day  proved  fair  enough  for  the  most 
erally  of  that  sort  which  flutters  only  just  exacting.  A  cloudless  sky  was  above,  and 
aboye  the  groimd ;  sentences  framed  beyond  the  horses'  hoofs  beat  upon  the  hard  sand 
the  simplest  construction  were  never  essayed  as  they  rode  along  the  beach  in  the  direction 
by  them  and  the  weakness  of  these  phrases  of  a  little  fishing  village  a  few  miles  jto  the 
was  rendered  only  more  emphatic  by  the  use  westward.  Mr.  Matheson  looked  with  sat- 
of  expletives.  It  was  a  disclosure  of  unim-  isfaction  upon  his  companion  as  they  rode 
agined  wealth  then  to  them  when  Mr.  Math-  side  by  side.  She  had  an  erect  carriage  and 
eson,  taking  up  the  nearest  theme,  began  to  she  rode  well.  He  was  quite  willing  to  gal- 
expand  and  illustrate  it,  to  tell  his  own  ex-  lop  with  her,  pointing  only  now  and  then  at 
perience  and  draw  forth  their  own  feeble  some  fine  effect  of  sea  or  land.  The  color 
comments.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  Edith  came  and  went  in  her  face.  It  was  long 
Wharton,  yet  his  glance  drew  her  into  the  since  she  had  known  the  exhilaration  of  a 
circle  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  ride. 

was  talking  only  to  her.    He  was  vain  in-  "  I  shall  add  your  riding  to  your  bowling, 

deed  of  the  gift  which  he  possessed,  and  Miss  Wharton,"    Mr.  Matheson  at  length 

needed  only  to  wish  to  please  a  single  person  said.    *^  You  must  have  had  as  good  a  mas- 

to  exert  himself  to  great  lengths.    He  tried  ter  in  the  one  as  the  other." 

in  vain,  meanwhile,  to  read  the  changes  in  <<  I  had  the  same  master,"  she  said,  and 

her  manner  from  absorbed  attention  to  bro-  then  was  silent.    They  had  left  the  beach 

ken,  even  agitated  distraction.    Little  that  now  and  were  riding  through  the  pines, 

he  said  seemed  in  any  way  to  account  for  The  quiet  of  the  woods  tempted  to  a  leisurely 

these  changes,  and  when  the  evening  was  pace  and  conversation  thus  was  easier, 

over  and  he  went  to  his  room,  he  recalled  the  "How  fragrant  these    pines  are,"  said 

BQbjectB  on  which  he  had  conversed,  puzzling  Miss  YHiarton.    "  The  odor  always  takes  me 

himself  in  the  effort  to  explain  by  them  her  back  to  my  childhood,  when  I  lived  among 

nninteliigible  feeling.     As  he  sat  in  his  them." 

diair  pondering  he  saw  i^ain  the  box  which  «  Yes,  there  is  something  peculiarly  fine 

held  the  fragrant  vase.    He  opened  it,  re-  and  subtle  about  perfume.    We  have  no  way 

movedtiieooveringsandtook  out  the  delicate  of  describing  it  or  repeating  it  or  convey- 

crystal.    Again  its  faint  perfume  appealed  ing  the  notion  of  it  to  any  one  else,  yet  the 

to  him.    He  looked  at  it,  he  drew  in  its  mof  delicate  differences  are  clear  and  dia- 
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tinct  to  us,  and  a  wlii£f  of  fragra&ce  will  had  they  noticed  that  a  thunder  stonn  was 

sometimes  bring  back  to  us  the  most  com-  coming  up  with  great  swiftness, 

plete  scenes.    An  odor  is  sometimes,  too,  "  There  is  an  old  mill  jost  out  of  the  yil- 

yery  elusive.    I  have  lately  been  trying  in  lags,"  said  Mr.  Matheson.    **  I  had  that  in 

vain  to  recover  an  exact  recollection  through  mind  as  the  end  of  our  ride.    Come,  we  will 

a  mere  sniff  of  faded  roses."    Miss  Wharton  gallop  over  there."    He  led  the  way,  but 

struck  her  pony  quickly  and  for  a  time  noth-  the  storm  was  gaining  on  them.    The  drops 

ing  more  could  be  said.    But  Mr.  Mathe-  began  to  fall  just  as  they  reached  an  old 

son's  mind  was  still  on  one  subject,  and  he  wharf,  disused  now,  which  jutted  out  into 

resumed  it.    **  I  have  traveled  so  much  and  the  water.    The  tid^  was  low  and  they  rode 

broken  up  my  old  home  so  completely  that  their  horses  beneath  the  wharf,  where  at 

I  do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  reconstruct  least  they  would  be  protected  from  the  rain 

what  I  call  the  middle  distance.    I  can  re-  and  where  they  could  stay  until  the  tide 

member  what  has  happened  within  a  few  tturned.    They  dismounted  and  sat  npon  a 

years,  with  great  particularity,  and  I  recall  stone  holding  the  'horses'  bridles  looeely  in 

my  childhood,  too ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  re-  their  hands. 

member   precisely   events   and   scenes   of  "  This  is  like  a  dream  to  me,"  said  Mr. 

twenty-five  or  thirty  years  back.    I  suppose  Matheson.    ^  I  could  swear  I  had  been  in 

I  was  looking  forward  then  so  eagerly  that  Uiis  place  before,  and  had  come  in  to  escape  a 

I  did  not  pay  such  strict  attention  to  what  storm,  yes,  and  bad  ridden  with  a  young  girl, 

was  right  at  hand.    You  see,  Miss  AVharton,  — ^but  it  was  years  ago,  if  it  ever  happened, 

we  do  not  stop  looking  forward  when  we  are  Good    heavens  1 "  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 

forty  or  forty-five."  starting  up  and  looking  about  him,  and  then 

"  Do  you  ever  come  to  a  time  when  you  keenly  at  the  girl  who  was  gazing  curiously 

do  not  look  back,  Mr.  Matheson  ? "  at  him.    <<  You  are  Miss  Edith  Wharton, 

<*  One  does  not  begin  to  look  back  very  aren't  you?  and  I  am  old  Thomas  Mathe- 

much  till  he  has  ceased  to  look  forward  in-  son  ?  and  this  is  Barham  Light  near  Cal- 

stinctively.    You  are  young  to  have  had  umet  Beach?  and  we  are  in  America  and 

trouble,"  he   added  presently  in  a  gentler  not  in  England?"    He  spoke  half  whimsi- 

voice.    "  I  know  that  you  have  no  father."  cally  and  half  earnestly. 

"  He  wss  very  good  to  me,"  she  said  ab-  <*  It  is  even  so,"  she  said.    ''We  are  we, 

sently.    '*  Mr.  Matheson,  how  can  one  learn  and  this  is  this." 

to  forget  ?  Remembering  seems  to  me  easy  "  Well,  at  least  I  have  made  out  tiie  pus- 
enough."  zle,  for  all  the  pieces  have  suddenly  jumped 
\  **  You  cannot  forget.  No  one  ever  can.  together.  How  singular  it  is  I  I  am  almost 
The  only  forgetfulness  is  in  sleep  or  the  repeating  word  for  word  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  People  talk  lightly  about  forgiving  Atlantic  a  story  which  was  told  in  England 
and  forgetting.  The  one  is  as  easy  as  the  thirty  years  ago."  He  laughed  a  little  but 
other."  his  laugh  gave  place  to  a  graver  face.    *'  Do 

<<  O,  it  must  be  easier  to  forget !  "    The  you  care  to  hear  a  sentence  out  of  an  old 

words  came  out  with  a  sudden  explosion  of  man's  romance  ?  " 

feeling  which  stai-tled  him.  '^  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  it." 

<'  Have  you  found  it  then  so  difficult?  "  ^  It  will  not  take  me  long.    I  think  I  am 

*^  O  no,  my  trouble  is  in  not  being  foi^  an  old  enough  man  to  tell  my  early  romance 

given,"  and  she  looked  at  the  old  man  with  to  a  young  g^irl  who  is  very  likely  fancy  free, 

a  forced  smile.  I  was  forty  years  old  before  I  was  married. 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,"  he  replied.    "I  I  lived  in  England  where  I  was  bora,  at 

think  I  should  find  it  easy  to  forgive  you  if  Wells,  in  Somersetshire — " 

you  had  offended  me  in  any  way.'*    She  "  At  Wells  ? " 

made  no  answer  and  they  came  now  in  sight  *'  Yes.  There  is  a  glorious  cathedral  there. 

of  the  little  village  and  saw  boats  riding  My  father  had  an  estate  which  passed  to  me. 

upon  the  water  in  the  offing.    Not  till  sow  I  was  the  only  son,  and  I  had  a  lestless  dis- 
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poBitioo.    Itraveledafter  I  left  Oxford  and  roees  cliogiDgto  it    Bat  I  did  not.    It  is 

rarely  came  home,  but  one  sammer  I  was  in  long  since  I  have  thought  of  those  days. 

England  and  spending  a  few  weeks  on  the  Other  things  have  crowded  them  out." 

Cornwall  coast    There  I  met  a  young  girl,  '*  Is  Mrs.  Matheson  living  ?  "  asked  the 

the  daoghter  of  a  Cornish  clergyman.    Her  girl  in  a  low  voice, 

name,  like  yours  was  Editii,  Edith  Wilton."  "  No,  my  dear,  she  died  five  yean  ago." 

"  Edith  Wilton  1 "  "  Five  years  ago  I " 

^  Yes.    The  name  seems  familiar  to  you.  "  Yes,  does  it  seem  a  great  >vhile  ?  I  have 

I  shall  think  this  place  is  bewitched,  and  traveled  so  incessantly  since  that  I  confess 

that  you  will  be  telling  me  of  a  double  ex-  it  seems  more  than  five  times  five  years.'* 

perience.    Well,  I  had  no  trouble  in  falling  ^  Have  you  the  vase  now  ? — ^the  other  one 

in  love  with  that  Edith,  any  more  than —  I  mean  ?  ** 

and  a.  very  dear  wife  she  made  me.    It  was  **I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  been  back 

while  we  were  riding  together  one  day,  after  in  my  house  for  five  years.    I  have  not  been 

we  were  engaged,  that  we  were  caught  in  a  there  since  my  wife  died." 

thunder  storm  and  took  shelter  under  a  *'  And  this  other  vase  ? " 

ruined  wharf,  very  like  this  indeed.    AU  '*  I  was  looking  at  it  only  last  night,  and 

that  is  singular  enough  as  a  coiucidenoe,  I  said  to  myself,  when  I  come  to  know  Miss 

yon  will  see.    But  a  more  curious  fact  re-  Edith  Wharton  better,  I  shall  ask  her  to  let 

mains,  and  one  exceedingly  interesting  to  me  give  it  to  her.    I  should  like  to  give  it 

me.    While  we  were  sitting  beneath  the  to  you.    There  are  some  painful  as  well  as 

wharf,  my  eye  fell  on  something  shining  pleasant  associations  which  it  calls  up,  and 

among  the  stones.    I  took  it  up  and  wash-  now  that  I  have  at  length  settled  fairly  the 

iag  it  in  the  water,  which,  as  here,  flowed  flitting  recollections  which  hovered  over  it, 

up  under  the  piers,  found  it  was  a  very  del-  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  part  with  it.    It  is 

icate  crystal  vase  which  had  probably  been  too  much  like  having  a  ghost  for  a  familiar, 

cast  ashore  from  some  wreck.    It  was  a  treafr-  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  have  any  but  agree- 

ure-trove,  and  we  were  young  enough  in  our  able  associations  with  it    Come,  the  storm 

fancy  to  make  much  of  it    We  imagined  is  over.    Shall  we  mount  our  steeds  again  ? 

that  whexiiyie  sea  flavor  had  disappeared  I  don't  believe  we  shall  find  any  pieces  of 

there  was  ftaint  odor  of  roses  about  the  brio-a-brac  here,  if  we  hunt  ever  so  long." 

vase,  and  after  that  I  used  to  bring  a  rose  They  rose  and  led  their  horses  out  into  the 

to£dith  every  day  to  place  in  the  vase  which  open  air»    A  few  drops  were  still  falling 

stood  on  her  table.  and  there  were  some  threatening  clouds,  but 

'*  Mr.  Matheson  I "  the  wind  was  at  their  backs  and,  driven 

"WelL"  by  it,  they  rode  rapidly  homeward.    Miss 

*'  Where  is  the  vase  now  ?  "  Wharton  kept  a  pertinacious  silence,  scarcely 

**  I  don't  wonder  yon  ask.    You  expected  answering  her  companion  s  questions,  and 

me  to  have  found  its  fellow  hero  under  the  he  watched  her  secretly,  wondering  at  her 

wharf.    No,  I  have  not  found  it  here,  but  I  knotted  face  and  abstracted  manner, 

have  found  the  solution  of  a  vexatious  asso-  *^  Has  my  story  made  you  dumb  ?  "  he 

ciation  which  has  been  eluding  me  ever  since  said  finally.    **1  did  not  mean  to  oppress 

I  came  to  Calumet  Beach.    The  day  I  was  you  with  it,  but  I  am  afraid  the  coincidence 

coming  here,  I  chanced  oddly,  by  the  merest  has  seemed  a  bit  uncanny  to  you." 

aeddent,  upon  a  vase  so  curiously  like  the  **  You  were  very  good  to  tell  it  to  me,"  she 

one  I  have  been  telling  you  of  that  it  has  s^d  at  length,  *'  but  Mr.  Matheson,  if  you 

been  puzzling  me  ever  since  to  explain  the  please,  do  not  give  me  the  vase,  at  least  not 

association.    You  may  think  it  strange  that  now.    I  am  afraid,"  and  she  gave  an  uneasy 

I  should  not  at  once  have  thought  of  the  old  lat^h,  **  that  I  am  a  little  superstitious,  and 

vase  which  I  gave  to  Edith,  thirty  years  ago,  if  you  do  not  mind  I  will  humor  my  no- 

sspecially  when  not  only  the  form  is  the  tion." 

same  but  thei«  is  a  delicate  odor  of  old  *<  Well,  I  will  keep  the  vase,  and  perhaps 
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I  have  exorcised  any  homeless  spirit  there  repeated  the  whole  of  Tapper's  Proverbial 

may  have  been  in  it.    You  shall  have  it  Philosophy  to  her  this  morning,  she  might 

whenever  you  want  it.    I  would  i*ather  you  just  as  likely  have  taken  one  of  her  freaks 

should  have  it  than  I."  of  solitude." 

When  Mr.  Matheson  went  to  di'ess  for  "  She  certainly  would  have  had  excellent 
dinner  he  saw  the  vase  standing  upon  his  excuse  in  that  case.  A  morning  of  unchecked 
table.  He  had  neglected  to  put  it  in  its  case  Tupper  might  well  have  produced  an  after- 
the  night  befoVe,  and  the  fragile  crystal  had  noon  of  seclusion  from  the  disciple  of  Tup- 
caught  now  a  ray  of  sunlight  and  glistened  per." 

before  his  eyes.    He  was  glad  that  he  had  '*  Well,  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  any  reasonable 

settled  the  floating  memories  which  had  hung  account  of  her  seasons  of  retirement.     Her 

about  the  object,  yet  none  the  less  did  they  friends  merely  say  that  Edith  has  gone  into 

quietly  occupy  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  a  nunnery  and  content  themselves  as  well  as 

many  easier  thoughts.    While  he  was  wait-  they  can  until  she  comes  out  again.* 

ing  to  be  called  to  dinner,  there  was  a  knock  "  MeanwhOe  is  she  accessible?  ** 

at  the  door,  and  the  servant  brought  him  a  '*  O,  one  can  get  as  far  as  her  bodily  pres- 

note.    He  looked  with  surprise  a  moment  ence.' 


f» 


at  the  address,  and  opening,  read :  ^*  Then  may  I  send  her  a  little  package 

which  I  promised  ?  *' 

"  Dear  Mr.  Matheson,  I  am  afraid  you  «  Certainly.    I  will  take  it  to  her." 

thought  ni€  very  sUly  and  whimsical  this  morn.  «  ^   j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^  ^^^^ 

ing  tohen  you  offered  me  the  vase.    IfyouwiU  will  cany  it  to  her  door." 

let  me  be  capricious  still,  may  I  after  aU  accept  «  ^^^  .^^  pj^^^  ^^  Matheson,  and  some 

^^  sift  *                                           ^'  ^•"  one  shall  carry  it."    He  went  to  his  room 

Mr.  Matheson  looked  again  at  the  ad-  and  brought  away  the  case.    As  he  was 

dress  upon  the.  little  note  and  laid  it  beside  passing  through  the  hall,  the  door  of  a  room 

the  card  which  had  served  for  an  address  opened,  and  Edith  Wharton  herself  stood  at 

upon  the  box  containing  the  vase.     The  the  entrance. 

hand-writing  was  unquestionably  the  same.  **  Ah  I "  said  he,  '<  I  am  saved  entrusting 

At  least,  he  said, to  himself,  this  mystery  can  this  to  a  messenger's  hands.    I  was  just  on 

be  solved  readily.     He  restored  the  vase  to  my  way  to  send  it  to  you."    She  took  the 

its  case,  and  taking  the  card,  reversed  it,  parcel  from  his  hands  and  looked  up  mutely, 

writing  upon  the  other  face,  "  Miss  Edith  She  had  been  weeping  and  tiied  now  to 

Wharton.    To  be  kept  till  called  for."   He  speak,  but  evidently  could  not  trust  her  voice, 

was  summoned  now  to  dinner,  but  left  the  ''  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it  some 

case  in  his  room,  awaiting  another  oppor-  time,"  he  said ;  "  when  you  want  to  know, 

tunity.    He  did  not  •  see  his  friend  in  the  I  am  glad  to  put  it  in  your  bands ;   I  had 

dining-room,  though  he  lingered  until  all  the  come  almost  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  little 

rest  had  left.    Mrs.  Davenpoii;  was  on  the  vase.    I  leave  it  to  you,  however,  and  your 

piazza,  and  he  appealed  to  her.  superstition.    The  superstition  of  the  young 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  tii'e  Miss  Wharton  out  is  safer  than  that  of  the  old.    There  is  al- 

this  morning,  Mrs.  Davenport.    I  missed  ways  a  chance  of  the  young  superstition 

her  at  dinner."  turning  into  faith,  but  the  old  man's  super- 

'*  She  excused  herself  from  coming  down,  stition  is  a  hopeless  ignis  fatuvs.**    He  was 

I  think  she  may  have  been  tired.    But  no,  talking  on  to  relieve  the  ^irl,  and  she  found 

I  won't  say  that    She  is  n't  tired.    She  is  her  voice  now,  as  she  held  the  box. 

only  Edith  Wharton,  a  girl  who  is  always  **  Yes,"  she  said, "  I  knew  it  was  the  same 

giving  her  friends  the  headache  in  trying  to  vase.    I  knew  it  from  the  first."    There 

account  for  her  whims.    She  said  she  was  were  steps  in  the  hall,  and  she  stopped, 

not  tired,  but  she  was  not  coming  down  to  '*  I  will  see  you  this  evening  and  better,  I 

dinner.    I  won't  ask  you  what  you  have  hope,"  he  said,  pressing  her  hand  and  leav- 

done  to  her,  Mr.  Matheson,  for  if  you  had  ing  her  to  return  to  her  room.    **  The  same 
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vase,"  he  repeated  to  himself.    "  Certainly  Matson  ?  You  know  where  he  is  ? "  Mr. 

she  has  some  clue  to  the  identity  of  this  vase  Matheson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

with  my  Edith's.    It  was  once  in  her  posses-        "  No,  I  don't  know  where  he  is.    He  seems 

sion.    She  sent  it  away.    She  sent  it  to  Mr.  to  be  a  young  man  who  has  not  been  at  the 

Thomas  Matson.    O  fool  that  I  am  1 "  and  express  office  for  five  years." 

Mr.  Matheson,  his  face  fiery  with  a  sudden        "  You  do  know  him.    I " — ^but  Miss  Whar- 

flamiag  up  of  a  buried  passion,  rushed  out  ton  checked  herselL 

of  the  house  and  strode  ak>ng  the  beach,  his        "  Well." 

hat  in  hand,  letting  the  cool  breeze  blow        **  TeU  me  first,  dear  Mr.  Matheson,  is  he 

strongly  upon  his  head.  not  a  relation  of  yours  V  but  why  do  1  try  to 

He  met  Mias  Wharton  at  the  tea-table  and  play  a  part    He  is  your  son." 
each  had  a  gravi^  which  was  not  dispelled       "  Well." 
by  the  buzz  which  went  on  about  them.  <'  You  force  me  to  say  what  I  have  never 

^  You  did  not  give  me  the  parcel  for  Edith,  said  to  any  one." 
Mr.  Matheson,"  called  out  Mrs.  Davenport       **  No,  I  do  not  force  you  to  say  anything, 

across  the  table,  willing  to  make  talk  when  We  won't  talk  of  this  Mr.  Thomas  Matson, 

two  people  were  dumb.  if  the  subject  is  disagreeable  to  you." 

**  No»  I  chanced  to  meet  her  and  gave  it       '<  But  I  must  say  it.    It  is  killing  me,  and 

into  her  own  hands."  I  can  say  it  to  you.    You  will  let  me  say  it 

**  You  must  remember  that  I  am  matron-  to  you  ?  "    She  turned  her  face  up  toward 

izing  you,  Edith  my  dear,"  continued  the  him  in  the  moonlight  so  piteously,  and  clung 

young  ogre.    ^*  We  must  look  into  these  so  to  his  arm  that  he  put  aside  for  a  moment 

things.    No  mischief-making,  ]Mr.  Matheson.  his  hard  manner. 
I  can't  have  my  peace  of  mind  destroyed."  "Yes,  Miss   Wharton.    Say  it   in  few 

**I  think  your  whole  mind  will  not  suffer,  words."    She  walked  beside  him  in  silence 

Mrs.  Davenport,"  said  he  gravely,  leaving  a  little  while,  gathering  her  j^ords. 
the  table.    Later  he  met  Miss  Wharton  upon        **He  came  to  the  village  where  I  live, 

the  piazza.    "  Will  you  walk  upon  the  beach  He  was  the  organist  at  our  church.    We 

with  me  ?  "  he  asked.  knew  nothing  of  him  except  that  he  was  an 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  they  passed  down  in  Englishman  and  a  gentleman.    By  and  by 

wience.  as  he  stayed  we  came  to  know  him  well,  to 

"Where  did  you  know  Thomas  Matson?"  honor  him.    I— I  came  to  love  him.    He 

he  asked,  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  alone,  loved  me  too,  yes,  he  did,  I  am  sure  he  did, 

She  did  not  at  first  answer.  and  after  he,— after  he  told  me  so  he  gave 

« Tell  me,"  she  said  instead,  in  a  voice  me  the  little  vase  and  told  me  it  had  been 

which  she  struggled  to  control,  "  how  you  his  mother's.    He  told  me  his  mother's  name 

came  by  this  vase.    It  was  mine  and  I  had  was  the  same  as  mine,  Edith,  Edith  Wilton, 

sent  it  as  the  card  showed  you.    Did  you  He  showed  meher  initials,  which  were  mine, 

receive  it,  because  of  the  likeness  of  your  scratched  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and 

name?    Did  it  accidentally  come  into  your  every  day  he  brought  me  a  rose  to  place  in 

hands  instead  of  into  Mr.  Matson's  hands  ?  "  it    He  said  the  fancy  was  not  his,  but  his 

"It  came   into    my   hands  accidentally  father's,  who  had  done  the  same  to  his 

enough,  Miss  Wharton.    I  bought  it  by  the  mother.    Every  day  a  rose  stood  in  the  vase, 

merest  chance  the  day  I  came  here."  It  was  the  only  present  he  ever  gave  me. 

"  Boaght  it,  Mr.  Matheson  1  bought  it !  He  was  poor,  and  I  would  not  let  him  give 

and  of  whom  ?    Tell  me."  me  presents.    He  did  not  even  give  me  a 

"  Not  of  Thomas  Matson,"  said  he  coldly,  ring.    The  vase  was  the  only  gift  I  ever  had 

**  I  bought  it  of  the  express  company  in  from  him.    It  was  curiously  fragrant    We 

whose  hands  he  had  left  it  uncalled  for,  for  fancied  the  constant  use  of  roses  in  it  had 

five  years*    Have  no  fears.    He  would  not  at  length  made  the  glass  to  be  penetrated 

have  sold  it"  by  the  odor,  so  that  it  could  not  be  lost 

"  Then  you  knew  him  I  You  know  Thomas  One  day  I  found  a  book  of  his  in  which  his 
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name  was  written  Matheaon,  not  Matson,  *^  Mr.  Matbeson,  baa— hare  yoa  quarreled 

and  I  showed  it  to  him.    He  said  Matson  with  your  son  ?  "    She  asked  the  queatton 

was  the  American  form,  but  I  was  not  sat-  in  a  low,  grave  voice,  standing  still,  as  abe 

isfied ;  I  began  to  suspect  something  to  b^  ajsked  it. 

wrong.    Ue  had  told  me  about  his  home,  **Miss  Wharton,  we  will  go  in,  if  yau 

yet  I  felt  that  he  kept  something  back.    I  please."    Her  hand  trembled  as  it  lay  on  hia 

was  a  passionate  girl.     O  yes,  I  am  pas-  arm,  but  she  did  not  seek  •  to  detain  him, 

sionate  now.    I  have  not  yet  subdued  myr  only,  as  they  drew  near  the  house,  she  asked 

self,  Mr.  Matheson.     One  day  I  accused  timidly: 

him.    <  You  are  not  trusting  me,' I  said.    He  ''And  the  vase?    Cannot  that  yet  find 

was  silent    'Why  has  your  father  never  him?" 

written  to  me  ? '  I  asked.    *  Why  have  you  "  I  don't  know  where  he  is."    The  lig^t 

never  shown  me  any  letter  from  him  to  you  ? '  of  the  house  just  then  fell  upon  them.    The 

He  was  silent  stiU.    Then  I  grew  angry.    I  words  might  not  of  themselves  have  seemed 

do  not  remember  my  words.    I  know  they  to  show  much  relenting,  but  interpreted  by 

were  bitter.    He  waited  until  I  had  finished.  Mr.  Matheson's  face,  which  was  not  )iard  or 

Then  he  said :  '  There  cannot  be  love  where  bitter  but  sorrowful,  they  inspired  a  hope  in 

there  is  no  trust.    Will  you  trust  me  and  the  girrs  heart    Hecame  toheriaterin  the 

wait  ? '  '  No,  tell  me  now,'  I  exclaimed,  for  evening. 

I  was  still  mad  with  anger  and  pride.    He  '*  lam  going  back  to  the  city  to-morrow," 

went  away.    I  thought  he  would  come  back,  he  said,  taking  her  hand.    **  Tell  me  one 

I  heard  he  had  gone  to  the  city.    I  wrote  to  thing.    Did  your  letter  ever  come  back  to 

bim,  begging  his  forgiveness.    I  humbled  you?" 

myself,  and  I  sent  him  the  little  vase.  I  "  No,  Mr.  Matheson.  I  have  often  thought 
thought  perhaps  that  would  plead  for  me.  it  over.  I  did  not  sign  my  name  in  full.  I 
I  said  in  my  note : '  It  is  the  dearest  thing  I  signed  only  my  initials.  I  signed  them  pur- 
have  in  the  world.  I  send  it  to  you.  If  you  posely,"  and  her  eyes  drooped.  "  They  were 
cannot  love  me,  keep  it, — it  was  your  moth-  his  mother's  initials."  He  turned  impar 
er's ;  but  if  you  will  only  send  it  back  to  me  I  tiently  away.  "  Grood-bye,  Mr.  Matheson. 
shall  know  you  have  forgiven  me.' "  She  Can  you  take  a  little  package  for  me  to 
had  begun  timidly  and  with  hesitation,  but  town  ?  "  She  looked  steadily  in  his  face,  as 
as  her  confession  gathered  strength  it  fiowed  she  asked  it  He  looked  back  a  moment,* 
on  with  steadiness  to  the  end,  and  the  warm  then  replied : 

tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  ended.  "  Yes."    A  few  minutes  afterward  a  serv- 

They  walked  on  in  sOence,  back  and  forth  ant  knocked  at  Mr.  Matlieson's  door,  and 

on  the  sands.  delivered  to  him  a  parcel.    It  was  the  box 

"And  the  vase  has  come  back  to  you,"  inclosing  the  vase,  and  the  old  card  had  been 

said  Mr.  Matheson  at  length.  replaced,  except  that  the  phrase  had  been 

"  O  yes,  it  has  come  back.  At  first  I  said  changed  from  "  to  be  called  for,"  to  **  to  be 
to  mvself  I  would  not  have  it  unless  he  sent  delivered."  Mr.  Matheson  returned  to  town 
it  Then  I  longed  for  it,  and  I  thought — ^I  with  a  less  definite  purpose  in  his  mind  than 
thought  perhaps  it  was  something  to  have  Edith  Whai*ton  imagined.  To  her  his  jour- 
come  from  you."  ney  was  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  a  son 

"  How  did  he  come  by  it  ?  did  he  toll  you  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged.    She  did 

that  ?  "  nbt  know  the  circumstances.    She  had  not 

"  Yes,  his  mother  gave  it  to  him."  known  explicitly  from  the  son  that  there  was 

'*  So  he  told  you  about  his  mother,  and  an  estrangement,  but  she  had  divined  it  and 

very  little  about  his  father?  "  with  a  woman's  wit  she  had  rather  left  the 

"  I  thought  it  was  natural  he  should  tell  father  to  his  own  devices  than  sought  to 

me  much  about  his  mother."  thrust  her  own  designs  before  him.    In  a 

''Well,  what  sort  of  a  character  did  he  word  she  trusted  the  father  as  she  trusted  the 

give  me  ?  "  son.    Five  weary  years  had  passed ;  what  rea- 
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BOD  lud  she  to  believe  that  the  man  whom  she  to  America.    Bat  to  his  discomfiture  no 

had  witiDged  wonld  come  back  to  her  ?  None  trace  seemed  to  avail.    Upon  oonsultiiig  the 

whatever  except  Bach  as  sprang  from  her  own  lists  as  published  five  years  before,  it  was 

desires  and  from  the  new  life  which  the  probable  that  £dith*s  letter  had  never  been 

man's  father  had  roused  in  her.    There  was  called  fov»  since  a  letter  received  at  the  office 

an  odd  feeling  as  if  Mr.  Matheson  were  woo-  at  the  date  she  had  given  him  was  steadily 

iog  her  again  for  his  son.    Perhaps  if  she  advertised.    He  begau  to  be  uneasy.    What 

had  known  just  the  relation  which  father  if  his  son  never  could  return  I    Could  he  go 

and  son  bore  to  each  other,  she  would  have  back  and  tell  Edith  Wharton  that  they  had 

had  less  faith  and  have  |hit  their  hands  to-  between  them  ciushed  tlie  young  life  ?    He 

gether  as  it  were  less  confidently.  might  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  himself 

Bat  Mr.  Matheson,  on  his  side,  Was  moved  undisturbed,  shutting  out  the  memory  of  the 
by  Edith  Wharton's  grief  and  solitude,  where  boy,  for  his  will  was  a  powerful  one,  but  now 
Ids  own  restlessness  would  drive  him  only  to  if  he  went  down  to  the  grave,  the  question- 
a  new  torn  of  the  road  he  had  been  follow-  ing  eyes  of  this  girl  would  follow  him.  Yes, 
ing.  He  had  not  relinquished  the  purpose  and  eyes  sealed  in  death,  which  hers  had  re- 
he  had  formed  of  never  seeing  his  son  again,  called,  opened  more  and  more  in  his  mind, 
bat  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  might  His  wife  had  mutely  sought  his  forgiveness 
nevertheless  bring  together  again  these  two  of  her  boy,  but  he  had  turned  away.  Some- 
yoong  people.  His  pride  forbade  him  to  how  the  fresh  love  of  a  new  heart  had  a 
imbend  bis  willful  condemnation,  but  a  new  keener  force  for  him  than  a  mother's  love 
affection  for  this  glri  made  him  willing  to  even. 

give  her  a  happiness,  though  he  gave  it  bo-  At  length  he  employed  a  device  which 
hind  his  back.  Five  years  before  he  had  seemed  idle  enough,  but  was  quite  his  last 
parted  from  hie  son  in  anger ;  since  then  he  resource,  for  the  search  had  now  become  a 
had  never  looked  upon  his  son's  face,  nor  for-  fixed  idea  with  him  and  he  was  impatient 
given  him  in  his  heart.  Yet  when  he  was  to  have  it  over.  He  advertised  for  his  don, 
brought  into  (his  sudden  encounter  with  a  and  he  did  it,  as  he  did  everything  with 
piuig  girl's  heart  which  had  been  bruised  great  thoroughness.  There  were  men  whose 
by  a  fall  and  suffered  from  what  she  deemed  business  it  was  to  effect  advertising  in  the 
an  unforgiveness  from  his  son,  a  feeling  akin  journals  upon  a  great  scale.  He  went  to 
to  remorse  came  over  him.  He  had  driven  one  of  these  men  and  indicated  his  purpose, 
his  son  out,  bat  when  he  saw  his  son  in  turn  ^  I  wish,"  he  said,  ^  to  insert  a  short  adver- 
drive  another  out,  he  shrank  back  from  the  tisement  for  two  weeks  in  every  paper  in  the 
Boooessive  catastrophe.  He  had  a  curious  country  that  is  published  as  often  as  once  a 
luderstanding  with  himself  that  he  could  week,  that  is  to  say,  I  want  twelve  or  four- 
coniinae  justly  and  consistently  to  alienate  teen,  as  the  case  may  be,  daily  insertions, 
his  son  if  he  should  only  stop  the  disaster  at  and  two  weekly  ones.  For  two  weeks  I 
that  point.  To  drag  Edith  Wharton  into  want  this  announcement  to  appear  uninter- 
the  consequences  was  to  drag  in  an  endless  ruptedly  throughout  the  States."  The  man 
soocession  of  human  life.  The  curse  which  bowed  and  smiled.  Still  he  would  give  ad- 
he  had  acted,  ihough  he  had  not  spoken  it,  vice, 
most  stop  here ;  it  must  go  no  farther.  '<  We  can  do  that,  though  it  will  take  some 

He  had  therefore  in  going  to  town  the  time  to  place  the  advertisement,  and  we  will 

graeral  purpose  of  seeking  his  son  and  ascer-  give  you  a  price,  but  let  me  suggest,  sir,  that 

taining  by  some  method,  more  or  less  round-  certain  papers  of  very  wide  circulation  really 

about^if  the  breach  between  him  and  Edith  traverse  the  whole  field." 

MTharton  was  irreparable.    He  set  on  foot  "  No  matter,"  interrupted  Mr.  Matheson, 

nxpiiries  and  pursued  clues  which  he  sup-  "  I  wish  to  get  all  the  chances  on  my  side. 

posed  would  quickly  discloee  Thomas  Mat-  Estimate  the  amount  and  give  me  your  cal- 

son's  whereabouts,  for   by  that  name  he  culation  as  to  the  time  when  the  advertise- 

feamed  his  son  had  gone  since  he  had  come  ment  can  simultaneously  appear."    This  was 
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done,  aud  three  weeks  later  there  began  to  but  an  uncomfortable  oonBcionsness  of  fail- 
appear,  as  was  arranged,  this  annoancemeut :  ure  and  a  mute  reproach  from  Edith  Whar- 

"  To  T  M.  *^^'  ^^^  somehow  without  a  word  having 

m    iir       Ml   1.       i.   n    1.        t  •  i.i.    xt  bccu  spokeu  he  felt  that  she  was  his  accuseT. 

T.  M.  wiU  be  at  Barham  ^ht,  New  jtwMthk  which  drove  him  to  the  n«olution 

Hampshire,  October  1,  with  E.  Ws.  vase."  ^j  ^^^^iiig  her  silent  Bai!erii>g ;  of  making 

It  was  sufficiently  enigmatical  to  the  ad-  an  atonement,  for  that,  he  was  disagreeably 

vertising  agent,  and  probably  T.  M's.  satis-  conscious,  lay  at  the  bottom.    But  what  tE 

factory  check  was  the  only  clear  and  substan-  his  son  should  appear  ?   Could  he  see  him, 

tial  feature  in  the  case.    The  advertisement  reason  with  him,  persuade  him  and  be  him- 

made  its  persistent  appeal  north,  south,  east  self   all   the   while  unaffected  ?  end  with 

and  west.    Many  dismissed  it  as  the  prelude  making  these  two  at  one,  while  he,  in  his 

to    some  further    advertisement.      It  was  pride,  continued   on  his  solitude,  his  nn- 

jested  about  in  villages  and  over  teartables.  forgiveness  ?    This  was  what  he  intended 

The  papers  now  and  then  indulged  in  feeble  and  he  was  angry  that  the  question  should 

witticisms  upon  it.    Barham  Light  was  so  rise  at  alL 

utterly  insignificant  a  place  that  the  post-       As  he  entered  the  little  fishing  village  he 

master  of  the  place  was  the  only  person  there  reflected  that  snudl  as  the  village  was  there 

who  discovered  the  advertisement  at  all ;  was  no  center  where  he  could  stand  as  in  a 

he  saw  it  in  an  official  sheet  which  it  was  pillory  waiting  for  his  son.    He  went  up  to 

his 'duty  to  read.    And  he  was  puzzled  by  a  the  one  country  store  where  the  post-ofiEuie 

singular  influx  of  mail  matter  addressed  to  was  kept,  and  made  himself  known  to  the 

T.  M.,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  cir-  old  postmaster, 
culars  and  printed  appeals.  *'  Has  anybody  been  here,"  he  asked,  *^  in- 

The  house  at  Calumet  Beach  was  to  close  quiring  for  Mr.  Thomas  Matheson  ?  "  The 

on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  the  last  guest  postmaster  looked  hard  at  him,  through  his 

to  leave  it  was  Mr.  Matheson.    He  had  come  horn  spectacles. 

there  at  the  end  of  September.    Mrs.  Dav-       '^Thomas  Matheson?    Is   that   T.  M^ 

enport  and  her  party  had  been  gone  some  There 's  a  heap  of  letters  and  papers  heni 

time,  and  the  house  was  almost  deserted,  addressed  to  T.  M«" 

He  had  not  intended  to  see  Edith  Wharton  *<  Well,  hand  them  out  I  'm  T.  M.  and 
again,  yet  her  absence  made  the  place  seem  if  any  one  inquires  for  me  you  may  ^nd 
dreary,  and  as  the  first  of  October  came  he  him  over  to  that  old  wharf  yonder."  The 
felt  as  if  he  were  on  a  fool's  errand.  He  exquisite  absurdity  of  the  unknown  T.  M. 
had  determined  to  see  the  business  through,  receiving  such  a  great  pile  of  mail  matter  in 
but  he  was  impatient  to  have  it  over,  for  if  this  obscure  post-office  served  to  turn  the 
the  day  brought  no  news,  he  should  leave  whole  ^adventure  into  a  burlesque  and  Mr. 
the  affair  to  work  itself  out  and  decline  to  Matheson  betook  himself  with  his  burden 
interfere  further.  It  was  not  a  long  walk  to  the  little  wharf  in  a  rather  scornful  spirit^ 
to  Barham  Light,  and  after  breakfast  he  sent  angry  at  his  own  folly  and  disposed  to  vent 
his  luggage  to  town  and  taking  only  the  box  his  anger  chiefly  upon  the  son  for  whom  he 
set  out  for  the  little  village.  As  he  walked,  had  advertised.  He  stripped  the  coverings 
the  unreality  of  the  adventure  became  op-  from  the  letters  and  papers,  glancing  at 
pressive.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  a  vein  them  merely  to  see  if  they  had  any  bearing 
of  sentiment  in  him,  so  that  thus  far  the  no-  upon  his  errand,  and  pushed  off  the  litter 
tion  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  with  his  foot  into  the  broken  waves  below 
these  two  young  people  had  not  appeared  him.  The  morning  wore  slowly  away,  and 
unpractical.  But  now  that  he  was  brought  Mr.  Matheson  walking  impatiently  on  the 
face  to  face  with  his  own  plan  he  shrank  sands  began  to  vrish  himself  well  out  of  this 
from  the  bald  matter  of  fact.  What  if  his  foolish  business,  when  he  saw  a  figure  corn- 
son  should  not  come  to  this  very  hazy  ren-  ing  down  the  beach.  He  put  up  his  glass. 
dezvous  ?   He  could  see  nothing  before  him  It  was  a  girl  and  in  a  moment  more  he  saw 
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that  it  was  Edith  Wharton.    She  came  for-  ^  And  since  for  my  sake  you  receive  him^ 

ward  with  outstretched  hand.  you  will  for  my  sake  forgive  him  ? '' 

*^  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  dear  Mr.  ^*  No/' 

Maibeaon  ?"  *'  Perhaps  he  will  not  forgive  me." 

**  If  I  am,  it  is  because  I  am  tired  of  being  "  He  will  when  he  sees  you.    It  is  easy  to 

angry  with  myiself  and  there  is  nobody  else  forgive  a  woman." 

here  to  vent  my  spite  on."  **  Yet,  I  have  not  yet  forgiven  myself." 

^  Bat  why  are  you  angry  at  all  ?  "  "We  won't  argue  about  this,  Edith.    It  is 

"  For  coming  on  this  mad  business."  something  outside  of  arguing.    My  heart 

**  Then  you  do  not  believe  he  has  seen  has  not  unbent  toward  my  son.    You  prob- 

the advertisement?"  ably  think  it  strange  and  unfeeling.    Be  it 

**No.    How  did  you  come  here  ?  "  so.    I  have  spoken  and  I  can't  turnback 

^  I  came  by  this  morning's  train  to  Calu-  and  forth  like  a  weathercock.    In  stories 

met,  and  walked  over."  people  suddenly  break  down  and  fall  on 

*'Mi8s  Wharton, — "  their  son's  neck  and  weep." 

**Mr.  Matheson,   before  you  say  more,  **Ye8«    There  was  once  one  who  ran  out  to 

please  begin  over  again.    Forgive  me  if  I  meet  his  sou,  while  he  was  a  great  way  off, 

seem  bold,  but  somehow  I  am  very  hopeful  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.    Look ! 

toniay.    I  wish  yon  would  call  me  Edith."  is  not  that  he,  your  vei7  son?"    The  boat 

"  If  I  do,  perhaps  I  should  not  say  as  dig-  which  she  had  been  watching  had  been 

tinctly  what  I  was  about  to  say."  coming  nearer  and  nearer  and  now  was 

^  Tou  would  not  say  anything  the  worse  within  hailing  distance  of  the  little  wharf. 

for  calling  me  familiarly."  A  young  man  was  rowing,  for  there  was  no 

'^Well, — Edith,  then,  but   I  see  already  wind  and  the  little  mast  had  been  unshipped. 

that  I  am  making  my  task  harder.    Sit  here  His  back  was  toward  them  as  he  rowed. 

00  this  wharf.  I  told  you  a  bit  of  romance  "  That  is  he,"  said  Mr.  Matheson.  "  Edith, 
beneath  it  one  day.  Can  you  bear  a  little  I  had  not  counted  on  your  being  here.  It 
hard  fact  now  ? "  relieves  me  of  further  concern.    Take  the 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Matheson.    I  think  I  can  bear  vase.    Heave  you  with  him.    You  have  no 

vhat  I  once  could  not."    She  sat  looking  fears  of  the  issue.    I  have  accomplished 

out  over  the  water,  watching  the  speck  of  a  what  I  set  out  to  do." 

boat  that  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves.  **  And  now  you  will  run  away  from  your 

"  1  shall  not  make  my  story  long.    It  is  own  son  ?  " 

vhat  you  suspect    My  son   came  to  this  **  Put  it  as  you  please.  I  leave  him  to  you." 

eoontiy  because  I  sent  him  away.    I  sent  She  put  out  her  hand  to  detain  him,  but  he 

him  away  because  he  refused  to  obey  me.  walked  quickly  away.    She  followed  him 

1  told  him  when  he  went  that  he  need  never  along  the  beach.  He  had  drawn  his  hat 
kA  my  face  again.  I  disowned  him  then  down  over  his  eyes  and  was  plunging  mood^ 
and  there."  ily  along.    She  came  closer. 

*And  his  mother?"  "Father  I"  she  called.    He  stopped  but 

**  His  mother  died  a  few  weeks  afterward."  did  not  turn.    She  came  up  to  him  and  put 

"And  you  have  never  seen  or  heard  from  her  hand  in  his.    "We  will  go  away  to- 

hnn  since?"      •  gether,"  she  said. 


"  No.   ]  told  him  to  come  to  me  only  when  "  Go  back,  Edith." 

I  should  send  for  him,  not  before.    But  I  "  No.    He  wiU  find  the  vase  in  the  box 

iw^r  expected  then  to  send  for  him."  upon  the  wharf,  but  he  has  not  received  it 

**  And  now  you  have  sent?"  at  your  hands.    I  know  well  that  he  will 

**  Yes,  for  your  sake,  Edith."  not  receive  it  except  with  your  pardon. 

"  And  you  will   receive  him,  when  he  Nor  will  I  receive  it  from  him  except  you 

comes  ? "  first  g^ve  it  to  him." 

**  Yes,  when  he  comes.   I  will  receive  him  "  Vou  have  not  spoken  to  him  ?  " 

onh  if  be  retoms  to  you,  and  only  for  that."  "  No." 
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*'  I  thought  not.    You  would  not  other-  **  Go  for  Edith's  sake,"  she  x^eaded.    It 

wise  have  made  such  a  oouditiou."  was  her  last  and  strongest  plea.     In  that 

*'  You  do  not  understand.    He  has  come  name  two  lives  were  blended.    He  turned 

back  to  me,  only  because  he  thinks  he  has  and  left  her.    She  watched  him  make  his 

first  come  to  you.    He  did  not  expect  to  way  back  to  the  little  wharf.    She  hid  her 

find  me  here.    He  had  resolved  not  to  seek  face  in  her  hands  and  bowed  her  head, 

me  again  until  he  was  reconciled  to  you."  Presently  she  lifted  her  head,  she  withdrew 

<<  Well,  there  is  something  unintelligible  her  hands»   she   saw  them  both  walking 

in  an  old  man  and  a  young  girl  walking  toward  her.    It  seemed,  almost  before  they 

away  from  a  young  man.    You  may  go  and  came  to  her,  that  she  could  breathe  the 

bring  the  young  man  here,  if  you  will."  perfume  of  a  rose  which  her  lover  carried 

Skm  hesitated.  in  his  hand. 

^  No,  I  will  stay  here.    Go  you  to  meet  Horace  E.  ScudcUr, 
him."    Mr.  Matheson  hesitated  this  time. 


THE  SUNDAY  LAWS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

i|\N  alternate  Sundays  during  the  past  in  the  higher  court  to  which  they  have  ap- 

jll  summer  a  small  steamboat  left  the  pealed. 

'Ill  wharf  of  a  certain  New  England  city  This  attempt  to  enforce  th^  law  was  made 

J     and  after  stopping  at  another  city  the  subject  of  considerable  comment  by  the 

made  its  way  across  the  water  to  a  summer  press  in  New  England  and  New  York,  and 

resort  on  the  coast,  returning  in  the  after-  with  very  few  exceptions  the  criticisms  wen 

noon.    In  many  cities  in  New  England,  in  hostile  both  to  the  law  and  its  attempted 

a  great  many  out  of  New  England,  such  ex-  enforcement.     The  Sunday  laws  of  New 

cursions  are  of  common  weekly ^pccurrence,  England  were  stigmatized  as  blue  laws  and 

and  neither  excite  remark  nor  attract  atten-  antiquated  statutes  which  the  world  had 

tion,  but  in  the  two  cities  from  which  this  outlived,  and  the  instigator  of  the  prosecu- 

boat  took  her  departure  Sunday  excursions  tion  (or  persecution,  as  it  was  frequently 

were  almost  unknown,  and  the  advertised  called)  was  soundly  berated  as  a  fanaticsd 

trips  of  the  boat  provoked  remark  and  criti-  oppressor,  or  mildly  sneered  at  as  a  clerical 

cism.    The  blowing  of  her  whistle  and  the  Don  Quixote  adorned  with  musty  statutes 

blare  of  her  band  grated  unpleasantly  on  and  worm-eaten  law-books  tilting  against  the 

some  unaccustomed  ears;  her  passengers  established  enterprises  of  a  workaday  world, 

were  disorderly  and  too  often  returned  help-  The  press  to  a  certain  extent  represents 

lessly  or  noisily  drunk.    Some  citizens  re-  public  opinion ;  that  being  the  case,  public 

monstrated  with  the  proprietors  of  the  boat,  opinion  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  adverse 

but  the  excursions  paid,  and  the  boat  went  to  some  of  our  Sunday  legislation.     To 

on.    A  clergyman  in  one  of  these  cities  de-  show  what  public  opinion  as  to  the  observ- 

termined,  if  it  were  possible,  to  enforce  the  ance  of  the  Sabbath  u:<u  the  Sunday  laws 

law  which  this  steamboat  company  openly  of  New  England  are    given  below    with 

violated.    It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  arti-  some  recent  decisions  interpreting  the  law. 

cle  to  give  in  detail  the  progress  and  result  What  public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  must 

of  his  undertaking.    In  one  of  the  cities  he  be  left  to  the  reader. 

failed  utterly,  the  prosecuting  officer  refus-  ,^  .         •,    .    ,  ^             »,«.., 

X         X  _x  •      i.1.         ^  i«:.,4>       T«   *u«>  Maine,    Revised  Statutes  of  1^1, 

ing  to  entertam  the  complamt.     In  the  "^ 

other  the  case  was  tried,  the  officers  of  the  ''  Whoever  on  the  Lord's  day  keeps  open 

boat  fined  and  they  are  now  awaiting  trial  his  shop,  woi'k-house,  warehouse  or  place  of 
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bnsinees,  travels  or  does  any  work,  labor,  or       ^  No  person  shall  travel  on  the  Sabbath 

banness  on  that  day,  except  works  of  ne-  or  first  day  of  the  week  except  from  neoes- 

cessity  or  diarity ;  nses  any  sport,  game,  or  sity  or  charity,  and  every  person  so  offend- 

recreation ;  or  is  present  at  any  dancing  or  ing  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  dol- 

pablic  diversion,  show,  or  entertainment  en-  lars." 

ooaraging  the  same,  shall  be  punished  by  a        Sabbatarians  are  not  recognized. 

fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars."  MoisaehuseUs.    Revised  Statutet  of  1860. 

Sunday  by  statute  extends  from  twelve        «^^^er  keeps  open  his  shop,  ware- 

o'clock  Saturday  night  to  twelve  o'clock  on  y^^^^  ^^  work-house,  or  does  any  manner  of 

Sanday  night    Sabbatarians  are  allowed  to  j^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^p^  ^^^j^^  ^^ 

work  on  Sunday.  ,,,^.^  ^^  ,1^,,,^  ...  or  takes  part  in 

Nod  Hampshire.    Revised  Statutes  of  1878.  any  sport,  game  or  play  on  the  Lord's  ckj 

» No  person  shall  do  any  work,  business  ^^^^^  ^  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 

or  labor  of  his  secular  calling,  to  the  dis-  ^n  dollars  for  every  offence."    (In  April, 

tixrbance  of  others,  works  of  necessity  and  ^^^*  *^e  ^^^  ^^  increased,  but  must  not 

charity  excepted,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ^^<^^  fi%  dollars.) 

week  commonly  called  the  Lord's  day ;  nor  "  Whoever  travels  on  the  Lord's  day  ex- 
shall  any  person  use  any  play,  game,  or  <*P*  ^^  necessity  or  charity  shall  be  pun- 
recreation  on  that  day  or  any  part  thereof ; "  '^^^  ^7  *  ^^^  ^^^  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
the  penalty  being  a  fine  of  six  dollars.  ©▼^'T  offence."    (May  16, 1877,  it  was  en- 

"No  person  shall  keep  open  his  shop,  acted  that  the  provision  against  traveling 

warehouse,  cellar,  restaurant  or  work-shop  <>°  *^®  Lord's  day  should  not  be  a  defence 

for  the  reception  of  company,  or  shall  sell  ^  action  for  injury  to  the  person.)    Sun- 

or  expose  for  sale  any  merchandise  whatso-  ^^7  ^7  statute  extends  from  midnight  to 

ever  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  midnight  and  Sabbatarians  are  allowed  to 

caUed  the  Lord's  day ;  but  this  section  shall  ^o^^k  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  bread        Rhode  Island.    Revised  Statutes  of  1872. 
from  bakeries,  or  drugs  and  medicines."  «  Every  person  who  shall  do  or  exercise 

Sunday  by  decision  extends  from  mid-  any  labor  or  business  or  work  of  his  ordi- 

night  to  midnight  and  Sabbatarians  are  not  nary  calling,  or  use  any  game,  sport,  or  recre- 

^^^offoxed.  ation  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  suffer 

Vennora.    Revised  Statutes  of  1S70.  the  same  to  be  done  or  used  by  his  children, 

"The  first  day  of  the  week  shall  be  kept  wrvant  or  apprentices,  works  of  necessity 

and  obfler?©d  by  the  people  of  this  state  as  ^^  charity  only  excepted,  shall  be  fined 

a  Sabbath,  holy  day,  or  day  of  rest  from  all  ^^o*  exceeding  five  dollars  for  the  first  of- 

aecnlar  labor,  recreation  and  employment;  fence,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  and 

ttd  if  any  person   shall  between  twelve  ^^^T  subsequent  offence."     Sabbatarians 

o'clock  of  the  night  previous  and  the  setting  *re  allowed  to  work  on  the  first  day. 
of  the  sun  the  same  day  exercise  any  secular        Connecticut.     Revised  StcUutes  of  1875. 
labor,  business,  or  employment,  except  such        "  Every  person  who  shall  travel  or  do  any 

only  as  are  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  secular  business  or  labor  except  works  of 

he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  necessity  or  mercy,  or  keep  open  any  shop, 

tvo  dollars.  warehouse  or  manufacturing  establishment, 

''If  any  person    shall    between  twelve  or  expose  any  property  for  sale,  or  engage 

o'clock  of  the  night  precedii^  the  first  day  in  any  sport  or  recreation  on  Sunday  be- 

of  Um  week  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  tween  sunrise  and  sunset,  shall  be  fined  not 

the  same  day  .  .  .  visit  from  house  to  house  more  than  four  dollars  or  less  than  one  dol- 

except  it  be  from  motives  of  humanity  or  lar,  but  haywards  may  perform  their  official 

cIttritT,  or  for  moral  or  religious  edifica-  duties  on  that  day. 
.  tba,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two       '*  Every    proprietor    or    driver  of   any 

^Ihoa.  vehicle,  not  employed  in  carrying  the  United 
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States  mail,  who  shall  allow  any  person  to  In  all  of  the  other  states  traveling  except 
travel  therein  on  Sunday  between  sunrise  from  necessity  or  charity  is  forbidden.  It 
and  sunset,  except  from  necessity  or  mercy,  has  been  held  in  Maine  that  traveling  to 
shall  be  fined  twenty  dollars."  These  and  visit  a  sick  mother  is  lawful ;  in  Yermont 
all  present  laws  on  the  subject  are  based  on  that  traveling  to  visit  children  is  lawful ;  in 
a  statute  passed  in  the  29th  of  Charles  II.,  Massachusetts  that  traveling  to  supply  fresh 
(1678)  which  enacts,  ''that  no  tradesman,  meat  to  marketmen  is  lawful,  and  that  walk- 
artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other  person  ing  simply  for  exercise  and  air  is  not  travel- 
whatsover  shall  do  or  exercise  any  worldly  ing  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The 
labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordinary  New  York  statute  makes  some  attempt  to 
clings  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  any  part  define  necessity  in  the  matter  of  travel  as 
ulkreof,  works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  "  going  to  or  from  a  place  of  worship  within 
excepted."  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  going  for  med- 

The  exception  of  works  of  necessity  and  ical  aid  or  medicines,  visiting  the  sick,  car- 
charity  makes  these  laws  to  a  certain  degree  rying  mails,  going  express  by  order  of  some 
elastic,  and  a  much  more  liberal  construe-  public  officer,  and  removing  a  family  when 
tion  has  recently  been  given  to  the  excep-  commenced  on  some  other  day." 
tion  than  would  have  been  possible  when  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  tbe 
the  laws  were  framed.  Modem  conven-  laws  of  every  state  clearly  prohibit  the 
iences  of  travel,  and  a  less  simple  style  of  Sunday  excursion,  and  yet  in  every  state  in 
living  have  given  rise  to  new  necessities.  New  England,  excepting  Vermont  and  New 
But  these  laws  cannot  be  stretched  to  cover  Hampshire,  Sunday  excursions  are  common 
the  practices  of  the  New  England  of  to-day,  matters.  In  New  Hampshire  there  are  oo- 
and  in  every  state  they  are  openly  infringed,  casional  excursions,  in  Vermont  there  are 
The  statute  in  Vermont  which  prohibits  vis-  none.  It  would  indeed  be  rather  difficult  to 
iting  from  house  to  house  is  unquestionably  frame  a  law  which  should  preserve  Sunday 
a  dead-letter,  though  the  exception  *'  for  as  a  day  of  rest  and  yet  permit  the  Sunday 
moral  and  religious  edification  "  gives  a  excursion.  The  statute  of  New  Hampshire 
pretty  wide  scope  and  would  render  convio-  seems  to  be  about  as  liberal  as  such  a  stat> 
tion  difficult.  Within  the  writer*s  recoUeo-  ute  can  well  be,  if  we  are  to  have  any  Sun- 
tion,  however,  (and  it  .does  n't  go  back  a  day  legislation  at  all,  and  that  would  clearly 
great  way)  such  visiting  was  almost  un-  prevent  the  regular  running  of  our  excursion 
known  in  New  England  and  the  statute  boat  on  Sunday.  Of  course  it  may  be  and 
once  fairly  represented  public  opinion.  is  objected  that  these  statutes  prohibit  the 

The  statute  of  New  Hampshire  only  pro-  running  of  horse  cars  and  such  like  for  the 
hibits  work  and  business  when  "  to  the  dis-  purpose  of  conveying  people  to  and  from 
turbance  of  others,"  but  as  it  has  been  held  church,  but  the  New  York  statute  defines 
by  the  courts  that  "  any  business  tends  to  such  travel  as  a  necessity,  and  though  no 
the  disturbance  of  others,  and  is  consequently  such  case  has  been  decided  in  New  England 
prohibited,  which  withdraws  the  attention  courts  it  would  be  very  likely  to  result  in  such 
from  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  Sabbath  a  decision.  At  all  events  the  people  of  New 
and  turns  it  to  other  things,"  the  statute  in  England  have  lived  under  these  laws  with- 
that  respect  does  not  vary  much  from  thoFe  out  serious  inconvenience  for  a  good  many 
of  the  other  states.  Neither  in  New  Hamp-  years,  and  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the 
shire  nor  Rhode  Island  is  there  any  provision  Sabbath  of  New  England,  the  one  day's  rest 
against  traveling  on  Sunday,  and  in  New  in  seven,  as  a  conservator  of  force,  a  smooth 
Hampshire  it  has  been  held  that'' traveling  spot  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  week's 
on  Sunday  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner  work,  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  preserv- 
is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  as  ing  the  energy  and  vitality  of  her  people, 
the  omission  of  the  statute  of  1799  against  An  effort  has  been  and  will  be  made  to  re- 
traveling  on  the  Lord's  day  was  with  the  peal  these  laws;  an  effort  based  on  the  claim 
intention  to  repeal  the  statute."  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  enforce  any 
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religious  observance ;  an  effort  vhich  has  observer  will  deny.    Leaving  sentiment  and 

its  origin  in  an  immigrant  population.    But  religion  entirely  out  of  the  question  such 

it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  defend  the  Sun-  legislation  as  will  enforce  one  day  of  rest  in 

day  laws  on  the  ground  of  the  sacred  char-  seven  for  tvery  man,  rich  and  poor  alike, 

acter  of  the  day.   On  purely  secular  grounds  may  be   boldly    advocated   on  the   broad 

and  in  view  of  the  advantage  which  has  ground  of  public  policy.    Can  such  a  day 

accrued  to  the  state  from  their  maintenance  of  rest  be  secured  if  m\ich  alteration  is  made 

they  may  be  defended  and  upheld;  an  ad-  in  the  Sunday  laws  of  New  England? 
vantage  which  no  careful  and  thoughtful  Walter  Lecamed. 


0 


IN  THE  LAST  PEW. 

>HE  sits,  bent  o'er,  with  wrinkled  face, 
Poor  and  forlornly  old ;  no  grace 
Smooths  the  sharp  angles  of  her  form, 
Long  buffeted  by  life's  slow  storm. 
All  else  around  is  fine,  and  fair ; 
The  stained  light  falls,  a  golden  glare, 
In  seeming  mockery  on  her  loose,  gray  hair. 

The  preacher,  faultlessly  arrayed. 
Tells  how  our  hearts  afar  have  strayed, 
And  how  all  souls  should  be  content 
With  those  good  blessings  God  has  sent. 
And  one,  of  all  that  self-poised  throng. 
Hangs  on  his  words  nor  deems  them  long. 
And  humbly  thinks  only  her  heart  is  wrong. 

She  meekly  mumbles  o*er  the  hymn. 
Her  eyes  with  age  and  tear-drops  dim ; 
What  can  their  gay  world  hold  for  her — 
This  worn  and  weary  worshiper  ? 
Now,  rustling  down  the  aisles  in  pride, 
They  toss  bnght  smiles  on  every  side. 
Nor  does  she  know  the  hurts  such  fair  looks  hide. 

And  still  she  sits,  with  tear-wet  face, 
As  loath  to  leave  that  sacred  place ; 
The  organ,  with  quick  thunders  riven, 
Lifts  her  sad,  trembling  soul  to  heaven ; 
She  feels  a  sense  of  blissful  rest, 
Her  bony  hands  across  her  breast 
She  clasps,  and  lowly  sighs :  "  Grod  knoweth  best  1  ** 

One  day,  within  some  grander  gate 
Where  kings  and  ministers  must  wait, 
While  she  hopes  humbly  for  low  place 
Far  from  the  dear  Lord's  shining  face, 
Above  the  chant  of  heavenly  choir 
These  words  may  sound,  with  gracious  fire : 
**  Well  done,  good,  faithful  servant,  come  up  higher  I  " 

Celeste  M.  A .  Winslaw, 
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yj|V  N£  bright  May  morning  I  found  my-  spend  weeks,  going  daily  over  new  ground, 

ll  I  self  threading  a  crowded  street  in  a  where  every  shortest  street  will  detain  him 

y  1  strange  city,  spearing  with  my  ques-  with  some  historical  reminiscence,  where 

J     tions,  as  we  walked  along,  a  friend  every  turn  will  frame  for  him  some  new 

who  had  lived  there  all  his  life.    Suddenly  picture.    For  in  spite  of  fog  and  smoke  the 

lifting  my  eyes  from  the  panorama  of  un-  streets    of    London    are  more  picturesque 

familiar  and  curious  sights  on  either  side,  than  of  most  European  capitals, 
an^j^king  up  the  street,  I  saw  towering        London  is  a  vast  world  in  itself.    You 

in^H  sky,  and  glowing  in  the  morning  are  impressed,  when  you  find  yourself  in  it, 

sunsnine  like  a  poet's  vision,  the  majestic  with  its  immensity ;  as  one  is  impressed  by 

dome  of  a  great  cathedral.  the  vast  reach  of  the  ocean  when  he  steams 

**  What's  that  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  over  it  day  after  day  without  a  glimpse  of 

Bestowing  on  my  delighted  and  explosive  land  or  the  sights  perhaps,  of  a  single  sail, 

surprise  the  smile  of  self-poise  amid  familiar  You  feel  like  a  mere  atom  in  this  vast  bil- 

scenes,  my  friend  quietly  replied,  <<  Oh,  that's  lowy    tide   of   human    life.    Cut  up  into 

St.  Paul's."  smaller  communities  London  would  make  a 

And  then  for  the  first  time  I  fairly  re-  dozen  cities  equal  in  population  to  New 

alized  that  I  was  walking  the  streets  of  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 

London.    A  hundred  times  afterwards,  from  timore,    Washington,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati, 

a  hundred  different  point^s  all  over  the  city,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and  San 

I  caught  sight  of  the  same  lofty  dome,  and  Francisco  1    It  contains  more  people  than 

it  remains,  more  than  any  other  one  object,  our  six  populous  New  England  states,  more 

the  conspicuous  feature  in  the  photographs  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark,  more 

of  the  great  metropolis  that  are  printed  on  than  twice  as  many  as  Norway,  nearly  as 

my  memory.    All  in  all,  I  think  there  is  in  many  as  all  Scotland.    It  is  said  to  contain 

London  more  tliat  is  interesting,  to  an  Amer-  more  Jews  than  Palestine,  more  Catholics 

ican  at  least,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  than  Rome,  more  Irishmen  than  Dublin, 

world.    Boswell  has  made  us  familiar  with  more  Scotchmen  than  Edinburgh.    There 

Dr.  Johnson's  "  cat-like  attachment "  for  it.  are  omnibuses  running  across  the  city,  by 

**  Sir,"  said  the  dogmatic  old  philosopher,  as  straight  a  route  as  its  cow-path  streets 

as  he  sat  one  day  in  the  Mitre  Tavern,  near  allow,  which  start  before  five  o'clock  in 

Temple  Bar,  "  the  happiness  of  London  is  the  morning  and  barely  make  two  round 

not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  ti'ips  before  midnight, 
been  in  it."    And  Cowper,  who  was  not  by        And  year  by  year  the  great  city  pushes 

any  means  wont  to  look  on  life  through  the  out  its  borders,  encompassing  village  after 

same  spectacles  as  Dr.  Johnson,  sang :  village  of  the  outlying  suburbs  in  its  spider 

«  Where  has  Pleasure  such  a  Held,  ^®^  ^^  pavements,  and  water  mains,  and 
So  rich,  BO  thronged,  so  drained,  so  well  iuppiied  omnibuses,   and  busy  traflfic.      The  villas 
As  London— opulent,  enlarged  and  still  around  its  fringes,  as  Hare  says,  seem  to  be 
Increasing  London."  constantly  making  an  effort  to  get  into  tlie 
What  was  true  of  its  attractions  in  John-  country  and  never  succeeding.  Many  neigh- 
son's  and  Cowx)er's  day  grows  true  in  a  borhoods  in  the  solidly  built  city  still  bear 
wider  and  higher  sense  every  year.    It  is  the  names  by  which  they  were  known  when 
wonderful  how  almost  all  the  great  events  they  were  only  little  hamlets  in  the  fields, 
of  English  history  and  triumphs  of  English  miles  from  the  city  gates— such  as  Chelsea, 
literature  have  centered  there;    how  few  Kensington,    Camberwell,    Bayswater,    St. 
Englishmen  of  note  there  have  been  who  John's  Wood,  etc.    It  is  partly  because  of 
have  not  left  associations  there.    One  may  the  absorption  of  so  many  villages  in  the 
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great  metropolis  that  it  is  afflicted  with  such  temporary  with  Cromwell  and  clapped  into 
confusion  in  its  street  nomenclature.  II  the  Tower  by  him,  when  he  sold  York  House 
you  wish  to  visit  King  street  it  is  possible  and  its  gardens,  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
for  you  to  explore  ninety-four  different  commemorated  in  the  streets  that  should  be 
streets  of  that  name  before  you  find  the  opened  through  his  former  property.  The 
right  one.  If  it  is  Queen  street,  your  chance  contract  was  kept  in  the  names  of  George 
of  hitting  the  right  one  the  first  time  is  just  street,  Yilliers  street,  Duke  street  and  Buck- 
one  in  ninety-nine.  Does  your  friend  live  ingham  street,  the  last  two  being  connected 
on  Church  street — ^you  are  confronted  by  by  Of  Lane  I  But  those  were  the  days  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  streets  of  that  name  Praise  God  Barebone,  who  gave  his  name  to 
besides  the  one  you  want  1  Even  of  John  the  Parliament  of  which  he  was  a  cons 
streets  there  are  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  uous  member,  and  whose  son  was  chris 
and  of  New  streets — new  a  long  while  ago,  "  If-Jesus-Christ-had-not-died-f or-thee- 
in  most  cases— one  hundred  and  sizty-siz !  hadst-been-damned  Barebone."  Tradition 
It  becomes  a  necessity,  in  such  cases,  to  declares  that  his  acquaintances  generally 
g:ive  the  street  a  surname,  so  to  speak — as  dropped  all  but  the  last  joint  of  this  com- 
men  began  to  take  surnames  when  James,  pound  Christian  name  when  they  spoke  of 
and  John,  and  Mary  became  frequent  in  the  him. 

same  circle  of  acquaintance.    Streets  are  Up  to  the  time  of  George  the  Third  houses 

often  designated,  therefore,  by  adding  the  were  designated,  not  by  numbers  but  each 

name  of  some  well-known  thoroughfare  into  by  some  sign  of  its  own.    Belated  revelers 

which  they  run,  or  the  special  neighborhood  doubtless  found  it  easier  to  distinguish,  in 

to  which   they    belong,    as  Queen  street,  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  the  figure  of 

Cheapside ;  King  street,  St.  James  Square ;  the  "  Golden  Unicom,"  or  the  "  Swan  with 

Chnrch  street,  Tooting ;  High  street,  Mary-  Two  Necks  "  than  they  would  have  found  it 

lebone,  etc.    And  in  any  case  the  initials  to  pick  out  their  own  door  by  Arabic  nu- 

of  the  general  division  of   the   city    are  merals.    People  were  sometimes  called  from 

usually  affixed  to  the  address — <<  E.  C."  for  the  names  of  their  houses ;  Thomas  i  Becket 

East  Center ;   "  W.  C,"  West  Center ;  "  S.  being  known,  for  instance,  in  his  early  days 

V  Southeast;  "N.,"  North,  etc.  as  "Thomas  of  the  Snipe."    In  Clements* 

It  was  not  because  the  Londoner  of  other  Lane,  Ix)mbard  street,  the  quaint  sign  of 

days  lacked  the  skill  to  contrive  new  names  the  Three  Foxes  existed  till  the  residence 

for  his  streets  that  he  used  the  old  ones  over  from  which  it  projected  was  let  at  a  recent 

so  many  times.    It  is  common  to  find  such  date  to  three  lawyers,  who  thought  it  might 

od4  appellations  as  Cock  and  Castle  Lane,  look  like  a  personal  reflection  and  removed 

Long  Acre,  The  Poultry — the  most  crowded  it.    Hotel  signs  are  &  relic  of  this  old  cus- 

itreet  in  London, — St  Mary  Axe,  Bird  in  tom  and  for  whimsical  tavern  names  London 

Bosh  Scad,  and  the  Minories.    Camomile  cannot  be  surpassed.    "  The  Blind  Beggar" 

street,  after  it  crosses  the  great  thoroughfare  — "  The  Civet  Cat " — "  The  Bear  and  Bil- 

of  Bishopsgate,  takes  the  name  of  Worm-  let" — "The  Angel" — "The  Elephant  and 

wood  street.     Paternoster  Row,  the  famous  Castle  " — "  The  King's  Arms  " — "  The  Blue 

haunt  of  the  book  publishers,  has  an  outlet  Pig  " — "  The  Bag  of  Nails  "  (said  to  be  a 

into  Ludgate  Hill  through  Ave  Maria  Lane,  corruption  of  The  Bacchanals)  still  offer  you 

and  terminates  in  a  blind  alley  known  as  beer,  and  beef,  and  beds — ^these  articles  be- 

Amen  Comer.    The  great  fire  of  1666  be-  ing  here  enumerated  in  the  order  corre- 

gan  in  Pudding  Lane  and  stopped  at  Pye  sponding  to  the  London  inn-keeper*s  idea  of 

Comer !  The  titled  land-owners — nine  peers  their  relative  importance. 

itill  own  most  of  the  land  on  which  London  The  derivation  of   some  of   the  street 

itaads— have  always  delighted  in  handing  names  is  as  curious  as  the  names  themselves, 

down   their   many-jointed    names   in   the  Bull   and   Mouth    street    was    originally 

streets   mnning   throngh   their    property.  Boulogne  Mouth,  and  commemorated  the 

George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  con-  capture  of  Boulogne  Harbor  by  Henry  the 
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Eighth  in  1544.    BunbiU  Fields,  the  Prot-  side  and  down  the  other.    Ton  may  stand 

estant  Campo  Santo,  where  three  hundred  before  the  door  of  No.  101,  and  be  as  unable 

notable  nonconformist  ministers  lie  buried,  to  tell  how  far  you  are  from  No.  201  as  if  you 

is  a  corruption  from   Bonehill,   so  called  could  neither  read  nor  count.     To  make 

from  its  having  been  one  of  the  chief  burinl  confusion  worse  confounded  in  trying  to  find 

places  of  the  victims  of  the  great  plague,  any  particular  number,  the  same  continuous 

Holborn  street— or  'Oborn  in  the  vernacular  street  may  have  five  or  six  different  names, 

of  the  omnibus  man ;  Tobom  where  it  rises  and  as  many  sets  of  numbers,  in  its  course 

into  Oxford  street — marks  the  course  of  the  — sometimes  three  or  four  in  the  space  of  a 

Old  Bourne,  a  little  stream  that  ran  through  single  mile. 

y^^elds  into  the  Fleet.    The  Fleet  itself,  A  frame  building  is  never  seen  in  London, 
n^Ba  hidden  sewer  where  it  was  once  a  of  course,  nor  a  shingled  roof.    I  do  not 
na^able  stream,  is  commemorated  by  the  know  that  I  saw   either  in  all  England, 
busy  street  that  connects  the  Strand  with  Stone  is  little  used  out  of  the  more  ambi- 
Ludgate  Hill.    Rotten  Row,  where  the  aris-  tious  business  and  West  End  streets.    Brick 
tocracy  of  the.  West  End  come  out  on  sum-  walls    rise    everywhere,    blackened    with 
mer  afternoons  for  an  airing,  was  originally  smoke,  or  brightened  after  a  fashion  with 
Route  du  Roi — the  old  route  from  the  palace  frequent  coats  of  creamy  paint.    The  roofs 
of  the  Plantagenet  kings  at  Westminster  to  are  covered  with  slate,  or  with  the  clumsy 
their  hunting  grounds  beyond  Hyde  Park,  corrugated  red  tile,  chinked  with  mortar, 
Then  it  was  kept  sacred  to  royalty,  the  only  which  becomes  such  a  familiar  sight  to  the 
other  person  allowed  to  use  it  being,  from  passenger  on  the  railway  trains  that  enter 
its  association  with  the  hunting  grounds,  the  city  on  viaducts  as  high  as  the  houses, 
the  Grand  Falconer  of  England.    And  the  No  other  architectural  feature  seems  more 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  as  hereditary  Grand  odd  at  first  than  the  tile  chimney-pots  that 
Falconer,  still  keeps  up  his  rights  by  riding  bristle,  like  a  seven  days'  growth  of  beard, 
once  a  year  down  Rotten  Row.    All  other  over  the  roofs  of  the  whole  city.     In  an 
folks  who  traverse  it  must  go  on  horReback !  English  house  every  room  has   its    litUe 
Cheapside,  now  as  always  full  of  traffic,  was  grate,  and  every   grate   its  separate   flue, 
originally  spelled  chepe — the  Saxon  word  The  gable  wall  of  a  house  thus  rises  into 
for  market.    What  was  once  Vine  Garden  an  elongated  chimney,  wearing  a  row  of 
retains  its  first  two  syllables  intact  in  the  brimless,  crownless  beavers.    I  have  counted 
present  prosaic    name  of   Vinegar   Yard,  more  than  thirty  side  by  side.    Some  have 
And  what  was  once  Duke*s  Foot  Lane  is  now  a  foppish  tip,  some  are  smashed  down  in 
Ducksfoot  Alley !  drunken    fashion,    the  most  stand    stiffly 
In  the  older  portions  of  the  city  the  streets  erect  with  self-conscious  national  decorum, 
are  narrow  and  crooked  enough  to  make  a  London  has  solved  the  problem  of  rapid 
Bostonian  feel  quite  at  home,  or,  to  use  transit  by  a  double  track  under-ground  rail- 
Joaquin  Miller's  comparison,  they  resemble  way  that  describes  an  ellipse  of  fifteen  or 
the    creases    in    a  newspaper   which    has  twenty  miles  under  the  busiest  portion  of 
been  crumpled  in  the  hand  and  then  spread  the  city.     The  subterranean'  stations  are 
out  again.    Paternoster  Row,  for  instance,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart  and  axe 
from  which  more  books  are  issued,  probably,  reached  by  an  easy  staircase  from  the  street 
than  from  any  other  street  in  the  world,  is  Trains  nm  each  way  every  five  or  ten  min- 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide.     Teams  utes,  and  their  muffled  rumble  is  scarcely 
cannot  pass  in  it  except  at  intervals  where  noticed  even  in  the  houses  and  streets  under 
the   curbstones  curve    into    the  sidewalk,  which  they  pass.    You  buy  your  ticket  as 
making  it  so  narrow  that  when  pedestrians  you  go  down,  and  surrender  it  to  the  gate- 
meet  at  those  points  one  of  them  must  step  keeper  as  you  go  up  after  leaving  the  train. 
ofE  upon  the  pavement.     The   streets  are  No  one  seems  to  watch  whether  you  go 
numbered  in  a  provokingly  stupid  manner,  where  you  belong.    But  if  you  are  caught 
the  numbers  running  consecutively  up  one  riding  in  a  second-class  coach  on  a  third- 
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class  ticket  the  probabilities  are  that  you  ing  in  front  of.  To  mount  the  seat  beside 
will  be  hustled  before  a  police  magistrate  him,  stroke  his  fur  the  right  way  and  ask 
and  fined  twenty  shillings,  and  that  a  state-  questions,  is  about  the  best  method  of  get- 
ment  of  the  case,  with  your  name  in  bold  ting  acquainted  with  the  points  of  interest 
type,  will  be  placarded  on  the  railway  com-  in  the  city.  Each  'bus  has  its  conductor,  or 
pany's  bill-boards  at  each  station  for  the  ''guard,"  perched  on  a  high  step  behind, 
next  month  or  two,  as  a  caution  to  other  who  collects  your  fare  as  you  step  out,  some- 
sharp-fingered  travelers.  The  great  drawback  times  descending  and  standing  so  long  on 
to  this  method  of  getting  about  is  the  smoke  the  sidewalk  making  change  that  he  must 
and  foul  air.  But  the  speed  is  fast  and  the  trot  on  half  a  square  to  overtake  his  l^us. 
stops  short,  and  a  trip  of  even  four  or  five  The  one-horse  cabs,  though,  are  the  pleafi- 
miles  is  made  in  a  very  few  miuutes.  The  antest  conveyances  we  find  in  any  English 
first  cost  of  burrowing  such  a  road  under  city.  The  two-wheeler — called  the  **Han- 
the  city  is  very  g^eat,  but  it  is  well  patron-  som,"  from  the  inventor's  name— carries  two 
Jzed  and  pays  good  dividends.  In  pleasant-  passengers,  and  is  hung  so  low,  in  front  of 
ness  for  the  passenger  it  cannot  compare  the  axle,  that  it  is  an  easy  step  from  it  to 
with  the  elevated  railways  of  New  York,  the  ground.  The  driver  sits  on  a  high  perch 
But  the  stubborn  Briton  would  make  a  des-  behind,  with  bis  reins  running  over  the  top, 
perate  resistance  to  such  an  invasion  of  and  the  passenger  can  shut  himself  in  with 
noise  into  his  second-story  windows  as  the  glass  doors  from  wind  and  rain  if  he  wishes. 
New  Yorker  endures.  These  being  lighter  make  better  time  than 
Aside  from  this  subterranean  route  the  the  four-wheelers — ^which  generally  seem  to 
Londoner  has  excellent  facilities  for  getting  fall  heir  to  the  scrubbiest  old  nags  in  the 
about.  Omnibuses  run  everywhere.  Street  city — and  are  preferable  when  there  are  not 
cars — tram  cars,  they  call  them — run  in  the  more  than  two  in  the  party  or  there  is  not 
oater  districts  but  are  not  allowed  to  lay  much  luggage.  The  fare,  fixed  by  law,  is 
their  rails  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  one  shilling  (24  cents)  for  two  miles  or  less, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Both  'buses  and  ^or  either  one  or  two  persons,  with  a  six- 
tram  cars  are  fitted  up  with  seats  on  the  pence  additional  for  every  additional  mile, 
roof,  which  are  the  pleasantest  and  most  and  a  sixpence  for  every  fifteen  minutes  it 
patronized  in  fine  weather.  Fares  vary,  ac-  is  kept  waiting.  The  four-wheelers,  which 
cording' to  distance,  from  twopence  to  six-  resemble  a  one-horse  hack,  and  carry  trunks 
pence.  The  number  of  passengers  which  on  top,  will  accommodate  four  passengers 
each  'bus  or  car  is  allowed  to  carry — and  inside  and  one  on  the  seat  with  the  driver, 
that  is  no  more  than  can  be  comfortably  the  charges  for  one  or  two  persons  being 
seated — ^is  conspicuously  posted  up.  The  the  same  as  in  a  Hansom,  with  a  sixpence 
eondoctor  who  allows  more  to  enter  is  liable  additional  for  the  whole  trip  for  each  per- 
to  arrest,  on  the  complaint  of  an  aggrieved  son  over  two.  A  cab  must  go  in  any  direo- 
paasenger  to  a  passing  policeman.  The  tion  the  applicant  wishes  and  may  be  hired 
sapply  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  by  the  mile  or  hour  as  he  prefers.  But 
though,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  that  I  never  engagements  by  the  hour  are  what  the 
happened  to  hail  a  "bus  in  which  I  could  not  cab-man  —  in  the  language  of  Truthful 
find  a  seat — unless  it  was  jnst  after  one  of  James— despises.  These  worthies,  as  a  class, 
Moody's  great  meetings  had  been  emptied  are  proverbial  liars  and  extortioners,  and 
into  the  street  near  by.  The  London  'bus-  will  generally  demand  double  what  the  law 
driver  delights  in  a  plug  hat  with  wide  brim,  allows  them  if  they  see  any  hope  of  getting 
tight-fitting  driving  gloves,  boots  polished  it  The  law,  however,  guards  the  rights  of 
to  perfection,  and  the  reddest  nose  in  the  their  victims  very  carefully.  If  a  bargain 
city.  He  pays  no  attention  to  the  collection  is ^nade  beforehand  higher  than  the  legal 
of  fares  and  can  devote  all  his  mind  to  sit-  rate  the  passenger  cannot  be  held  for  it ;  if 
ting  up  straight  and  chaffing  the  driver  of  at  lower  the  cabman  can  be  held  for  it.  The 
any  other  "bus  whom  he  succeeds  in  crowd-  printed  rates  must  be  shown  at  the  request 
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of  the  pasfsenger.  All  a  stranger  needs  is  to  handed  down  theh*  names  to  ihe  streets  that 
procure  a  pocket  map  of  the  city  and  figure  passed  through  them, — Aldgate,  Ludgate, 
distances  for  himself,  tendering  cabby  the  Aldersgate,  Moorgaie,  Bishopsgate.  Cripple- 
legal  fare.  If  his  eminence  is  not  satisfied  gate,  etc  This  iuclosare,  a  district  some- 
— and  he  never  is — he  can  demand  your  thing  over  a  mile  in  length  along  the  north 
name  and  address  and  *'  summons  "  you  be-  bank  of  the  Thames,  with  a  width  of  from 
fore  a  magistrate.  This  he  rarely  fails  to  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  now 
threaten,  but  always  fails  to  do.  It  is  said  the  core  of  the  great  metropolis,  still  com- 
to  be  entirely  safe,  having  first  taken  cabby's  poses,' in  the  municipal  sense,  the  city  of 
licensed  number  for  use  at  the  police  court,  London,  and  as  such  has  inhented  peculiar 
if  need  be,  to  hold  out  a  handful  of  change  privileges  and  prerogatives.  Temple  fiar — 
and  direct  him  to  take  what  the  law  allows  which  was  taken  down  last  year  as  nn  ob- 
him.  But  I  never  ventured  on  such  a  peril*  struction  to  the  traffic  which  flop's  at  that 
ous  experiment.  There  are  nearly  14,000  point  from  the  Strand  into  Fleet  street — 
cabs  in  London.  They  are  always  to  be  marked  the  western  limits  of  the  city,  and 
found  in  waiting  at  the  railway  stations  and  even  yet,  when  the  queen  comes  on  state 
places  of  entertainment,  and  standing  places  occasions  to  the  city,  the  great  iron  bar  is 
are  assigned  for  them  at  frequent  intervals  here  swung  across  the  street,  and  she  can 
on  the  streets.  But  the  tired  pedestrian  only  enter  after  a  halt,  and  a  parley,  and 
need  never  wait  long  for  one  if  he  stops  any-  permission  from  the  lord  mayor.  Incredi- 
where  on  a  much  frequented  thoroughfare  ble  as  it  seems,  less  than  a  hundred  and 
and  hails  the  first  empty  one  that  passes,  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
Much  pleasanter  and  quicker  than  omnibus  the  practice  to  spike  upon  the  top  of  Temple 
or  street  car,  and  much  cheaper  than  a  hack,  Bar  the  heads  of  traitors  who  had  been 
it  is  singular  that  they  have  not  got  a  foot-  hanged  and  quartered  on  Kensington  Corn- 
hold  in  all  our  American  cities.  mon,  while  thrifty  people  drove  a  good  busi- 
The  earliest  history  of  London,  as  weU  as  ness  on  the  street  below  in  letting  out  spy 
the  derivation  of  its  name,  has  been  lost  in  glasses  for  the  passers-by  to  look  at  thern^  at 
the  lapse  *  of  the  centuries.  Geoffrey  of  a  ha*-penny  each  1  A  large  Episcopal  mitre 
Monmouth  dates  its  origin  to  over  one  thou-  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Bishop.«gate  street 
sand  years  before  Christ.  Tacitus  says  it  still  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Bishop's  Gate, 
was  a  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce  in  so  called  because  the  bishops  of  London 
the  time  of  Christ.  Excavations  show  that  had  a  right  to  le\7'  one  stick  from  every 
modem  London  is  at  least  fifteen  feet  higher  load  of  wood  which  passed  beneath  it — in 
than  the  London  of  the  Romans,  which  return  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  enp- 
**  has  been  buried  by  the  same  inexplicable  ply  the  hinges  of  the  gate.  Up  to  this  jwint 
process  which  entombed  the  Roman  Forum  the  street  is  called  Bishopsgate  Within,  and 
and  covered  many  of  its  temples  with  earth  beyond  it  Bishopsgate  Without.  Cripple- 
up  to  the  capitals  of  their  columns.**  The  gate  was  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  the  crip> 
slight  knolls,  rising  out  of  the  low  mead-  pies  who  be^ed  there,  and  near  its  site 
ows  that  border  the  broad-bosomed  Thames,  stands  the  old  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  spe- 
on  which  the  Tower  and  St.  Paul's  now  cial  patron  of  cripples  and  lepers, 
stand,  doubtless  determined  the  site  of  the  Aside  from  Westminster,  with  its  famous 
future  metropolis.  Rivers  were  the  high-  abbey  and  palaces,  two  or  three  miles  fax^ 
ways  of  trade  in  those  days,  and  merchants  ther  up  the  crooked  Thames,  it  is  in  the 
were  careful  to  locate  where  fortified  sur-  city  that  the  quaintest  sights  and  most  of 
roundings  should  make  it  more  of  an  object  the  famous  objects  of  historic  interest  are 
for  their  customers  to  buy  of  them  than  to  to  be  seen — all  of  them  in  rifle  shot  of  each 
rob  them.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Danes,  other.  I  had  a  desk  for  my  morning  work 
and  in  Elizabeth's  time  the  city  was  still  in  a  littleroom  on  Paternoster  Row.  Within 
inclosed  with  the  walls  which  were  built  in  bow-shot  on  the  east  was  St  Paul's,  whose 
the  fourth  century,  and  whose  gates  have  smoky  exterior  is  thought  to  have  a  certain 
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ippropriatenesSy  sinoe  it  was  built — at  an  arches  of  the  old  church  that  stood  there 

expense  of  nearly  four  miUioti  dollars — ^by  a  before  the  fire.    This  crypt  is  such  a  fine 

tax  ou  every  chaldron  of  coal  brought  into  one  that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  ecclesias- 

the  city.    Amid  its  multitude  of  graves  and  ticai  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cantei  bury, 

monuments  Lord  Nelson's,  under  the  cluster*  which  used  to  meet  in  the  vestry  of  this 

ing  ardies  of  the  grand  dome,  has  perhaps  church  and  is  still  called  the  **  Court  of  the 

the  place  of  honor,  a  curious  comment  on  Arches." 

the  memorable  words  with  which  he  opened  A  few  steps  further  on  was  the  powerful 
the  battle  of  the  Nile — ^  Victory  or  West-  institution  whose  influence  is  felt  in  finance 
Biinster  Abbey."  Almost  as  near  to  me  on  and  trade  all  over  the  world — ^the  Bank  of 
the  south  stood  the  grim  windowless  walls  England.  Bounded  on  all  four  sides  by  the 
of  Newgate  prison,  famous  in  the  literature  street^  all  its  windows  pi-udentially  open  into 
that  chronicles  the  deeds  of  Jack  Sheppard  a  central  court,  and  since  the  riots  of  1780 
and  Dick  Turpin,  as  well  as  in  that  which  it  has  been  occupied  every  night  by  a  de- 
eommemorates  the  misfortunes  and  peisecu*  tachment  of  soldiers.  Its  business  requires 
tions  of  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  a  working  force  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
worthy,  in  its  chapel  is  a  '*  condemned  Its  bank  notes  are  printed  within  the  build- 
bench,"  only  used  by  prisoners  under  sen-  ing.  The  same  note  is  never  paid  out  over 
tence  of  death.  Hare  says  that  there  are  its  counter  twice.  The  new  bill  that  is  issued 
those  still  living  who  remember  as  many  as  this  morning  is  retired  as  soon  as  it  returns, 
twenty-one  prisoners  (when  men  were  hung  no  matter  if  the  same  man  pays  it  in  again 
for  stealing  a  handkerchief)  sitting  on  it  at  this  afternoon  without  a  wrinkle  in  it  It 
once.  A  stone's  throw  to  the  north  was  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  the  famous  school  of  "  the  fifteen  million  pounds  on  the  security  of  its 
bhie<x>at  boys  " — ^whose  queer  costume  of  standing  loan  of  a  much  larger  amount  to 
low  shoes,  yellow  stockings,  coat  tbat  reaches  the  government,  which  constitutes  a  part  of 
to  the  heels,  and  bare  head,  always  catches  the  public  debt.  For  every  note  issued 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  who  meets  them  on  above  that — and  it  has  a  circidation  of  over 
the  street.  A  little  further  in  the  same  di-  forty  million  pounds — bullion  of  an  equal 
rsction  was  Smithfield,  of  both  sacred  and  in-  amount  must  be  paid  into  its  treasury,  and 
famous  memory  for  its  martyrdoms — where  must  be  kept  there  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Catholics  burned  Protestants  and  Protest-  note  when  it  returns.  The  traveler  on  the 
ants  burned  Catholics,  the  persecutor  who  continent  often  finds  its  notes  at  a  premium 
kindled  the  fires  one  year  sometimes  dying  in  gold.  No  note  is  issued  of  a  less  denomina- 
in  them  the  next  year.  Origrinally  '*  smooth  tion  than  five  pounds.  Every  note  is  num- 
fi^"  it  was  a  place  for  tournaments  and  bered,  and  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it 
abowB,  and  gradually  came  to  be  the  great  is  paid  out  is  carefully  recorded.  The  prao- 
eattle-market  of  the  city.  Now  no  living  tice  of  keeping  a  memorandum  which  will 
cattle  are  brought  there,  but  the  i-oofs  of  its  show  from  whom  he  receives  every  bank  note 
meat  markets,  which  are  daily  filled  and  that  passes  through  his  hands  is  common, 
emptied  of  the  carcasses  of  slaughtered  an-  also,  with  the  painstaking  Loudon  trades- 
imals,  cover  seventy-five  acres.  A  short  dis-  man.  It  proved  a  fortunate  thing  for  a  friend 
tance  to  the  nprth  of  me  rose  the  spire  of  of  mine  on  one  occasion.  He  had  given  his 
Bow  Churdi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fifty-  wife  a  ten  pound  note.  Their  little  child 
four  spires  designed  by  and  erected  under  got  hold  of  the  porte-monnaie  and  destroyed 
the  supervision  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  the  note — as  they  supposed,  by  throwing  it 
after  the  great  fire.  Bow  bells  have  always  on  the  open  fire.  There  would  have  been  no 
been  famous,  and  he  is  a  cockney,  with  hope  of  realizing  on  a  greenback  under  such 
birthright  liberty  to  murder  his  h's,  who  is  circumstances.  But  fifty  dollars  was  worth 
bom  in  hearing  of  them.  The  church  de-  trying  for.  The  number  of  the  note  was 
rives  its  name — St  Mary  le  Bow — ^f rom  the  ascertained  from  the  parties  through  whose 
fact  that  it  was  built  upon  the  Norman  hands  it  came  to  my  friend,  a  sworn  state- 
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ment  of  the  facts  was  filed  at  the  bank,  and  and  cough.    The  snufE  seems  to  be  made  ci 

after  a  year  or  so  had  passed  without  its  hav-  the  decay  of  matting,  wood,  cloth,  stone, 

ing  been  presented  for  redemption  the  bank  iron,  earth,  and  something  else.      Is    the 

paid  over  the  money.    The  bank  takes  in  something  else  the  decay  of  dead  citizens 

and  pays  out  its  gold  coin  by  weight    Some-  in  the  vaults  below?    As  sure  as  death  it 

times  it  sends  out  a  sealed  package  and  re-  is  I    Not  only  do  we  cough  and  sneeze  dead 

ceives  it  again  before  the  seal  is  broken,  and  citizens  all  through  the  service,  but  dead 

yet  deducts  quite  a  sum  from  the  amount  at  citizens  have  got  into  the  very  bellows  of 

which  it  paid  it  out,  to  make  good  the  loss—  the  organ  and  half  choked  the  same.     We 

detected  by  the  unerring  scales — which  oo-  stamp  our  feet  to  warm  them  and  dead  cit- 

curred  by  the  abrasion  of  the  coins  in  trans-  izens  arise  in  heavy  clouds.    Dead  citizens 

portation  I  «tick  upon  tbe  walls,  and  lie  pulverized  on 

The  visitor  who  has  the  leisure  to  wander  the  sounding-board  over  the  clergyman's 

among  them  will  find  much  to  interest  him  head,  and  when  a  gust  of  air  comes,  tumble 

in  the  old  churches  of  London.    Many  of  down  upon  him." 

them,  also,  as  well  as  the  streets,  bear  quamt  Not  only  have  they  had  a  way  of  burying 

names.    I  often  passed  the  church  of  St.  Sep-  dead  citizens  in  their  churches,  but  it  is  one 

ulchre  and  always  wondered  who  that  saint  of  their  studious  pastimes  to  dig  them  up 

could  have  been  until  I  learned  that  the  two  occasionally  and  try  to  identify  their  bones  I 

first  letters  had  been  an  after  prefix— as  Two  or  tliree  years  ago  the  graves  under 

giving  it  a  more  scriptural  appearance,  I  the  pavement  of  the  Tower  chapel  were 

suppose— to  the  original  French  name,  St.  rummaged  over,  with  the  result  that  the 

Pulchre.    In  Leadenhall  street  is  the  Church  bones  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  were  '*  almost 

of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  so  called  because  conclusively  identified  '*  as  the  record  states, 

in  the  old  time  it  was  the  custom  to  erect  a  The  head  of  the  decapitated  Duke  of  Suf- 

May-pole  in  front  of  it  whose  shaft  was  folk,  preserved  in  tannin,  was  found  with 

higher  than  the  church  steeple.     In  the  perfect  features,  and  is  now  kept  in  a  tin 

Church  of  St  Catharine  Cree,  in  the  same  box,  as  part  of  the  bric-a-brac,  so  to  speak, 

street,  a  *'  Lion  Sermon  "  is  occasionally  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  near  by. 

preached  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  The     remains    of    Richard    Wbittington, 

of  a  bequest  made  to  it  generations  ago  by  '*  thrice  Lord  Mayor,"  as  the  old  ballad  ' 

a  London  merchant,  who  sought  thus  to  runs,  were  three  times  exhumed  by  as  many 

commemorate  his  escape  from  the  attack  of  different  parsons  of  the  church  where  they 

a  lion  while  traveling  in  Africa.  now  lie  in  dusty  peace. 

I  cannot  affirm  that  the  favorite  custom  The  city  companies,  as  they  are  called, 

of  paving  the  floor  with  graves,  and  lining  — the  old  merchant  guilds — are  also  a  curi- 

the  walls  with  monumental  tablets  adds  to  ous  institution.      Founded  originally  for 

the  cheerful  aspect  of  these  old  churches.     I  some  such  purpose  of  mutual  protection  as 

never  entered  one  which  could  not  boast  of  trades-unions  seek  now,  most  of  them  long 

being  the  last  resting-place  of  distinguished  ago  lost  iheir  original  vocation,  but  they 

men  of  some  generation.    In  <^  The  Uncom-  still  keep  up  their  corporate  existence,  for 

mercial  Traveler  "  Dickens  touches  this  sub-  the  sake  of  the  vast  endowments  and  spe- 

ject  in  his  inimitable  way.     He  says  :  cial  privileges  and  immunities,  of  one  sort 

^'The  opening  of  the  service  recalls  my  and  another,   which  they    have  acquired, 

wandering  thoughts.    I  then  find  to  my  as-  They  are  represented  in  the  city  govem- 

tonisbment  that  I  have  been  and  still  am  ment,  and  from  their  membership  the  lord 

taking  a  strong  kind  of  invisible  snuff  up  mayor  must  be  chosen.    The  oldest  is  the 

my  nose,  into  my  eyes  and  down  my  throat.  Weavers,  chartered  in  1164.     Then  came 

I    wink,    sneeze   and   cough.      The    clerk  in  succession  the  Parish  Clerks, — or  clarks, 

sneezes ;  the  clergyman  coughs ;  the  unseen  as  they  would  say, —  the  Saddlers,  the  Bak- 

organist  sneezes  and  coughs  (and  probably  ers,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  Skinners,  the  Gro- 

winks)  ;   aU  our  little  party  wink,  sneeze  cers,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  ninety-one  com* 
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panies  in  alL  Each  has  its  separate  hall  tominous  coaL  The  only  beating  apparatus 
for  business  and  banquets — banquets  more  in  a  railway  car,  in  the  coldest  day,  is  a  flat 
particularly,  in  these  days, — with  its  heir-  can  of  hot  water  on  which  to  rest  your  feet, 
looms  of  pictures,  plate  and  other  treasures.  In  such  a  high  latitude  the  length  of  the 
Some  of  them  have  such  immense  endow-  days  varies  gi-eatly,  of  course,  at  different 
meats  hedged  up  by  all  sorts  of  conditions,  seasons.  On  Christmas  the  sun  does  not 
that  they  are  really  at  their  wits'  ends  to  rise  until  after  seven  and  sets  before  four, 
know  what  to  do  with  their  revenues.  The  giving  a  day  but  a  little  over  eight  hours 
Ironmongers  have  an  enormous  estate  which  long.  Six  months  later  it  rises  before  four 
has  grown  from  the  bequest  of  one  of  their  and  does  not  set  until  after  eight,  making 
number  who  left .  them  twenty  thousand  the  day  sixteen  and  a  half  hours  long, 
guineas,  in  1723,  for  the  redemption  .of  A  Ix)ndon  fog  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Christian  slaves  taken  by  pirates.  An  act  objects  which  writers  usually  introduce  with 
of  Parliament  was  finally  obtained,  allowing  the  remark  that  it  cannot  be  described — 
them — ^now  that  the  pirates  have  gone  out  and  try  to  describe  it.  Fogs  ai-e  inevitable 
of  business — to  use  its  further  income  for  in  a  country  that  has  such  a  humid  climate 
other  charitable  purposes.  Ihe  Stationers'  and  ocean-tossed  temperature.  On  the  rail- 
company  formerly  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  way  train  they  will  sometimes  shut  out 
printing  books,  and  long  after  that  privilege  every  glimpse  of  the  villages  through  which 
was  withdrawn  they  had  the  sole  right  of  you  pass.  But  the  London  fog  owes  its 
printing  almanacs.  Though  that  field  is  peculiar  hideoosness  to  the  alliance  of  mist 
now  open  to  all  competitors  they  still  derive  with  the  smoke  of  soft  coal  from  a  million 
a  great  revenue  from  their  almanacs,  which  chimneys.  Sometimes  it  gathers  slowly ; 
are  issued  in  November — and  spelled  with  sometimes  it  settles  down  suddenly.  Some- 
a  **k."  The  copyright  of  all  books  is  still  times  the  darkness  at  midday  is  almost  as 
secured  by  being  **  entered  at  Stationers'  dense  as  at  midnight.  You  can  do  nothing 
HalL"  in-doors  except  by  gas-light.    You  cannot 

There  is  no  space  left  to  tell  of  the  Tower  crawl  about  out-of-doors  without  danger  of 

and  its  quaint  armor,  of  the  Thames  and  collision  with  some  other  traveler.    If  the 

its  massive  bridges,  of  the  palace  of  West-  Londoners  were  a  nervous  people  they  would 

minster    and  it3  bewigged  barristers,   of  surely  go  distraught.    I  can  conceive  of  no 

Westminster   Abbey    and    its    wonderful  atmospheric  conditions  more  depressing, 
heauty,  of  palaces  and  parks,  of  museums        And  what  with  smoke,  and  fog,  and  driz- 

and  galleries     And  there  is  no  need,  for  zle,  sunshine  is  scarce  in  London.    I  found 

are  not  all  these  written  in  the  chronicles  that  I  was  fortunate  that  1  got  my  first 

of  the  newspaper  correspondents?    But  it  sight  of  St.  Paul's  when  it  was  gilded  by 

would  be  leaving  Hamlet  out  of  the  play  the  sunlight.    The  Royal  Observatory  at 

to  say  nothing  before  I  close  about  London  Greenwich  has  a  self-registering  sun-dial 

weather.  which  records  the  exact  number  of  hours  of 

One  needs  the  atlas,  when  living  in  Lon-  sunshine  every  day  in  the  year.     In  the 

don,  to  convince  him  that  it  is  three  hundred  year  ending  April,  1877,  the  daily  average 

miles  farther  north  than  Quebec.    Not  that  was  only  a  little  over  three  and  a  quarter 

the  summers  are  hot.    You  cannot  buy  a  hours.     In  December  of  that  year  there 

straw  hat,  unless  you  are  a  sulor,  or  a  linen  were  only  six  and  a  half  hours  of  sunshine 

coat,  unless  you  are  a  butcher,  in  the  city,  in  the  whole  month — and  not  a  day  in 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  ladies  wearing  which  it  did  not  rain.     In  November  there 

their  seal-skin  sacques  to  church  in  the  driz-  were  only  five  hours  of  sunshine,  an  average 

zle  of  July  Sundays.    But  the  winters  are  of  exactly  ten  minutes  a  day.      And  in 

wonderfully  mild  for  such  a  latitude.    The  Greenwich  they  probably  have  a  little  more 

utmost  provision  that  is  made  for  heating  sunshine  than  is  allowed  to  those  who  live 

ordinary  residences  is  a  little  gi*ate  in  each  under  the  denser  smoke  fall  that  hangs  over 

room  which  will  hold  a  few  handf uls  of  bi-  the  heart  of  the  city  I    It  is  said  that  a 
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London  bishop  once  became  much  interested  for  intercourse  with  learned  men,  ooukl  wor- 

in  the  religions  condition  of  a  distinguished  ship  a  created  object,  such  as  the  sun.    ^  Oh 

Parsee  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  my  Lord  Bishop/'  answered  the    Parsee, 

the  great  metropolis.    Meeting  the  Parsee  ^*  you  should  see  it.     You  have  no  idea 

one  day  the  bishop  ventured  to  express  his  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  I" 
regret  that  a  gentleman  of  such  intelligence,  J,  B.  T»  MartHu 

who  had  had  such  opportunities  in  travel 
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tHE  bleak  winds  that  whistle  all  round  have  been  unloading  the  steamers  at  the 

the  world  find  their  most  hapless  vie-  dock ;  perhaps  the  seamsti^ess  has  lost  a 

tims  in  the  children,  who  have  no  good  situation  through  her  own  folly.     If 

J    strong  arm  to  put  out  in  their  own  de-  you  are  inexorable,  let  them  suffer  ,and  do 

fense,  and  who  at  an  irresponsible  age  are  penance  and  lay  in  a  store  of  much-needed 

deprived  of  the  natural  protection  and  nur-  wisdom.    But  no  sort  of  logic,  no  misinter- 

ture  upon  which  their  well-being  forever  pretation  of  righteousness,  no  complaisant 

depenos.  maxim  of  political  economy,  can  excuse  the 

Poverty  strikes  hard  everywhere,  and  it  ear  turned  against  the  piteous  demands  for 

has  many  phases  to  touch  the  hearts  of  protection  and  succor  made  by  the  infant 

those   under    whose  observation  they  are  abandoned  in  the  streets,  or  by  the  Arab 

brought;  the  weary-eyed  and  half-starved  who  finds  himself  staiving  and  freezing  to 

seamstress  pining  in  her  garret,  and  the  dis-  death  in  the  deserts  of  the  city. 

abled  laborer  in  his  fireless  tenement,  are  Past  a  certain  age  the  child  may  be  held 

sad*eDough  sights..    But  aside  from  the  ex-  responsible  for  itself,  and  the   period  at 

pediency  of  looking  well  after  the  develop-  which  the  tutelage  ends  may  be  very  early, 

ment  of  those  unformed  elements  that  will  but  until  it  is  reached  the  world  owes  the 

blast  or  glorify  future  generations,  it  is  the  child  a  living. 

cause  of  the  children  which  on  its  own  in-  The  interests  of  destitute  children  have 

herent  and  immediate  merits  pleads  most  not  been  overlooked  in  New  York,  where 

eloquently  for  relief.    In  the  case  of  adults,  there  is  a  numerous  showing  of  charities  in 

indolence,  thriftlessness  or  viciousness  may  their  behalf,  covering  nearly  every  kind  of 

have  led  to  the  penury  from  which  they  suf-  misfortune.   There  ai*e  asylums  for  orphans, 

fer,  and  though  error  ought  not  to  proscribe  half-orphans  and  the  offspring  of  dissolute 

them  from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  parents ;  industrial  schools  in  which  trades 

charity,  it  may  be  said  in  disparagement  of  are  taught ;  reformatories  for  the  repression 

their  claims  that  they  are  tl.e  authors  of  of  vice ;  special  hospitals  for  the  treatment 

their  own  misery.    But  of  all  the  liens  the  of  minors ;  permanent  homes  and  transient 

world  has  upon  its  purse,  and  all  the  de-  dormitories  for  bootblacks  and  newsboys ; 

mands  upon  its  sympathy,  none  is  more  day  nurseries  in  which  infants  are  cared 

urgent  or  indisputable  tlian  that  of   the  for  while  their  mothers  are  at  work,  and 

foundlings  and  waifs,  who  either  have  not  societies  for  the  colonization  of  street  Arabs, 

known  their  parents  or  knowing  them  have  One  of  the  most  beneficent  phases  of  charity 

only  obscurely  realized  them  to  be  a  curse,  is  in  the  summer  homes  for  the  recreation  of 

It  may  be  that  Hobson,  the  laborer,  has  mis-  invalid  children  which  have  been  described 

spent  his  earnings  in  the  '<  bucket  shop  **  or  in  these  pages.    In  all  there  are  not  less 

loafed  at  the  street  comers  when  he  should  than  thirtynsix  institutions  in  the  metrop- 
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olis  iHiich  have  for  an  object  the  ameliora-  themselves  to  be  in  the  protracted  tortures 
tiou  of  the  condition  of  children.  Some  of  to  which  they  exposed  her.  She  was  con- 
these  enlist  the  personal  interest  of  rich  fined  in  a  filthy  room,  from  which  she  was 
pstrons  and  are  almost  aesthetically  **  nice  "  brought  out  once  a  day  to  be  whipped  over 
m  their  methods,  having  pretty  establish-  the  face,  shoulders  and  body  with  a  raw  cow- 
ments,  a  desirable  class  of  inmates  and  hide,  not  for  any  misbehavior,  but  simply  to 
abundant  funds ;  otliers  are  squalid  and  gratify  a  monstrous  hatred,  and  this  treat- 
seem  to  lower  themselves  down  to  the  sloven-  ment  was  continued  for  several  weeks,  when 
lioess  of  their  pensioners  instead  of  uplift-  the  miserable  little  creature  was  rescued  by 
ing  the  pensioners  to  a  standard  of  cleanli-  the  society  in  a  condition  verging  on  death, 
nesa  and  order;  some  include  thousands  in  Peculiarly  odious  as  her  case  was,  there  were 
their  work,  feeding,  sheltering,  educating  many  others  little  better,  and  from  the  out- 
and  erangelizing  varied  classes ;  others  limit  set  the  society  found  numerous  stanch  sup- 
their  benefactions  to  a  select  few,  who  are  porters  who  have  given  it  the  means  to  abate 
treated  fastidiously,  while  still  others  plunge  or  suppress  this  abominable  phase  of  crime, 
into  the  work  with  an  earnestness  which  When  it  was  established  the  traffic  in  Ital- 
does  not  shrink  from  any  nnsavoriness.  The  ian  children  was  assuming  serious  propor- 
canse  of  the  children  has  absorbed  many  tions.  They  were  purchased  from  their 
lives  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  devotion,  parents  in  Southern  Italy  and  brought  to 
and  the  management  of  the  institutions  will  America  to  be  held  in  ignominious  and  mer« 
in  most  instances  bear  scrutiny  for  economy  ciless  bondage  by  the  padrone^  who  profited 
and  discretion,  but  a  few  are  oontroUed  by  by  their  occupation.  Crossing  the  Atlantic, 
aelf-seeking  parasites,  a  class  also  attached  we  saw  them  on  board  the  steamer,  where 
to  other  forms  of  charity,  who  masquerade  their  sole  aim  was  to  obtain  shelter  from 
as  philanthropists  to  enrich  themselves.  the  chilly  winds  on  deck.    They  were  pale 

Perhaps  we  can  find  no  more  effective  text  and  mournful,  and  we  watched  in  vain  for 

for  our  article  than  the  work  of  the  Society  a  strain  of  youthful  exuberance.    It  was 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  only  in  their  quarrels  that  the  impassioned 

which  shows  not  only  the  misfortunes  of  volubility  of  their  race  vented  itself,  and 

bhth  and  circumstances  that  circumscribe  then  a  box  on  the  ears  from  the  padrone 

the  class  it  seeks  to  save,  but  also  how  to  quickly  brought  them  to  their  senses.    They 

hunger  and  nakedness  are  superadded  such  were  frowzy  in  dress  and  unclean  in  their 

monstrous  tyrannies  by  unnatural  parents  habits ;  but  out  of  the  depths  of  their  telling 

that  it  is  a  wonder  the  little  waifs  who  bear  eyes  there  played  a  magical  pathos  to  capture 

them  do  not  revolt  and  scream  out  maledic-  our  sympathies, 

tions  upon  their  oppressors.  Landed,  we  often  met  them  again,  roam- 

The  society  was  founded  in  December,  ing  about  the  city  at  all  hours  and  giving 

1878,  the  Christmas  season  to  which  all  good  street  entertainments  with  harps,  violins  and 

deeds  are  becoming,  and  its  beginning  may  triangles.    The  faint  strains  of  their  limited 

be  said  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  repertoire  are  heard  everywhere,  and  their 

who  became  widely  known    through  the  pinched  faces  appealed  to  us  for  alms  in 

newspapers  as  Little  Mary  Ellen.    The  will-  every  shadow.    At  one  time  their  colony  did 

fal  and  continued  abuse  of  a  child  by  its  not  number  less  than  ten  thousand.    Many 

parents  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  some  nat-  coppers  fell  to  them,  but  the  padrone  whipped 

ares  to  understand.    Affection  may  be  ab-  and  starved  them  while  they  toiled  and  ao- 

sent  from  the  heart  in  which  it  should  be  quired  riches  for  him. 

strongest,  but  when  it  is  supplanted  by  the  The  traffic  was  systematized.    Each  pck- 

intense,  unreasoning,  ferocious  animosity  of  drone  crossed  the  ocean  once  or  twice  during 

a  woman  against  her  own  offspring,  the  most  the  summer  and  brought  several  children 

eallous  must  shudder.    If  they  had  murdered  back  with  him.    A  few  were  kidnapped,  but 

her  outright  the  parents  of  Mary  Ellen  would  most  of  them  were  purchased  from  their 

haTe  been  less  inhuman  than  they  revealed  parents  for  about  two  or  three  hundred 
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francs  each.    On  their  arrival  here  they  were  peated  his  performance  with  an  air  of  reso- 

again  sold  for  from  one  to  five  hundred  dol-  lution  that  concealed  all  suffering,  and  there 

lars.   Ko  time  was  lost  with  them.    The  day  was  a  burst  of  encouraging  applause  for  hioL 

after  theu*  ai'rival  they  were  sent  out  into  The  spectators  fancied  that  it  was  the  child's 

the  streets  and  cautioned  not  to  coma  back  will  and  daring  which  carried  him  through 

without  a  certain  amount  of  money.  the  act,  but  those  smiles  of  his  were  not  gen- 

In  a  police  expedition  some  time  ago  a  lad  nine,  and  instead  of  continuing  after  his 
was  found  fast  asleep  on  the  stairs  of  a  house  mishap  he  would  have  shed  tears  of  pain 
with  his  harp  lying  beside  him.  The  padrone  and  weariness  had  he  given  vent  to  his  real 
had  refused  to  let  him  in  because  his  earn-  feelings.  But  he  was  ever-conscious  of  a 
ings  were  small ;  but  when  the  officers  sought  master  behind  the  scenes  who  would  pun- 
admittance  the  padrone  denied  that  he  had  ish  him  for  his  failure  and  doubly  punish 
any  boys.  Urged  and  threatened,  however,  him  if  he  repeated  it.  This  was  the  num 
he  opened  the  door  of  a  small  c»partment  in  who  had  drilled  him,  and  who  by  threats 
which  twenty  boys  wera  sleeping  on  sti*aw  and  blows  held  him  to  the  business  and  made 
beds  with  their  rags  clinging  to  them.  Their  the  world  a  very  uncomfortable  place  for 
instruments  were  stored  in  a  comer,  and  on  the  "  Infant  Phenomenon." 
a  line  suspended  across  the  ceiling  a  rag-  The  society  put  its  foot  down  on  this  bus- 
picker's  spoils  were  drying.  The  atmosphere  iness,  and  has  discouraged  the  employment 
overpowered  one  man  in  the  expedition  and  of  children  in  other  stage  representations, 
sickened  all  the  others.  Most  of  the  inmates  even  the  best  of  which  are  calculated  to  viti- 
had  not  been  washed  for  so  long  a  period  ate  the  minds  and  physically  injure  the  small 
that  their  condition  cannot  be  described,  persons  who  sometimes  participate  in  tiiem. 
One  of  them,  scarcely  six  years  old,  called  It  has  taken  under  its  protection  many  young 
Franceschito,  had  been  brought  from  Castel  girls  employed  in  low  variety  theatres,  where 
Yignano,  where  his  mother  had  sold  him  to  they  have  been  compelled  to  associate  with  the 
the  padrone  for  sixty  ducats.  When  he  ar-  debased  characters  who  frequent  the  **  wine> 
rived  in  America  a  triangle  was  given  to  him  room;"  it  has  gathered  to  itself  children 
and  he  was  compelled  to  earn  from  eighty  intoxicated  by  their  parents,  and  it  has  been 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  day.  As  often  as  he  failed  a  shield  against  repetitions  of  the  case  of 
he  was  severely  beaten,  and  the  marks  of  little  Mary  Ellen.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
the  strap  were  yet  on  his  person.  The  stories  that  its  intervention  is  not  invoked,  and 
of  the  others  were  similar.  All  the  boys  probably  as  long  aa  men  and  women  delMuich 
were  held  in  bondage,  whipped  and  under-  children  will  be  maltreated,  and  the  society 
fed.  will  have  a  field  of  usefulness. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Italian  gov-       During  1878  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 

emment  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  cases  were  prosecuted  and  three  hundred 

Cruelty  to  Children  succeeded  in  breaking  up  and  four  convictions  obtained.    Two  hun- 

the  traffic,  again  demonstrating  its  useful-  dred  and  eighty-six  children  were  tempo> 

ness ;  and  though  over-zeal  has  occasion-  rarily  relieved  and  six  hundred  and  nineteen 

ally  led  its  officers  to  exceed  their  legitimate  placed  in  various  homes  and  institutions.    A 

functions,  it  has  done  much  good.  mere  summary  of  the  most  striking  cases 

Previous  to  its  establishment  various  in-  would  more  than  fill  all  the  pages  allotted 

f erior  places  of  amusement  in  the  city  em>  to  this  article,  but  we  quote  a  few  which  are 

ployed  little  boys  as  acrobats,  and  though  illustrative  of  the  others  that  have  fallen 

these  children  seemed  radiant  in  the  span-  under  the  cognizance  of  the  officers, 
gles  of  the  foot-lights  their  agility  in  nearly       The  police  enter  a  tenement  and  find  the 

every  case  was  the  result  of  the  most  painful  father  and  mother  asleep,  both  grossly  in* 

exercises.  When  the  *'  Infant  Phenomenon  "  toxicated.    Two  naked  babies  are  lying  on 

tumbled  from  his  "  aerial  wire,"  the  poor  the  floor,  and  an  older  boy  is  discovered 

little  fellow  gathered  himself  together  again,  buried  in  a  heap  of  rags  in  a  cellar.    This 

and  bowing  and  smiling  to  the  audience,  re-  is  on  January  3.    On  February  9  a  liquor 
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dealer  is  arrested  for  selliog  spirits  to  three  ive  than  any  other  influence  in  filling  the 

little  girls  for  their  own  use ;  and  on  Fein  clmtities  for  children  is  the  mauy-headed 

roary  24  a  tramp  and  his  wife  are  arrested  evil  of  alcoholism,  which  is  estimated  in  the 

for  heating  their  child  and  compelling  it  to  last  .annual  report  of  the  Sooeity  for  the 

sleep  in  empty  wagons  out-of-doors  on  win-  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  as  heing 

ter  nights.    On  the  night  of  M|iy  7  a  little  the  cause  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 

boy,  five  years  old,  is  found  sleeping  in  an  cases  brought  to  the  society's  notice.    It  is 

ash-harrel,  his  father  being  in  prison  for  theft  the  devil  of  drink  that  leaves  the  infant 

and  his  mother  in  a  hospital,  and  on  May  shivering  in  the  midnight  cold  and  whips 

21  a  drunken  woman  is  arrested  with  a  boy  the  starving  boy  until  the  blood  starts  from 

ten  years  old  and  an  itifant  one  year  old — she  his  wounds ;  other  influences  contribute  to 

becomes  insikne  soon  afterwards  and  the  in-  it,  but  the  mainspring  of  crime  is  intem- 

fant  dies.     On  June  8  two  children  are  perance. 

found  starving  to  death  in  an  empty  tene-  One  of  the  earliest  charities  of  the  kind 

ment,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  their  was  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  established 

parents,  and  two  days  afterward  the  eldedt,  some   twenty-five  years  ago  through  the 

four  years  old,  dies  of  consumption.     On  efforts  of  Mr.  Brace.     It  began  with  one 

June  27  the  officers  are  called  in  by  the  lodging  house,  and  it  now  has  twenty  in< 

neighbors  to  look  after  a  little  boy,  who  has  dustrial  schools  ;   twelve  night  schools ;  a 

been  whipped  by  his  father  and  whose  flesh  summer  home  for  children,  described  in  the 

had  been  bruised  and  lacerated  by  some  September  No.  of  Sukdat  Afternook  ; 

sharp  instrument ;   and  on  September  9  a  six  lodging  houses,  and  a  bureau  for  the 

woman  is  arrested  for  beating  her  son,  elevto  colonization  of  street  Arabs  in  the  West, 

years  old,  whose  face  is  scratched,  and  eyes  In  1878  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 

blackened,  and  whose  only  clothing  is  a  shirt  thirty-four  children  were  sheltered  ;  one  hun- 

saturated  with  blood.  On  November  8  a  boy,  dred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  lodgings  and 

nine  years  old,  is  found  unconscious  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  meals 

injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  his  father;  were  supplied ;  two  thousand  five  hundred 

and  on  December  IS  at  midnight  a  girl,  children  were  taken  to  the  seaside  for  a 

seven  years  old,  broken  down  by  disease  and  week ;  eight  thousand  six  hundred  were  in- 

ahttost  naked,  is  arrested  in  a  dooivway,  structed  in  the  schools  and  partly  fed  or 

where  she  has  been  abandoned  by  her  mother,  clothed;  two  thousand  two  hundred  were 

Comment  is  superfluous.     These   cases  supplied  with  food  and  medicine ;  six  hun- 

have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  three  di'ed  and  twenty-  eight  were  instructed  in 

hundred  and  four  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  and  three 

the  society,  and  tiiey  show  not  only  the  thousand  eight  hundred  were  sent  to  homes, 

imcise  nature  of  the  society's  work  but  also  mainly  in  the  West. '  The  whole  number  of 

one  class  of  subjects  with  which  the  metro-  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was  thirty- 

polltan  charities  have  to  deal.  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six. 

In  his  interesting  work  on  the  "  Danger-  The  industrial  schools  are  designed  to  at- 

oas  Classes,"  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  who  has  every  tract  those  children  who  from  raggedness, 

means  of  knowing,  estimates  the  numbers  uncleanliness  or  irregularity  are  ineligible 

of  distinctively  homeless  and  vagrant  youth  at  the  public  schools.  The  denizens  of  Water 

in  the  city  as  fluctuating  each  year  between  and  Cherry  streets  would  certainly  have  lit- 

twenty  and  thirty  thousand,  and  he  adds  tie  care  what  became  of  their  children  if 

statistics  indicating  the  effect  of  orphanage  education  was  all  the  schools  had  to  offer, 

as  a  cause  of  crime  among  them.    At  the  or  if  punctual  attendance  was  enforced.    It 

House  of  Refuge  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  is  in  these  neighborhoods  that  the  lowest  of 

the  m  mates  have  lost  one  or  both  parents,  the  low  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  seen 

and  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  in  all  their  loathsomeness.    The  adults  are 

of  all  the  Reformatories  in  the  United  States  thieves,  peddlers,  the  most  inferior  class  of 

are  orphans  or  half-orphans.    But  more  act-  dock  laborers  and  women  of  the  town.    A 
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child  iu  the  natural  bloom  of  its  years  is  an  ing  and  when  the  superintendent  told  him 
unfamiliar  sight.  But  there  are  swarms  of  to  '*  tui-n  in  "  he  simply  threw  himself  on 
pinched,  dirty,  tattered,  old-fashioned  ur-  the  floor.  He  could  not  realize  that  Uie 
chins  who  lie  in  the  gutters  and  cluster  snowy  counterpane  and  the  soft  pillow  were 
about  the  doorways.  Here  is  Single  Alley,  for  him,  and  he  looked  dubiously  at  the 
so-called  because  it  consists  of  one  row  of  superintendent  when  the  latter  assured  him 
houses,  and  Double  Alley  which  has  two  that  the  cot  was  to  be  his.  In  all  his  life  he 
rows.  The  air  is  vile  and  the  garbage  lit-  had  never  slept  on  a  bed  before,  and  these 
tered  everywhere.  The  lowest  depths  of  scholars  of  tiie  Water-«treet  school  are  as 
bai'baiiam  might  be  sounded  without  dis*  destitute  as  he  was,  knowing  little  of  the 
covering  the  ignorance,  the  immorality  or  virtue  of  soap,  and  regaidiug  a  comb  as  a 
the  soulless  and  sullen  indifierenoe  of  this  superfluity  of  fastidious  society. 
*'  civilization."  The  first  class  gathered  around  the  fresh- 
While  they  are  very  young  the  children  faced  teacher.  There  was  a  boy  of  thu-leen 
are  sent  out  to  scour  the  streets  for  a  living,  with  a  narix)w  forehead,  shai'p,  ferret-like 
and  it  is  only  in  the  intermission  between  eyes  and  a  broad,  flat  nose,  a  countenance 
morning  and  evening  editions  that  those  old  of  evil  promise,  which  wa4  not  verified  by 
enough  to  sell  papers  are  left  to  their  own  the  life  of  its  possessor,  who  supported  or 
resources  in  the  gutter.  But  if  the  public  helped  to  support  his  widowed  mother ;  and 
Qchools  would  tolerate  nncleanliness  and  there  was  another  boy  of  less  repugnant 
irregularity  of  attendance  the  benefits  of  aspect,  both  of  them  being  simply  dressed 
education  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  in  shirts  and  trousers.  The  others  of  the 
the  parents  to  send  their  children ;  and  ap-  class  were  two  girls,  about  twelve  years  old, 
pi^eciating  this  the  society  supplements  its  who  had  no  more  covering  than  a  gown, 
lessons  with  a  lunch  of  bread  and  coffee.  And  these  poor  waifs  read  to  us,  not  with 
The  heavy  slices  of  bread  saturated  with  the  most  agreeable  accent,  and  worked  out 
syrup  and  the  bowl  of  steaming  coffee  cap-  quite  difficult  sums  in  compound  multiplicsr 
tivate  pupils  to  whom  writing  and  arithme-  tion  to  show  us  how  learned  they  were, 
tic  are  imperceptible  advantages,  and  the  despite  their  adversity, 
visitor  to  the  Water-street  school  will  see  One  thought  was  irresistible:  Thero 
on  the  benches  the  bare-footed,  slatternly  could  be  no  danger  in  the  grain  of  knowl- 
offspriiig  of  Double  Alley.  edge  here  imparted ;  but  infinitesimal  as  it 
The  room  is  very  cheerful ;  there  is  a  was,  what  varied  benefits  it  might  bring  to 
hanging  basket  before  the  window,  and  these  children  grown  to  be  men  and  women, 
some  pictures  on  the  wall ;  the  teacher  is  saving  them  the  innumerable  dangera  of 
very  pleasant,  and  we  think  that  hers  must  complete  illiteracy,  and  shining  stai^Uke  for 
be  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  consecration,  them  in  the  heavy  darkness  of  their  paths, 
for  what  else  could  uphold  her  amid  these  While  we  stood  by,  pupils  were  ooming  and 
depressing  surroundings  ?  Few  of  the  chil-  going,  some  coming  after  having  sold  their 
dren  are  decently  clothed ;  most  of  them  morning  papers,  and  others  going  to  sell  the 
are  shoeless,  and  some  of  the  girls  have  only  early  editions  of  the  afternoon  papers ;  even 
one  garment  to  cover  them.  But  their  faces  the  girls  were  employed  in  this  business, 
are  usually  clean,  as  the  entrance  to  the  and  among  the  youngest  there  were  few 
school  is  through  a  lavatory,  which  they  are  who  had  not  contributed  in  some  way, 
required  to  use.  There  are  some  among  honest  or  dishonest,  to  the  domestic  treaa- 
them  who  have  never  had  a  softer  couch  ury. 

than  a  tenement  floor,  and  are  unacquainted  From  Water  street  we  crossed  town  to  the 

with  what  are  ordinarily  considered  the  in-  Bighteenth-street  school,  which  is  used  at 

dispensables  of  life.  night  as  a  boys'  lodging-house.    The  metb- 

In  one  of  the  Refuges  last  September,  a  ods  and  objects  are  the  same  here  as  in  the 

boy  stood  irresolutely  near  one  of  the  beds  former.    Truant  children  beyond  the  reach 

while    the    other    inmates  were   undress-  of  the  public  schools,  and  those  who  are 
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otherwise  debarred  from  them,  are  received  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Eighteenth 

and  partly  clotiied  and  fed.  street  and  contrasts  the  civility  of  the  pnpib 

There  is  a  kindergarten  for  infants,  vnd  and  their  contented  manner  with  the  wild- 
the  decorum  of  the  scholars,  the  studied  ness  and  misery  of  the  non-attendant  chil- 
politeness  of  their  manner  in  addressing  dren  congregated  in  the  adjoining  tene« 
the  teachers,  and  the  interest  they  showed  ments,  will  be  willing  to  confess  that  in 
in  the  exercises,  proved  that  up  to  a  certain  this  comer  of  the  city  the  system  succeeds, 
age,  at  least,  Ftobel's  method  leads  to  at-  Punctuality  and  neatness  of  attire  are  re- 
tamments  that  no  other  could  reach.  These  warded  by  a  bit  of  cloth  fastened  to  the 
very  small  children  would  be  wearied  by  dress  by  a  common  siffety  pin,  and  the 
ordinary  lessons  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  honor  is  so  highly  appreciated  that  when  a 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  force  them  into  lapse  of  good  conduct  necessitates  the  re- 
sehool  if  the  blackboard  and  text  book  were  moval  of  the  decoration,  the  child  dispos- 
tfae  only  attractions.  But  the  exercises  of  sessed  of  it  bursts  into  uncontrollable  grief, 
the  kindergarten  are  a  recreation  to  them,  The  position  of  monitor  is  much  esteemed 
and  they  '*pick  up  **  the  elements  of  an  edu-  also.  We  saw  a  ragamuffin  with  a  bullet- 
cation  at  play.  head  and  a  red  shirt,  these  being  his  most 

The  teacher  gives  them  bunches  of  small  salient  features,  and  the  teacher  told  us  that 
sticks  about  the  size  of  matches,  and  out  of  tfie  red  shirt  had  been  a  symbol  of  his  char- 
them  they  construct  the  alphabet,  Roman  acter ;  he  was  noisy,  mischievous,  intracta- 
nmnerals  and  various  geometrical  forms,  ble,  but  one  day  as  an  experiment,  he  was 
nich  as  squares,  triangles  and  octagons ;  by  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  monitor  and  with 
means  of  a  small  cube  of  wood  they  learn  this  acquisition  of  power  came  a  complete 
something  of  forestry  and  fractions,  and  change  of  behavior,  which  made  him  one  of 
with  sheets  of  isinglass  they  perceive  how  by  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  pupils, 
patting  blue  and  yellow  together  and  aim-  From  the  kindergarten  the  children  are 
ilar  combinations,  secondary  colors  are  graduated  into  other  classes,  in  which  the 
formed  of  primary  colors  and  what  the  English  branches  are  taught,  with  sewing  in 
primary  colors  themselves  are.  An  eye  for  addition  to  the  girls ;  and  in  connection  with 
form  is  developed  by  giving  them  clay,  out  all  the  schools  and  lodging-houses  of  the 
of  which  they  fashion  various  utensils,  and  society  there  are  penny  saving  banks  which 
some  of  the  materials,  such  as  the  fancy  pay  five  per  cent,  interest.  There  was  one 
papers  used  in  ^*  weaving,**  awaken  a  dor-  little  girl  in  the  Eighteenth-street  school 
mant  sensibility  of  what  is  symmetrical  who  swept  and  dusted  some  dub-room  in 
and  beautif uL  In  every  exercise  precision  the  neighborhood,  and  she  was  so  thrifty 
is  insisted  upon.  When  the  little  box  con-  with  her  earnings  that  her  deposit  reached 
taming  the  cube  is  given  to  them,  each  the  sum  of  twenty  odd  dollars  and  she  came 
diild  acknowledges  it  with  a  polite,  «  Thank  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  embryo  Miss  Bur- 
yon,  ma'am,"  which  is  oddly  lisped,  "  Tank  dett  Coutts. 

you,  ma'am,'*    **  Sank   you,  ma'am  "  and  The  society  concerns  itself  with  some- 

"  Fank  you,  ma'am."    At  one  motion  of  the  thing  more  than  the  mere  drilling  of  a  child 

teachers  all  the  boxes  are  simultaneously  in  multiplication  and  spelling :  it  enforces 

inverted,  at  another  the  lids  are  withdrawn  cleanlmess,  encourages  industry  and  frugal- 

ind  at  another  the  cubes  are  uncovered,  ity,  and  in  bestowing  its  charity  puts  it  in  the 

The  table  has  lines  drawn  upon  it ;  the  light  of  a  debt  to  be  repaid  by  devotion  to 

cnbes  are  all  placed  in  tbe  fifth  line,  with  the  puiposes  ol  the  school, 

fte  box  at  one  side  of  them,  and  the  other  Our  cicer<m€  was  Mr.  Moore  Depuy,  one 

morements  are  made  with  corresponding  of  the  agents,  and  from  Eighteenth  street  we 

mnformity,  the  object  sought  being  the  in-  went  to  the  Italian  school  in  Leonard  street, 

cdcaKon  of  order.  »  neighborhood  little  better  than  Water 

O|nnions  differ  as  to  the  worth  of  Frobel's  street, 

kindergartens,  but  any  one  who  sees  that  of  The  approach  is  through  Five  Points.    On 
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each  side  of  the  way  are  stores  of  second-  inmates  ,are  all  poyerty<etricken,  and  the  pa- 
hand  clothes  and  other  articles,  kept  by  Pol-  tience  of  the  teachers  is  taxed  until  it  seems 
ish  and  (xerman  Jews,  abutting  on  which  that  they  cannot  be  human,  so  well  do  they 
are  high  tenement  houses  and  low  grogger-  endure  the  insubordination  and  misdemean- 
ies.  It  is  a  locality  which  the  foot  passenger  ors  of  the  scholars.  The  intercourse  be- 
can  never  safely  traverse  without  the  escort  tween  the  two  is  sti'ikingly  affable.  If  re- 
of  a  policeman.  Suspicious  and  evil-looking  proofs  are  necessary  they  are  uttered  in  a 
men  loiter  at  the  comers ;  the  doors  and  gentle  voice,  and  when  it  is  called  for,  en- 
windows  are  filled  with  brazen  and  untidy  couragement  is  given  with  an  affectionate 
women,  and  the  way  is  blocked  by  legions  interest  of  manner.  There  is  no  weariness 
of  impish  children.  Scattered  over  this  of  well-doing  in  these  excellent  men  and 
neighborhood  and  mingling  with  the  most  women;  no  ordinary  disposition  could  put 
depraved  classes  of  all  nationalities,  are  sev-  up  with  the  trials  they  experience,  and  we 
eral  thousand  poor  Italians.  come  away  from  them  better  for  having  seen 

"  They  are  generally  from  the  Ligurian  their  work.  From  basement  to  attic  some 
coasts,  which  are  unprotected,"  says  Mr.  A.  form  of  industry  is  seen  in  every  department 
E.Cerqua  in  a  report  on  the  subject  ''When  Up  near  the  roof  a  score  or  more  of  giris 
the  farms  require  working  the  people  have  are  making  shirts  for  the  newsboys,  and  in 
something  to  do  ;  but  at  some  seasons  want  the  same  room  some  other  girls  are  weav- 
compels  them  to  turn  elsewhere.  Men,  ing  lace,  an  employment  only  lately  intro- 
wom^n  and  lads  went  in  ordinary  times  to  duced  in  the  schooL  On  the  floor  below  a 
the  largest  cities  of  Northern  Italy  for  tem-  band  is  practicing  a  martial  air  and  the 
porary  occupation,  leaving  the  children  be-  instrumentalists,  considering  that  they  are 
hind  them  in  care  of  relatives  or  acquaint-  bootblacks,  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
ances ;  but  when  the  hand-organ  came  into  their  performance.  There  is  also  a  class  in 
vogue  they  found  in  it  the  easiest  way  to  singing,  and  several  classes  in  English.  The 
employ  their  unoccupied  time.  Seeing  af-  printing  department  produces  work  of  the 
terwards  that  they  could  realize  more  by  the  best  character  and  is  always  fully  occcupied. 
organ  than  the  shovel  they  devoted  all  the  A  lecture  hall  is  devoted  to  various  enter- 
year  to  it  and  spread  all  over  Italy  first,  and  tainments,  and  a  reading-room  is  provided 
then  over  Europe  to  America.  The  failure  for  adults.  The  schools  ara  open  day  and 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  and  night,  and  the  influence  of  the  teachers  is 
1849  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this  emigra-  made  personal,  reaching  into  the  homes  and 
tion,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Five  Points  private  lives  of  the  scholars, 
was  replete  with  Italians."  The  superintend^it,  Mr.  Cerqua,  is  the 

Here  they  lived  in  a  condition  of  filth  and  *'  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  "  of  nearly 
ignorance  exceeding  that  of  their  neighbors,  all  the  Italians  in  the  neighborhood  ;  he  is 
and  here  there  is  still  a  large  and  increasing  a  constant  visitor  at  their  homes  and  their 
colony.  But  as  we  turn  from  Center  into  adviser  in  every  imaginable  difficulty,  the 
Leonard  street  there  looms  up  a  handsome  arbitrator  in  quarrels,  the  mentor  of  the  par- 
building,  its  many  windows  shining  with  ents  as  well  as  of  the  children.  Itisiwenty- 
light,  and  under  this  ample  roof  a  beneficent  four  years  ago  since  he  began  his  work  witii 
scheme  is  being  wrought  to  elevate  and  ed-  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Brace  in  one  room 
ucate  the  children  of  these  people,  and  an  with  thirty  persons  in  attendance  and  thirty 
influence  has  irradiated  from  it  which  has  dollars  as  capital ;  of  the  thirty  pei'sons  only 
operated  upon  the  parents  as  well  as  their  two  could  read  a  little  in  Italian — ^not  one 
offspring.  in  English,  and  a  single  class  in  Uie  alpha- 

From  the  dark  and  crowded  street  with  bet  was  formed  of  the  whole.    The  average 

its  heaps  of  garbi^;e,  we  enter  the  hall  with  attendance  is  now  about  four  hundred  and 

ito  clean  sanded  floor,  and  there  is  a  pleas-  twenty-two,  and  this  building  with  abundant 

ant  hum  of  activity  which  gathers  its  vol-  ventilation  and  every  convenience  is  the  out- 

ume  from  many  well*filled  class  rooms.    The  come  of  the  acorn  planted  in  the  mire  of 
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Fire  Points  on  a  December  evening  in  1855.  not  alwajs  pleasant,  the  societj  in  offering 

Bat  the  building  with  ite  three  stories  and  him  the  benefits  of  the  home  impose  very 

imposing  f a<^ade,  is  not  the  greatest  achieve-  few  conditions  thai  could  be  irksome  to  him, 

ment.     That  is  to  be  found  in  the  thousand  seeking  to  elevate  him  by  influence  of  his 

qualified  to  earn  an  honest  living — in  the  surroundings  rather  than  by  exhortation  or 

uplifting  and  enlightenment  of  a  most  be-  any  compulsory  severity  of  life.    No  inquiry 

nighted  class,  and  the  diversion  of  its  youth  is  made  as  to  his  religion,  and  within  certain 

from  vagabondage  and  crime.  hours  he  is  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  he 

Once  more  in  Leonard  street  and  shrink-  "pleases.  He  is  not  compelled  to  attend  the 
ing  from  contact  with  the  unmistakable  ruf-  evening  school,  nor  to  sit  in  a  corner ;  in 
fians  at  the  corners,  a  little  apprehensive  of  most  things  he*is  as  free  as  the  guests  of  the 
the  dangerous  missiles  which  are  occasion-  hotels,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  efficacy  of 
ally  burled  at  invaders  of  the  neighborhood,  the  method  by  which  he  is  treated  that  with- 
^fr.  Depuy  and  the  writer  struck  through  out  compulsion  he  usually  attends  all  the 
Chatham  street  to  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  sessions  of  the  school  and  the  lectures,  keeps 
House  at  the  junction  of  William  and  New  good  hours,  and  avails  himself  in  his  leisure 
Chambers  streets.  It  is  within  a  stone's  of  the  bath  and  the  gymnasium.  The  most 
throw  of  all  the  great  newspaper  offices — ^the  daring  and  i^le  feats  of  the  ^professional " 
Heraifij  Tribune,  World,  Times  and  Sun ;  in  are  rivaled  in  the  gymnasium,  and  as  the 
the  midst  of  a  district  in  which  the  venders  superintendent  told  us,  the  first  thing  the 
of  the  morning  and  evening  journals  congre-  boys  do  when  they  enter  at  the  end  of 
gate  in  the  largest  numbers,  and  it  has  be-  the  day,  is  to  give  themselves  a  thorough 
come  the  most  extensive  of  the  society's  '*  tubbing."  Altogether  the  home  is  by  no 
various  branches.  It  was  in  commiseration  means  a  cheerless  place  on  winter  nights, 
with  the  houseless  newsboys  lying  all  night  and  as  we  pass  from  floor  to  floor  we  see  be- 
long over  the  gratings  of  the  press4nooms  sides  these  acrobats  at  play,  more  serious 
that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  began,  and  groups  of  readers  and  others  engaged  at  chess 
now  the  loft  that  served  at  its  foundation  and  draughts.  Six  cents  is  the  price  of 
has  been  substituted  by  this  great  building  lodging  and  the  same  sum  is  charged  for 
in  New  Ghambei*s  street,  which  is  as  sub-  breakfast  or  supper,  consisting  of  milk,  tea 
Btantial  and  fine-looking  as  any  of  the  busi-  or  coffee  with  an  unlimited  allowance  of 
ness  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The  prin-  good  white  bread.  Occasionally  when  some 
dpal  material  is  brick  with  facings  of  stone,  great  calamity  has  increased  the  sale  of 
The  ground  floor  is  let  for  business  purposes,  papers,  or  the  sun  shining  after  a  storm  has 
bat  aU  the  space  above  is  used  by  the  news-  made  the  "  down-town  "  clerks  and  mer- 
boys.  There  are  three  dormitories  with  chants  look  after  their  muddy  boots,  the 
double-decked  cots ;  a  spacious  dining  hall  bread  and  coffee  are  supplemented  by  other 
with  a  kitchen  attached ;  a  large  reading-  articles  which  the  boys  themselves  provide, 
room ;  a  gymnasium  with  a  complete  outfit,  and  the  luxury  of  which  they  are  fondest  is 
and  a  lavatory  with  many  bath-rooms.  The  "  trotters."  Most  of  them  also  afford  a  mid- 
Tentilation  is  excellent,  and  as  in  all  the  day  lunch,  but  times  are  not  as  they  were, 
houses  of  the  society,  the  cleanliness  is  im-  and  very  few  of  them  now  earn  more  than 
pressive.  five  dollars  a  week.    As  soon  as  a  boy  enters, 

The  newsboy  is  not  usually  a  very  com-  his  name  is  registered,  and  he  is  reminded 

pliant  subject  to  treat  in  a  charitable  way.  of  the  value  of  thrift  by  the  savings  bank  at 

This  nomad  of  the  city  gathers  a  fierce  sort  one  side  of  the  superintendent's  desk.    If  he 

of  independence  in  his  straggle  with  the  wishes  to  deposit  his  money,  one  of  the  num- 

world,  and  the  habits  which  he  contracts  be-  bered  slits  is  assigned  to  him  and  he  drops 

oome  inalienable  at  a  very  early  age.    Any  his  pennies  through  it  into  a  corresponding 

curb  pat  upon  him  must  be  gentle  or  he  compartment  below,  which   can   only  be 

quickly  breaks  away  from  the  restraint,  and  reached   by  the  superintendent.     Once  a 

understanding  his  peculiarities,  which  are  month  the  money  is  counted  and  five  per 
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cent  is  allowed  on  it.    Some  of  the  boys  have  some  of  them  have  served  terms  in  penal 

amounts  credited  to  them  of  over  twenty  establishments,  and  most  of  them  have  been 

dollars,  and  a  few  have  books  in  incorporated  perverted  by  heredity  or  previous  environ- 

banks.  ment.    When  they  are  not  the  offspring  of 

We  have  not  yet  toached  all  the  groand  criminals,  it  is  usually  found  that  their  pa- 
covered  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  rents  or  the  relatives  who  have  had  control  . 
There  are  other  lodging  houses  in  Rivington  of  them  are  dissolute ;  it  is  infrequent  that 
and  Thii*ty-fifth  sti'eets,  connected  with  the  children  have  had  proper  surroundings, 
which  are  day,  night  and  industrial  schools, '  and  they  come  to  the  Asylum  with  a  stock 
and  in  St  Mark's  Place  there  is  an  open-  of  vices  deeply  engi-afted  upon  them.  They 
hearted  home  for  girls,  which  besides  pro-  are  precocious,  deceitful,  rebellious  and  ap- 
viding  lodging,  supper  and  breakfast  for  the  pallingly  untruthful.  How  with  subjects 
destitute,  gives  board  and  rooms  to  a  certain  of  this  kind  can  a  sufficiently  strong  disci- 
number  for  six  months,  who  are  instructed  pline  be  enforced  with  such  discretion  and 
in  dress-making  by  an  experienced  working-  mercy  that  it  shall  be  felt  not  merely  as  a 
woman.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  restraint  or  inexorable  punishment  but  as  a 
how  variedly  its  usefulness  is  manifested  power  which  only  comes  out  of  a  desire  for 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  it  reaches  the  inmates'  welfare  ? 
into  the  lowest  depths  and  it  snatches  many  Discipline  applied  as  it  is  applied  in  pris- 
brands  from  the  burning.  Its  beneficiaries  ons  is  eventually  futile  and  its  efforts  are  of 
require  no  nomination  or  reconmiendation ;  brief  duration  in  that  reformatory  work, 
poverty  and  distress  give  them  a  claim  upon  which  aims  at  a  change  of  heart.  It  sim- 
it  that  is  not  often  ignored.  ply  controls  until  the  term  of  detention  ex- 

The  reformation  of   a  similar  class,  is  pires.    If  it  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  fear, 

sought  by  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  the  obedience  it  secures  is  only  apparent 

which  tiiough  it  is  not  a  penal  institution,  «  Beneath,  in  the  hearts  of  the    children, 

receives  boys  committed  by  the  magistrates  there  still  lurks  the  spirit  of  disobedience," 

for  petty  offences  or  surrendered  by  their  says  Mr.  E.  M.  Carpenter.    "There  is  no 

parents  for  truancy  and  disobedience.    The  change  of  purpose  or  desire.    Like  the  pup- 

House  of  Reception  is  in  Thirteenth  street  pet  concealed  in  the  box  :  loosen  the  cover 

and  the  boys  are  detained  here  three  weeks,  which  holds  it  down,  and  up  jumps  the  hid- 

as  the  magistrates  sometimes  avail  them-  eons  figure,  as  if  to  say,  *•  Here  I  am — no 

selves  of  the  privilege  they  possess  of  revok-  change  ;  only  suppressed.' "     And,  if  it  is 

ing  the  commitment  within  twenty-one  days  based  on  an  appeal  to  selfishness,  depending 

and  as  the  parents  waver  in  completing  the  for  its  existence  on  the  hope  of  reward  in 

surrender ;  and  it  would  be  costly  and  em-  the  commutation  of   sentences  or  the  be- 

barrassing  to  send  them  to  the  Asylum  and  stowal  of  prizes,  it  is  still  unproductive  of 

have  them  withdrawn  a  few  days  afterwards,  permanent  good.    But  if  it  is  sustained  by 

But  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  these  are  sent  an  appeal  to  the  higher  nature  of  a  child — 

to  the  Asylum  at  Fort  Washington  on  the  by  convincing  him  that  he  is  not  a  victim  of 

upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  they  caprice  in  authority  and  showing  him  the 

are  held  until  it  is  believed  their  habits  are  justice  of  his  punishment — it  is  efficacious 

improved,  when  they  are  returned  to  their  to  an  extent  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  per- 

parents,  or  if  they  are  orphans,  indentured  sons  only  familiar  with  other  methods, 
to  western  farmers.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Carpenter 

The  Asylum  grounds  contain  twenty  acres,  this  has  been  the  course  followed  in  the 

inclosed  by  a  substantial  stone  wall,  and  the  Juvenile  Asylum  with  very  remarkable  sue- 

buildings  which  are  strongly  built  of  gran-  cess;  his  personal  influence  has  been  brought 

ite,  cover  four  acres.    The  inmates  number  to  bear  upon  the  whole  school  and  through 

between  six  and  seven  hundred,  including  his  assistants  upon  every  scholar.    A  little 

between  one  and  two  hundred  girls,  and  reasoning  and  persuasiveness  have  proved 

though  they  are  not  classified  as  criminals,  availing  when  severity  would  have  made  the 
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blnnt  sensibilities  of  the  delinquent  blunter,  used  in  co-ordination  with  the  management, 

and  though  corporal  punishment  has  not  been  Usually  when  a  boy  attempts  to  abscond, 

abandoned  (indeed  in  some  cases  Mr.  Car-  Mr.  Carpenter  examines  him  yery  carefully 

pen ter  considers  it  indispensable),  it  is  only  and  elicits  his  motive,  asking  if  he  has  been 

administered  in  extreme  instances,  and  then  misused  in  any  way ;  he  then  endeavors  to 

the  sufferer  is  treated  not  as  an  incorrigible  show  him  that  it  is  not  to  his  inteiest  to 

but  is  encouraged  to  improve  and  assured  run  away,  and  perhaps,  more  efEective  than 

that  the  penalty  he  has  paid  is  due  as  a  any  tiling  else  is  the  ridicule  he  casts  upon 

matter  of  justice  and  not  of  animosity.  it    *<  It  is  very  foolish,"  he  tells  the  boy, 

A  few  days  before  our  vbit  one  of  the  '*  but  if  you  insist  upon  running  away  come 

teachers  complained  of  a  boy  Nf^ith  whom  to  me  aud  Til  take  you  to  the  gate  and  give 

she  said  she  could  not  **  get  along,"  and  you  a  good  start    But  don't  let  us  have  any 

instead  of  punishing  him  immediately  Mr.  of  tliis  sneaking  and  lying  about  it ;  that's 

Carpenter  told  her  that  the  difficulty  prob-  the  meanest  part  of  it." 

ably  arose  from  their  inability  to  under-  The  best  criticism  of  the  Asylum  is  that 

stand  one  another.    When  the   boy  was  very  few  of  the  inmates  do  attempt  to  escape, 

questioned  he  said  in  his  own  behalf  that  although  the  walls  are  not  hi|||i  and  the 

the  teacher  was  always  scolding ;  and  feel-  gates  are  left  open.    Not  long  ago  a  boy 

ing  that  it  was  a  lack  of  sympathy  rather  who  was  soon  to  be  released  came  to  the 

than  ill-nature  on  the  side  of  one  or  insub-  superintendent  and  said  that  he  thought 

ordination  on  the  side  of  the  other,  Mr.  he  had  better  stay  a  little  longer — ^that  he 

Carpenter  brought  about  a  conference  be-  was  not  quite  prepared  to  leave.    There  are 

tween  the  two,  which  resulted  in  a  most  some  who  though  they  do  not  amend  while 

amicable  relationship.  ^^7.  &^  ^^  school  show  the  benefit  of  the 

He  does  not  believe  in  adhering  to  any  one  ideas  implanted  in  their  minds  at  a  later 

method  inflexibly,  however,  but  on  the  con-  period  of  life.    Most  of  them,  Mr.  Carpenter 

traiy  considera  that  discipline  is  best  con-  believes,  are  completely  changed,  but  a  few 

served  by  awakening  the  interest  in  it  of  the  — the  children  of  criminals — ^have  a  heri- 

persons  subjected  to  it    One  afternoon  when  tage  of  vice  which  is  no  more  eradicable 

the  school  was  to  be  taken  out  for  a  swim  than  the  spots  of  the  leopard, 

in  the  Harlem  river  he  was  iuf  ormed  that  The  material  is  so  abundant  and  so  varied 

one  of  the  inmates  intended  to  avail  him-  that  it  is  impossible  in  one  article  to  even 

self  of  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  he  mention  all  the  charities  for  children  in 

called  a  committee  of  the  boys  together  and  New  York.    We  find  ourselves  at  the  end 

telling  them  of  the  information,  asked  them  of  our  space  with  no  reference  to  St.  Johns- 

to  decide  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  land,  that  village  in  Suffolk  county,  founded 

the  suspected  pupil  to  go  with  the  others,  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  where  friendless  chii- 

The  committee  answered  in  the  affirmative,  dren  are  comfortably  provided  for ;  nor  to 

and  while  in  the  evening  no  one  was  missing,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  whidk 

the  feeling    was   decidedly    strengthened  shelters  destitute  children  and  teaches  them 

among  the  boys  that  they  had  a  personal  trades ;  nor  to  the  enormous  Roman  Cath- 

iuterest  in  the  management  and  its  char-  olic  Protectory  which  does  for  the  youth  of 

acter.  its  own  denomination  what  the  Juvenile 

At  no  other  period  of  life  do  men  subor-  Asylum  does  for  Protestants ;  nor  to  the 

dinate  themselves  to  a  leader  as  in  boyhood,  unique  work  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Edward  F.  Miles, 

and  it  is  found  that  some  one  in  a  class  will  one  woman  who,  unaided,  has  established 

control  all  his  fellows,  exerting  an  evil  or  a  nursery  in  a  wilderness   of  tenements, 

good  influence  upon  them  according  to  his  where  children  are  cared  for  while  their 

disposition.     Sometimes   the   influence  is  parents  are  away  from  home  at  work ;  nor 

secret  and  the  leader  is  unwilling  to  have  it  to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  and 

known  that  he  commands.    But  when  it  is  its  multifarious  usefulness.    But  in  devot- 

difieovered  every  effort  is  made  to  have  it  ing  our  limited  space  to  the  work  of  improv- 
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ing  the  street  Arabs  and  saving  them  from  which  most  intimately  concerns  the  genend 

crime  as  that  work  is  done  by  the  Society  public  and  in  which  every  man  who  lives 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  not  wholly  for  himself  alone  must  have  an 

the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Juve-  interest  WUUam  H.  Rideing. 

nile  Asylum  we  have  selected   the  phase 
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AjiNCE  in  the  hush  of  eventide, 

ill  ^h^Q  ^Ay^^fiT^^  ^^^^B  ^®^  P^^  ^^^ 
^1  And  dew  and  coolness  after  heat 

^      Made  the  sweet  stillness  donbly  sweet. 

The  Master  walked  in  Galilee ; 

His  footsteps  followed  by  those  three 

Who  afterward  on  Olivet 

Watched  with  Him  in  His  agony. 

They  had  no  dread  foreboding  yet 

Of  that  dark  hour ;  the  world  was  bright 

With  sunset  splendor ;  and  its  light 

Seemed  in  their  peaceful  hearts  to  dwell, — 

Till  suddenly  a  slant  ray  fell 

Upon  an  object  in  their  path 

That  stirred  up  quick,  unreasoning  wrath. 

A  dead  dog,  hideous  in  decay, 

Mangled,  and  foul  with  blood  and  dust, 

Prone  in  the  trodden  high-road  lay-^ 

A  sight  indeed  to  rouse  disgust 

And  the  disciples,  justified 

By  their  offended  senses,  vied 

Each  with  the  other  to  express 

Soom  of  the  creature's  loathsomeness ; 

Nor, — ^till  at  length  the  Master  spake, — 

Were  either  of  them  moved  to  make 

One  little  pitiful  pause,  wherein 

Some  kindlier  utterance  might  have  been. 

He,  listening,  silent  for  a  space, 

Bent  down  to  the  disfigui-ed  head, 

As  one  who  seeks  some  hidden  grraoe : 

Then  with  a  calm,  uplifted  face, 

And  something  in  His  sorrowful  eyes 

That  caught  their  hearts  up  with  surprise, 

"  Pearls  are  not  half  so  white,"  He  said, 

'<  Aa  the  dog's  teeth/' 

And  went  His  way. 
Whereat  the  three  in  mute  dismay 
Glanced  at  each  other.    Sudden  shame 
Reddened  their  brows ;  and  as  a  flame 
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Leaps',  to  the  wind,  the  kindling  fire 

Of  penitence,  and  swift  desire 

Leaped  in  their  breasts  with  one  accord. 

And  proved  itself  in  deed,  not  word. 

With  willing  hands  that  put  aside 

All  the  reluctance  of  their  pride, 

They  dragged  the  dead  dog  from  the  mire 

Wherein  it  lay  to  a  green  place ; 

Where  with  strewn  leaves,  and  branches  rent 

From  the  thick  olives,  its  disgrace 

They  hid  from  future  passers-by. 

Then  eagerly,  with  look  askance 

That  dreaded,  yet  besought  His  glance. 

They  to  their  Lord  again  drew  nigh ; 

To  find  His  brief  displeasure  spent, 

And  in  His  gracious  smile  to  meet 

A  recompense  exceeding  sweet. 

Sweet  is  the  hidden  truth  that  lies 
Too  deep,  perhaps,  for  careless  eyes 
Id  the  old  story.    For  who  knows — 
Since  a  dog's  teeth  His  praise  could  win«- 
What  inward  grace  may  be  in  those 
Lost  souls  that  out  of  reach  of  care. 
Beyond  our  pity  and  our  prayer. 
Seem  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin? 

Miiry  Bradley. 
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HAVE  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  In  works  on  social  science  their  entire 

the  men  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  often,  in  body  might  be  treated  as  riff-raff;  I  do  not 

the  civilization  of  the  city,  touching  care  for  that    Perhaps  some  of  them  have 

the  languid  and  unsympathetic  glove  been  in  the  penitentiary;  I  do  not  pretend 

of  nian  or  woman  there,  I  have  bethought  to  know.    As  seen  by  fastidious  tourists 

me  of  the  hearty  hand  of  fellowship  with  they  might  give  offense  by  their  hearty 

which  these  mountaineers  strike  the  palm,  health  and  rough  manners ;  so  much  the 

Whatsoever  is  brave  in  the  hunter  of  the  worse  for  the  tourist.    Once  I  saw  one  of 

Tyrol,  or   honest   in   ihe  lumberman   of  them  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  wear  red 

Maine,  or  generous  in  the  ranchman  of  flannel  drawers  when  he  had  holes  in  his 

California, — they  have  all  of  these  virtues  pantaloons,  so  that  as  he  came  walkin<v 

Aod  more.    Not  that  they  are  a  peculiar  there  were  fiery  eyes   blinking  from  his 

breed  of  men,  such  as  are    supposed  to  knee-caps  and  elsewhere;  but  though  his 

people  Utopia,  nor  that  they  have  inherited  garments  were    imperfect  there   were  no 

&  better  blood  than  ours,  nor  are  they  ele-  flaws  in  his  disposition,  which  was  most 

▼ated  by  belief  in  any  particular  religion,  hospitable  and  cordiaf,  and,  since  he  did 

Not  at  alL    Nearly  all  of  them  are  vaga-  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  to  tarry  at  his  camp 

bonds,  as  the  word  goes,  and  they  come  and  take  supper,  I  have  decided  that  there 

from  here  and  there  all  over  the  world.  is  many  a  man  encompassed  by  perfect 
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toilet  -who  is  inferior  to  him  in  the  fii-st  becanse  tha:e  are  no  evil  suggestions  lhere» 

principles    of   humanity.    What   I  would  must  be  good  ones.    At  night,  being  lulled 

maintain  is  that  the  men  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  great  dix>W8iuess  by  the  monotone  voice 

are  a  strong,  generous,  and  manly  people,  of    the    tree^ps,  they    sleep  a  dreamless 

who  have  outgrown  very  much  of  the  self-  sleep ;  or,  dreaming,  their  di-eams  are  blame- 

ishness,  meanness,  folly,  and  conceit  which  less,  being  washed  from  all  evil  by  the  cool 

are  so  abundant  in  the  lower  world  which  lapping  of  the  waves  on  the  lake  shore.  As 

they  have  left.    It  is  the  air  they  bi-eathe,  they  work  in  the  woods  they  come  at  last  to 

the  life  they  lead,  the  sights  they  see  away  feelings  of  fellowship  and  intimacy  with  the 

up  there  on  Lake  Tahoe  which  does  this  squirrel  that  barks  at  them  and  the  deer 

woi'k  of  reformation.  that  wonders  at  them,  and  even  to  a  sense 

Their  homes  and  occupation  are  in  the  of  pity  for  the  tree  that  they  are  despoiling, 
forest.  They  are  free  from  the  dust  of  the  Such  topics  of  fancy  as  these,  sentimental 
city,  the  smut  of  the  mill,  and  the  damp  of  as  they  may  seem,  are  very  good  for  the  hu- 
the  mine.  All  is  clean  and  pure  and  sweet  man  soul,  even  if  it  be  caged  in  the  burly 
about  them.  As  they  walk,  their  feet  press  form  of  a  backwoodsman,  for  they  revive  it 
a  carpet  of  the  fallen  foliage  of  the  pine,  and  make  it  fresh  again. 
Through  the  chinks  in  the  roof  of  that  The  spirit  of  the  woods  seems  to  touch 
great  pavilion,  the  evergreen  forest,  the  sun-  them  all,  lumber  man,  log-roller  and  team- 
shine  shimmers,  spreading  a  cloth  of  gold  bo-  ster.  Even  the  latter  character,  long  cele- 
fore  them.  In  the  night  time  this  fades  into  brated  as  the  master  of  voluble  expletive,  is 
a  fabric  of  moonbeams,  a  silver  pavement  subdued  by  thb  gentle  influence  and  almost 
lying  irregularly  here  and  there,  white  as  ceases  from  his  profanity  on  the  shores  of 
patches  of  sifted  snow ;  for  this  land  is  so  Lake  Tahoe,  swearing  but  little,  and  then 
near  the  sky  that  there  is  but  a  thin  film  of  only  when  it  seems  absolutely  necessary, 
atmosphere  between  it  and  the  moon,  whose  An  oath  seems  so  much  more  wicked  in  the 
light  is  not  at  this  altitude  deadened  and  green  temple  of  timber  than  on  the  dusty 
stained  by  the  haze  which  hangs  over  the  plain  that  he  shocks  himself  and  forbears, 
low  country.  Take  the  loudest  mule-whacker  from  any 

As  they  work,  dividing  the  long  shaft  of  wagon-train  that  ever  made  corral,  institute 

timber  again  and  again,  they  inhale  the  him  master  over  a  dozen  mild-eyed  oxen  in 

fragrance  of  the  sawdust  at  their  feet,  and  a  log-camp,  and,  my  word  for  it,  a  very  few 

their  lungs,  their  arms,  and  their  appetites  years  will  see  him  a  quiet,  modest  man,  of 

all   grow   strong  together.     There   is  no  few  words,  gentle  in  the  discipline  of  his 

medicine  mixed  by  apothecary  equal  to  that  stock,  and  with  that  same  patient  temper 

redolent  elixir  which,  as  an  aroma  of  in-  and  honest  expression  of  face  which  belongs 

cense,  rises  from  the  severed  arteries  of  the  to  the  cattle  which  he  drives.     There  is 

pine.    What  a  cruel  thing  it  is  that  the  much  that  is  ennobling  and  refining  in  an 

saints  must  be  persecuted,  the  flowers  must  acquaintance  with  that  type  of  all  servitude, 

be  crushed,  and  the  balsam  tree  must  be  the  ox.    From  the  depths  of  his  great  blue 

wounded,  before   the  full  extent  of  their  eyes  he  can  speak  such  a  volume  of  patient 

goodness  is  discovered !    Breathing  this  ex-  reproach  that  the  most  cruel  of  drivers  is 

halation  the  slender  chest  becomes  round  ashamed   in    spite   of   himself;    only  the 

and  the  laggard  blood  is  quick  again.  There  fanner  boy  can  appreciate  the  full  richness 

is  nothing  sluggish    about  life   on  Lake  of  Homer *s  metaphor  when  he  calls  Juno 

Tahoe,  and  as  the  channels  of  its  mountain  *^  the  ox-eyed."     It  is  a  humiliating  fact 

passes  are  conduits  for  pure  and  impetuous  that  an  ox,  an  animal,  a  brute,  is  a  better 

floods,  so  are  the  veins  of  the  mountaineers  associate  for  a  man  than  one  of  his  fellow- 

who  live  there.  men  would  be,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless. 

The  men  of  Lake  Tahoe  know  but  little  After  all,  the  woods  are  the  best  reform- 
society.  They  come  at  last  to  habits  of  atory,  better  than  stone  walls,  or  iron  grates, 
silence  and  to  their  own  thoughts,  which,  or  police  systems.    Put  a  villain  into  the 
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forest,  fence  him  about  with  solitude,  leave  in  wages,  but  little  do  they  know  of  that 

him  to  his  own  leflections,  allow  him  no  hu-  labor  which  makes  the  mason,  the  navvy  and 

man  confederates,  and  he  will  generally  be  the  farmer  too  tired  to  sleep  at  night    It  is 

softened  into  a  man  again.    Put  a  drunkard  all  boy^s  play,  in  spite  of  their  pretensions  to 

there,  let  a  mountain  stream  leap  and  play  the  contrary,  and  if  these  lines  come  to  any 

before  his  cabin  door,  and  he  will  return  to  boy  whose  childhood  has  been  too  short,  and 

his  early  tastes.    Put  a  miser  there,  leave  who  shrinks  from  the  relentless  cares  and 

him  alone  with  his  hunger,  and  he  will  for*  responsibilities  of  manhood,  let  him  go  to 

gek  the  value  of  coined  metal ;  like  the  mis-  Lake  Tahoe  and  take  employment  there, 

anthropos  Timon,  digging  in  the  earth  and  There,  if  anywhere,  is  the  fountain  of  eter- 

fin<Ung  gold,  he  will  curse  his  luck  that  it  nal  youth,  and  those  occupations  which  are 

was  not  roots  instead.    Send  into  this  exile  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  madcap  boys, 

one  of  those  rhymers  of  small  talk,  of  the  are  there  a  source  of  income  to  mature  men. 

wn  de  iocidte  now  so  popular,  and  he  will  In  some  of  its  many  shapes  lumber  is  the 

be  redeemed  from  his  devotion  to  his  gay  only  product  and  export  of  this  region,  and 

mistress.  Society,  and  will  in  time  return  to  in  one  phase  or  another  they  are  all  lumber- 

the  poet's  first  and  only  true  love.  Nature,  men,  these  men  of  Lake  Tahoe.    Not  that 

It  may  take  years  to  recall  him,  but  he  will  they  transport  this  commodity  to  its  desti- 

oome  at  last  and  learn  to  mourn  over  his  nation ;  that  process,  which  is  real  work,  is 

wasted  life.    To  some  men  Nature  is  like  accomplished  by  means  of  natural  forces,  of 

some  women,  in  as  much  as  it  may  be  neo-  which  most  ingenious  advantage  is  taken, 

essary  to  thrust  them  into  her  acquaintance  and  all  that  remains  for  the  men  to  do  is  to 

and  imprison  them  there  before  they  will  apply   these   agents   and  play  the  esoort 

leam  to  appreciate  her  worth,  but  then,  so  through  the  various  stages  of  the  journey, 

great  is  the  revelation,  they  will  call  them-  Come  with  them,  and  with  me,  while  we  ao> 

selves  stupid  for  not  loving  her  before.  company  a  log  from  the  heart  of  the  forest, 

Life  is  long  and  tranquil  on  Lake  Tahoe.  where  the  parent  tree  grows,  to  the  city  of 

There,  if  anywhere,  will  a  man  live  his  Carson  on  the  distant  plain,  where  the  sawn 

three  score  and  ten,  for  his  home  is  above  lumber  receives  storage  and  awaits  sale, 

and  beyond  those  great  waves  of  national  Around  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope,  where  a 

eicitement,  political,  monetary,  and  social,  spur  of  the  mountains  thrusts  its  shoulder 

which  agitate  the  readers  of  newspapers,  into  the  water,  the  road  runs  its  winding 

A  Chinaman  invading  their  little  realm  may  way.    Following  this  the  traveler  comes  at 

be  {he  occasion  of  a  slight  stir  in  the  souls  last  to  a  peaceful  spot,  whose  quiet  would 

of  the  inhabitants  there,  but  the  onset  of  throw  the  most  timorous  soul  into  reverie, 

one  foreign  nation  upon  another  is  unknown  Death  lurks  in  ambush  here,  however,  and 

to  them,  or  if  known  is  of  no  interest  to  where  there  should  be  black  flags,  yellow 

them.     So,  peaceful  and  untroubled,  the  flags,  red  lanterns,  skulls,  and  cross-bones  in 

men  of  Lake  Tahoe  grow  old  slowly.    The  abundance,  there  is  no  omen  of  his  distin* 

years  are  as  nothing  to  them.    About  their  guished  and  pallid  presence  other  than  a 

work,  if  work  it  may  be  called,  there  always  mild  warning,  marked  on  a  strip  of  board 

hangs  the  heyday  of  youth.    Whether  roll-  and  tacked  to  a  stump,  which  is  hidden  so 

ing  the  logs  down  the  hill,  or  rafting  them  deep  in  the  evergreens  that  none  but  the 

down  the  lake,  or  floating  them  down  the  most  vigilant  of  observers  would  notice  it. 

flome,  it  is  nothing  but  boy's  play,  this  lar  It  is  the  premonitory  signal :   <*  Look  out  fur 

bor  of  theirs,  and  Time  passing  by  sees  in  Logt ! "    Reading  this  indefinite  hint,  the 

them  only  the  actors  of  childish  games,  and  traveler  might  feel  a  languid  curiosity  as  to 

exempts  them  from  his  penalties,  forgetting  what  it  meant,  but  he  would  hardly  con* 

to  silver  their  hair  and  lay  his  heavy  hand  strue  it  as  significant  of  peril.    Perchance 

upon  tiieir  shoulders.  by  day  he  would  look  around  for  logs  beau- 

To  be  sure,  they  call  their  employment  by  tiful  with  lichen,  or  by  night  for  logs  beam- 

the  name  of  work,  and  receive  its  equivalent  ing  with  **  fox-fire,"  but  as  for  apprehension 
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of  danger,  that  were  absurd,  for  of  all  inan-  and  pleasure.    It  is  the  swiftest  vessel  on 

imate  objects  the  log,  emblem  of  all  that  is  the  Pacific  coast,  so  they  say,  and  it  darts 

inert  and  stupid,  has  always  been  considered  hither,  thither,  about  the  lake,  like  a  fish  in 

most  free  from  inimical  designs  upon  man.  its  native  element  instead  of  the  heavy  iron 

A  hundred  feet  farther,  however,  and  the  thing  that  it  is.    There  are  two  men  in  its 

full  force  of  this  caution  comes  home  to  crew,  two  men  of  Lake  Tahoe,  engineer  and 

him.    A  hundred  feet  farther  and  the  road  pilot,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  happiest  in 

is  cut  by  a  line  from  which  his  intelligent  all  this  h^py  community.    They  are  tran- 

horse  shrinks  as  he  would  from  a  serpent  quil,  fat,  and  proud,  for  their  life  has  no 

across  his  path.   It  is  a  tram-way  or  chute  of  labor,  while  their  yacht  has  many  admirers, 

heavy  timbers,  sunk  in  the  ground,  reaching  From  the  wealth  of«  collar  which  flanges  up 

from  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  from  the  neck  of  their  navy  shii-ts  their 

water.    It  is  hollow,  like  a  trough,  and  in  faces  beam ;  rosy,  contented,  polite.    They 

places  its  concave  surface  is  bushed  with  have  all  of  the  pleasures  of  this  dUettanU 

strips  of  iron  shining  with  a  polish  which  seamanship,  with  none  of  its  costs.    And, 

could  come  from  only  the  most  violent  f no-  after  all,  who  but  a  snob  would  ov?n  a  yacht 

tion.    It  is  a  'Mog  slide,"  down  which  the  when  he  could  just  as  well  sail  one  for 

trunk  of  a  large  tree,  peeled  of  its  bark  to  another  man  ? 

make  it  slippery,  is  coming  with  all  the  At  the  saw-mill  on  the  other  side  the  log 
force  of  a  ship  from  the  stocks.  Such  a  bat-  is  dragged  into  position  before  that  guilk>tiiie 
tering-ram  would  send  into  dust  the  strong-  of  the  forest,  the  circular  saw,  which  slices 
est  wall  that  was  ever  made,  and  would  bring  it  and  quarters  it  into  those  shapes  most  con- 
utter  annihilation  to  the  passing  traveler  so  venient  for  the  carpenter's  use.  Now  it  is 
unlucky  as  to  be  astride  of  the  track  at  this  lumber  and  must  be  piled,  loosely  and  with 
critical  moment.  A  cloud  of  splinters,  many  interstices,  so  it  may  dry,  and  this 
smoke,  and  dust  marks  the  wake  of  its  task  is  the  same  old  game  of  building  play- 
meteoric  flight,  which  lasts  but  the  length  houses  in  which  children  delight, 
of  a  suspended  breath,  from  the  launch  at  From  the  lake  shore  to  the  eastern  summit 
the  summit  to  its  final  leap  from  the  high  of  that  great  crater  into  which  the  Sierra  Ne» 
trestle-work  to  the  water  beneath,  where  it  vada  range  is  dished  at  this  point  there  runs 
strikes  with  a  sharp  clap  and  dashes  the  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  a  railroad  in  minia- 
white  spray  into  a  cloud  which  washes  the  tnre  whose  little  cars  are  pulled  by  toy  en- 
highest  tree-tops.  Then,  tardy  as  the  thun-  gines  so  small  that  their  drivers  feel  no  fear  of 
der  after  the  lightning's  flash,  there  comes  a  them,  but  treat  them  as  pets  and  playthii]^. 
yell  of  warning  from  the  men  assembled  at  In  all  the  world  I  will  warrant  that  there  is 
the  head  of  the  slide,  who  are  responsible  no  other  railway  on  which  life  and  labor,  so 
for  all  of  this  tumult  and  terror.  To  the  named,  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  on  this.  There 
jocular  natures  of  the  men  of  Lake  Tahoe  are  no  great  cares  and  responsibility  to  make 
every  log  launched  and  every  wayfarer  these  men  gray  before  the  allotted  time,  no 
scared  are  but  items  of  their  entertainment,  worry  over  the  strict  observance  of  time- 
for  which,  however,  under  the  name  of  schedules,  and  no  fear  of  collision,  for  the 
work,  they  receive  liberal  wages.  one  little  train  is  master  of  the  track,  flying 

Then  the  logs,  in  long  strings  of  fifteen  back  and  forth  over  its  few  miles  of  route, 

or  more,  are  towed  across  the  lake  by  a  working  by  day  and  resting  at  night,  as  it  is 

sturdy  and  hard-working  tug,  which,  thus  eminently  proper  and  Christian  to  do.    Seo- 

encumbered,  has  a  train  as  long  as  the  tail  onds  of  time  are  not  counted  on  this  road, 

of  a  kite.    If  we  are  guests  of  the  gentle-  as  there  are  no  old  gentlemen  passengers  to 

men  who  are  the  leading  spirits  in  the  log-  breathe  out  threatenings  against  delay,  and 

ging  interests  here,  we  may  be  permitted  to  also  because  there  are  no  connections  to 

travel  as  outriders  to  thb  procession,  taking  make,  except  the  one  with  the  flume,  whose 

passage  on  their  steam  yacht,  a  mercurial  flow  is  constant  and  sempiternaL    Since  the 

little  craft  devoted  to  errands  of  business  conductor  has  no  passengers  to  question  and 
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abuse  him,  he,  in  turn,  is  slow  to  curse  his  ment  rather,  where  feeders  poor  in  and  com- 
brakemen,  who,  in  consequenoe,  kindly  re-  pensate  for  the  waste  incurred  by  leakage 
frain  from  booting  the  sad-eyed  Chinaman  or  overflow.  It  follows  no  regular  grade, 
who  is  stealing  a  lide ;  and  since  the  engi-  but  accommodates  itself  to  the  side  of  the 
neers  nerves  are  not  wrought  up  to  ooDstaut  mountain,  however  stetp,  and  is  swift  ao- 
liigh*pres8ure  by  the  waving  of  red  flags  by  cordiugly.  What  is  its  rate  of  speed  I  do 
day  and  the  sudden  apparition  of  red  lights  not  know ;  but  this  I  have  noticed,  that  it  is 
at  night,  he  sometimes  takes  occasion  to  re-  so  rapid  that  a  horse  cannot  dnnk  from  it, 
member  that  he  was  blocked  out  of  the  same  for  if  he  turns  his  head  up  the  hill  the  tor- 
humanity  as  his  assistant,  the  fireman,  and  rent  floods  his  nostrils,  and  facing  down- 
is  correspondingly  gracious  to  him,  begging  stream  then,  the  water  falls  away  from  his 
tobacco  from  him,  or  joking  him  about  his  mouth,  as  it  did  from  the  lips  of  the  doomed 
girl  up  in  Yirgiuia ;  behold  what  concord  Tantalus. 

reigns  upon  this  littlei  narrow-gauge  railroad,  Venturesome  people  have  sailed  down  it 

too  small  to  have  a  name  1  in  boats,  but  such  voyagers  have  been  too 

From  lake  to  summit,  up  the  cool  cahon^  much  occupied  with  the  safe  navigation  of 

through   the    fragrant    forest,  across    the  their  cockle  crafts  to  keep  any  accurate  log 

meadow  of  pasture,  zigzagging  in  many  an  of  the  journey.    There  is  a  great  deal  of 

ingenious  turn  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  sport  and  not  a  little  danger  about    this 

lost  for  a  moment  in  the  tunnel,  and  then  method  of  going  to  sea,  and  so  it  is  a  favor- 

iuddeuly  reining  up  on  the  top  of  the  pass,  ite  pastime  with  the  men  of  Lake  Tahoe  on 

from  which  two  great  states  are  visible, —  a  Sunday  afternoon.    Indeed,  its  reputation 

80  goes  the  railroad.    Riding  on  the  load  of  as  a  manly  amusement  has  become  more 

lumber,  sprawling  at  full  length  upon  it,  than  local,  and  travelers  from  abroad  feel 

dieek  downward  to  its  cool  surface,  and  that  their  tour  has  been  for  nought  if  they 

breathing  in  its  balsamy  exhalations, — so  go  have  not  consummated  their  adventures  by 

the  workmen,  easy  in  mind  as  in  body,  and  a  ride  down  the  flume.    Looking  across  the 

realizing  that  sweet  doing-nothing  of  which  valley   and  seeing  the  silver  filament  of 

Bchool-boys  dream  in  their  first  ambitions  watej  hanging  down  the  mountain    side 

for  a  railroad  life.  they  feel  their  bosoms  thrill  with  the  desire 

At  the  summit  that  cascade  in  bondage,  and  ambition  of  a  Sam  Patch,  and  would 
tiie  flume,  begins.  Its  track  is  a  trough  of  rather  forego  their  swim  in  Salt  Lake  or 
heavy  planks,  converging  in  an  angle  like  their  shot  at  a  buffalo  than  to  miss  this 
that  which  is  bounded  by  tlie  two  sides  of  a  latest  episode  of  Amei-ican  travel, 
prism.  Down  this  canal,  whose  sides  are  Persons  practiced  in  the  art,  those  who 
worn  very  smooth  by  the  gentle  but  persist-  hold  cool  heads  and  the  equipoise  of  accom- 
ent  friction  of  the  water,  and  by  the  many  plished  skaters,  will  step  on  the  floating 
nbfl  and  knocks  of  its  freightage,  the  wood,  timbers  as  they  scud  by,  ride  till  their  heads 
the  stream  flows  sleekly  and  swiftly,  with  swim,  and  then  disembark  as  best  they  may. 
a  motion  not  dissimilar  to  the  gliding  of  Or,  more  timorous,  the  pleasure-seeker  seats 
a  snake.  As  the  flume  winds  the  current  himself  upon  the  nai-row  and  uncertain 
weaves,  this  side  and  that,  as  if  seeking  es-  deck  of  a  railroad  tie,  clings  to  the  same 
cape,  like  the  caged  power  that  it  is.  Unre-  with  tenacious  hands  and  feet,  and  launches 
mitting  as  the  endless  chain  in  machinery,  himself  to  his  fate.  As  his  speed  increases 
untiring  as  the  natural  brooks  by  which  it  the  spray  flies,  and  his  boat  wavers  and 
is  fed,  its  capacity  for  burden  is  almost  un-  threatens  to  capsize,  he  thrusts  his  arms  into 
finuted,  and  the  statistics  tell  us  that  this  the  air,  and,  with  frantic  gesticulation,  en- 
one  little  thread  of  water  transports  daily  deavors  to  preserve  his  balance.  A  little 
from  the  mountain-top  to  the  valley  half  a  farther  on  he  ships  a  sea  into  his  boots  and 
million  feet  of  mining  timber,  or  seven  hun-  instinctively  lifts  them  toward  the  sky. 
dred  cords  of  wood.  At  places,  along  its  Now  he  presents  an  example  of  that  object 
loote  there  are  stations  of  relay,  or  re-enforce-  so  repugnant  to  natural  laws,  a  very  broad 
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body  OD  a  very  narrow  base,  and  in  coosop  mitted  to  resume  the  journey  alone,  in  the 

quence  he  is  speedily  brought  to  wreck  and  disgrace  of  isolation.    In  this  duty  he  r^ 

discomfiture.  eembles  a  policeman  who  arrests  the  rude 

Better  than  these  expedients  it  is  to  make  and  jostling  fellows  that  mar  a  procession, 
a  boat  by  nailing  two  short  planks  together  but,  so  light  are  his  labors,  so  Quixotic  his 
in  a  shape  like  that  of  the  flume,  but  smaller  wrath,  and  so  unresisting  the  subjects  of  it^ 
80  that  it  will  float  therein.  Tack  on  a  slat  that  he  is  more  like  a  boy  by  the  brook-side, 
as  a  brace  for  your  feet,  lay  a  short  board  who,  sailing  his  fleets  of  birch  bark,  plays 
across  as  a  seat,  establish  yourself  thereon,  that  he  has  a  nation's  navy  under  his  hand. 
and  you  have  a  navicular  toboggan  which  At  the  head  of  the  flume  a  gapg  of  men 
will  bear  you  safely  to  the  end  of  the  groove  are  at  work,  with  steady  pick  and  splash, 
in  which  it  runs.  Take  in  hand  a  lath  as  a  transferring  the  sticks  from  the  pile  to  the 
balancing  wand,  unmoor  yourself,  and  go.  stream.  Hither  the  wood  is  drawn  on  large 
Now  you  are  started  you  must  continue,  at  wagons  topped  with  broad-winged  racks, 
least  until  you  reach  some  stretch  of  level  upon  which  the  light  dry  pine  is  piled,  cord 
ground  on  which  the  current  slacks  its  pace,  above  cord,  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  a 
Beware  lest  you  lose  your  head  and  topple  load  of  hay.  Following  this  wagon-road 
over  to  this  side  or  that ;  you  will  be  sadly  over  the  ground  of  the  forest,  now  despoiled 
bruised  and  perhaps  killed  if  you  do.  Be-  and  desolate,  it  leads  to  the  foot  of  some 
ware  lest  you  become  frightened  and  foolish  precipitous  slide,  down  which  the  billets  of 
and  grasp  at  the  sides  of  the  flume ;  they  wood  are  shot  in  quick  succession,  or  to  the 
are  of  splintery  and  unplaned  boards  and  convergence  of  a  number  of  rough  trails, 
will  tear  your  hands  to  pieces.  Scylla  and  over  which  it  is  packed  upon  the  backs  of 
Chary bdis  are  very  close  to  you  as  you  ride  sure-footed  mules.  Taking  the  trail  now 
down  the  narrow  strait,  and,  moreover,  they  you  come  to  a  tree,  freshly  fallen  and  green, 
are  as  continuous  as  the  journey  is  long,  which  you  cannot  believe  to  be  yet  dead,  but 
You  will  undoubtedly  regret  with  sickness  which,  under  the  merciless  treatment  of  saw, 
of  the  heart,  and  perhaps  sickness  of  blasting  powder,  and  wedge,  is  undergoing 
stomach,  that  you  ever  embarked  on  a  cas-  a  rapid  process  of  vivisection, 
cade  ten  miles  in  length,  but  bear  *  up.  Sit  down  here  and  note  the  brilliant  bit 
Though  it  be  distress  to  you  yet  it  is  good  of  coloring  which  the  red  shirts  of  the  work- 
amusement  for  the  men  of  Lake  Tahoe,  men  add  to  this  sylvan  scene.  Stay  here 
who,  walking  patrol  along  the  flume,  see  till  the  going  down  of  the  sim.  At  that 
you  flit  by,  swift  as  the  Flying  Dutchman,  hour  there  will  come  from  the  little  valley 
pale  as  the  phantom  of  a  roan  dead  with  sea-  near  at  hand  the  melodious  clamor  and  out- 
sickness.  Though  one  of  them  speak  to  you,  cry  of  beaten  steel.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
yet  you  neither  hear  nor  heed  him,  and  so  old  saw,  cross-cut  or  circular,  it  matters  not 
his  little  joke  is  wasted  for  want  of  audience,  which,  that  invariably  hangs  before  the  door 
Next  to  taking  a  ride  himself,  this  fellow,  of  the  wood-choppers'  cabin,  convenient  to 
sympathetic  that  he  is,  finds  most  delight  in  be  hammered  by  the  cook  when  his  abun- 
shaiing  your  enjoyment,  and  wishing  you  a  dant  meal  is  served.  Although  the  sound 
gently  sarcastic  bon  voyage.  of  the  gong,  signal  of  supper  ready,  is  at  all 

He  has  his  regular  beat,  this  patrol,  con-  times  a  most  agreeable  music,  yet  is  this 

troling  the  influx  from  the  feeders,  guarding  one  especially  so,  being  resonant  with  a  tone 

the  flume  from  mischief  or  mishap  of  any  that  is  almost  silver  in  its  purity,  and  quite 

kind,  and  marshaling  the  flow  of  the  wood,  puts  to  shame  those  brazen  affairs  which  set 

bestowing  liberal  attention  upon  those  sticks,  the  echoes  wrangling  through  the  corridors 

crooked  and  perverse,  which,  like  tiny  booms,  of  our  country  hotels, 

will  persist  in  blocking  the  way.    Armed  Stay  with  these  men  to  supper.    The  re- 

with  a  pointed  pick  he  pluclcs  these  unruly  past  is  substantial,  such  as  goes  to  the  mak- 

members  from  the  throng  and  retains  them  ing  of  brawn,  and  wholesome,  such  as  a 

until  the  way  is  clear,  when  they  are  per«  dyspeptic  could  sleep  under.    Light  your 
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pipe  and  spend  the  eveniog  there.    One  of  Such  are  the  men  of  Lake  Tahoe.    Henoe^ 

them  will  fiddle,  two  will  dance,  four  will  forward  I  make  this  bachelor  brotherhood 

play  at  cardsy  one  will  write  a  letter  to  his  my  heroes,  and  this  the  fraternity  to  whoee 

sweetheart,  and  one  will  read  the  novel  of  membership  my  aspirations  look  up.    When 

tihe  house ;  there  are  but  two  books  in  this  at  last  I  shall  have  become  worn  oat  with 

libraiy,  and  the  second  of  these, — ah,  sensi-  toil,  weary  from  age,  crossed  in  love,  or  tired 

hie  men  of  Lake  Tahoe,— is  a  Testament  of  the  fret  and  folly  of  the  restless  world 

that  has  seen  much  use.    Be  persuaded  to  without,  I  think  I  shall  go  up  into  the  Sierra 

pass  the  night  there.    Boom  will  be  gladly  Nevada  mountains,  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 

made  for  you  in  one  of  the  many  bunks  forests  upon  its  shores,  and  there  take  up 

which  Hue  the  wall  of  the  shanty.    The  my  last  abode  but  one ;  and  by  so  doing  I 

qoarters  may  be  crowded,  but  the  ventila-  shall  take  a  step  toward  Heaven  in  more 

tioB,  through  chink  and  crevice,  will  be  am*  ways  than  that  of  altitude.    Other  men  have 

pk,  and  your  sleep  will  be  as  sweet  as  it  is  their  goal  and  resting-placei  this  is  mine ; 

safe,  for  through  the  open  doors  and  win-  a  cabin  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe, — 

dowB  you  can  bear  the  wind  without  feeling  **  There  with  a  runnel  beside,  and  pine-trees 

it,  and  see  the  stars  without  being  chilled  twain  before  it." 

by  the  cold  dew.  Frank  2>.  F.  Carpenter, 
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'H£  weak  place  in  our  administration  peal  to  common  observation  to  support  the 

{.  of  criminal  law  is  in  the  office  of  the  statement  that  it  is  usually  apparent,  in 

district  attorney.  criminal  cases  of  magnitude,  that  society 

In  the  first  place  it  Is  a  political  of-  has  not  the  legal  support  which  appears  in 

fice— its  term  of  duration  is  short,  and  it  is  behalf  of  the  criminaL 

usually  filled  with  young  men  who  are  seek*  It  is  commonly  understood  that  certain 

ing  an  introduction  to  the  business  of  their  attorneys  or  certain  combinations  of   at- 

profession  rather  than  with  mature  men  tomeys  can  clear  a  man  of  any  crime.    It  is 

who  are  masters  of  its  facts  and  philoso-  understood  that  the  prosecuting  attorney 

phy.  will  not  usually  be  able  to  contend  success- 

The  defenselessness  of  the  community  fully  with  the  experienced  talent  that  will 
against  crime  is  nowhere  more  apparent  appear  in  behalf  of  crime.  How  could  this 
than  in  the  utter  inadequacy  of  this  office  to  be  otherwise?  We  have  done  everything 
its  duties.  I  say  the  inadequacy  of  the  possible  to  secure  this  result ;  why  should 
office,  for  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  we  either  be  astonished  or  grumble  about  it 
are  in  the  system  rather  than  in  the  men  when  it  is  realized  ?  We  give  the  office  a 
who  hold  the  post  of  prosecuting  attorney,  salary  such  as  nobody  but  a  young  man 
It  is  because  ^e  office  is  a  foot-ball  in  ward  without  experience,  or  an  old  one  whose  ex- 
politics,  because  its  term  of  duration  is  perience  had  done  him  no  good,  would  ac- 
hrief,  because  it  has  a  very  narrow  range  of  cept. 

function  in  respect  to  crime,  that  it  serves  Then  we  make  it  at  the  mercy  of  every 

the  community  as  poorly  as  it  does,  passing  political  whim,  usually  annually ; 

Inasmuch  as  society  has  no  right  of  ap-  sometimes,  indeed,  biennially.    It  is  rare 

peal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  cases  of  that  the  duration  of  the  office  is  greater 

crime,  it  ought  to  be  well  served  at  its  last  than  that  of  a  board  of  city  or  county  of- 

j^int  of  self-defense.    Yet  I  think  I  can  ap-  ficers — say  one  or  two  years.    In  the  large 
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cities  the  man  who  can  be  nominated  for  have  resulted.    If  society  wants  protection 

the  office  is  usually  one  distinguished  for  from    crime,   and   even-handed   justice  in 

his  popularity  with  the  roughs  rather  than  criminal  cases,  it  must  take  some  very  ob- 

for  attainments  and  power  in  the  legal  pro-  vious  steps  to  secure  its  desire, 

f  ession.    Practically  the  criminal  law  of  the  The  duration  of  the  office  of  the  district 

country  has  been  modified  by  the  ill  service  attorney  ought  to  be  made  equal  to  that  of 

of  society  in  the  office  of  the  prosecuting  at-  circuit  court  judge. 

torney.    I  say  practically,  for  the  actual  If  the  office  is  to  be  elective  at  all  it  ought 

law  of  the  country  is  different  from  that  of  to  be  separated  from  its  usual  place  among 

the  books.    The  book  law  has  even  been  political  offices,  and  the  election  for  it  take 

adulterated  and  corrupted.     But  there  has  place  only  with  judicial  elections, 

been  a  practice  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  The  office  ought  to  be  made  a  bureau  that 

in  murder  cases  for  instance,  whose  power  should  comprise  not  only  its  present  duties, 

attorneys  for  the  defense  can  bring  to  bear  but  much  that  is  done  by  police  officers  and 

on  a  jury  in  a  way  which  the  officer  acting  detective  corps  in  keeping  track  of  the  crim- 

for  the  public  as  a  matter  of  fact  cannot  inal  classes,  and  many  qther  duties  which  no 

resist.  one  attends  to  now  at  all.    The  office  ought 

Really,  practically,  the  common  law  of  to  be  so  salaried  and  reformed  as  that  its 

this  country  in  respect  to  murder  is  not  genius  could  be  expended  as  much  on  the 

what  you  can  read  in  the  decisions  of  the  prevention  of  crime  as  on  its  conviction, 

courts,  but  in  such  results  as  have  been  It  ought  to  have  some  responsibility  to 

achieved  in  the  Tyrrell,  the  Herbert,  the  look  after  convicts  whose  term  of  sentence 

Sickles,  the  Baker,  the  Sullivan  cases,  and  has  expired.    It  would  make  a  great  differ- 

an  incomputable  number  of  other  cases  of  ence  in  regard  to  lapse  into  further  crime,  if 

similar  character  and  issue.  a  criminal  knew  he  was  under  the  watch  of 

How  widely  divergent  book  common  law  a  department  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
may  be  from  practical  common  law  can  be  him  and  observe  his  movements  if  he  were 
seen  in  the  condition  of  the  southern  states,  criminally  inclined,  or  to  help  him  if  he 
where  practically  murder  has  ceased  to  be  a  wei*e  of  honest  intent.  Ft  is  evident  enough 
crime.  But  here  at  the  North  we  are  ap-  that  this  kind  of  work  cannot  be  done  where 
proximating  to  a  condition  where  criminals  the  office  passes  from  hand  to  hand  from 
make  their  own  law.  We  have  gone  in  year  to  year,  often  with  no  communication 
practice  from  the  position  that  a  man  must  at  all  between  predecessor  and  successor  ex- 
be  in  danger  of  great  bodily  harm  to  war-  cept  to  pass  over  a  bundle  of  papers.  Let 
rant  him  in  killing  an  antagonist,  to  the  me  relate  a  case  which  recently  came  to  my 
position  that  he  must  think  he  is  in  such  knowledge  showing  how  society  is  served 
supreme  danger,  and  now  finally  to  the  posi-  under  our  present  system : 
tion  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  such  a  A  man  was  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
result  is  brought  about,  whether  by  his  own  tenced  to  state-prison  for  life.  It  was  an 
fault  or  that  of  his  enemy.  Verdicts  in  aggravated  case  of  crime  in  itself,  and  the 
common  practice  are  wrung  out  of  juries  on  conviction  cost  the  county  three  or  four 
this  last  basis,  and  if  such  cases  do  not  ap-  thousand  dollars.  After  sentence  a  writ  of 
pear  as  the  common  law  of  the  books  they  error  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  and 
do  appear  as  court  gossip  in  criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  for 
and  that  serves  the  case  of  crime  just  as  some  technicality  reversed, 
well.  The  attorney  for  the  prisoner  was   not 

Now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  society  had  anxious  for  a  new  trial.    There  were  other 

been  served  in  the  person  of  its  prosecuting  possibilities  that  he  thought  he  could  wait 

officer  as  well  as  it  was  in  the  Knapp  and  for.    Of  course  it  was  the  duty  of  the  dis- 

Qrowningshield   case,  when  Mr.  Webster  trict  attorney  to  proceed  at  once  with  a  new 

was  prosecuting  attorney,  this  degradation  trial.    But  things  went  as  we  might  expect 

of  criminal  law  and  practice  could  never  in  that  office — might  expect  in  that  office  as 
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now  organized.    Nothing  was  done.    The  were  dead.    By  keeping  still  and  abiding 

prisoner  worked  nine  years  under  that  re-  his  chances  nine  years  the  murderer  went  free, 

▼ersedaentence  and  then  his  attorney  brought  That  was  playipg  it  fine  on  society.    But 

a  habeas  corpus  for  his  discharge.    When  such  games  will  not  win  when  society  prop- 

the  occupant  of  the  office  of  district  attor-  erly  organizes  one  of  its  most  important  offi- 

ney  came  to  look  up  the  witnesses  that  pro-  ces — ^that  of  the  district  attorney, 
cured  the  original  oonviction  he  found  they  C.  Cavemo. 


THE  GOSPEL  DOCTOR. 

fHE  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  re-  which  an  ignorant  age  looked  upon  the  start- 
sounds  with  the  party  cries  of  the  ling  investigations  of  an  infantile  science. 
Doctors  of  Philosophy,  from  the  time  In  the  name  Doctor  Subtilis  of  Duns  Scotus 

J  of  the  foundation  of  Charlemagne's  is  forever  preserved  a  memory  of  the  subtle- 
schools  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  ties  that  marked  the  distinctions  made  by 
tory,  and  the  modern  reader  is  apt  to  smile  the  disputants  in  their  ineffective  strife, 
at  the  earnestness  with  which  the  Nominal-  Doctor  Pro/untJits  is  a  title  well  bestowed 
ists  and  Realists  carried  on  their  philosoph-  upon  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  profound 
ical  disputes.  In  its  first  period  the  battles  exponent  of  those  doctrines  that  had  filled 
were  fought  by  such  men  as  Ab^lard  and  the  mind  of  the  great  Augustine  and  of  the 
Anselm,  Lanfranc  and  John  Scotus  Erigena ;  profounder  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  As  we 
in  its  golden  age,  Aquinas  and  Bonaven-  approach  the  end  we  meet  the  Doctor  Invin- 
tura,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  John  Duns  cihilis,  the  Christian  Thomas  of  Occam,  a 
Scotus  mingJed  in  the  fray,  and  after  the  man  who  shared  none  of  the  doubts  of  his 
revival  of  Nominalism,  the  great  Bradward-  apostolic  namesake,  but  wielding  the  arms 
ine,  a  Christian  thinker  of  the  completest  of  an  invincible  faith,  gave  to  the  system  of 
Dohility  of  character,  and  William  of  Occam,  scholasticism  its  death  blow, 
the  Invincible  Doctor,  brought  the  illustri-  Then  it  was  that  the  Gospel  Doctor  arose, 
008  line  practically  to  a  close.  and,  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  a  dead  ra- 

The  time  had  come  for  a  new  dispensa-  tionalism,  laid  down  the  Bible  as  the  foun- 

tion  and  Occam,  by  adopting  the  principles  dation  of  a  living  faith.    To  make  use  of 

of  a  modified  Nominalism,  and  by  accept-  his  own  words,^  John  Wiclif  arose  *'  As  the 

log  the  dLstinctive  dogmas  of  the  Christian  dai  sterre  in  the  myddis  of  a  cloude,  and  as 

religion  as  matters  of  faith,  made  the  way  a  ful  moone  schyneth  in  hise  daies;  and  as 

clearer  for  the  new  light  that  was  about  to  the  sunne  schynynge,  so  he  schynede  in  the 

arise  in  the  person  of  the  Doctor  Evangel-  temple  of  God." 

icw.  as  he  was  called.  For  two  centuries  and  more  the  scholastic 

The  teachers  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  philosophy  had  kept  alive  discussions  of 
tricium  and  the  quadrivium — grammar,  rhet-  subjects  of  the  most  lively  importance, 
one  and  logic,  and  arithmetic,  geometry,  though  they  had  too  often  been  conducted 
astronomy  and  music  constituting  the  cir-  in  a  frivolous  manner,  but  it  must  be  ob- 
cle,— were  called  Doctores  Scholasticiy  and  served  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any 
vere  given  familiar  descriptive  titles  by  great  discussion  in  our  own  age  of  propriety 
which  they  are  still  known.  From  these  that  has  been  carried  on  with  entire  absence 
we  may  select  a  few  which  constitute  a  very  of  objectionable  features.  Even  the  pol- 
interesting  succession.  First  we  find  in  ished  Milton  used  words  in  his  most  pro- 
Roger  Bacon  the  Dtictar  MirahUis,  in  whose  found  discussions  that  were  much  more 
very  name  we  recognize  the  wonder  with  i  Ecdies.  i,  6, 7. 
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appropriate  to  the   resorts  of  the  vulgar  rible  pestitenoes  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 

than  to  the  atmosphere  of  Famaasua ;  and  in  century,  which  in  an  age  of  superstition 

his  indignant  denunciations  the  cultivated  were  deemed   omens  of   most  portentoua 

and  aesthetic  Ruskin  has  demeaned  hiB  style  significance.     These  events  are  taken  ad- 

by  the  admixture  of  expressions  more  ap»  vantage  of  by  the  author  of  the  Vision  of 

propriate  to  the  fish  market  than  to  the  Piers  the  Plowman,  and  are  interpreted  in 

pages  of  an  elegant  critic.  accordance   with    the   popular   sentiment. 

The  Gospel  Doctor  arose  in  an  age  of  tur-  Hiey  came  as  direct  visitations  of  God  for 

moil  and  excitement    For  three  score  and  the  sins  of  the  people, — so  the  poet  said,  and 

ten   years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  so  the  people  believed, 

popes    were   suffering   their    captivity   at  Further  than  this,  we  must  not  forget  that 

Avignon,  and  for  a  period  nearly  half  as  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  were  at 

long  after  that  the  papacy  was  rent  by  the  ikia  time  in  the  direst  confusion  and  the 

great  schism.     The  air  was  full  of  strife  workers  wei-e  defiant  while  the  paupers,  beg- 

and  the  dignitaries   nominally  highest  in  gars  and  vagabonds  Swarmed  from  Land's 

the  church  were  hurling   curses   at  each  £nd  to  John  O'Groat's.    No  wonder  that 

other  with  a  gusto  quite  out  of  character  honest   men  were  distressed   and   that  a 

with  their  sanctimonious  pretensions.    At  bloody  oommunisin  eagerly  embraced  the 

one  time  the  king  of  England  was  achiev-  c^portunity  to  make  confusion  worse  con» 

ing  victories  over  his  brother  of  France  and  founded.     If  ever  in  the  history  of  the 

at  another  he  was  losing  the  territory  that  world  there  had  been  a  time  appropriate  for 

he  had  gained  in  that  quarter.    Atone  time  the  appearance  of  a  Gospel  Doctor  sorely 

the  Jacquerie  of  France  were  wreaking  ven-  this  was  it. 

geanoe  on  their  oppressors  and  at  anotiier  It  is  generally  stated  that  John  TVlclif 
the  English  rebels  under  Wat  the  Tyler  was  bom  at  the  town  of  Wiciif  in  York- 
were  making  their  unsuccessful  dash  against  shire  in  the  year  1824,  but  later  investiga- 
the  constituted  authorities,  only  to  pay  the  tions  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
penalty  of  their  lives.  At  this  time,  when  prove  that  he  was  not  bom  several  years 
high  and  low  were  familiar  with  scenes  of  previous  to  1324,  and  that  the  event  oo- 
blood  and  destruction,  oorraption  was  gain-  curred  in  the  hamlet  of  Spresswell,  which, 
ing  head  in  the  church.  This  should  not  be  however,  adjoins  the  parish  of  Wiciif.  His 
wondered  at,  for  when  the  body  had  two  family  was  numerous  and  of  considerable 
heads  at  enmity  with  each  other  neither  had  importance,  and  the  future  hero  grew  up 
power  to  keep  order.  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  English 

The  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Four  Orders  character  that  has  always  marked  the  peo* 
so  constantly  and  so  bitterly  satirized  by  pie  of  the  county,  a  land  of  hills  and  dales, 
Chaucer,  and  in  fact  by. all  the  writers  of  of  rocky  highlands  and  fertile  ralleys,  of 
note  at  the  time,  had  become  grossly  degen-  robust,  stout-hearted  and  honest  men.  The 
erate,  and  not  satisfied  with  supplanting  the  people  of  Yorkshire  have,  it  is  said,  suffered 
regular  parish  clergy,  had  ventured  to  come  less  change  in  character  since  the  time  of 
in  conflict  with  the  great  collegiate  institu-  Hengist  and  Horsa  than  those  of  the  other 
tions  in  their  efforts  to  monopoli2e  the  edu-  counties,  and  this  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
cation  of  young  men.  So  important  had  bear  in  mind  as  we  think  of  Wiciif  and 
their  opposition  become  that,  as  we  are  compare  him  with  the  reformer  of  the  six- 
told,  parents  were  alarmed  and  to  so  great  teenth  century,  in  whom  the  Teutonic  traits 
an  extent  refused  to  send  their  sons  to  Ox-  were  still  more  distinctly  defined.  Regions 
ford  that  the  number  of  students  there  fell  like  Yorkshire  have  ever  been  noted  for  tiie 
from  thirty  thousand,  which  it  had  attained  production  of  men,  and  we  love  to  think  of 
in  the  previous  century,  to  one-fifth  of  that  Wiciif  as  a  son  of  a  county  of  firm-set 
number.  rocks  where  green  valleys  smile  at  the  foot 

To  these  elements  in  the  social  turmoil  of  everlasting  hills,  where  picturesque  riv- 

must  be  added  the  frightful  storms  and  ter-  ers  flow  through  the  gorges  of  the  mount- 
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^ns  and  carry  refreshment  to  the  smiling  very  violent  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
plains  below.  The  scenery  thus  suggested  a  member  of  one  of  the  parties  should  have 
to  the  mind  bears  no  far-fetched  resemblance  been  found  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  other, 
to  the  firm  but  tender  man  of  whom  Me  are  In  the  consideration  of  the  studies  pur- 
writing,  for  he  was  one  who  had  fixed  his  sued  by  young  Wiclif  we  are  happily  free 
feet  ou  the  everlasting  rock,  he  breathed  the  from  doubt,  for  the  course  pursued  in  the 
pure  air  of  religious  faith  and  gave  the  in-  medixval  university  is  still  pretty  well 
vigoratiug  waters  of  salvation  to  those  of  known.  Latin  was  the  language  of  the 
his  countrymen  who  lived  on  lower  plains  scholastic  philosophy,  and  those  who  like 
and  enjoyed  fewer  advantages  than  he.  Roger  Bacon  possessed  any  knowledge  of 

It  is  always  an  interesting  study  to  in-  Greek  were  very  rarely  found.  Wiclif  has 
quire  by  what  course  of  education  a  great  left  on  record  in  his  literary  productions 
man  arrived  at  his  superiority  to  those  who  evidence  that  he  studied  the  seven  liberal 
apparently  had  equal  opportunities  for  the  arts  of  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivinm,  devot- 
achievement  of  greatness,  but  the  efforts  of  ing  especial  attention  to  dialectics  and  nat- 
the  investigator  are  often  bafSed  at  every  Ural  science.  From  these  he  passed  to  the> 
stage  of  his  advance,  and  this  is  notably  ology,  reading  canon  law,  the  fathers,  the 
tiie  fact  iu  the  case  of  Wiclif.  It  seems  scholastics  and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
probable  that  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  It  is  probable  that  this  course  occupied  some 
his  life  he  received  his  instruction  in  the  ten  years  and  left  Wiclif  at  its  close  a  Mas- 
place  of  his  birth,  where  he  was  familiar-  ter  of  Arts,  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
ized  with  all  that  was  grand  and  ennobling  his  manhood. 

in  the  scenery  and  traditions  about  him,  and  The  twenty  years  that  followed  were  de- 
drank  in  the  strong  Saxon  spirit  of  the  peo-  voted  to  earnest  but  quiet  work  at  Oxford 
pie  which  was  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  to  of  which  but  little  record  is  made  on  the 
stand  him  in  so  good  stead.  page  of  history.    We  know  that  he  was  an 

He  might  have  gone  to  the  university  of  active  member  of  the  academic  body,  that 

Oxford  before  he  was  fifteen,  for  in  that  age  he  was  president  of  Balliol  college  in  1361, 

it  was  almost  of  necessity  both  preparatory  and  that  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  was 

school  and  university  combined,  but  the  nominated  by  his  college  rector  of  Filling- 

joomey  to  Oxford  was  long,  fatiguing  and  ham,  a  small  paiish  not  far  from  the  city  of 

even  attended  with  danger,  so  that  it  may  Lincoln.    Four  years  later  he  was  made 

be  assumed,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Lechler,  the  warden  of  the  new  Canterbury  Hall,  from 

reformer's  latest  biographer,  that  he  did  not  which  post  he  was  deposed  a  few  months 

enter  that  institution  until  about  the  year  later,  the  archbishop  who  appointed  him 

1335,  which  is  assuming  also  that  he  was  having  died  in  the  mean  time.    At  a  later 

bom  at  about  1320.  period,  before  1374,  he  was  made  Doctor  of 

But  five  of  the  twenty  colleges  now  exist-  Theology.    Dm*ing  this  important  period 

ing  at  Oxford  had  been  founded  at  the  date  he  was  removed  from  the  current  of  public 

to  which  we  are  now  brought,  and  of  these  affairs,  being  by  special  dispensation  of  his 

Mertou  and  Balliol  were  the  oldest.    With  bishop  permitted  to  remain  at  Oxford  to 

one  of  these  Wiclif  connected  himself,  and  devote  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 

the  burden  of  proof  seems  to  make  it  pre-  At  this  time,  and  indeed  up  to  the  time  of 

somable  at  least  that  Balliol  had  the  honor,  the  papal  schism  in  1378,  Wiclif  was  not  a 

Mediaeval   universities  were  divided   into  reformer,  for  he  recognized  the  papal  su- 

^  nations,"  and  at  this  time  Oxford  was  premacy  under  certain  restrictions ;  but  he 

broken  into  but  two  of  these,  the  Bnrecdes  was  an  Englishman  and  a  patriot,  and  he 

and  AuxtraUsf  or  northern  and  southern  na^  denied  to  the  pope  the  right  of  intei*fering 

tions,  Balliol  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  in  questions  of  national  finance  or  civil  juris- 

former  and  Merton  of  the  latter.    There  is  diction ;  neither  would  he  allow  that  the 

positive  evidence  that  Wiclif  was  a  BorecUis,  authority  of  the  pope  was  necessary  to  sal- 

The  disputes  between  the  rival  parties  were  vation.    He  was  no  believer  in  papal  inf  aUi- 
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bility.    No  mora  \va3  he  au  enemy  of  the  shows  that  he  gave  way  in  details  only  and 

Mendicant  orders,  for  bespoke  well  of  them  left  the  general  principle  still  unsettled.     It 

and  cultivated   personal  intercourse  with  did  not  take  t^e  people  long  to  satisfy  them- 

them.  selves  that  they  had  been  triHed  with,  and 

When  Pope  Urban  Y.  urged  his  claim  when  the  Parliament  of  1376  convened  the 

upon  Edward  III.  for  the  payment  of  one  popular  feeling  was  expressed  with  great  dis- 

thousand  marks,  Wiclif  wrote  a  tract  in  tinctness  in  an  address  to  the  throne.    No 

which  he  supported  the  declaration  of  the  practical  relief  was  gained,  however,  and  the 

Parliament  of  1366  that  no  such  payment  Parliament  of  1377  returned  to  the  attack, 

should  be  made.     Announcing  himself  as  The    intrigues   regarding    the    succession, 

an  humble  and  pious  member  of  the  church  which  wera  settled  by  fixing  it  upon  Richard, 

of  Rome,  he  enters  upon  a  careful  argument  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  distracted  this  Par- 

of  the  question  in  terms  that  have  given  liament  and  it  did  little  more  than  echo  the 

rise  to  the  not  unfounded  suspicion  that  he  cries  of  the  preceding  one  which  lives  in 

was  himself  a  member  of  the  Parliament,  history  as  the  *'  good  "  Parliament. 

This  supposition  is  still  further  supported  At  the  end  of  1368  Wiclif  entered  upon 

by  certain  other  utterances  of  his.    Thus  his  duties  as  rector  of  Lugdershall ;  in  the 

Wiclif  was  led  to  assume  to  a  certain  degree  spHng  of  1374  he  received  an  expression  of 

the  position  of  an  opponent  to  the  assump-  the  royal  favor  in  being  presented  to  the 

tions  of  Rome.  parish  of  Lutterworth,  with  which  his  name 

A  few  years  later,  in  1372,  an  agent  of  the  is  permanently  associated.  In  1375  he  "was 
papal  see,  one  Arnold  Gamier,  came  to  Eng-  made  prebend  at  Aust,  a  position  which  he 
land  under  commission  from  Gregory  XI.  to  almost  immediately  resigned,  perhaps  for 
receive  dues  for  the  Roman  court  and  from  the  reason  that  it  was  a  sinecure.  Ue  gave 
his  proceedings  arose  misgivings  on  the  part  up  likewise  his  charge  at  Lugdershall,  for 
of  patriotic  Englishmen  which  eventually  he  hadexpressedliimself  with  great  distinct- 
found  utterance  in  a  paper  written  by  Wiclif  ness  in  opposition  to  pluralities. 
in  1377  in  which  the  subject  is  examined  in  In  February,  1377,  Wiclif,  in  answer  to  a 
the  same  spirit  that  characterized  the  tract  citation,  appeared  before  a  convocation  at  St. 
just  mentioned — the  spirit  of  the  Chi'istian  Paul's,  attended  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  a 
patriot  body  of  friends,  among  whom  were  five  Baoh- 

This  question  would  not  down,  and  came  elors  of  Divinity  of  the  Mendicant  orders, 
the  next  year  before  Parliament.  In  1374  The  assembly  broke  up  in  confusion  before 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  Bruges  to  treat  with  Wiclif  had  spoken  a  word,  and  he  walked 
the  commissaries  of  the  pope,  at  the  head  of  out  escorted  by  the  duke  and  lord  marshal. 
which  was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  Dr.  Lechler  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  polit- 
Edward  III.,  and  among  others,  John  Wiclif.  ical  rather  than  religious  motives  that  led  to 
The  proceedings  of  this  conference  had  ap-  this  arrest  of  the  reformer,  and  this  seenu 
parently  little  influence  upon  the  question  quite  probable.  Some  popular  feeling  Kad 
it  was  called  to  discuss,  and  in  fact  we  are  been  excited  against  the  duke  at  the  time  of 
left  to  conjecture  as  to  its  exact  results.  It  the  intrigues  for  the  succession,  and  now  it 
is  of  most  importance  to  us  on  account  of  rose  to  such  a  hight  that  his  dwelling  and 
the  fact  that  it  brought  Wiclif  into  relations  even  his  life  were  endangei-ed.  A  recon- 
with  the  prominent  churchmen  and  states-  ciliation  was  effected  through  the  media- 
men  of  the  Continent,  gave  him  a  little  more  tion  of  the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
insight  into  affairs,  and  cemented  the  bonds  the  matter  passed  off. 
that  already  bound  him  to  the  man  who.  We  are  now  approaching  the  second  stage 
after  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  in  1876,  4n  the  growth  of  Wiclif  as  a  reformer,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  living.  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  drama  we  notice 

Though  the  pope  endeavored  to  make  the  that  the  action  materially  quickens.    John 

English  feel  that  he  had  conceded  somewhat  Foxe  says  that  the  English  bishops  insti- 

to  tJiem,  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  gated  the  pope  to  proceed  against  him  as  an 
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alleged  teacher  of  heresy,  and  this  is  a  rea-  aroused  ou  the  part  of  those  who  wei-e  at  its 
Bonable  supposition  when  we  consider  that  head,  for  they  thought  that  their  dignity 
loyalty  to  the  papal  see  required  that  they  and  rights  had  been  impinged  upon.  They 
should  send  to  Rome  any  information  af-  entered,  therefore,  upon  the  proceedings  with 
fecting,  in  their  opinion,  the  welfare  of  the  even  less  than  half  a  heart, 
church,  and  remember  that  the  Mendicants,  Early  in  the  spring  of  1378  Wiclif  ap- 
to  whose  iufluence  this  opposition  has  been  peared  at  Lambeth  before  the  commission- 
attributed  by  later  writers,  had  not  the  same  ers  of  the  pope  and  presented  a  written 
incentive  to  such  action.  We  must  not  for-  answer  in  which  he  defended  his  nineteen 
get,  too,  that  on  the  one  hand  Wiclif 's  patron,  articles  one  by  one.  The  proceedings  came 
John  of  Gaunt,  had  gained  the  enmity  of  to  an  abrupt  end,  being  interfered  with  by 
the  bishops  and  on  the  other  that  Wiclif  an  officer  from  the  court  of  Joanna,  the 
himself  enjoyed  pleasant  relations  with  the  widowed  princess  of  Wales,  and  by  citizens 
Mendicants.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  who  forced  themselves  into  the  chape]  and 
that  five  papal  bulls  were  issued  against  with  menaces  took  the  part  of  the  accused* 
Wiclif  in  May,  1377,  by  Gregory  XI.,  ad-  Wiclif  was  suffered  to  depart  with  an  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  the  archbishop  of  Can-  monition,  the  words  of  the  commissioners 
tffbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  having  become,  in  the  language  of  Walsh- 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which  were  ap-  ingham,  "smoother  than  oil,  to* the  public 
pended  nineteen  heretical  articles  into  which  humiliation  of  their  own  dignity  and  to  the 
inquiiy  was  directed  to  be  made.  loss  and  prejudice  of  the  whole  church," 

Singularly  these  did  not  become  public  merely  *'  for  fear  of  the  wind  which  blew 

until  seven  months  had  passed  since  their  the  reed  hither  and  thither."    Thus  again 

date,  and  then  the  nation  was  involved  in  we  see  that  there  was  a  powerful  feeling  in 

the  complications   that'  have  so  often  at-  favor  of  the  good  and  pure  man  whom  the 

tended  the  near  approach  of  the  death  of  a  people  felt  to  be  true  to  them  and  to  their 

sovereign,  for  £dward  IIL,  already  given  God. 

over  by  his  physicians,  died  in  June,  1377,  We  have  arrived  now  at  the  end  of  the 

and  thus  the  bill  addressed  to  him  became  period  during  which  Wiclif  may  be  consid- 

impertinent.      The  excitement  consequent  ered  at  one  with  the  court  of  Rome.   Almost 

upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  Richard  immediately  after  the  events  just  related 

n.  caused  a  still  further  postponement  and  the  pope  died,  March  27,  1378,  and  the 

when  the  first  Parliament  convened  it  was  archbi^op  of  Barri  took  his  place  as  Urban 

too  evidently  opposed  to  Rome  to  make  the  VI*   It  seemed  to  Wiclif  as  well  as  to  others 

tune  appear  propitious  for  proceedings  of  tliat  a  new  era  was  about  to  dawn,  for  Urban 

the  kind  demanded  by  the  tenor  of  the  bulls,  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  spirit  that 

It  seems  that  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Wiclif  gave  promise  that  the  long-needed  reforms 

maintained  in  a  paper  prepared  by  command  were  to  be  effected.    A  prospect  like  that 

the  opinion  that  the  kingdom  had  a  right  to  wa»  not  to  be  endured  at  Rome,  and  the  dis- 

lestrain  the  carrying  of  treasure  to  foreign  affected  cardinals,  having  declared  the  elec- 

parts,  even  if  the  pope  should  demand  it  tion  illegal,  raised  the  Cardinal  Robert  of 

under  threat  of  church  censure.  Cambray  to  the  papal  chair  as  Clement  VIL 

This  utterance,  while  it  made  it  more  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that 

than  ever  imperative  that  steps  should  be  there  were  at  this  time  disgraceful  exhibi- 

taken  against  Wiclif,  made  the  authorities  tions  of  party  feelings,  and  it  is  only  neces- 

somewhat  timid  and  they  essentially  modi-  sary  now  to  show  what  influence  they  ex- 

fied  the  rigor  of  the  proceedings  intended  as  erted  upon  the  course  of  Wiclif.    It  was  of 

indicated  in  the  terms  of  the  bulls.    Instead  course  impossible  that  he  should  remain  an 

of  imprisoning  the  reformer,  the  chancellor  unaffected  observer  of  the  disgraceful  pro- 

rimply  cited  him  to  appear  to  answer  to  the  ceedings.    When  he  saw  the  rivals  cursing 

charges.    The  tone  of  the  bull  addressed  to  each  other  with  a  violence  worthy  only  of 

the  university  was  such  that  opposition  was  the  profane  he  was  struck  with  amazement. 
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and  though  be  had  believed  that  one  of  the  that  the  disciples  of  Wiclif  and  of  his  itin^ 
claimants  was  the  true  pope,  he  slowly  erant  preachers  were  soon  numbered  by  the 
ohanged  his  views  and  reluctantly  gave  up  thousand.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  com- 
his  faith  in  both,  and  though  determined  to  mon  people,  but  it  is  on  record  that  among 
remain  neutral,  would  have  risked  the  peace  them  were  also  soldiers,  dukes  and  earls.  It 
of  the  church  upon  the  violent  measure  of  is  moreover  said  that  the  defenders  of  the 
setting  both  aside.  From  this  position  the  sect,  **  like  suckers  growing  out  of  the  root 
transition  was  easy  to  the  belief  that  the  of  a  tree,  filled  every  place  within  the  corn- 
whole  papal  institution  was  from  the  Evil  pass  of  the  land,'*  and  included  the  greater 
One,  and  to  this  length  had  he  progressed  part  of  the  people, 
by  the  year  1381.  The  remarkable  spread  of  these  doctrines 

At  this  time  he  was  engaged  upon  his  through  the  instrumentality  of   the  poot 

great  work  of  Bible  translation,  and  he  was  preachers  alarmed  the  hierarchy  and  ha»> 

also  training  and  sending  out  those  evangel-  tened  the  steps  taken  against  Wiclif  during 

ists  who  carried  his  tracts  and  his  doctrines  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.     The 

so  thoroughly  over  the  land.    Since  the  year  case  was  aggravated  at  this  juncture  by  the 

1878  he  had  a  growing  conviction  in  favor  reformer's  act  in  publishing  twelve  theses 

of  giving  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  tiieir  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

own  tongue.    His  scholarship,  purity  of  life  As  early  as  1379  or  1380,  his  long  thought 

and  character,  and  his  life-long  familiarity  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had 

with  the  Scriptures,  especially  fitted  him  for^  brought  him  to  the  belief  that  the  doctrine 

the  work,  and  he  now  entered  upon  it  with  of  transubstantiation  was  not  founded  on 

earnest  zeal.  Scripture  and  now  he  undertook  to  defend 

While  the  Bible  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his  view  of  the  subject  before  the  world, 

he  complained  that  *'  it  has  many  impugn-  The  doctors  of  the  university  pronounced 

era  who  extol  the  power  of  the  pope  above  the  substance  of  the  theses  heretical,  and 

it  so  much  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  Wiclif  Was  prohibited  from  all  oral  disquisi- 

he  may  take  away  one  of  its  books  and  add  tions  on  the  Lord's  Supper  from  that  time, 

a  new  one,"    He  wished  the  people  to  walk  He  was,  however,  free  to  defend  his  convio 

by  the  same  light  that  directed  him.    The  tions  elsewhere,  and  that  he  continued  to  do 

resrj  ck)neeption  of  this  plan  showed  an  orig-  with  diligence  in  writings,  large  and  small, 

inal  and  indep^ident  mind,  for  the  whole  learned  and  popular. 

Bible  had  never  before  been  put  into  Eng-  The  insurrection  of  Wat  the  Tyler  oc- 

lish,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  his  church  then  curred  in  1381,  and  though  a  connection 

as  it  b  now  to  keep  the  Scriptures  from  the  has  been  made  between  that  outbreak  and 

people.  the  preaching  of  Wiclif's  agents,  the  truth 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  eulogy  of  may  now  be  considered  as  established  that 

Wiclif's  translation,  but  it  must  not  be  no  such  connection  in  reality  existed.     Thd 

passed  by  without  a  recognition  of  its  merits,  trouble  arose  from  the  imposition  of  certain 

Its  language  is  grand  and  quaint,  it  is  famil-  taxes ;  the  insurgents  were  hostile  to  the 

iar  yet  full  of  dignity,  and  by  its  means  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  partisans  of  Wic- 

diction  which  we  at  once  recognize  as  bibli-  lif  would  not  have  been  ;  and  further,  the 

cal  was  fixed  in  our  language.  Upon  it  every  storm  burst  with  the  gi-eatest  fury  upon  the 

subsequent  version   has    been  based,  and  privileged    and   wealthy   classes    while    it 

though  many  of  his  words  are  obsolete,  it  is  spared  in  a  marked  manner  the  Begging 

read  with  comparative  ease.    Its  greatest  Friars,  thereby  establishing  a  distinction 

faults  arise  from  its  author's  ignorance  of  that  the  reformer  would  not  have  made. 

Greek,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  his  age,  to  Though  Wiclif  had  opposed  the  Begging 

the  extent  of  the  scholarship  of  which  he  Friars  on  particular  points,  he  had  not  be- 

appears  to  have  gone.    The  new  version  fore  this  time  allowed  himself  to  see  in  them 

was  rapidly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nothing  but  bad,  as  we  are  sometimes  asked 

people,  who  gave  it  a  cordial  welcome,  so  to  believe  was  the  case.   On  the  contrary  he 
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hadosed  the  following  remai'kable  language  it,  however,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
regarding  them  : — "  I  anticipate  that  some  sity.  It  was  this  same  chancellor  who  had 
of  the  friars,  whom  God  shall  have  pleased  professed  that  he  dared  not  publish  the 
to  enlighten,  will  return  devout  to  the  prime-  mandate  against  the  Wiclif  party  for  fear 
val  religion  of  Christ*  their  perfidy  laid  of  his  life.  In  this  we  find  the  reason  for 
a»ide,  and  the  consent  of  Antichrist  obtained  the  caution  with  which  the  opponents  of 
or  asked,  build  up  the  church  as  Paid  did."  Wiclif  proceeded.  'I'here  was  a  public  opin- 
There  may  have  been  grounds  for  this  utter-  ion  in  his  favor  which  it  was  dangerous  to 
ance  that  do  .not  now  appear  to  us,  for  it  excite  to  too  great  antagonism, 
was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  persons  of  It  was,  however,  not  to  be  expected  that 
Savonarola,  a  Dominican,  of  Luther  and  such  a  rebuke  would  be  calmly  submitted 
others,  Augustinians,  and  of  those  Francis-  to  by  Crump,  and  he  appealed  to  the  arch- 
cans  who  aided  in  the  greater  reforms  that  bishop  who  restored  him  to  the  practice  of 
time  brought  forth.  his  university  functions,  which  had  been 

Now,  however,  his  views  and  his  measures  suspended  by  the  chancellor,  and  the  aid  of 

changed  and  he  came  into  direct  opposition  the  government  was  also  obtained  in  meas- 

to  the  Mendicant   orders.     He  seems   to  ures  against  prominent  Wiclifites.    The  per- 

have'  looked  upon  them  as  we  now  regard  secution  of  the  evangelical  men  was  also 

the  Jesuits,  as  the  most  insidious  aud  effect-  pushed  with  new  vigor,  until  their  work,  so 

ive  supporters   of  the  absolutism  of  the  far  as  it  could  be  observed,  was  well-nigh  at 

papacy,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  an  end. 

constant  warfare  with  them.    Thus,  at  en-  The    ever    cautious    movement    against 

mity  with  the  pope  and  with  his  chief  aux-  Wiclif  himself  was  resumed,  and  he  was 

iliaries,  his  persecutions  became  constant  summoned   before    a   Synod  that   met   at 

and  severe.     It  is  remarkable  in  this  con-  Oxford  in  November,  1382,  though  no  seu- 

nection  that  despite  these  facts,  Wiclif  was  tence  was  pronounced  against  him.    Here 

yet  permitted  to  escape  every  snare  that  again  it  seems  that  the  reformer's  personal 

was  laid  for  him,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past,  popularity  gave  him  protection,  for  Wiclif 

In  1382  the  first  step  was  taken  against  had  just  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Farlia- 

him  by  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  convened  ment  then  in  session,  and  the  prosecutors 

by  the  archbishop  in  the  hall  of  the  Domin-  were  without  doubt  unwilling  to  risk  offend- 

ican  Monastery  in  London  to  take  action  on  ing  that  body.    The  records  pass  over  the 

certain  articles  of  belief  held  by  Wiclif.  essential  point  of  Wiclif 's  appearance  and 

These  were  condemned,  and  forbidden  to  be  utterances  before  this  Council,  a  fact  which 

promulgated,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  seems  to  indicate    that  no    progress  was 

Wiclif  by  name,  nor  to  any  of  his  followers,  made  toward  his  humiliation. 

An  ineffectual  effort  was  then  made  to  get  After  all  his  experience  of  action  and 

parliamentary  sanction  for  the  movement  danger  the  reformer  now  returned  to  his 

against  the  itinerant  preachers,  and  a  royal  quiet  home  at  Lutterworth  in  peace,  and  we 

ordinance  was  actuaUy  obtained  from  yonng  are  to  think  of  him  there  devoting  himself 

King  Bichard,  but,  owing  to  an  efficient  earnestly  to  the  duties  of  the  parish  priest. 

protest  of  the  Commons,  the  whole  plan  was  He  was  not  idle,  but  found  time  to  compose 

abandoned.  many  doctrinal   and  practical  tracts,   and 

The  opposition  was,  however,  not  defeated,  when  Urban  VI.  proclaimed  his  crusade 

and  as  the  reformers  became  more  than  ever  against  the  partisans  of  Clement  VIL,Wiclif, 

active,  arrangements  were  made  to  proceed  true  to  his  humane  and  patriotic  sentiments, 

against  some   of  the   more   prominent  of  published  a  tract  entitled  ^  Cruciata,*'  in 

them.    It  was  at  this  time,  on  the  14th  of  which  he  arraigned  the  war  and  its  promot- 

June,  1382,  that  the  name  Lollard  was  first  ers  at  the  bar  of  humanity  and  Christianity, 

publicly  used  to  designate  the  disciples  of  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  the  pope 

Wiclif,  by  a  Cistercian  monk  named  Crump,  who  proclaimed  it,  the  Begging  Friars  who 

who  was  immediately  called  to  account  for  incited  the  people  to  enter  upon  active  strife, 
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and  the  sorereigns  who  permitted  such  an  in- 
veniion  of  the  true  faith.  The  only  remedy 
that  Wiclif  saw  for  the  distractions  of  suf- 
fering Christendom  was  in  a  return  to  Christ 
and  his  Word.  The  bishop  of  Norwich 
entered  upon  the  crusade  in  May,  1383,  but 
returned  discomfited  in  the  following  au- 
tumn. 

There  is  a  story  that  Wiclif  was  exiled 
from  England  at  about  this  time,  but  we  find 
no  reason  to  put  faith  in  it,  and  rather  be- 
lieve that  he  was  permitted  to  live  undis- 
turbed in  his  rectory  at  Lutterworth,  where 
he  peaceably  ended  his  earthly  career  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1384. 

It  was  a  triumphant  career,  viewed  by  it- 
self, but  we  cannot  think  of  it  without  re- 
memb^ng  that  it  was  a  link  in  a  chain. 
The  fact  that  the  young  king  had  married 
a  wife  from  Bohemia  led  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  his  tracts  in  that  distant  country 
and  to  the  springi ug  up  of  the  gospel  seed 
in  the  heart  of  John  Uuss,  who  was  a  little 
boy  of  fourteen  when  his  great  precursor 
died,  and  who  can  say  how  much  greater 


were  the  results  of  the  noble  thoughts  and 
heroic  deeds  of  the  hero  of  Lutterworth? 
If  Luther  was  not  his  spiritual  son  he  was 
at  least  the  one  of  all  others  who  carried  on 
the  work  that  Wiclif  began  and  expanded 
it  into  a  new  glory.  Whatever  else  may  be 
true  of  the  Evaugelical  Doctor,  this  must 
ever  be  his  praise,  that  when  the  clouds 
were  dark  and  the  danger  great  he  stood 
forth  undaunted  as  the  champion  of  doo> 
trines  that  were  unpopular  with  the  power- 
ful, and  never  permitted  his  firm  soul  to  be 
for  a  moment  daunted  by  the  direst  threats 
and  intimidations.  In  his  life  he  defied 
calumny  and  it  remained  only  for  his  tim- 
orous enemies  to  take  vengeance  upon  his 
ashes. 

In  person  Wiclif  is  described  as  tall  and 
thin,  with  keen  and  sharply  cut  features,  a 
full  and  flowing  beard,  a  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing eye,  and  firmly  closed  lips.  His  costume 
was  a  long,  light  gown,  and  his  whole  tp- 
pearance  was  that  of  the  dignified  aad 
earnest  man  that  he  was.^ 

Arthur  GUman, 
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tHE  perfect  New  England  summer  was  ity.    It  began  with  little  whirls  and  flurries, 

over  and  gone,  and  the  autumn  had  as  being  somewhat  out  of  practice,  but  finally 

followed  it  in  a  triumphal  procession  settled  into  a  moderate  and  even  descent, 

J    of  splendors.    Last  of  all  the  gentle  which,  to  observing  eyes,  had  a  sort  of  rfayth- 

Indian  summer  hovered  over  the  land  with  mic  cadence  about  it. 
its  unearthly  radiance,  like  a  beautiful  ghost 
loth  to  depart  from  familiar  scenes.    And 
now  it  was  unmitigated  November.    The 


**  How  graoefnlly  falU  the  snow  I 
Like  lieavenly  answers  to  earthly  prayers, 
Like  angels  descending  by  tmaeen  stairs, 

Tomeoor  the  world  below." 


A  mother  and  son  stood  at  the  window  of 


true  character  of  the  climate  asserted  itself 
without  hindrance,  and  seemed  to  be  aton- 
ing for  its  unwonted  lapse  into  softness  and  »  s™^*  ^^use  m  the  village,  and  it  was  the 
ease.  Could  this  cold  leaden  sky  ever  melt  woman's  cheerful  tones  that  repeated  the 
againintothetender  blue  of  June?    Could  q»Aatrain. 

this  frostbound  landscape  ever  bud  and  "There,  Nathan,"  she  went  on;  «Icul 

bloom  and  smile  again  ?  that  out  of  a  newspaper  last  year,  'n  they's 

It  was  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  day,  i  The  story  of  Wlciifs  life  has  been  told  by  Lewii 

when,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  first  <1718).  Vanghan  (1828.  isss),  Le  Bas  (1832).  •«*  isMiy 

.,,          ^         vij                      jv  by  Qotthard  Lechler,  professor  in  the  unlyersltyoi 

snow  of  the  season  should  appear,  and  here  ^6,^^^,   ^he  last  mentioned  h«i  been  theauthority 

it  was,  on  band  with  true  Puritan  punctual-  relied  npon  in  most  of  the  above  narratire. 
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%  good  deal  more  of  it    It  sounds  jest  as  her  veil  dawn  'n  cries.   But  she  says  it 's  an 

the  snow  looks.    Lemme  see,  how  doos  the  awful  comfort  to  hear  you  play,  for  it  makes 

rest  of  it  go?    'like  a  swarm  of  meek  her  feel 's  if  her  Bob  that  went  astray  might 

'n  immaculate  doves,' — no  that  ain't  the  oome  back  to  her  sometime,  'n  's  if  p'raps 

Dezt," —  her  Lowizy  might  settle  down  'n  be  stiddy 

"  Now,  iBoiAer,"  broke  in  her  husband,  the  too*" 
old  sexton,  who  stood  by  the  breakfast  table ;        ^  'Pears  to  me,  mother,"  said  the  sexton, 

**  poetry  'n  meek  doves  's  all  wal  enough  'n  witli  a  twinkle  in  his  keen  eyes,  '<3'ou  know 

their  places,  but  when  a  man's  as  hungry  's  pretty  much  all  that's  goiu'  on  'n  meetin'. 

a  graven  image,  they  ain't  fiUin'.    *Nthe  Cahu't  say 't  I  ever  ketch  ye  lookin' round, 

chicken  'n  johnny-cake  's  gittiu'  cold,  'n  the  nuther,  but  that 's  on  account  o'  my  tendin' 

coffee-pot  's  a  bilin'  over  onto  the  stove,  to  the  minister  so  close,  I  expect." 
Come,  come."  <^  Yes  I  do  look  round,  Thomas,  'n  I  Vlieve 

^  Yes,  father,  Nathan  ought  to  be  hungry  in  lookin'  round.    'Taint  my  neighbor's  new 

too^  for  he  's  been  polishiu'  his  comet  ever  bunnits  'n  cloaks  I  want  to  see.    It's  the 

seooe  six  o'clock.    It 's  a  year  ago  to-day  that  New  Jerusalem  look  in  their  faces  that  I  'm 

Mis'  St  John  sent  it  to  you,  ain't  it,  Na-  after.    'N  when  I  see  that,  where  I  never 

than?"  said  the  mother,  seating  her  blind  see  it  before,"  she  added  reverently^ '*  I've 

boy  at  the  table,  and  looking  at  his  hand*  got  my  biscuit,  's  you  might  say.    But  I 

Bome  face  with  regretful  pride.  was  goiu'  to  tel  1  Nathan,  father,  how  curious 

"  I  know.    I  've  been  thinking  about  it  all  it  is  in  meetin',  momin's  when  the  sun  shines 

the  morning,  but  I'm  afraid  it  ain't  of  any  through  the  cuUud  windos.    We  all  get  our 

use  for  me  to  try  to  do  as  she  said.   A  blind  share  of  the  light,  but  it  ain't  alike  to  hardly 

mancau't  2>e  half  a  man.    Oh,  if  I  could  see,  any  two.    It 's  purple  on  some,  'n  yeller  on 

mother,  if  I  could  see  I  "  some,  'n  a  few  get  it  pure  white,  jest  as  it  is 

The   great  tears  came  into  the  young  outdoors." 
man's  sightless  eyes,  and   then  a   brave,        "Ought-to-be  oil  white;"    grumbled  the 

bright  smile  transfigured  his  face  suddenly,  sexton.    "  Cullud  winders  'n  cuUud  doctrine 

^  But  I  won't  be  discouraged  Thanksgiv-  'pear  to  go  together.    The  nncere  milk  o' 

Log  day,  would  you,  mother?"  the  word  ain't  cullud.    But,  my  boy,"  he 

"Oh  no,"  returned  the  serene  voice,  "  'n  went  on,  holding  his  knife  and  fork  upright 

you  need  u'  t  to  be,  my  son.    There 's  a  soul  on  either  side  of  his  well-filled  plate,  "  the 

in  that  music  o'  youm,  Nathan,  jest  as  true  reason  you  hain't  got  no  call  to  mourn,  as  it 

's  the  world.    'N  if  it 's  a  happy  soul,  it's  ware,  is  on  account  o'  your  havin'  resources, 

bound  to  help,  don't  you  see?   Mis'  St  John  Them  that  has  resources  in  themselves  c'n 

knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  give  alwus  git  the  whip-row  'f  common  folks, 

you   that  silver  comet    I  can  see,  every  Outside  things  such  as  sight  'n  hearin'  'n  so 

Sunday,  how  your  solo  kind  o'  puts  courage  on,  don't  make  so  much  odds  to  'em.    Mis' 

ioto  'em  alL    There 's  the  minister.    He  '11  St  John,  she 's  one  o'  them  kind.    She 's 

oome  in,  wonied 'n  anxious  *8  if  all  the  souls  jest  like  mother,  Nathan,  alwus  a  tewin 

was  bearin'  down  on  hioL    *N  he  sets  with  about  helpin'  everybody  'n  fergittin  herself, 

his  hand  over  his  eyes,  'n  when  he  gets  up  I  remember  wal  the  fust  time  I  ever  spoke 

to  pray,  /  c'n  see  how  he 's  all  smoothed  out  to  her,  'a  'twas  curous  enough  how  she  'd 

'a  built  up.    'N  there 's  Mis'  Barron  up  in  a  come  'n  asked  me  about  that  lot    No, 

front    Her  face  is  all  empty,  's  if  she  'd  'twas  me  that  asked  her  about  it    Yes, 

g^ne  out  of  it,  'n  he  *$  jest  so»  too,  settin'  that 's  how  't  was.    I  was  dreadful  pushed 

there  beside  her.    Wal,  they  both  of  *em  for  room,  'n  when  I  see  her  one  momiu' 

alwus  look  right  round  at  ye,  'n  'pear  to  comin'  out  o'  the  btiryin'-ground,  that  there 

take  in   every  note.    'N  then  they  seem  case  o'  Lizibuth  Barron  come  into  my  head, 

stirred  up,  like,  's  if  their  hearts  'd  been  'n  thinks  I,  now  'f  I  c'n  kinder  inter«.«/  her 

poked  after,  'n  found.    'N  as  for  poor  Mis'  a  speU,  'n  take  up  her  mind,  's  it  ware, 

Eaymont  tinder  the  gallery'  she  alwus  draws  she  'U  be  more  apt  to  let  the  lot  go.    Sol 
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says,  sort  o'  innocent  'n  discuraiTe  like,  's  ain*t  no  peetrifyin'  there,  not  a  mite. 
yc»u  might  call  it,  'Yes  ma*am,'  says  I,  They're  tremendous  heavy  -when  Ihey 
*  there  ain't  no  doubt  about  it,  the  buryin'-  peetrify.  'N  speakin'  about  bein'  pinched 
ground  is  gittin'  crowded  full,  'n  'f  you  'd  fer  room,'  says  I,  (for  she  was  a  movin'  c&, 
sell  off  that  half-lot  o'youm,'t'ud  be  a  great  'n  I  hadn't  got  through  with  her,)  ^puts 
'c<»nmodation.  I  've  had  to  manage,'  says  me  'n  mind  o'  Judge  Barron  'n  his  folks. 
I,  *  most  every  way  to  get  'em  all  in,  'n  't  There  'd  ben  a  sight  o'  the  Barrons,  first  *n 
ain't  a  thing  you  can  scrimp  on  much.  It  last,  buried  over  there  whei-e  you  see  the 
doos  seem  's  if  the  poor  critters  was  entitled  moniment,  'n  one  day  last  summer,  the 
to  a  good  honest  six  foot  o'  ground,  but  they  judge  says  to  me, "  Tom,"  says  he,  **•  I  're  con- 
cahn'talwusgit  it.  You 're  thinkin' mebbe,'  eluded  to  move  some  o'  my  people  over  to 
says  1,  '  't  you  might  want  to  be  brought  on  my  new  lot."  'N  he  wanted  to  know  who  I 
yerself  sometime.  Wal,  sure  enough,  I  ex-  thought  had  better  be  transferred  as  he 
pect  likely  you  would,  but  .bless  ye,  there  '11  called  it  Wal,  I  thought  a  minute,  'n  then 
be  room.  I  '11  save  that  south  corner  for  ye,  I  said,  ^  If  't  was  me,  judge,  I  should  move 
'n  welcome,  but  'tain't  no  use  to  keep  a  great  Lizibuth."  Lizibuth  was  one  o'  the  twins, 
empty  place  goin'  a  beggin'  when  so  many  Laury  was  the  other,  she  that 's  Mis'  Spaldin' 
folks  'r  hankerin'  after  it.'  'N  tlien  I  says  to  now,  'n  Lizibuth  died  twenty,  odd  years  ago 
her,  says  I,  '  this  is  very  uncommon  sile  to  when  she  was  a  small  gal,  'n  I  thought  to 
be  buried  in,  ma'am.  There 's  somethin'  myself,'  says  I  to  Mis'  St.  John, '  that  she  'd 
sing'lar  about  it,  'n  I  tell  you  there  ain't  be  an  easier  heft  than  a  grown  person, 
many  buryin'-grounds  like  it  in  the  country.  '*  All  right,"  says  the  judge,  '*  you  may  move 
Mount  Auburn  'n  Greenwood  ain't  acircum-  my  dahter  £lizibuth,  Tom,  but  do  it  as  re- 
stance  to  it,  f  *r  all  their  fine  fixins.  I  never  tired  as  you  can,  f  r  I  would  n't  on  no  ao- 
was  much  of  a  hand  myself,  to  rig  up  graves  count  have  my  wife  know  when  'twas  bein' 
with  statoos  o'  wimmen  'n  sheep  'n  them  done.  I  shall  break  it  to  her  gradooally 
kind  o'  trash.  It  looks  to  me  's  if  the  sur-  afterwards,  'n  I  expect  it  '11  hurt  her  f eelin's 
vinin'  relatives  was  tryin'  to  make  up  for  the  best  I  can  do."  Wal,  the  judge  he 
neglectin'  their  folks  when  they  was  alive,  walked  off,  'n  I  went  'n  reconnoitered  's  you 
Bless  ye,  they  don't  care  nothin'  fer  slick  might  say,  'n  the  next  momin'  bright  and 
green  grass,  'n  sculped  out  figgers.  They've  airly,  I  got  a  man  to  help  me,  'n  we  begun 
got  other  fish  to  fry.  My  idee  is  that  they 're  to  dig.  The  minute  my  spade  struck  the 
too  glad  to  get  red  o'  their  pesky  achin'  coffin,  I  see  what  had  happened.  Lizibuth 
mortal  bodies,  to  care  what  becomes  on  'em.  had  peetrified  I  We  two  men  could  no  more 
I  don't  s'pose,'  says  I, '  that  the  yaller  butter-  stir  that  weight  than  'f  we  'd  a  ben  so  many 
fly  over  there  on  top  o*  the  noddin'  daisies,  grasshoppers.  I  had  to  fly  round,'  says  I, 
's  a  worry  in' much  about  his  dried  up  cahter-  "n  scare  up  four  o'  the  stoutest  fellers  I 
pillar  skin.  But  the  sing'lar  property  'f  the  could  think  of,  *n  we  all  worlced  with  a  will, 
sile,'  says  I,  '  's  what  I  was  talkin'  about.  I  can  testify.  By  this  time,  what  with  bein' 
You  'd  s'pose  a  respectable  corpse  'ud  nater-  hendered  gittin  men  enough,  'n  bavin'  to  go 
ally  lay  quiet  'n  peaceful  like,  *n  sort  o'  clear  off  round  Bobinhood's  ban)  to  hunt  up 
crumble  away  t'l  it  got  back  to  its  original  some  strong.new  rope,  it  had  got  to  be  three 
dust  agin.  Wal,  it  ain't  so.  Why,  I've  got  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  warm,  shiny 
a  whole  nKtcseum  'f  peetrified  corn-cobs  'n  a  afternoon,  'n  the  buryin'-ground  never  looked 
dozen  different  things  that  I  've  picked  up  hahnsomer.  The  blue  voilits  was  all  oomin' 
in  this  very  place.  But  the  corpses  don't  all  into  blow,  'n  the  robins  was  singin'  amongst 
peetrify.  There  'pears  to  be  particular  spots  the  little  new  leaves  on  the  trees,  's  if  there 
that  has  the  power.  'N  I  c'n  alwus  tell,'  wa'  n't  no  dyiu'  or  bein*  sorry  in  the  world, 
says  I,  *  after  a  couple  o'  yeara  or  so,  where  Wal,  we  tugged  away,  *n  we  had  jest  got 
they  be.  For  you  see,  ma'am,'  says  I,  *  when  Lizibuth  top  o'  the  ground,  when  somefhin' 
they  flon't  peetrify,  they  cave  in.  Now  or  nuther  made  me  look  round  towards  the 
there 's  Mis'  Dany,  she 's  caved  in,  'n  there  gate.    And  who  should  come  waUdn'  into 
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that  buryiu'-ground  but  the  judge's  vife.  Here  a  brisk  Btamping  was  heard  on  the 
Mis*  Barron !  You  could  ha'  knocked  me  door-step,  and  Nathan  had  only  time  to  say, 
down  with  a  feather,  easy,'  says  I,  '  but  I  '-  There 's  Louise,"  when  the  door  opened, 
did  have  sense  enough  to  hold  on.  She  was  and  a  very  pretty  young  girl  entered.  She 
a  well4kppearin',conmiandin' kind  o' woman,  was  carefully  and  rather  showily  dressed, 
'n  I  never  shall  fergit  the  look  on  her  face  with  a  good  many  flying  ribbons.  Her 
when  she  marched  right  up  to  me,  'u  says,  bright  auburn  hair  was  like  spun  gold,  and 
^Mr.  Skeele,"  says  she,  *'is  that  my  daliter  after  being  tied  at  the  back  of  her  neck  by 
^lizibath?"  "Yes,  ma'am,"  I  saySjStaring  at  some  of  the  aforesaid  ribbons  fell  nearly  to 
her  like  a  lunatic,  "  it  is."  She  never  said  her  waist  in  abundant  curls.  Her  apple- 
soother  word,  but  turned  awful  white  'n  blossom  face  wore  a  discontented  look,  which 
walked  ouc  o'  the  gate.  'F  I  'd  ben  a  regu-  lightened  a  little  as  her  quick  glance  took  in 
hff  body-snatcher,  I  couldn't  'a  felt  more  the  cozy  room.  Its  comfortable  precincts 
guilty.  But  it 's  all  along  'f  havin'  to  tend  to  seemed  indeed  a  fit  abode  for  all  the  homely 
dead  folks.  I  could  tell  ye  worse  stories  household  fairies,  and  a  curious  tranquillity 
th'n  that  And  now,'  says  I,  <  did  you  con-  and  peace  pervaded  the  place  like  an  actual 
clade  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  let  me  presence.  The  sun  burst  forth  all  at  ono^ 
have  that  half  a  lot,  or  not?  You  c'n  be  in  a  fitful  wintry  gleam,  brightening  the 
broaght  on  yourself,  y'  know,  jest  the  same.'  yellow  chrysanthemums  in  the  window,  and 
Wal,  when  I  got  threw,  she  laughed  fit  to  making  the  little  canary  twitter  with  delight 
kill  herself,  though  I  could  n't  for  the  life  "'  What  manner  o'  worm  's  the  airly  bird 
of  me  see  what  there  was  to  laugh  at.  'N  after  this  mornin'  ?  "  said  the  sexton  kindly, 
then  she  spoke  up  kind  o'  chipper  'n  bright,  "  Come  'n  set  ri'  down  t'  the  table,  Lowizy ; 
'u  she  says,  *  Yes,  Mr.  Skeele,  you  may  have  we  're  glad  to  see  ye." 
it  'n  welcome,  only  be  sure  you  save  my  "  I  wish  you'd  call  me  Louise,  Mr.  Skeele. 
comer  for  me.'  So  I  save  J  it,  'n  she  went  Lowizy  's  horrid.  No,  I  've  had  my  break- 
away, 'u  the  care  I  took  o'  that  little  plat  o'  fast,  thank  you.  I  come  down  to  the  office 
ground  was  somethin'  uncommon.  There  to  post  a  letter,  'n  mother  said  I  'd  better 
wa'  n't  a  weed  in  it,  'n  the  grass  was  jest  as  come  in  'n  see  'f  I  could  help  about  dinner, 
green  'n  thick,  'n  I  dug  up  a  bunch  o'  blue  She  '11  come  herself,  right  after  church.  But 
voilits  'n  set  'em  right  in  the  middle.  I  1  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what, I  could  do,  'n  I 
don't  deny  that  I  took  comfort  in  fixin'  up  don't  see  any  sense  in  having  Thanksgiving 
her  little  place  for  her,  but  I  did  feel  ruther  day  either.  /  have  n't  got  anything  to  be 
disappointed  like,  to  think  she  wa'  n't  never  thankful  for,  'n  I  'm  sure  mother  has  n't.  I 
hronght  on.  It  did  n't  seem  to  be  ousiness,  cahn't  have  a  thing  I  want.  I  might  be  as 
somehow,  that  she  sh'd  cherk  up  'n  be  a  wrinkled  as  old  Mrs.  Mero,  for  all  the  good 
mgged  woman,  when  she  'd  ben  so  dreadful  my  looks  do  me.  What 's  the  use  of  niak- 
uihealthy.  But  she  did,  'n  after  all  I'm  ing  believe  you 're  thankful  when  you  ain't?" 
glad  on 't.  For  come  to  figger  round,  it  doos  With  a  pert  toss  of  her  graceful  head  she 
appear  to  me  that  she 's  ben  the  Lord's  in-  went  toward  the  cooking^tove,  and  put  one 
stniment  to  histe  us  all  up*  It 's  a  thing  of  her  wet  feet  on  the  warm  hearth, 
that 's  ben  kind  o'  passed  round,  mother,  <*  Bless  your  heart,  my  child,"  exclaimed 
hain't  it  ?  She  begun  on  you  in  the  start,  'n  the  observant  mother,  <'  them  little  thin  boots 
you  've  handed  it  along  to  Nathan,  'n  he 's  ain't  fit  to  touch  the  snow.  Where  was 
pat  it  into  that  horn  o'  hisn,  'n  give  it  to  your  rubbers  ?  Here,  take  off  your  wet 
the  church-folks.  And  the  surprisin'  part  things,  'n  put  both  your  feet  in  the  oven,  'n 
o'  the  whole  business  is,  that  such  a  tough  I  '11  fetch  ye  a  cup  o'  hot  coffee." 
old  specimen  as  I  be,  sh'd  'a  come  in  fer  a  Meanwhile  the  sexton,  having  finished  his 
share  o'  the  heavenly  mahnna,  's  you  might  breakfast  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  had 
call  it  But  good  land,  mother,  I  must  stop  taken  his  overcoat  from  its  nail  in  the  cor- 
gahbin'  'n  'tend  to  breakfast ;  'r  I  shan't  ner,  and  with  many  vigorous  buSetings,  was 
get  roond  by  meetin'-time."  making  haste  to  d^art,  accompanying  him- 
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self  in  a  low,  growling  baas  voice  as  follows :  young  folks  be  1    But  I  must  have  charity. 

*'Awuikmredtojiain,  Wal,  wal,"  she  ejaculated  aloud,  pushing 

To  hardship,  gri^  and  lo$*,'*  back  her  chair,  **  there  's  the  second  bell, 

which  two  lines  he  repeated  many  times  children.    We  Aa&6  been  late  this  momiu*,'n 

with  evident  great  satisfaction.    But  when  I  've  got  to  more  'n  skitter  to  get  round  by 

with  keys  in  baud,  he  was  about  to  sally  forth  dinner  time.     You  don't  want  to  take  Na- 

to  his  morning's  duties,  he  came  behind  than  along  to  meetin',  do  you,  Loese  ?  You 

Louise  as  she  sat  sipping  her  coffee  at  the  know  father  had  to  hnrry  off,    He  can  go 

fire,  and  putting  his  great  hand  gently  on  alone  wal  enough,  but  I  ruther  hate  to  have 

her  shining  head,  said :  him  in  the  storm." 

**  Loezy,  you  '11  have  to  come  to  't  same 's  Louise  did  not  answer  at  first  She  stood 
I  have.  Mother,  she  won't  leave  ye  alone,  irresolute,  with  a  variety  of  expressions  flit- 
till  you  git  the  blessin'.  Look  at  Nathan  ting  over  her  fair  face.  At  length  she 
there,  livin'  in  his  dark  world.  He 's  the  8tamx)ed  her  little  foot  in  sudden  determiua- 
ehipperest  creeter  that  ever  was  born.  /  tion,  and  gathering  her  wraps  about  her, 
ain't  worried  about  ye  a  mite,  Loezy.  You  '11  said  in  a  petulant  toue,  '*  No,  I  can't,  Mn. 
oome  to  X  *  7'o  hardtthtp,  grief  and  U»8' "  Skeele.  I— I  don't  want  to.  I  ain't  your 
And  with  this  last  encouraging  sentiment,  kind.  He  thinks  I  ain't  good  enough  for 
delivered  in  the  profoundest  of  bass  tones,  him ; "  and  in  a  moment  she  had  l^t  the 
he  disappeared.  The  girl  rose  to  her  feet  house  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  fast  in- 
with  kindling  cheeks  and  an  angry  light  in  creasing  storm.  The  snow  penetrated  her 
her  blue  eyes.  thin  shoes,  and  the  winti'y  chill  of  the  air 

**  I  won't  come  to  it,"  she  said  energeti-  made  her  shiver,  but  she  kept  on  recklessly, 

cally.    "  I  hate  hard  things.    I  'm  always  with  her  brain  full  of  conflicting  thoughts, 

the  wcnrse  for  'em.    Why  cahn't  I  have  good  Wounded  vanity  was  uppermost.    •*  Nobody 

times,  'n  why  did  you  have  to  be  blind,  Nar  but  Nathan  Skeele  would  dare  tell  me  I 

than  ?    I  shahn't  be  thankful,  for  myself  nor  ought  to  be  better.  I  '11  show  him  that  there  *8 

you  either."  other  folks  that  think  I  'm  good  enough." 

She  went  over  to  him  impulsively  where  But  some  new  influence  was  at  work  in  the 

he  stood  by  the  window,  with  the  silver  cor-  undisciplined  childish  heart.    She  had  now 

net  in  his  hand.    He  was  so  tall  that  her  reached  the  postofSce,  and  very  much  to  her 

head  barely  reached  to  his  shoulder,  and  his  own  amazement,  she  walked  in,  and  seeing 

fine,  erect  figure  seemed  to  gather  new  power  the  clerk  preparing  to  close  the  door,  went 

as  he  spoke.  close  to  him,  and  said,  with  downcast  eyes, 

*'  Never  mind  what  father  said,  Louise.  «<  Mr.  Renfrew,  won't  you  look  in  the  box 

He  only  meant  that  there 's  the  making  of  'n  take  out  a  letter  I  put  there  a  little  while 

a  grand  woman  in  you.    Your  eyes  have  got  ago?     It  was  directed   to — to  Mr.   Jack 

to  be  opened,  that 's  all.    You  think  I  'm  a  Huntington,  'n  I  want  it  again." 

worthless  fellow,  I  know,  but  I  can  see  some  **  You  don't  say !   Wal  now  I  I  *m  glad  of 

things  that  you  can't  yet.    Don't  talk  that  it,  child,"  said  the  clerk,  looking  at  her  in 

way.    It 's  more  on  your  account  than  any-  a  fatherly  way  over  his  spectacles.  **  There 's 

thing  else  that  I  want  my  sight."  no  good  comes  o'  writin'  to  fellers  like  him, 

His  voice  trembled  and  lowered  a  little  in  'n  I  would  n't  do  it,  'f  I  was  you.    I  do* 

these  last  words,  and  Mrs.  Skeele,  from  her  know  what  your  mother 's  thinkin'  of  to  let 

vantage-ground  behind  the  cofFee-pot,  where  ye.    They  's  more  mischief  th'n  most  folks 

she  was  leisurely  ending  her  breakfast,  looked  know  of  goin'  on  threw  this  office.    Yes, 

at  the  two  sharply.  here  'tis,  sure  enough." 

**  I  hope  he  don't  hanker  after  that  flutter-  **  It  ain't  mother's  fault,"  answered  Louise, 

budget,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  much  in-  pocketing  her  letter  with  a  crimson  face, 

ward  ti'epidation.    "Be  just  like  her  to  lead  *♦  she'd  feel  dreadfully  if  she  knew  it.    But 

him  on,  'n  make  a  fool  of  him,  'n  then  fly  you  need  n't  worry,  Mr.  Renfrew,  I  '11  never 

off  in  a  tangent.    Oh  dear,  what  simpletons  write  to  him  again." 
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She  stood  in  the  sheltered  entrance  and  of  marriage.    Oh,  it  is  hard,  when  I  might 

looked  bock  at  the  Skeele  house.    The  blind  save  her." 

man  was  Just  issuing  from  the  gate,  guided  The  halting  steps  drew  near  the  post- 
by  his  mother.  Having  seen  him  safe  to  the  office,  when  suddenly  his  beloved  comet 
sidewalk,  she  gave  him  a  little  loving  pat  slipped  from  its  bag  under  his  ai*m  and  rolled 
on  the  shoulder,  and  went  back  to  the  door-  down  the  snow-covered  walk.  He  stopped 
step  to  sweep  off  the  gathering  snow.  The  in  dismay,  and  began  to  grope  aimlessly 
church  was  not  two  streets  distant,  and  and  vainly  about  him.  At  that  moment  a 
Nathan  with  the  aid  of  his  stick  could  easUy  voice  close  by  said  bi-eathlessly,  *<  Here  it  is, 
find  his  way.  It  was  two  years  now  since  Nathan ;  I  'm  real  sorry  I  was  so  mean  to 
his  sight  had  failed  suddenly,  and  seat  the  you.  Will  you  let  me  help  yon  the  rest  of 
ambitious  young  scholar  home  to  inactivity  the  way  ?  " 

and  darkness.  At  first  the  blow  had  stunned  A  little  warm  hand  clasped  his  arm,  and 
him,  and  then  came  open  rebellion,  but  out  the  trembling  voice  went  x>n, 
of  the  great  calamity  he  finally  emerged  into  '<  I  don't  know  what  makes  me,  Nathan, 
absolute  acquiescence.  His  mother's  sweet  (there,  don't  you  go  better  so  ?)  but  I  want 
and  reasonable  nature  had  been  a  grand  in-  to  tell  you  something.  I  've  been  a  silly 
haritance,  and  something  of  the  rugged  girl,  and  O,  I  should  think  you  'd  be  glad 
strength  of  his  father  helped  him  to  gain  the  you  could  n'2  see  me^  for  I  've  been  fooling 
victory.  **  There 's  no  use  in  blaming  the  with  Jack  Huntington,  'n  writing  him  let- 
Lord  for  it,"  he  used  to  say  to  himself.  "  I  ters,  and  everything.  There  I "  K  he 
knew  my  eyes  were  bad  to  begin  with.  I  could  have  seen  her,  he  would  have  noted 
would  n't  mind  what  the  doctor  said,  'n  his  mother's  "  New  Jerusalem  "  look  in  her 
here  I  am,  'n  I  '11  make  the  best  of  it."  So  exquisite  ^es,  and  a  firm  resolve  about  her 
he  had  managed,  with  his  mother's  help,  to  beautiful  mouth.  "  But  I  've  got  through 
teach  some  classes  and  keep  on  slowly  with  with  him,"  she  coirtinued,  <<  and  I  'm  so 
his  studies.  But  within  the  last  six  months  ashamed.  Here 's  the  note  I  put  in  the  office 
a  new  cloud  had  crept  into  his  narrow  ho-  this  morning.  Nathan,  you  made  me  go  'n 
rizon.  Louise  Raymond  had  been  his  school-  get  it  from  Mr.  Renfrew,  you  looked  at  me 
mate  in  the  academy,  and  after  his  misfor-  so  with  your  blind  eyes.  I  did  n't  mean  to 
tune  had  come  every  day  to  read  to  him.  be  mad  at  you.    I  'm  truly  sorry." 

**!  wish  she  never  had  come,"  he  said,  as  Her  hand  on  his  arm  unconsciously  em-' 
with  a  pathetic  hesitation  he  felt  his  way  phasized  the  astonibhing  words,  and  as  by 
down  the  hill.  **  What  business  have  I  to  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  church- 
love  any  girl  ?  I  *m  not  a  man  to  protect  porch,  and  Nathan  was  about  to  be  given 
her,  as  Heaven  knows  I  would  if  I  could,  into  his  father's  custody,  there  was  little 
I'm  only  a  poor  wreck  to  be  pitied  'n  pet-  time  for  comment  The  young  man  man- 
ted  by  women,  from  mother  down.  Louise  aged  to  stammer,  however :  «  Why  Lu,  how 
ought  to  have  a  strong  man  to  love  her  'n  glad  I  am ;  it  's  Thanksgiving  day,  sure 
take  care  of  her.  Her  beauty,  God  bless  her,  enough,"  and  then  went  in  and  poured  out 
has  n*t  helped  her  any,  'n  her  mother  has  all  his  grateful  heart  in  a  wonderful  im- 
mourned  over  Rob  so  that  sh'e  can't  half  provised  solo. 

do  her  duty  by  the  girL    My  poor  little  Lu  I  Mrs.  Skeele,  left  at  home,  was  pursuing 

She 's  getting  into  dangerous  ways,  I  'm  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  all  unconscious 

afraid.     I  don't  like  her  going  with  that  Jack  of  the  march  of  events.    With  the  amazing 

Huntington,  *n  the  village  folks  begin  to  talk  *'  faculty  "  of  her  race  and  time,  8he  had 

about  her.    But  what  can  I  do  ?   If  I  could  mysteriously     disposed    of    the    breakfast 

see,  I  believe  I  could  make  her  care  for  me,  things,  placed  the  turkey  in  the  oven,  and 

'n  oh,  what  a  queen  she  should  be  I   But  now  hastened  to  the  pantry  to  evolve  that  most 

she  must  n't  suspect  that  I  love  her.  I  should  important  piece  de  resistancey  a  chicken-pie. 

only  drag  her  down.    She  needs  more  than  Nothing  but  the  crackling  of  the  kitchen 

'  I  can  ever  give  her,  'n  I  've  no  right  to  think  fire  and  an  occasional  contented  chirp  from 
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the  canary  disturbed  her  meditations.  With  ting  them  on,  '*  I  '11  give  you  the  best  dinn<sr 

skillful  hands  she  molded  her  light  crust,  you  ever  had  if  you  '11  stay  "n  see  to  my 

and  with  swift  manipulations  soon  had  the  things  in  the  oven.    Come  here,  'n  1 11  show 

shapely  delicacy  ready  for  baking.     She  you." 

viewed  her  well-fiJled  pantry  shelves  with  a  She  opened  the  oven  door.    **•  There,  look 

pleased  and  expectant  air.  at  'em  once  in  a  while,  'n  don't  you  let  'em 

'<My  punkin  pies  liave  turned  out  well  bum.    Turn  the  damper  down,  so,  if  they 're 

this  time,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  'n  there 's  doin'  too  fast.    I  '11  be  back  pretty  soon,  'n 

nothin'  father  likes  so  well  as  good  punkin  they 's  some  apples  in  a  bag  in  the  pantry 

pies.      'N   there 's   a    cramberry    pie    for  for  ye." 

Nathan,  'n  Loese  she  '11  want  one  o'  them  She  had  no  sooner  departed  than  Sammy 

little  mince  turnovers,  'n  poor  Miss  Kay-  marched  to  the  pantry  door,  and  stood  ^  lost 

mont  '11  take  to  the  puddin'  I  guess.     'N  as  in  a  dream  of  delight"    There  was  the  bag 

for  me,  it  '11  be  comfort  enough  to  set  'n  see  of  apples  on  the  floor  to  be  sure,  *^  but  oh," 

'em  all  eat.    I  declare,  I  do'  know  what  un-  as  he  confided  to  his  mother  afterwards, 

der  the  sun  to  make  of  Loese.     How  she  did  *^  what  did  a  feller  care  about  apples,  when 

fly  off  I  I  wish  she  wa'n't  so  putcheky.    'N  them  awful  good-smellin'  little  pies  set  so 

I  could  see  she  was  glad  to  get  here,  too.  handy  ? "      He  was    tempted  beyond   the 

But  she  '11  come  back  all  right,  'u  I  cahn't  strength  of  boy-nature,  and  fell  ignomin- 

help  likin'  the  girl,  soiiiehow.     But  now  I  '11  iously.    Pie  after  pie  disappeared,  and  time 

put  my  pie  in,  'n  sed  down  'n  read  Miss  St  went  on  unlieeded,  until  a  pungent  odor  of 

John's  letter  over."  scorching  meat  penetrated  to  his  enthralled 

She  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  senses.  He  flew  to  the  oven,  burning  his 
table,  and  took  from  a  little  box  a  worn  en-  fingers  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  saw  both 
velope  with  a  foreign  post-mark.  She  turkey  and  chicken-pie  transformed  into  coal- 
turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  work-hard-  black  failures.  In  his  guilty  terror,  he  ran 
ened  hands,  with  many  a  loving  look.  '*No  home  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  leaving  the 
wonder  it  's  wearin'  out,  cousiderin'  the  snow  drifting  in  at  the  wide-open  kitchen 
times  I've  read  it  to  myself 'n  the  rest  of  door.  Retribution  followed  him  in  the  shape 
'em,"  she  remarked.  "But  the  words  of  a  severe  illness,  during  which  Mrs.  Skeele 
cahn't  wear  out,  no, — never."  And  then  watched  with  him  o*  nights,  and  won  his  un- 
she  began  to  read  aloud  softly :  dying  affection. 

"  We  follow  the  Master  closest  whsn  we  help  Louise  had  slipped  on  the  sidewalk  at  her 
his  poor,  and  we  mwt  remember  that  the  sinful  mother's  door,  and  a  painful  sprain  was  the 
are  the  poorest  of  all.*'  Here  a  thought  of  result,  much  aggravated  by  her  careless  ex- 
the  chicken-pie  intruded  itself  upon  her  de-  posure  to  the  snow-storm.  Fever  and  de- 
votional mood,  and  with  a  little  sigh,  and  lirium  set  in,  and  tlie  girl  lay  on  her  bed 
the  words,  **  oven  's  pretty  hot,"  she  rose,  with  scarlet  spots  in  her  cheeks  and  fierce 
letter  in  hand,  and  proceeded  toward  the  lights  in  her  eyes,  talking  incessantly, 
stove  Before  she  could  cross  the  room,  "  Seems  ruther  unchristian  to  say,  but  it's 
however,  a  small  red-haired  boy  darted  in  a  good  thing  for  her  mother,"  observed  Mrs. 
at  the  back  door,  and  coming  close  to  her,  Skeele,  when  at  length  she  had  returned  to 
piped  in  a  shrill  tone,  ''Say,  Mis'  Skeele,  the  bosom  of  her  family  and  the  ruins  of 
they  want  ye  to  come  right  up  to  Raymonts.  her  Thanksgiving  dinner ;  "  'n  that 's  a  thing 
Lu  's  gone  'n  tumbled  down  *n  spraint  her  to  be  thankful  for.  Miss  Raymont  hain't 
ankle,  'n  her  mother 's  so  scairt  she  cahn't  meant  to  neglect  Loese,  but  she 's  worried 
do  nothin'.    You  better  hurry  up."  night  'n  day  about  Rob,  'n  she  never  wax  a 

The  diminutive  apparition  was  about  to  faculized  woman,  't  the  best.    She 's  wide 

scuttle  off  again,  when  Mrs.  Skeele,  with  an  awake  now  though,  'n  'taiii't  strange.    It 's 

eye  to  business,  stopped  him.    "  Sammy,"  enough  to  break  a  heart  o'  stone  to  hear  that 

said  she,  bringing  her  shawl  and  hood  out  child  go  on.    You  'n  Nathan  'U  have  to  take 

of  the  adjoining  bed-room  and  quickly  put-  care  of  yourselves  to-night,  father.    I  told 
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ills'  Raymont  I  'd  set  up  witli  lier.    She  do  the  work  in  the  world  that  he  had  alway« 

ain't  so  bick  but  what  good  care  '11  fetch  her  hoped  to  do  I      Yv'hat  liod    Thanksgiving 

roimd."  ever  meant  before  in  comparison  with  this  ? 

"Jest  like  ye,  mother,"  said  tlie  sexton,  "Won't  you  give  me  my  cornet,  mother?" 

scanning  her  gentle  face  with  affectionate  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
eyes,  "  alwus  a  trottin'  round  on  y'r  airands        **  Yes,  my  son,  but  don't  forget  that  it  ain't 

0*  marcy,  anngel-fashiou.    How  y'  ever  took  certain  yet    You  've  got  to  wait  and  see 

up  'ifch  such  an  airthly  critter  as  I  be,  I  've  first    Don't  go  to  raisin'  your  expectations 

110  idee.    There  ain't  much  taste  o'  the  New  on  nothin." 

Jerusalem  about  me,  sartin.     'N  bein'  's  I  've        Her  warning  was  unheard,  for  already  the 

had  so  much  to  do  with  dead  folks,  I  expect  exulting  strains  rose  and  fell,  and  filled  the 

it's  nateral  as  it  ware.    But  what  do  you  room  with  overflowing   harmony.    Mean- 

s'pose  Judge  Barron  said  to  me  comin'  out  while  the  sexton  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and 

o'  meetin*.     *•  Tom,'  says  he,  '■  that  boy  'o  finally,  as  the  music  ceased,  he  threw  back 

your'n  doos  play  like  a  nightingale ; '  (do'  his  gray  head  and  ejaculated  in  a  deep 

know 's  he  worded  it  jest  so,  but  that 's  what  growl :  '^  O,  that  men  would  tharefore  praise 

he  meant,)  and  says  he,  *  I  'm  satisfied,  Tom,  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  'n  f  er  his  wonder* 

that  he  might  git  his  sight,  'n  't  any  rate,'  f  ul  works  to  the  childem  o'  men." 
says  he, '  if  you  '11  send  him  to  the  best  ocu-        Time  traveled  on  with  speed,  writing  his- 

list  there  is  in  Boston,  I  '11  be  glad  to  foot  tory  with  a  rapid  pen  as  he  went    Midwin- 

the  bills.'    I  declare,  mother,  I  was  so  beat  ter  was  at  hand.    Nathan  had  just  returned 

oat,  (y'  know  we  've  alwus  thought  the  judge  from  the  oculist's  examination,  full  of  hope 

was  dreadful  near,)  that  I  could  n't  say  a  and  cheer.    An  Interval  of  six  months  was 

word.    Juat  then  Nathan  come  along,  'n  the  to  be  endured  before  an  operation  could  be 

judgespokeupagin, '  Wal,  thinkof  it,  Tom,'  performed  upon  his  eyes.    It  was  impossi^ 

'n  walked  off.    'Tain't  best  to  expect  too  ble  to  predict  Uie  result,  but  it  was  equally 

much,  Nathan,  but  I  concluded,  comin  home,  impossible  for  such  optimists  as  the  Skeeles 

that  I  should  let  ye  go  down  below  'n  see  to  fear  the  worst    In  spite  of  his  unshaken 

vhat  prospect  there  is."  hope,  however,  Nathan  held  bravely  to  his 

Nathan  did  not  respond  to  the  marvelous  first  resolution  concerning  Louise,  and  his 

news.    He  had  been  snatched  to  such  ex-  blindness  helped  him.    He  thought  it  waa 

trern^  of  joy  and  pain  that  his  mind  seemed  hard  to  listen  to  her  pathetic  voice,  and  to 

uiable  to   comprehend  at  once  this  new  know  that  she  was  s till  feeble  from  her  long 

ifaift  of  the  kaleidoscope.    His  short-lived  illness.  .  But  if  he  could  have  seen  the  look 

exaltation  over  Louise  had  changed  to  deep  in  her  great  blue  eyes  as  they  watched  him 

misgivings.     Could  it  be  possible  that  she  come  and  go,  and  the  sweet  patience,  so  new 

had  begun  to  care  for  him  ?    The  very  to  her,  with  which  nhe  lK>re  the  long  weeks 

tiiought  thrilled  him  with  a  rapture  so  in-  of  weariness  and  pain,  his  task  would  have 

tense  that  for  a  moment  he  forgot  every^  Vieen  harder  still.     Her  recovery  was  slow, 

thing.    «  It  must  be,"  he  said,  *^  I  heard  it  Some  unknown  cause  kept  back  the  blessed 

in  her  tender  voice ;  I  felt  it  in  her  touch  on  glow  of  returning  health,  and  Mrs.  Skeele 

my  arm.   Oh.  my  little  Lu ! "   But  the  after-  expressed  her  misgivings  openly  to  her  audi- 

tiiought  followed  swiftly.    "  She  ahaWt  be  ence  of  two. 

tied  to  a  blind  man.    She  shall  never  know        "  The  pretty  creeter!  "  she  would  say, 

how  I  love  her.     She  *s  so  young  that  she  *11  "  she  lays  there  on  the  lounge,  lookin'  jest 

forget  it  if  I  'm  careful.    I  'U  be  her  true  like  a  ^now-flake,  'n  if  they  'd  ben  quick 

friend  and  brother.     It's  in  her  to  be  a  consumption  in  the  family,  Ish'dsay  she 

iplendid  woman,  and  she  '11  thank  me  some-  w:is  goin'  that  way.    It  don't  seem  like  that 

^iujc-"  •  though.    She  don't  cough  none,  nor  sweat 

But  here  was  a  new  outlook  altogether,  nights,  nor  nothin',  but  jest  lays  there  'n 

To  be  a  man  among  men  again.    To  be  free  fades  away.     CahrCt  you  go  round  *n  cheer 

to  win  this  beautiful  girl  for  his  own.    To  her  up  a  little,  Nathan  ?  She  doos  think  her 
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eyes  of  you,  that 's  a  fact.    'N  I  never  see  a  ^  But  I  hear  the  coach,  'n  it 'a  coining  up 

sweeter  child/'  this  way/'  persisted  the  girl,  her  pale  fue 

*'  Mother,"  said  her  son  one  day,  in  des-  brightening  in  the  moonlight.    It  came  on 

peration,  "you  don't  know  what  you're  slowly,  rumbling  up  the  hill  h'ke  an  ap- 

talking  about.    I  don't  dare  to  go  and  see  proaching  Fate.   It  stopped  before  the  house, 

her  much.    I  'in  a  fool  to  think  that  may  be  and  after  an  eternity  of  delay  to  the  women 

she  does  care  for  me,  I  know ;  but  some-  at  the  gate,  the  door  was  opened  and  Xathan 

times  I  cahn't  help  thinking  so.    'N  I  've  no  appeared. 

business  to  Ut  her,  mother,  or, — or  to  think  "  'T  *wa  *n  't  no  use,  Mis'  Skeele, "  said 

of  her  that  way  till  I  'm  sure  about  my  eyes,  the  driver  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  he  stood 

It  'd  be  just  like  her  if  she  did  love  me,  to  back  to  make  room  for  the  eager  mother; 

sacrifice  herself.    '2^  she  never  shalL"  "he  ain't  no  better  off  'n  he. was  'fore  be 

"  Wal,  jest  as  you  say,  Nathan  ;  this  is  a  went."     Nathan's  quick  ears  caught  the 

queer  world,"  was  his  mother's  only  answer,  words,  and  pressing  the  familiar  hand,  he 

but  she  did  not  spare  him  in  spite  of  his  said  cheerfully,  "  He 's  mistaken,  mother,  I 

confession.    It  seemed  to  the  young  man  as  am  better  off,  for  now  I  'ye  nothing  to  ex- 

if  some  deliberate  intention  on  her  part  sent  pect."    They  went  into  the  house  together, 

him  almost  daily  to  the  Raymonds'  house,  Louise  had  not  spoken,  but  had  preceded 

and  as  Louise  grew  a  little  stronger  she  was  them  quietly,  and  now  sat  by  herself  in  a 

often  their  guest.    A  curious  bond  seemed  distant  comer. 

to  exist  between  her  and  his  mother,  and  When  the  young  man  found  himself,  as 

when  in  September  he  finally  left  them  to  he  believed,  alone  with  his  mother,  all  his 

undergo  the  dreaded  operation,  Louise  and  forced  courage  departed.  Her  arms  enfolded 

Mrs.  Raymond  came  to  take  up  their  abode  him  as  when  he  was  a  babe  at  her  breast, 

at  the  sexton's.  and  her  mighty  love  and  pity  would  fain 

Nathan  had  now  been  gone  a  fortnight,  have  shielded  him. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  "  O  mother,  mother,"  he  groaned ;  "I  shall 

great  harvest-moon  shed  its  clear  light  over  bear  it  after  a  while,  but  I  did  not  know 

the  village.    Mrs.  Raymond  had  gone  to  bed  how  hard  it  would  be.    I  've  got  to  say  it  all 

to  dream  of  her  lost  boy,  and  Mrs.  Skeele  out  to  you.    You  hav'  n't  known  how  I  love 

and  Louise  sat  in  the  vine-covered  porch,  Louise,  nobody  can  know.    Why  should  she 

awaiting  the  sexton's  return  from  a  church  seem  to  belong  to  me  so,  and  be  so  dear?  1 

meeting.  never  can  ask  her  to  marry  a  poor  blind 

Not  many  words  were  spoken,  but  each  fellow  who  cahn  't  make  his  way  in  the 

felt  sure  of  the  other's  thought,  and  there  world.    I  must  let  her  go,  'n  I  've  nobody 

was  comfort  in  the  silence  between  them,  but  you,  mother." 

A  solitary  cricket  chirped  his  farewell  to  the  His  head  was  on  her  shoulder,  and  for 

summer  and  then  was  suddenly  silent.    A  the  moment  a  strange  gladness  filled  her 

belated  cow  with  her  jangling  bell,  went  heart.    What  more  could  she  ask  than  that 

slowly  down  the  street  into  the  distance  and  he  should  be  afways  her  own  boy,  to  be 

away.    How  quiet  it  was.    A  far-off  whistle  cared  for  and  tended  by  her  alone?    But 

broke  the  stillness.  the   unselfishness  of  her  mother^love  tri- 

"  Ten  o'clock  train  comin'  in"  said  the  umphed,  for  she  had  seen  the  end  from  the 

mother,  "  bringin'  good  or  bad  fortune  to  beginning,  and  Louise  was  already  beloved 

somebody  most  likely.    Wal,  God  help  'em  for  her  own  sake.    The  moon  shone  in  a 

all  whichever  way  't  is."  wide  belt  of  brightness  across  the  room,  and 

"  Mis'  Skeele,"  said  Louise  quickly  "  you  as  Mrs.  Skeele  looked  up,  the  girl  emerged 

don't  suppose  Nathan  is  coming  to-night,  from  her  shadowy  comer  and  came  softly 

do  yon?"  forward.    A  wonderful  light  was  on  her 

"  Why  no,  child,  we  haint  heard  from  face,  and  her  tearful,  smiling  eyes  rested 

him  yet,  y'  know,  'n  I  shan't  expect  him  for  first  on  the  peaceful  countenance  of  the 

a  week."  mother,  and  then  on  the  son's  bowed  head. 
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"  II  '8  tlwuB  darkeat  before  day,  Nathan/'  ist  forward.    There  was  a  brief  pause  before 

said  Mrs.  Skeele.     **  We  'U  hope  for  the  the  ceremony  began,  during  which  time  an 

best**  elderly  lady 'and  a  bright-faced  lad,  evi- 

** There's  no  day  for  me,  mother,  'n  I  dently  strangers,  entered  quietly  and  took 
knight  as  well  face  it  first  as  last,"  said  the  seats  near  the  door.  The  brida]  party  re- 
young  man,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  throw-  mained  through  the  morning  service,  and 
ing  back  his  broad  shoulders.  "  I  '11  try  to  when  afterward  they  were  receiving  the  con- 
be  a  good  son  to  you,  'n  if  I  only  knew  that  gratulations  of  their  friends,  poor  Mrs.  Bay- 
La  did  n't  care, — ^if  I  <mly  knew  that  she  mond  sat  still  in  her  pew,  with  her  veil  over 
could  be  happy, — "  her  face.     She  was  both  glad  and  sorry  for 

**  But  she  does  cmre,  and  she  cahnU  be  her  daughter,  but  she  could  not  forget  the 

happy,"  said  a  thrilling  voice.  "  O  Nathan,  absent  boy.    **  It  was  my  fault,"  she  mur- 

I  thought  I  should  die  if  you  did  n't  love  mured  to  herself ;  **  1  did  n't  manage  Aim 

me,  and  now  that  I  know  you  do,  there  ain*t  right.    But  I  must  n't  stay  here  'n  grieve 

soything  that  con  keep  us  apart    What  when  they're  all  so  happy."    She  rose  to 

should  I  have  been  without  you?    You  've  leave  the  pew,  and  saw  Mrs.  St.  John  com- 

epened  my  foolish  eyes,  and  now  they  shall  ing  toward  her.    "I  have  brought  Bobert 

tee  for   you   all   our  lives.    Here  I  am,  back  to  you,"  said  the  ladj,  "  here  he  is,  to 

Nathan ;  your  mother  knows ; "  and   the  speak  for  himself." 

blind  man  felt,  in  his  bewilderment,  a  firm  The  veil  was  thrown  back  from  the  wan, 

Kttie  hand  on  his  arm.  drooping  face,  and  forgetful   of  time  or 

Thanksgiving  day  came  round  apace,  and  place,  the  happy  mother  burst  into  a  great 

the  time  was  all  too  short  for  wedding  prep-  passion  of  weeping,  and  clasped  her  son  in 

•rations.    The  traditional  snow-storm  out-  her  arms. 

did  itself,  and  arrived  a  week  beforehand  in  **  Don't,  don't,  mother,  whispered  Bobert, 
order  that  there  should  be  fair  weather  and  with  a  boy's  distress  at  a  <*  scene  '* ;  *<  I'm 
good  sleighing  for  the  important  occasion,  awful  sorry  I  run  away,  but  I'm  all  right 
When  the  comet  solo  was  finished  that  now.  Come,  mother,  put  your  veil  down, 
morning,  (and  the  instrument  was  played  as  and  let 's  go  home.  Mr.  Skeele  says  din- 
it  never  had  been  played  before,)  Louise  ner  11  be  ready." 
came  down  from  the  ehoir  and  led  the  solo-  Elizabeth  W.  Denisan. 
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I T  was  a  night  without  an  engagement  earnest  rain,  not  an  unquestionably  impris- 

and  with  no  way  of  amusement.   There  ouing  rain*    Just  a  fretty  rain  that  came  in 

is  nothing  duller  than  a  summer  night  dashes  whenever  we  put  our  noses  outside 

in  a  big  city,  where  one  has  few  ac-  the  hotel  door.    We  began  to  get  fidgety 

quaintanoes  and  no  friends.    We  had  dined,  and  nervous.    We  each  took  possession  of  a 

we  had  waded  through  the  evening  papers,  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  passers  by, 

sad  at  nine,  only  just  past  dark,  we  sat  and  as  they  walked  hurriedly  under  the  hotel 

fawned.    Joe  was  with  me,  a  friend  fertile  lamps.     Everybody  was  hurrying.    There 

in  inventions  for  passing  the  time  pleasantly ;  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  unrest  abroad.    Pres- 

hnt  Joe  was  melancholy.    We  were  well  ently  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  there  ap- 

nigh  in  the  possession  of  the  demon  ennui,  peared  a  Chinaman.    He  was  not  hurrying ; 

We  might  have  braced  ourselves  up  by  a  he  moved  along  placidly,  with  soft-shod  feet, 

kmg  waUc,  bnt  it  rained  a  little,  just  enough  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  unel- 

to  keep  88  in  doors,  though  not  a  downright  bowing  and  unelbowed.   Joe  broke  out  with : 
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*<  I  wish  I  had  that  pagan's  disposition ;  spokesman  to  shout  out  his  inquiries  in  pig- 
he  seems  to  carry  some  sort  of  a  spiritual  eou  English.    He  would  walk  into  a  laau- 
umbrella  to  keep  all  the  moral  i-ains  of  life  dry,  where  the  placid  Chinaman  was  making 
off  of  him.    Nothing  disturbs  him ;  he  is  a  squirt-gun  of  his  mouth  to  sprinkle  shirts, 
placid  in  all  the  hurry-skurry,  and  has  no  and  say  in  tones  that  might  be  heard  for 
emotions  or  passions  or  desires.    He  would  half  a  dozen  blocks, 
cut  a  man's  throat  with  the  snmo  compla*  '^  Knowee,  wheree,  opum  smokee  ?  " 
cency  that  he  would  iron  a  shii-t    He  has  Celestial  would  start,  swallow  the  water 
no  buttons  on  his  clothes  to  come  off,  and  in  his  mouth,  seize  a  bosom  board  to  be  used 
goes  through  life  in  felt  slippers  and  a  night  as  a  weapon  of  defense  in  case  violence  was 
shirt.    He  has  a  good  deal  to  be  thankful  attempted,  and  answer  back  mildly,  almost 
for,  and  if  I  had  a  figure  adapted  to  the  bus-  feebly, 
iness,  I  'd  go  into  the  China  line  immedi-  "  Me  no  speakee  Englis." 
ately."  Then  Joe  would  take  the  ferule  end  of  hii 

Then  we  fell  to  discussing  the  cause  of  cane,  place  it  near  his  mouth  and  go  through 

the  blessed  equanimity  of  all  Chinamen,  sundry  pantomimic  antics  intended  to  ex- 

We  went  deep  into  political  economy,  and  press  the  act  of  smoking,  bawling  out  by 

took  a  sweep  around  the  great  circle  of  met-  way  of  explanation, 

aphysics.    We  went  from  the  commonest  ^  Opum  smokee — opum    smokee— opum 

details  of  Chinese  life  to  the  highest  specu-  smokee-e  1 " 

lations  of  celestial  transcendentalism.     A  After  which  we  generally  sallied  out  with* 

gentleman,  who  from  his  hat,  shoes  and  ac-  out  the  desired  information, 

cent  I  should  judge  to  be  from  California,  At  last  we  came  to  a  Chinaman  who,  his 

sat  by  and  heard  it  all.    After  a  while  he  work  being  done,  was  sitting  on  his  ironings 

turned  around  and  said :  board,  struggling  with  a  veritable  opium 

<*  You  're  all  wrong,  gentLsmen ;  the  one  pipe,  though  only  in  the  first  stages  of  the 

cause  of    the    Chinaman's   equanimity   is  blissful  intoxication.    Joe  propounded  his 

opium."    Then  he  went  into  a  long  and  de-  usual  inquiry,  and  the  man  stared  vacantly 

tailed  account  of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  Cal-  at  him.    He  repeated  it  louder.    The  man 

ifomia.     We  listened  attentively.    When  did  not  wink  or  move  a  muscle  of  his  face, 

the  gentleman  had  finished,  Joe  beckoned  Then  Joe  drew  himself  up  and  growing  par- 

me  apart  and  said,  <'  Let 's  try  it."  pie  in  the  face  with  the  effort  roared  out 

^  Is  n't  it  a  trifle  dangerous,  Joe  ?  "    I  the  question  again,  this  time  with  panto- 
ventured  to  remark.  mimic  accompaniment. 

*' Dangerous!  Yes,  if  you  use  it  fifty  years,  The  Chinaman  took  the  pipe  from  his 

or  even  one ;  but  for  a  night  how  can  it  be  ?  lips,  and  beg^n  bowing  his  pig-tailed  head 

Let  us  run  the  risk.    Let  us  become  China-  like  a  plaster  mandarin.    He  bowed  and 

men."  bowed  and  bowed,  gently  with  an  undulat- 

<*  All  right,  where  ?  "  ing  motion  that  was  fairly  sickening.    After 

*'  Here  in  Boston.    If  that  man  is  right  he  had  continued  this  performance  for  the 

wherever  there  are  Chinamen  there  must  be  space  of  about  five  minutes,  Joe  ventured  to 

opium  dens.    Let  us  sally  ouir— explore  the  ask, 

Chinese  quarters,  make  the  acquaintance  of  ^  Where-ee  ?  " 

laundrymen,  and  see  if  we  can  discover,  or  *^  Me  know." 

uncover,  one  of  the  uncanny  places.    Come."  ''Well  then  tell  us,  old  mandarin,"  said 

There  is  no  resisting  Joe,  and  I  followed  Joe,  and  the  venerable  smoker  half  closed 

him.    We  had  a  search  but  it  was  not  with-  his  parchment  eyelids,  and  murmured  as  if 

out  interest.    We  might  have  found  our  to  himself, 

way  sooner  had  not  Joe  been  solemnly  im-  '*  Fortee — ^fortee." 

pressed  with  the  idea  that  all  Chinamen  What  this  meant,  did  not  at  first  occur  to 
who  did  n't  understand  him  at  once  must  be  us,  nor  were  we  likely  to  be  aided  by  any- 
deaf,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  as  thing  fuither  that  the  Chinaman  would  say, 
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for  bftring  delivered  himaelf  of  the  myste-  to  smoke  opiam.    Would  we  have  the  best 

rions  word,  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  dreamy  quality  and  how  much  ?    The  best  quality, 

lilence,  and  smoked  on.    We  turned  away  of  course — and  whatever  was  the  proper 

and  had  about  given  up  our  quest  when  dose.    He  suggested  that  we  divide  fifty 

loc^ng  down  into  a  **  dive "  or  sidewalk  cents'  worth  between  us,  and  we  agreed  to 

cellar,  we  saw  the  number  forty  painted  in  it    llien  he  went  to  one  of  the  cabinets 

Termilion  on  the  gray  stone,  and  beside  it  and  cleared  out  ail  its  occupants,  all  but 

a  line  of  tea-chest  writing.    It  was  a  sign  of  one,  a  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  was  so 

mmething  and  to  make  it  conspicuous  in  far  narcotized  that  he  slept  like  an  apopleo- 

the  night  a  wick  floating  in  a  tumbler  of  tic  patient,  snoring  heavily ;  an  auiuiated 

oil  was  lighted  beneath  it.  log — that  dreamed. 

Forty !   It  occurred  to  us  that  it  was  a  Having  in  this  strange  place  prepared  a 

number  the  Chinaman  had  given  us.     We  place  for  us,  our  celestial  guide  motioned  us 

went  down  the  steep  stairs,  opened  a  door  to  enter.    A  wide  couch  of  matting  was 

at  the  bottom  and  entered  a  basement.  sti^tched  across  the  little  apartment,  and 

As  we  opened  the  door,  we  were  conscious  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a  light  similar  to  the 

of  a  strange  aromatic  smell,  a  cross  between  one  at  the  door,  save  that  it  was  covered 

a  Roman  Catholic  church   after     incense  with  a  glass  shade  opened  at  the  top.    The 

burning  and  a  drug-store.    The  room  was  tiny  flame  supplied  all  the  light  needed  ^nd 

low  and  dimly  lighted.    On  one  side  was  a  a  fire,  too,  as  we  shall  see  presently.    We 

long  counter  upon  which  was  a  tiny  pair  of  stretched  ourselves  on  each  side  of  the  light, 

scales,  and  behind  which  was  a  wrinkled  and  bade  our  guide  make  the  pipe  ready 

Chinaman,  who  looked  old  enough  to  have  for  us. 

been  present  when  the  comer-stone  of  the  He  left  us  a  moment  and  presently  came 
Gxeat  Wall  was  laid.  Here  and  there  on  back  with  two  little  silver  cups  of  opium, 
the  walls  hung  long  slips  of  paper  upon  They  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
which  were  inscriptions  in  Chinese  charac-  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
ters,  and  between  them  were  stripe  of  that  What  they  contained  looked  like  very  black 
vividly  colored  cloth  known  to  commerce  as  molasses,  though  somewhat  thicker.  The 
"  Turkey  red."  About  the  apartment,  like  young  man  took  a  knitting  needle,  and  dip* 
little  state-rooms^  were  cabinets,  each  with  ping  one  end  into  the  mass  lifted  a  drop  or 
a^narrow  door  before  which  curtains  hung,  two  of  it  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame  of  the 
and  behind  the  curtains  we  heard  a  strange,  lamp.  It  spluttered  and  swelled  in  bubbles, 
half  gurgling,  half  sibilant  sound.  Coming  It  boiled  itself  into  a  substance  like  shoe- 
oQt  of  corners,  and  peering  from  the  cab-  maker's  wax.  The  young  man  then  seized 
inets  we  saw  Chinamen,  who  when  they  the  pipe :  it  had  a  bowl  as  big  and  some- 
moved,  moved  like  cats,  noiselessly ;  who,  thing  the  shape  of  the  stem  half  of  a  bart* 
while  we  knew  they  were  observing  us  lett  pear,  and  was  attached  to  a  tube  as  big 
closely,  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  us  what-  as  my  thumb  or  bigger.  The  aperture  in 
ever.  the  pipe  was  hardly  larger  than  the  knitting 

This  was  the  place.    We  knew  it  in  a  needle,  and  between  that  center  and  the  cir- 

moment     We  approached  the  Chinaman  cumference  there  was  a  hard,  smooth,  flat 

behind  the  counter  and  stated  our  wishes,  surface,  upon  which  the  waxy  mass  was 

He  apparently  did  not  hear  us,   but  said  twirled  till  it  took  the  shape  of  a  bobbin. 

HHnething  to  somebody  somewhere  in  the  Then  he  took  more  opium  and  repeated  the 

cabinets,  and  presently  there  came  forth  process;  this  he  did  over  and  over  until 

an  Americanized  young  Chinaman  clothed  half  the  opium  had  been  transferred  from 

in  launder  trowsers,  black  and  shiny  clothes,  the  tiny  cup  to  the  needle, 

and  wearing  a  breast-pin  of  diamonds  as  "Ready  now,"  and  my  pipe  was  presented 

Ug  as  a  copper  cent.    He  spoke  English,  not  to  me.    I  put  my  mouth  to  the  stem  exactly 

pigeon-English,  and  asked  us  politely  what  as  a  cometist  pute  his  lips  to  his  instrument, 

we  wanted.    We  told  him  that  we  wanted  and  drew  in  my  breath,  while  the  Chinaman 
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inserted  the  opium,  needle  and  all,  into  the  ened  me  out  and  stretched  me  in  all  dire^ 

aperture  of  the  pipe,  holding  it  all  the  time  tioos.    A  great  moyement  was  going  on 

in  the  flame  of  the  lamp.    The  heat  softened  which  taxed  all  my  powers — ^the  tension 

the  opium,  the  needle  was  withdrawn  and  grew  more  and  more  tense,  I  could  endure 

my  mouth  was  filled  with  the  fumes.  it  no  longer,  there  was  a  quick  sharp  snap, 

They  were  not  disagreeable.    There  was  a  a  relaxation  of  all  my  energies,  all  my  pow- 

little  bitterness,  but  a  clean  bitterness.    The  ers,  and  I  was  the  eternal  clock  and  knew 

opium  sputtered  aud  burned  and  I  drew  in  that  I  had  ticked  and  marked  off  one  second 

the  smoke.    In  three  or  four  minutes  the  of  the  fathondess  ages  and  that  second  had 

opium  was  exhausted,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  recorded  a  thousand  years  of  human  time, 

matting  while  Joe's  pipe  was  filled.    Joe's  The  pendulum  moved  to  two  syllables — ^for— 

pipe  was  not  half  ready  before  Joe  bolted,  ever,  for — ever,  for — ever  1    I  lay  dreading 

saying  he  would  return  in  half  an  hour,  the  billionth  eternal  year  which  should  mark 

When  lie  came  back  he  said  he  had  been  to  but  one  mundane  hour,  and  at  the  beginning 

tell  a  friendly  policemcui  tliat  if  we  did  n't  of  which  I  should  strike, 
report  by  four  in  the.  morning  to  come  and        It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the 

look  us  up.  awful  sense  of  expansion,  indefinite  expan- 

Then  Joe  had  his  pipe  and  I  had  a  second  sion  which  everything  took  on,  or  to  write 

one.    Did  I  f(>el  drowsy?    No.    I  felt  qui-  out  one  in.  a  thousand  of  the  wild  fancies 

etly  jubilant  and  happy.    The  problems  of  that  rushed  through  my  brain.    I  was  not 

my  life  were  all  gone.    The  mysteries  of  life  asleep.    I  was  not  dreaming ;  by  an  exe^ 

were  mysteries  no  longer.    I  lay  there  and  cise  of  will  I  could  have  risen,  gone  oat  of 

blandly  sneered  at  the  world  as  a  thing  of  the  place  and  walked  home.    I  more  than 

Bo  consequence  whatever.    I  could  not  take  once  counted  my  pulse.  ,  I  roused  myself 

my  eyes  from  the  light,  but  it  was  a  tiny  and  looked  to  see  if  my  friend  was  beside 

v^euse  no  longer.    It  receded  from  me  and  me.    He  was  quiet,  and  apparently  sleeping, 

grew  bigger.    It  was  a  star — it  was  the  full  Every  thought  that  passed  through  my  mind 

orbed  moon ;  the  attendant  moved  it  a  few  took  upon  itself  and  surrounded  itself  with 

inches,  and  though  I  was  conscious  of  his  a  long  sequence  of  quaint  fancies.    Once  I 

act,  the  light  iteelf  was  a  fiery  comet  with  a  thought  of  General  Butler,  and  immediately 

Bweepingtailthat  had  shot  through  immeas-  I  stood  in  Washington  street  by  the  door 

urable  lengths  of  night.    Now  it  grew  and  of  The  Golden  Rule  oflSioe.    I  looked  at  the 

grew.    It  was  the  sun.    The  whole  world,'  Old  South  opposite,  and  from  every  window 

the  stars,  the  universe  were  being  absorbed  I  saw  Greneral  Butler's  head  thrust  out — and 

in  it.    I  was  absorbed  in  it.    The  glory  he  blinked  at  me  horribly.    Washington 

touched  me  on  all  sides ;  below  me  was  the  street  was  lengthened  out  in  an  intermina- 

tiny  earth,  a  Lilliputian  ball,  upon  which  ble  vista  and  Greneral  Butler  was  sitting  on 

myriads  of  crawling  men  fell  down  and  a  throne  under  every  lamp  post,  a  paper 

worshiped  me.    Opposite  to  me  was  Joe.  crown  on  his  head,  with  the  words  ^  Gov- 

I  was  conscious  of  his  presence, — of  every-  ernor  of  Massachusette  "  written  on  the 

thing  about  me.    Had  anyone  spoken  to  me  front  of  it.     I  thought  he  had  been  gover- 

I  should  have  answered  rationally  enough,  nor  of  Massachusette  since  the  world  began 

yet  the  things  about  me  were  not  so  real  as  and  would  be  to  the  world's  end,  and  the 

my  dwelling-place  in  the  heart  of  light    I  old  words,  *<  God  bless  the  Commonwealth" 

was  living  a  dual  existence.    I  was  immortal,  were  stricken  from  all  the  prodamations. 
I  had  commenced  upon  the  eternal  life.  Once  when  I  counted  my  pulse,  I  thought 

Eternity  I    The  thought  became  real  to  that  a  grave  opened  at  every  beat,  and  after 

m^.    Time  was  no  longer,  save  in  my  own  the  counting  ceased,  the  graves  still  contin- 

person.    I  was  the  time-piece  for  eternal  ued  to  open  and  the  dead  to  range  them- 

ages.    I  was  wound  up  and  going.    The  selves  side  by  side,  and  that  I  veas  destined 

pulsations  of  my  heart  each  measured  a  to  count  them  all.    A  person  walking  ever 

thousand  years.    A  dreadful  tension  length-  so  softly  across  the  room  gave  me  the  im- 
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pression  of  the  tramp  of  an  army  61  giants,  they  slip  out  of  life  into  eternity.    He  who 

And  so,  with  tiiile  annihilated  or  rather  ex-  smokes  opium  touches  the  beginning  and 

panded  into  infinitude,  I  lay  Aud  dreamed  the  end  of  all  things, 
away  the  night.    At  last  it  was  daybreak.        The  odor  of  the  opium  lingered  about  me 

The  friendly  policeman  came  to  look  us  up  for  days  and  days.    The  memory  of  that 

and  wakened  us.    He  has  told  me  since  that  night  is  to  me  the  most  vivid  of  all  things. 

I  talked  to  him  most  rationally.    He  left  us.  The  unreality  of  that  dream  is  more  real  to 

and  I  curled  up  on  the  matting  and  when  it  me  than  the  paper  on  which  I  wnte.    The 

was  broad  daylight  fell  into  a  deep  and  fascination,  painful  as  it  was  in  one  sense, 

dreamless  slumber.     At  least  I  do  not  re-  was  great  in  that  it  loosed  me  from  all  the 

member  the  dreams  in  it.  laws  of  nature  and  of  time.    In  my  pain  I 

When  I  awoke  it  was  in  the  afteraoon.  was  a  god — or  at  least  enjoyed  more  than 

I  had  a  fearful  headache,  and  my  body  and  one  attribute  of  divinity— neither  time,  nor 

wul  seemed  to  have  been  sapped  of  all  their  space,  nor  things  earthly  held  me  in  thrall, 

energies.    I  roused  myself  and  saw  Joe  sit-  It  was  a  hell  indeed  but  I  was  a  power  in 

ting  opposite  to  me,  his  hands  clasped  across  hell,  and  all  that  belongs  to  power  I  enjoyed, 

his  forehead  and  moaning  piteously.    Our  There  was  within  me  an  illimitable  capacity 

friend,  the  ruling  fiend  of  the  place,  came  for  suffering— or  for  pleasure.    The  opium 

fltealthily  on  bearing  our  movements,  and  joy  did  not  come  to  me  in  the  way  it  comes 

peering  in  asked,  to  old  smokers  of  the  drug,  but  I  am  told 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  that  when  it  does  come,  one  second  of  it 

Joe,  looking  the  picture  of  woe,  found  his  will  blot  out  and  compensate  for  years  of 

stentorian  voice,  and  pulling  the  China-  suffering  such  as  mine.    I  can  conceive  this 

man's  ear  close  down  to  his  mouth,  shouted,  to  be  true,  but  I  shall  not  seek  further  the 

"Me  no  likee — ^me  belly  sickee."     And  bliss  of  narcotism.    One  night  was  enough — 

without  even  so  much  as  the  courtesy  of  a  too  much  indeed,  for  it  cost  me  a  week  of 

good-bye,  we  left  the  cellar.  dreadful  lassitude  and  has  given  me  an 

Now  I  know  how  it  is  that  the  Chinaman  horrible  memoiy  to  last  a  life-time, 
carries  in  his  face  the  look  of  one  who  has  Wm,  M,  F.  Hound. 

liTed  since  the  world  began.    In  their  orgies 
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fS,  one  by  one,  along  life*s  flinty  way. 
The  hopes  of  youth  fade  in  the  heat  and  die, 
And  of  our  prime  the  aspirations  high 
^     Remorseless  circumstances  crush  and  slay, 
Then, "  Courage,"  to  our  fainting  hearts  we  say, 
*'  Beyond  this  life  the  sunny  uplands  lie 
Where  these  shall  all  be  ours,  again  to  try. 
The  bright  ascent  toward  the  perfect  day.** 

Ob,  Land  of  the  Hereafter  I  can  it  be, 

When  to  thy  sacred  keeping  we  commit 
All  our  best  treasures  so  confidingly. 

Our  dead,  our  hopes,  our  aspirations  lit 
With  quenchless  fire,  that  immortality 

And  thy  fair  plains  are  all  a  myth,  a  cheat  ? 

Helen  Ekin  StarrelL 
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other  men's  young  ones,  an'  Liz  was  a 

member  of  the  Baptist  church  an'  rather 

reakly;   she  wouldn't  a  took  the  child'« 

Riley.  part  an'  uhe  was  n't  strong  enough  to  have 

"  Who  is  the  kid  ?"  I  asked,  feeling  some  fit  him  if  he  took  to  abusin'  her." 
curiosity  to  learn  a  little  moi*e  of  the  per-        Mrs.  Riley  was  herself  a  giantess,  and 

sonal  history  of  the  singular  woman  with  though  probably  about  fifty  years  of  age  I 

whom  I  was  speaking,  before  engaging  her  looked  at  her  sinewy  arms  aud  concludtd 

to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  empress  that  she  would   have  been   able  to  liarii 

of  our  kitchen.  governed  the  most  refractoiy  of  husbands. 

"She's  my  granddaughter,  and  as  purty  **  You  say  it  was  on  your  granddaughter's 
a  little  thing  as  you  ever  see.  That 's  the  account  that  you  left  the  factory,"  I  said, 
lirin'  truth,  though  it  does  seem  kind  of  "  Will  you  tell  me  how  it  happened  ?  " 
silly  for  me  to  be  a  saying  it.  Her  right  "Well,  sir,  I  don't  mind  telling  fust  as 
name  is  Katharine  Riley,  but  her  pa  always  last,  I  was  turned  out." 
called  her  the  kid.  She  did  n't  have  no  Throughout  a  long  and  faithful  snbse- 
name  until  af  tet  he  died,  and  ho  never  seen  quent  service  in  our  household  I  could  never 
her,  poor  boy,  fur  she  was  born  just  after  he  correct  Mrs.  Riley's  habit  of  addressing  mp, 
went  away  to  the  war,  and  O,  my  soul  1  he  or  any  other  lady  with  whom  she  was  speak- 
never  came  back.  But  in  ivery  letter  he  ing,  as  sir,  it  was  a  chaiacteristic  of  her 
writ  home  he  'd  ask,  *  How 's  the  kid  ? '  or  emphatic  moods  that  she  began  every  sen> 
maybe,  <  Kiss  the  kid  for  me ' ;  and  he  al-  tence  intended  to^be  impressive  with,  "  Well, 
ways  sent  his  pay  reg'Iar  to  Liz,  that  was  sir." 

his  wife,  and  when  it  came  he  'd  write,        "  Yon  see,"  she  went  on,  "  the  kid  was  a 

*  Don't  spend  it  all  on    yourself  but  get  ri^ht  handy  little  thing,  and  she  begun  to 

something  for  the  kid.'     And  then  when  work  in  the  fact'ry  with  me  two  year  ago. 

that  last  letter  came  from  the  hospital  to  Jim  Pigott,  he  is  the  overseer,  he  always 

me — one  of  thim  nurses  writ  it  for  him —  had  a  grudge  agin'  me,  an'  he  thought  he 

'  Mother,'  says  he,  ^  take  care  of  Liz  and  the  could  take  it  out  on  the  kid.    fie  was  al- 

kid ;  they  're  just  each  as  helpless  as  tlie  other,  was  a  lecturin'  an'  a  findin'  fault  with  her, 

Take  care  of  the  kid  for  I  'm  done  for,'  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  him,  an'  he  never 

sa3r8  he,  *  an'  may  God  have  mercy  on  you.'  durst  lay  a  hand  on  her.    One  day  she 

It  was  his  dyin'  letter  and  it  always  seemed  brouglit  a  row  of  house  plants  an'  put  'em 

to  me  ft  would  have  ended  up  more  ChriF-  in  the  window  near  where  she  worked.    She 

tian  like,  and  been  a  greater  comfort  to  me  was  always  a  master-hand  for  flowers  ;  there 

if  he  'd    said,   *  have  mercy   on    my  poor  was  geraniums  an'  lady's  delights  an'  one 

soul,'  but  that  was  just  like  my  Joe,  he  rose  bush,  and  they  made  the  place  right 

never  thought  of  himself  even  when  he  had  bright  and  cheerful.    Plenty  of  the  other 

most  call  to.    All  his  worry  was  for  Liz  and  mill  hands  had  flowers  there  too,  and   no- 

the   kid.    But    myl   he    needn't  to  have  body  never  objected  to 'em.    But  my  kid 

bothered  himself  about  Liz.    It  was  true  did  n't  have  no  nice  pots  to  put  'em  in,  and 

enough  that  she  had  n't  enough  gumption  she  *d  fixed  hers  in  a  cigar-box  an'  two  fiiiit 

to  take  care  of  herself  but  she  had  the  knack  cans  an'  a  teapot  that  *d  lost  the  nozzle  an' 

of  making  other  folks  take  care  of  her.  She  the  handle.    When  the  overseer  came  in 

had  n't  been  a  widow  three  months  before  that  morning  he  was  mad   to  begin  with, 

she  married  a  tin-peddler  with  a  good  line  I  could  tell  by  the  way  he  sneaked  around 

of  business.    I  spooled  in  the  fact'ry  then,  that  he  was  looking  for  something  to  kick 

and  I  took  little  Katharine  home  to  me.    I  up  a  rumpus  about.    IVlien  he  see  the  kid*s 

thought  likes  as  not  her   new  pa  might  house-plants,  he    biled   over.    Re  wasn't 

abuse  her ;  men  ain't  generally  over  tender  agoin'    to  have  the  fact'ry  windows  look 
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like  a  Irish  aUey,  he  said ;  if  she  could  n*t  fiud  means  of   wreaking  his   revenge  on 

get  no  decent    pots   ta  put   her   flowers  the  tw6lve*yearfK>ld  girl.    I  persuaded  Mrs. 

in,  out  they  should  ga     And  out   they  Kiley  to  bring  her  to  our  house,  and  to 

did  goj  fur  he  cleared  the  window  shelf  allow  her  the  advantages  of  a  good  district 

with  one  kick  that  broke  one  of  the  lights  school  near  by,  i-egarding  her  assistance  to 

betide.    When  the  kid  see  them  go  she  her  grandmother  out  of  school  hours  as  a 

gare  one  little  squeal.     '  Oh  I  the  tes^t  I '  fair  equivalent  for  her  board. 

aays  she,  <  it  was  grandmarm's.'    I  was  in  My  scheme  met  with  little  favor  from 

Mother  room,  but  for  all  the  noise  the  ma-  any  one.    My  husband  laughed  at  me,  Mrs. 

chiuery  made  I  hearcT  that  squeal  an'  I  just  Riley  considered  it  an  act  of  questionable 

pounced  into  the  room.    The  kid  had  stop-  prudence  to  take  the  child  from  an  institu- 

ped  work  just  one  instant  and  Jim  Pigott,  tion  where  she  earned  five  shillings  a  week 

turning  around  from  the  window  an'  mad-  and  her  keep,  and  Katharine  herself  liked 

der  yet  because  he  'd  broken  a  light,  grab-  better  the  buzz  of  the  spindles  than  that  of 

bed  her  by  the  shoulder  and  struck  her.    I  the  school  room. 

tramped  over  to  him  an'  tuck  him  by  the  Our  minister,  a  worthy  man  of  the  most 

collar.    'Come  along  o'  me,  Jim  Pigott,'  orthodox  school,  shook  his  head  gravely. 

says  I,  an'  I  marched  him  rightihrough  the.  '*  You  will  never  be  able  to  make  anything 

waipin'  room  where  all  the  hands  could  see,  of  this  child,  Mrs.  Brown,"  he  sold.    '*  Cast 

s  ahakin'  up  his  old  inards  for  him  all  tlie  not  your  pearls  before  swine, — ^blood  will 

way.    *  You  durst  touch  that  kid  again,  Jim  tell  in  spite  of  all  education.    It  is  a  fear- 

Pigptty'says  I,  and  when  I  got  him  to  the  ful  thing  to  think  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers, 

staircase  I  tore  his  jacket  off  his  back  an'  and  mothers  too,  are  visited  upon  the  chil- 

give  him  one  hist    that  sent  him  rolling  dren  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 

from  top  to  bottom.    He  did  n't  come  back  She  is  a  willful,  attractive  child  now,  but  if 

to  the   fact'ry    for  a  week,  an*  when  he  you  wish  to  know  what  she  will  become 

did  he  was  as    black   about  the   face   as  look  at  the  grandmother.   I  always  shudder 

that  cat .   If    I  'd   had    any   sense  I  'd  a  and  drive  a  little  faster  when  I  pass  through 

left  the  fact'ry  that  very  day,  but  I  went  Tough  End,  where  those  factory  operatives 

quietly  back  to  my  work,  like  the  fool  I  was,  live.    I  fancy  Lot  must  have  felt  just  so 

and  the   next    day    they    told   me   they  when  escaping  from  Sodom.    They  are  a 

should  n't   need    me   no  more,  me  that's  bad  set  all  of  them,  as  different  from  birth 

worked  there  spoolin*,  warpin',  and  weaving  from  the  babe  of  respectable  parents,  which 

more  'n  thirty  year  I    I  heard  at  the  Corners  comes  into  the  world  pure^ouled,  with  no 

that  you  wanted  a  girl  and  I  came  round  to  evil  instincts  hidden  like  the  germs  of  disease 

see  if  I  'd  like  the  place."  in  its  nature,  as  different  as  goats  from  sheep. 

Mrs.  Riley  concluded  that  she  did  like  it.  Trust  me,  my  dear  madam,  the  great  divid- 
Like  her  daughter-in-law  Liz,  I  was  '^a  mem-  ing  line  announced  in  the  Scripture  is  not 
ber  of  the  church,"  and  had  neither  the  arbitrary ;  it  is  the  natural  law  of  heredity." 
physical  nor  moral  courage  to  oppose  her,  and  I  sighed ;  the  good  man  was  terribly  con- 
Mrs.  Riley  took  peaceable  possession  of  our  vincing  as  usual.  It  was  like  listening  to 
fortress.  It  was  true  that  her  frank  recital  one  of  his  sermons  on  predestination  or  f ut- 
contained  but  a  poor  recommendation  of  ure  punishment.  However  the  soul  might 
her  temper,  which  liUly  justified  her  claim  rebel  against  these  doctrines,  under  his  ex- 
to  the  name  of  Riley;  still  there  was  some-  position  they  were  final,  absolute,  irrev- 
thing  to  me  quite  touching  in  her  devotion  ocable.  My  husband  had  said  that  Dr.  Cal- 
to  the  kid,  and  I  was  strongly  impressed  by  viii  Hardhacker  was  both  too  young  and  too 
her  evident  trutiif ulness,  an  impression  old.  He  was  not  young  enough  to  feel  the 
which  subsequent  events  never  erased.  unconscious  sympathy  for  mankind  which 

I  did  not  like  to  think  of  the  kid  alone  at  comes  from  the  abounding  good  fellowship 

the  factory,  and  I  feared  lest  the  overseer  and  good-nature  of  youth.    He  was  not  old 

in  the  absence  of  the  grandmother  might  enough  to  have  had  his  harsh  theories  of 
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life  mellowed  by  experience  of  sorrow  and  All  summer  long  the  two  young  people 
the  coDsolatioQ  that  comes  from  such  hu-  taught  each  other,  with  the  result  which 
man  sources  as  brotherly  love  and  pity.  IvaUiarine  had  hoped,  that  Ernest  was  re- 
After  my  guest  had  gone  I  found  Kath-  examined  and  passed  with  credit.    If  ifath- 
arine  washing  the  tea  things  with  vicious  arine  had  been  examined  at  the  same  time 
earnestness.    "  A  kid  of  the  goats  am  I  ?  "  it  would  have  been  discovered  that  she  too 
she  muttered.    **  Well  I  always  thought  his  had  masterad  the  text-book,  and  that  she 
sou  was  a  great  mutton-head,  and  I  '11  tell  had  a  remai'kable  aptitude  for  mechanics, 
him  of  it  now."  So  the  years  went  by,  and  Ernest  went 
'ilien  I  realized  that  Katharine  must  have  away  to  college.    After  graduation,  the  som- 
overheai'd  a  part  of  the  minister's  conversa-  mer  before  he  entered  the  law  school,  Kath- 
tion,  and  that  she  had  understood  more  than  I  arine  and  he  had  a  memorable  conversation 
had  supposed  her  capable  of  comprehending,  uuder  the  old  willow.     She  was  ei^teen 
I  thought  of  the  minister's  son  Ernest,  now  and  had  developed  into  a  beautifnl, 
a  quiet,  light-haired  boy,  whose  way  from  womanly  girl.    She  was  our  housekeeper  in 
school  lay  past  our  house,  and  who  carried  chief,  her  grandmother's  position  being  now 
Katharine's  books  for  her  gaUautly  as  they  only  a  nominal  one.    We  looked  upon  her 
came  and  went.    He  was  a  serious  boy  and  as  our  dauf^ter  and  our  childi-en  loved  her 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  when,  on  remark-  as  an  elder  sister.    I  had  Watched  her  in- 
lag  to  him  one  day  that  I  presumed  he  timacy  with   Ernest    Hardhacker    with  a 
would  become  a  minister,  he  replied :  <'  No  mother's  interest ;  I  think  Mrs.  Riley  watched 
ma'am,  I  am  not  good  enough.    I  shall  be  a  it  too,  though  the  shrewd  old  woman  said  . 
lawyer;  I  can  fight  for  the  right  in  that  nothing.     The  intimacy  culminated  as  I 
profession  too."    He  was  far  in  advance  of  had  vaguely  hoped  and  planned  it  might 
Katharine  in  his  studies,  but  not  what  is  Every  woman  is  by  nature  it  seems  to  me  a 
called  a  bright  boy.     He  studied  labori-  match-maker,  and  here  it   certainly    was 
ously  and  won  the  reward  of  a  high  rank  of  heaven  itself  that  had  made  the  match, 
scholarship,  but  Katharine  had  an  electric  they  were  such  exact  counterparts.    Ernest 
mind  that  leaped  at  conclusions  and  com-  would  be  an  anchor  to  tb^  girl,  sure  and  stead- 
prehended  formulas  at  a  glance.    In  spite  fast ;  a  solid  rock  to  which  to  cling,  faith- 
of  her  threat  that  she  would  inform  Ernest  ful,  sheltering.    Moreover,  marriage  with 
Hardhacker  that  she  considered  him  a  mut-  him  would  be  an  open  door  to  a  higher  life 
ton-head,  summer  and    winter  came    and  for  which  she  was  fitted  by  nature,  but  from 
went  and  they  were  still  good  friends.    Dur-  which  her  family  antecedents  shut  her  out. 
ing  the  summer  she  constructed  an  ingen-  "  I  need  you,  Katharine,"  Ernest  had  said 
ious  little  mill-wheel  in  the  meadow  brook  in  pressing  his  claims.    "  You  are  my  wings, 
to  amuse  my  children.    They  took  Ernest  my  inspiration.    Without  you  1  am  only  a 
to  see  it  on  one  of  his  visits.    He  looked  at  blunderer,  but  together  I  am  sure  we  can  do 
it  long  and  thoughtfully.      "  I  should  n't  great  things.    Will  you  not  promise  that 
wonder,"  he  said  at  last,  "  if  you  could  ex-  when  I  have  completed  my  law  course  you 
plain  to  me  this  lesson  in  my  physics  about  will  become  my  wife  ?  " 
the  hydraulic  ram.     I  never  could  get  it  "And  what    would   your  father  say  to 
through  my  head.    Physics  was  the  only  that  ?"  asked  Katharine  in  reply, 
study  I  did  not  pass  in  at  examination."  "  *  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  Uane  father 
"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Katharine.    She  and  mother,' "  said  the  young  man.     "  We 
took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  book.    "  Why  it 's  will  go  together  to  Colorado ;  if  father  will 
mostly  machinery,"  she  said,   "  I  should  n't  not  give  his  blessing  we  must  go  without  it." 
wonder  if  I  could  help  you  at  that.    Just  "And  shall  we  take  grandmother  too  ? " 
you  bring  your  book  here  every  afternoon  It  was  a  hard  question  but  he  stood  the 
and  we  '11  study  it  up  together  under  the  test.    "  If  you  wish  it,  Katharine." 
willow  there,  and  may  be  they  '11  give  you  a  .The   girl  broke  out  passionately,  "  No, 
private  examination  next  term."  Ernest,  I  do  not  wish  it.    I  only  asked  you 
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to  see  whether  you  would  be  ashamed  of  my  happy,  she  said,  but  held  herself  a  little  too 

folks.    You  're  a  good  fellow,  but  it  would  n't  much  above  the  Tough  Euders. 

be  right.    It  would  nearly  kill  your  father  Not  loug  after  Ernest  liardhacker  came 

to  have  you  marry  me.    He 's  been  a  good  home  and  set  up  his  law-office  we  heard  of 

father  to  you,  and  has  given  you  a  good  ed-  Katharine's  "rigger-ma-jigger"  again.   The 

ucation,  and  he  has  his  rights.    I  would  n't  simple,  unpretentious  girl  had  never  thought 

have  deserted  grandmother  if  you  had  not  of  her  invention  except  as  a  bit  of  labor-sav- 

been  willing  to  take  her,  and  you  must  not  ing  apparatus  to  aid  her  in  gaining  time  for 

disappoint  your  father."  reading  and  study.    But  Jim  Pigott,  the  su- 

*•  Then  you  will  not  marry  me,  Kath-  perintendent,  had  been  shrewd  enough  to 

arine?"  see  that  there  was  money  in  it,  had  copied 

"  Not  without  your  father's  consent."  her  work  and  had  sent  it  to  the  Patent  Of- 

'*  He  shall  send  you  a  welcome  to  our  fam-  fice  as  his  own  invention.    The  patent  had 

ily  written  in  his  own  hand."  been  granted,  he  had  introducedth«*miprove- 

fint  Ernest's  vacation  passed  and  the  let-  ment  in  his  employer's  mill,  in  return  for 

ter  did  not  come.    It  was  not  Ernest's  fault  which  he  had  been  received  into  the  firm, 

but  Dr.  Hardhacker  was  inexorable  and  so  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  a  fortune  from 

was  Katharine.     She  told  me  alftthis  before  its  sale  to  other  mill  owners, 

she  left  me.    ''  You  have  been  very  kind  to  Katharine  learned  this  first  from  Jim  Pig- 

me,Mr8.  Brown,  but  it 's  of  no  use,  you  can't  ott  himself.    '*  Stop  a  minute,"  he  said  to 

make  a  lamb  of  a  kid ;  if  it  could  have  been  her  as  she  was  leaving  after  work  hours, 

done,  Dr.  Hardhackov^would  not  have  let  me  **  You  'd  ought  to  a  been  smart  enough  to 

go  back  to  the  goats.    He  is  not  a  bad  man  have  got  the  start  of  me  on  this  here  iuven- 

at  heart,  only  a  little  hard.    I  was  made  for  tion.    Well,  there 's  nothing  mean  about  me ; 

the  high  rocks,  not  fA  the  fold."  what  do  you  say  to  a  partnership  ?  " 

She  arched  her  neck  proudly  as  she  spoke,  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  conscience 

and  her  hazel  eyes,  which  in  their  startled  enough  to  allow  me  some  of  the  profits?" 

shyness  had  often  reminded  me  of  those  of  asked  Katharine. 

a  young  fawn,  had  a  hunted  bat  defiant  look.  "  Exactly ;  you  can  have  the  whole  thing 

She  is  like  a  chamois,  I  thought,  that  has  made  out  in  your  name  if  you  say  so.    I  'd 

been  hard  pressed  but  which  feels  the  inac-  just  as  soon  it  should  be  called  the  Mrs.  Pig- 

oessible  crags  under  its  feet  at  last,  and  I  ott  improvement  as  the  Pigott.     Nobody 

had  not  the  heart  to  urge  her  to  stay  with  ever  gave  me  the  credit  of  being  a  lady's 

me  longer.    I  thought,  too,  rattier  bitterly  man,  but  I  told  you  before,  there  's  nothing 

of  the  sending  of  the  scape^at  into  the  mean  about  me." 

wilderness  for  sins  not  its  own.  Katharine  flushed  indignantly  and  turned 

"I  shall  take  grandmother  back  to  Tough  her  back  upon  him  without  a  word. 

End."  she  said.  ''  She  is  homesick  here,  and  Mrs.  Riley  on  hearing  of  this  was  filled 

has  only  staid  as  loug  as  this  because  she  with  indignation  and  fury, 

thought  it  was  giving  me  a  better  chance  in  "  I  '11  fix  him,"  she  cried ;  •*  I  '11  fix  that 

life.    I  can  easily  earn  a  livelihood  for  us  Jim  Pigott." 

both  at  the  factory,  and  she  will  be  happy  "Grandmother, grandmother," cried Kath- 

gossiping   with    her  old  cronies  over  the  arine  in  an  agony  of  fear, "  don't  attempt  to 

garden  fence."  thrash  him ;  you  are  not  so  strong  as  you 

Mrs.  Riley  called  on  me  occasionally  after  were  once." 

Aeir  removaL    I  sent  books  by  her  to  Kath-  "  No,  Katharine,  I  '11  not  tech  a  finger  to 

arine,  who  she  said  would  have  plenty  of  him,  never  you  fear ;  but  there 's  other  ways 

tune  to  read  them,  as  she  had  "fixed  some  to  come  up  with  him,  and  I  '11  have  the  law 

kind  of  a  rigger-ma-jigger,"  by  which  she  on  him,  if  it  takes  every  nickel  I  've  got  in 

could  tend  twice  as  many  bobbins  and  at  the  savings-bank,"  And  the  irate  old  lady, 

the  same  time  have  her  hands  free  enuring  tying  on  the  most  remarkable  structure  of  a 

two-tiiirda  of   the  work.    Katharine   was  bonneteverseen  even  in  Tough  End,  tramped 
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wrathf  ully  down  to    Ernest  Hardhacker's  resented  by  an  indigo  blue  apron  with  white 

law-office.    She  had  never  known  exactly  polka  dots  pinned  against  a  gaudy  balmoral. 

what  had  parted  the  two  young  people.  She  Pennons  of  nondescript  parti-colored  rags 

had  fancied  that  it  might  be  because  Kath*  fluttered  between. 

arine  was  poor.    If  so,  then  who  so  likely  to  '*  It  is  like  the  entrance  of  the  Cid  into 

do  all  that  could  be  done  in  securing  Kath-  Bengos,"  he  said  to  himself, 

arine  a  fortune  as  Ernest  ?    She  would  give  "  With  tapestry  and  broidery 

him  a  chance  to  win  the  money  and  a  wife  Their  walla  the  burghers  screen." 

with  it.    She  had  no  feeling  of  scorn  toward  But  it  was  in  no  triumphal  mood  that  he 

him  that  the  two  might  be  connected  in  his  climbed  the  street.    His  heart  was  heavy 

mind.    Money  was  a  good  thing ;  she  had  with  a  grief  and  a  disappointment.    The 

learned  so  from  the  want  of  it.  doors  on  either  hand  were  wide  open  to  catch 

Ernest  gave  her  little  encouragement  that  the  little  air  that  was  stirring,  and  he 
he  would  be  able  to  effect  anything.  In  or-  glanced  curiously  from  side  to  side  wonder- 
der  to  secure  the  patent  Jim  Pigott  had  per-  ing  where  Katharine  lived.  They  were 
jured  himself,  swearing  that  the  invention  dirty  doorways,  all  of  them,  and  nearly  all 
was  entirely  his  own,  and  matters  had  now  overflowed  with  babies.  Here  a  cluster  of 
gone  so  far  that  any  success  was  doubtful,  wiry,  blade-eyed,  vociferous  children  chat- 
However,  he  would  do  his  best.  tered  in  a  foreign  language,  and  the  smell 

The  first  hopeful  indication  was  when  Jim  of  garlic  steaming  up  from  the  ragout  cook- 

Pigott  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Riley  ing  within  proclaimed  their  Gallic  origin, 

and  offered  to  compromise  in  case  of  the  There  moon-faced  babies,  with  eyes  like  for- 

withdrawal  of  the  suit  This  proposition  was  get-me-nots  afloat  in  a  dish  of  milk,  sat  trao- 

met  with  utter  contempt  by  Mrs.  RDey ;  she  quilly   on  a  curb-stone  and  floated  little 

**  Viewed  the  triumph  from  ajEM*,  boats  of  peanut  shells  in  the  canals  of  dirty 

And  seiaed  It  with  her  eye."  water,  which  dripped  from  doorsteps  where 

El-nest  was  in  Washington  but  he  might  their  Teutonic  mothers  were  gratifying  the 

be  expected  to  return  soon,  for  the  suit  was  national  passion  for  moist,  clean  interiors 

in  progress  and  could  not  last  much  longer,  and  sloppy  sidewalks.    Ireland  and  Africa 

It  was  a  sultry  day  in  July  when  he  were  carrying  on  an  hereditary  strife  further 
stepped  from  the  cars  and  wearily  climbed  on.  But  here,  a  little  back  from  the  side- 
Zion  street,  the  steep,  ill-paved  alley- way  walk,  shouldered  aside  by  the  grimy  brick 
on  which  Mrs.  Riley  lived.  It  was  Thurs-  tenement  houses,  was  a  dilapidated,  two- 
day,  but  every  day  was  washing-day  at  story  wooden  house  wit  ha  gable  in  the  roof, 
Tough  End,  and  an  intricate  system  of  and  just  outside  the  gable  a  shoe-box  filled 
clothes-lines  stretched  from  the  roofs  and  with  blossoming  flowers.  Katharine  lived 
upper  windows,  festooning  the  street  with  here.  Mrs.  Riley  spied  him  from  the  win- 
gaily  colored  fluttering  drapery.  There  was  dow  and  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  greeting. 
one  house  that  seemed  the  center  of  a  per-  "  But  you  're  clean  tuckered  out,**  she 
feet  spider  web  of  clothes-lines.  It  reminded  exclaimed,  interrupting  herself, "  and  you  've 
Ernest  of  a  man  of  war  with  every  yard  a  black  band  on  your  hat;  you  don't  mean 
decked  with  flags  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  to  say  any  of  your  folks  is  dead?** 
theadmirah  Indeed  the  flags  of  all  nations  "My  father,'*  replied  Ernest  simfdy. 
might  by  a  little  play  of  the  imagination  be  ^  Can  I  see  Katharine  ?  " 
discovered  here.  A  shabby  green  table  cloth  Mrs.  Riley  hurried  up  stairs  and  cavght 
might  stand  for  that  of  Erin,  a  rising-snn  her  granddaughter's  hands.  "  He 's  oome," 
bed  quilt  near  by  made  a  gorgeous  spot  of  she  said,  giving  free  rein  to  her  imaginar 
color,  a  strip  of  faded  Brussels  carpeting  tion,  **  and  he  wants  you  to  marry  him,  for 
flapped  strongly,  and  its  garland  of  roses  his  pa's  dead,  an'  your  money  is  worth  as 
gave  it  a  tarnished  semblance  to  an  em-  much  to  him  as  any  other  woman's  money." 
broidered  velvet  banner  in  some  Roman  Katharine  stood  still,  dased  by  the  new 
procession.    The  stars  and  stripes  wore  rep-  thought :  *^  He  has  come  back  to  me  because 
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I  am  a  rich  woman?   Then  he  may  go  away  **8ay  that  for  your  services  Katharine 

without  me."  Riley  relinquishes  all  claim  to  her  fortune.** 

**  Now,  Katharine,  don't  you  be  a  fool.    I  •   He  looked  up  sadly.    "  My  poor  child,  I  ^' 

thought  yon  liked  him.    You  did  n't  use  to  did  not  succeed,  the  decision  went  against 

be  selfish  when  you  was  a  little  gal.    Of  us    and    Jim    Pigott  is  still  the  wrongful 

course  your  money  can  help  him,  an'  I  did  n't  owner  of  your  property.    You  have  no  for- 

thiok  you  was  so  downright  mean  as  to  re-  tune,  Katharine,  or  rather  your  fortune  is 

fuse  it  to  him.'*  yourself,  and  you  have  just  made  that  over 

"  He  may  have  it,"  said  Katharine.   There  tome.    You  will  not  take  back  your  bond, 

was  something  very  stately,  very  different  will  you  ?  " 

from  the  old  days  in  which  they  studied  And  Katharine  did  not  take  it  back, 
physics  together,  in  the  way  in  which  Kath*  Afterwards  in  the  study  of  the  dead  minis- 
arine  swept  into  the  shabby  little  parlor,  ter  Katherine  found  the  welcome  which 
It  was  as  though  the  calico  skirts  had  already  Ernest  had  promised  his  father  should  write 
changed  to  velvet  folds.  **  You  have  been  — a  little  volume  of  poetry  hidden  away  be- 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  suit,  Mr.  tween  doctrinal  works  by  the  early  Chris- 
Ual'dhacker.  The  money  never  could  have  tian  fathers,  and  in  the  volume  a  few  verses 
been  regained  but  for  you,  it  belongs  to  you  marked  with  Katharine's  name  written  in 
rightfully  and  I  want  you  should  have  it,  at  the  margin. 

least  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  your  trouble."  u « He  »Tes  the  sheep,  the  goats  he  doth  not  save/ 

''  But,  Katharine,"  he  cried  in  pei*plexity.       So  rang  TertuUian's  sentenoe 

"  I  do  not  want  anything  for  my  trouble,  as       ^"*  *^®  sighed, 

11  -1.      on.         •          1.        ux    X  The  infant  Church  I 

yon  call  it    There  is  no  trouble  for  me  any-      ^  .,^  ^^^  Catacomhe 

where  when  I  am  serving  you."  With  eye  suffused  but  heart  inspired  true, 

•*  But  I   will  not  have  it,"  she  exclaimed,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^"^^^^  subterranean  where  she  hid 

-,ouk„owhowton.akeo«tthepaperBaad  Zl::'<Z'sreS'^t::ZTJ^t:;.- 

you  must  do  as  I  wish."  And  on  his  shoulders,  not  a  lamb,  a  kid." 

**  What  do  you  wish,  Katharme  ?"  Lizzit  W.  Champney, 
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|£  are  having  serious  times  of  late  in  for  him.  Mr.  Holdfast  got  angry  at  this,  and 
Nooktown.  The  church  is  in  a  tu-  refused  to  pay  what  he  had  subscribed  for 
mult.  Some  are  in  favor  of  tne  min-  the  support  of  preaching.  The  church  tried  to 
ister,  and  some  are  not.  Church  make  him  pay.  The  church  sued  Mr.  Hold- 
meetings  are  the  order  of  the  day;  we  have  fast  for  his  subscription ;  and  then  Mr.  Hold- 
them  after  every  meaL  Things  ai'e  greatly  fast  sued  the  church  for  pulling  down  his 
mixed.  The  strife  runs  high,  and  the  bitter-  fence.  Finally  it  seemed  best  to  drop  Mr. 
ness  increases.  First  there  was  trouble  about  Holdfast  from  the  church.  The  minister,  Mr. 
the  prayer-meetings.  Some  thought  there  was  Ernest,  favored  the  plan.  Then  the  whole 
too  much  singing  and  not  prayer  enough,  church  began  to  take  sides ;  some  for  Mr.  Er- 
Olhera  thought  there  were  too  many  prayers  nest,  and  some  for  Mr.  Holdfast.  Mr.  Ernest 
and  not  singing  and  '*  exhortation  "  enough,  said  he  had  doubted  for  a  long  time  Mr.  Hold- 
Some  of  the  members  would  get  displeased  fast's  sincerity.  Mr.  Holdfast  has  discovered 
wiUi  the  others,  and  then  sit  far  back  in  the  that  Mr.  Ernest  is  unfit  for  his  position  as 
loom  and  do  nothing,  while  the  rest  had  to  minister,  and  thinks  he  ought  to  be  removed ; 
<to  the  whole.  Then  somebody  found  that  and  with  his  friends  is  tryiug  to  remove  him. 
brother  Holdfast's  fence  extended  beyond  The  best  friend  Mr.  Holdfast  has  on  his 
kis  bounds,  on  to  the  church  property.  The  side  is  Mr.  Strong,  our  representative  in  the 
ekoreh  requested  Mr.  Holdfast  to  move  it  I^egislature.  Mr.  Strong  says  he  has  mis- 
back.   He  zef  used,  and  the  church  moved  it  trusted  Mr.  Ernest's  unfitness  i6x  some  time ; 
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**  but  did  n't  like  to  speak  of  it"    Says  he  pay  a  cent  to  support  him.    He  never  had 

knows  Mr.   Ernest  brought  up  this  fence  paid  anything  for  this  man,  he  said,  and,  for 

affair  on  purpose  to  get  Mr.  Holdfast  inta  his  pai't,  he  never  would.    If  the  church  had 

trouble,  and  get  him  out  of  the  church,  kept  their  old  minister,  he  would  have  paid 

Says  he  can  prove  it  by  witnesses.    Says  he  something.    They  never  ought  to  have  let 

don't  know  but  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  this  their  old  minister  go;  and  now, for  his'part, 

up  before,  "  but  did  n't  like  to  speak  of  it."  he  thought  it  was  "a  judgment  upon  *em  for 

He  says,  too,  that  he  himself  has  been  shame-  letting  him  go."    At  this,  Brother  Thomas 

fully  ti*eated  by  Mr.   Ernest      Says  Mr.  got  up,  (he  is  on  the  minister's  side.)  and 

Ernest  tried  to  hinder  his  election  la^t  spring  said  he  was  convinced  that  Deacon  Charles 

by  advising  people  not  to  vote  for  him,  be-  only  talked  in  this  'way  simply  to  get  rid  of 

cause  he  wasn*t  right  on  the  temperance  paying  his  part  toward  the  gospel.    The 

question.    He  says  he  don't  think  the  min-  brother,  he  said,  never  had  paid  much  of 

ister  has  treated  him  quite  fairly  ever  since  anything  for  the  gospel ;  and  he  thought 

he  came  to  town.    He  had  thought  some-  the  less  he  said  the  better.    Those  who  pay 

times  that  he  would  bring  up  the  matter  be-  the  least  always  talk  the  loudest 
fore  the  church;  "but  didn't  like  to  speak        Brother  Thomas  talked  quite  a  while  in 

of  it"  this  strain ;  and  the  deacon  looked  pretty 

David  Drew  is  ap:ainst  the  minister  also,  well  cut  up.    People  say  there  is  a  good  deal 

He  says  he  feels  that  his  pastor  has  survived  of  truth  in  it.    Brother  Grey  is  another  that 

his  usefulness  in  the  church.    Has  felt  so  for  opposes  the  minister.    He  says  he 's  not  felt 

some  time ;  could  n't  help  the  feeling.    He  quite  satisfied  for  some  time.    He  is  afraid 

feels  that  it  would  be  a  painful  duty  to  in-  the  minister  isn't  heavenly  minded.    Well 

vestigate  the  charges  against  the  pastor,  but  the  gossips  have  taken  that  up.    They  say 

feels  it  ought  to  be  done.    He  had  heard  that  about  three  months  ago  the  minister 

that  the  minister  was  charged  with  false-  spoke  to  Brother  Grey's  son  one  night  in  the 

hood;  he  felt  sorry;  hoped  it  wasn't  true,  prayer-meeting  for  laughing.    And  they  say 

but  felt  afraid  it  might  be.    A  few  days  ago,  that  Brother  Grey  has  felt  hard  ever  since ; 

his  daughter  was  about  to  be  married,  but  and  that  before  the  prayer-meeting  affaii*  the 

he  felt  it  would  n't  be  right  for  a  minister  minister  was  heavenly  minded  enough,  so 

suspected  of  falsehood  to  perform  the  cere-  far  as  Brother  Giey  was  concerned, 
mony.      The  bridegroom  did  n't  care  who        Queerest  of  all  is  that  young  Grey  takes 

married  them,  if  he  only  got  married;  but  up  on  the  minister's  side ;  and  says  he  don't 

the    daughter   thought  that  perhaps  they  blame  Mr.  Ernest  for  speaking  to  him ;  and 

might  feel  a  little  more  as  though  they  were  he  would  liave  done  the  same  thing  himself 

really  married  if  a  man  who  was  truthful  if  he  had  been  the  minister.    Nobody  knows 

should  marry  them.     They  decided  to  send  how  the  thing  will  turn  out.    Some  say  if 

for  the  Ducksport  minister ;  but  he  was  away  Mr.  Ernest  goes  away  they  '11  never  step  in-  ^, 

from  home.     Then  they  sent  for  the  Heath-  side  of  the  church  again  as  long  as  they  live;  Wk 

field  minister;  but  he  had  a  funeral  to  attend,  and  others  say  that  they'll  never  go  inside 

Mr.  Morris  in  the  next  town  was  sick ;  and  the  church  again  while  he  stays.    Some  say 

Mr.  Grossman  in  the  next  town  beyond  had  they'll  build  a  new  church  for  him;   and 

to  deliver  a  political  address.     People  began  others  say  they'll  have  to  send  out  of  town 

to  think  that  the  poor  couple  would  never  for  people  to  fill  it.    Mr.  Ernest  has  offered 

be  able  to  marry.    Some  one  was  found  at  to  resign,  but  his  friends  won't  let  him. 

last;  but  the  affair  made  the  villaG:e  quite  Time  will  decide  how  the  affair  will  end; 

lively  for  a  time.     The  gossips  had  all  the  but  that  little  fence  trouble  has  grown  won- 

business  they  could  attend  to ;  and  looked  derf  ully.    If  there  could  be  such  a  religious 

happy.    Deacon  Charles  is  another  who  is  growth    in  the  place,  there   would  be  a 

against  the   minister.     He  thinks,  for  his  great  change  here,  to  say  the  least    The 

part,  that  such  a  minister  ought  not  to  be  millennium  would  be  here  in  six  months, 
supported ;  and,  declares  that  he  will  never »  Carl  Clinton. 
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GOOD  MANNERS  AND  EQUAL  BIGHTS.  ^^^  ^^^  seat  has  no  Beat  at  all,  you  are  simply  rob- 
bing that  person  of  what  belongs  to  him.    The 
OLrrENESS,"  said  Witherspoon  "  is  real  writer  of  this  not  long  ago  saw  a  well-dressed 
kindness,  kindly  expressed."  That  defini-  lady  sit  for  an  hour  and  look  in  the  face  of  an 
tion  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  is  equally  well-dressed  man  who  stood  during  all 
an  element  in  courtesy  to  which  it  does  not  that  time  and  held  a  young  child  in  his  arms  be- 
reach.    The  courteous  man  not  only  shows  cause  there  was  no  vacant  seat  in  the  car  save 
kindness  to  others,  he  is  careful  al^o  to  respect  ©ne  in  which  this  lady  had  placed  some  small  par- 
tiieir  rights.  eels  of  hers,  and  which  she  did  not  offer  to  relin- 
Unfortunately  the  two  traits  aro  not  always  quish.    The  man  had  paid  for  the  seat,  and  it 
foand  in  company.    There  are  those  who  are  fond  belonged  to  him.    The  lady  had  not  paid  for  the 
of  showing  you  favors,  but  who  are  not  at  all  seat  and  it  did  not  belong  to  her.    She  would  have 
scrupulous  about  encroaching  upon  your  rights,  been  greatly  insulted  if  she  had  been  called  a 
Indeed,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  feel  that  be-  robber,  but  what  was  she  doing  ?    In  some  way 
cause  they  have  shown  you  favors  they  are  en-  she  ought  to  have  been  delicately  admonished 
tided  to  disregard  your  rights.    Their  notion  of  that  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  her  is  not 
courtesy  is  narrow  and  poor.    That  rare  and  pre-  one  of  the  rights  of  woman,  and  that  it  is  evidence 
cious  virtue  always  proves  itself  by  a  delicate  and  of  a  lack  of  good-breeding, 
chivalrous  respect  for  the  smallest  rights  of  the  You  secure,  by  the  payment  of  a  good  round 
humblest  persons.  sum,  a  berth  in  a  sleeping  car.    That  should  en- 
One  often  finds  occasion  for  lamenting  the  rar-  title  you  to  immunity  from  disturbance  by  yonr 
ity  of  this  virtue.    Can  it  be  true  that  the  average  fellow  passengers.    Unhappily  it  does  not  always. 
American  is  so  intent  on  maintaining  his  own  Not  long  ago  a  train  stopped  at  midnight  in  a 
rij;hts  that  he  takes  but  little  thought  for  the  large  town  at  the  West  where  it  was  to  remain 
rights  of  other  people  ?    Let  us  remember  that  for  twenty  minutes.    Into  the  sleeping  car  of  that 
"eqnal  rights  "  is  a  two-edged  phrase;  it  asks  train  came  three  passengers,  two  males  and  a.fe- 
not  only  that  my  rights  shall  be  equal  to  other  male.    It  appeared  that  they  had  just  met  in  the 
men's;  it  promises  also  that  their  rights  shall  station,  and  on  entering  the  car  they  were  ex- 
be  equal  to  mine.    Those  who  make  the  demand  changing  loud  greetings.    They  sat  down  in  one 
oaght  to  keep  the  promise.     We  have  tried  to  of  the  sections  and  went  on  with  their  conversa- 
carry  out  the  docti'ine  in  politics;  now  let  us  see  tion,  without  any  lowering  of  their  tones.    The 
if  we  cannot  make  room  for  it  in  our  social  life,  porter  of  the  car  was  absent  while  the  train 
80  that  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  railway  car,  waited  in  the  station,  and  after  he  returned  he 
and  the  boarding-house,  and  the  concert  hall,  and  seemed  to  be  too  timid  to  rebuke  the  talkers,  so 
wherever  human  beings  congregate  the  rights  of  they  kept  on  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  talking 
all  shall  be  respected.  and  laughing  much  louder  after  the  train  started 
If  you  pay  half-a-dollar  for  admission  to  a  con-  than  before.    The  fact  that  there  were  a  dozen 
cert  or  any  other  entertainment,  you  have  a  right  other  passengers  in  that  car,  all  of  whom  were 
to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  which  you  in  their  bertlis,  and  all  of  whom  had  purchased  a 
pay  for;  and  persons  who  come  tramping  into  the  right  to  sleep  in  the  car,  was  a  fact  of  which  they 
room  while  the  entertainment  is  in  progress,  or  were  utterly  oblivious.    Yet  these  persons  evi- 
who  go  tramping  out  before  it  is  concluded,  or  dently  belonged  to  what  is  called  good  society, 
who  by  bustle  and  whispering  prevent  you  from  Their  language  was  grammatical,  their  dress  was 
hearing  what  you  came  to  hear,  are  robbing  you  faultless,  one  of  the  males  was  a  clergyman, 
of  that  which  belongs  to  you.    These  persons  This  was  a  glaring  example  of  a  kind  of  con- 
would  not,  of  course,  steal   half-a-dollar  out  of  duct  that  is  witnessed  continually  iu  all  our  pub- 
•your  pockefc-book,  but  if  they  willfully  spoil  that  lie  conveyances  and  in  all  our  public  houses.    A 
which  cost  yon  half-a-dollar,  their  act  is  essential  company  of  young  people  who  sing  until  eleven 
hirceny.    Well-bred  persons  never  do  any  of  these  o'clock  in  the  saloon  of  a  river  steamboat,  with 
things,  because  well-bred  persons  are  always  care-  persons  trying  to  sleep  in  the  state-rooms  around 
fill  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  them,  can  hardly  be  called  "  good  company." 
If  you  pay  for  one  seat  in  a  railway  car  you  Guests  of  a  hotel,  departing  early  in  the  morning » 
are  entitled  to  that  one  seat;  but  if  you  occupy  before  the  rest  have  risen,  and  filling  the  halls 
two  seats,  while  any  decent  person  who  has  paid  with  unnecessary  noise  as  they  go,  aro  not  well- 
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bred  pers<HU  because  tbey  do  not  respect  the  people  are  doing  to  impoTerish  and  destroy  humMi 

rights  oi  others.    Boisterous  talking  and  langh-  beings,  a  society  with  a  longer  name  than  that  of 

ing  in  a  railway  oar  encroaches  npon  the  righu  Bei^h's  would  soon  arise  for  their  suppression, 

of  those  who  sit  near.    It  may  be  that  they  are  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  largely  due  to 

trying  to  read  or  to  think,  and  the  time  of  which  these  peripatetic  medicine  men.    It  is  upon  this 

they  would  be  glad  to  make  good  use  is  consumed  class  that  they  chiefly  prey.    People  of  some  in- 

by  the  selfishness  of  their  neighbors.  teUigenoe  and  property  are  occasionally  drawn 

Young  people  are  especially  prone  to  offend  in  into  their  toils,  but  the  great  mass  of  their  pa- 

this  way.    In  their  eager  pursuit  of  fun  they  often  tients  are  persons  in  moderate  or  needy  circum- 

Mhow  a  great  disregard  for  the  comfort  of  those  stances. 

about  them.    Many  a  church  sociable  and  fesUval  The  utter  ignorance  of  these  traveling  qnaeks 

is  turned  into  a  very  bedlam  of  confusion  by  the  is  evident   enough  frcmi  their  advertisements, 

conduct  of  the  children  who  are  so  bent  on  having  The  illiteracy  and  stupidity  of  these  manifestoes 

a  good  time  that  they  effectoally  prevent  every-  would  convince  any  person  of  discriminatkm  that 

body  else  from  having  any  enjoyment  at  all.  their  authors  were  not  scientific  men.    A  physi- 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  children 's  rights,  dan  who  clamors  for  patients  through  the  columns 

and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  their  rights  have  of  the  newspaper  in  tawdry  rhetoric  and  doggerel 

sometimes  been  too  much  abridged,  but  it  is  quite  ^erse  must  be  an  impostor.    Any  fairly  intelli- 

important  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  gent  person  would  be  sure  of  that.    Yet  just  such 

forget  that  grown  folks  have  rights  as  well  as  advertisements  bring  in  scores  of  customers,  and 

themselves.  ^ake  out  of  every  considerable  town  thousands  of 

This  homily  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  dollars  annually, 

elementary,  but  the  justification  of  it  will  not  be  The  appeal  of  these  gentry  is  generally  made  to 

denied    by  any  observant   person  who  walks  the  superstition  of  their  patrons,  rather  than  to 

abroad.    And  all  who  wish  to  l>e  or  to  keep  good  their  reason,  and  it  is  not  made  in  vain.    The 

company  may  well  bear  in  mind  that  courtesy  is  "  Doctor  "  is  "  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son," 

founded  upon  justice  not  less  than  kindness,  and  or'he  is  a  "  bom  healer,"  or  some  other  snpei^ 

requires  a  scrupulous  observance  of  all  the  rights  natural  gifts  are  asserted.    He  has  testimonials 

of  others.  innumerable  of  incurables  that  he  has  cured,  of 

'  miracles  that  he  has  wrought.    The  bigger  the 

YOUB  MONEY  AND  YOUR  LIFE.  "'»''  *^«  ""»"  "«*"'  "  ^  ^'^I'Tf'  }",  ^  ** 

ma^im  of  a  great  many  people  that  nothing  bnt 

Thb  ancient  highwayman  was  a  considerate  the  incredible  is  worth  credence,  and  that  the 

person.     His  demands  might  sometimes  seem  impossible  always  happens.     The  fact  that  a 

urgent,  but  they  kept  within  certain  bounds.    He  statement  contradicts  all  their  experience  Is  a 

gave  you  a  choice  of  evils.    If  you  would  surren-  reason  why  they  should  believe  it.    Such  a  vein 

der  your  money  you  might  keep  your  life,  and  of  superstition  runs  through  the  popular  mind 

doubtless  he  often  praised  himself  for  easing  yon  and  the  quack  doctors  work  it,  with  rich  returns, 

of  that  which  might  have  proved  to  you  a  snare  These  impostors  are  apt  to  be  great  foea  of  the 

while  he  granted  you  the  most  precious  of  earthly  churches.    The  majority  of  them  are  Spiritista, 

blessings.  and  they  are  always  fond  of  denouncing  the  min- 

The  modem  quack  doctor  is  a  much  more  blood-  isters  and  the  churches  for  their  neglect  of  the 
thirsty  character.  He  has  no  such  scruples  as  the  poor,  while  they  boast  their  own  pUlanthropy. 
highwayman,  and  no  such  moderation  in  his  de-  But  we  have  known  quite  a  number  of  instances 
mands.  With  him  there  is  no  alternative.  He  in  which  these  gentry  have  filled  their  own  pock- 
wants  your  money  and  your  life.  When  he  has  ets  with  money  contributed  by  the  churches  that 
got  your  money  he  goes  on  to  deprive  you  of  they  were  reviling  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  that 
your  life.  He  makes  you  pay  him  heavily  for  they  were  plundering, 
putting  you  to  death.  Their  philanthropy  fs  pretty  much  confined  to 

Precisely  how  large  is  the  addition  made  by  their  hand-bills.    When  they  come  to  deal  with 

these  blood-suckers  to  our  bills  of  mortality  will  individual  patients  they  are  as  relentless  as  they 

never  be  known  until  the  judgment  day.    And  it  are  mercenary.    One  of  them  was  called,  not 

would  be  difilcult,  no  doubt,  to  estimate  the  long  ago,  to  attend  upon  a  poor  widow  who  was 

amount  of  money  that  they  annually  extort  from  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.    It  was  per- 

their  victims.    Those  who  have  some  means  of  fectly  evident  that  she  could  not  live  a  month, 

knowing  the  condition  and   the  habits  of  the  yet  this  "  healer "  assured  her  with  the  greatest 

humbler  classes  are  aware  that  the  amount  is  emphasis  that  he  could  cure  her  speedily,  without 

very  large.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  facts  cannot  be  medicine,  by  "  the  laying  on  of  hands.'*    He 

brought  to  light.    Will  not  General  Walker  try  must  have  twenty  dollars,  however,  immediately, 

to  include  this  item  in  the  tables  of  the  next  cen-  The  poor  woman,  who  was  in  very  destitute  cir- 

Bus?    If  it  were  only  known  how  much  these  cumstanoes,  managed  to  get  half  o^  that  amount, 
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•iidoBTeoeiviiigit»lMinomisedtooaIltli6Mcond  tempemiiee  oonld  be  sensibly  abated,  no  we)l- 

tkae.  At  his  second  Tisit,  by  dint  of  an  imperious  disposed  petson  would  hesitate  about  supporting 

sad  Uueatening  manner  he  contrived  to  get  five  it.    We  are  not  i^epared  to  deny  that  such  would 

doUan  more,  and  on  the  tiiird  visit,  becaose  the  be  the  result.    But  there  are  one  or  two  consid- 

remaiaiag  five  dollars  were  not  forthcoming  he  orations  that  the  advocates  of  the  plan  must  not 

fltormed  and  cursed,  until  the  poor  woman  was  lose  sight  ot, 

naariy  frightened  to  death,  and  then  left  her,  liter-  The  first  is  that  they  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 

sliy  for  good.   Xhisisonly  a  specimen  of  the  way  women.    It  is  still  an  open  question  whether 

in  which  the  traveling  medicine  men  work  upon  enough  of  them  would  take  part  in  such  a  ballot- 

the  anxieties  and  the  fears  of  their  patients  to  ing  seriously  to  affect  the  result  of  it.    Women, 

extort  from  them  their  money.    They  do  not  it  has  been  argued,  are  deeply  interested  in  the 

tairy  long  enough  in  a  place  to  have  their  base-  public  schools.    Yet  only  about  two  thousand  of 

ness  and  cruelty  exposed ;  the  itinerant  method  is  them  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  ex* 

the  only  one  that  they  could  safely  practice,  tended  to  them  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of 

They  are  a  detestable  race,  and  it  is  hard  for  any  voting  for  members  of  the  school  committee, 

one  who  watches  their  operations  to  keep  from  There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  that  solid  pha- 

'*  laying  hands  "  on  some  of  them  in  a  manner  lanx  of  women  standing  around  the  polls  and  vot- 

not  altogether  apostolic.  ing  **  No  license,"  would  not  be  very  large;  and 

What  is  the  remedy  ?    There  is  but  one,  and  that  there  might  be  quite  a  considerable  phalanx, 

thst  is  the  one  on  wiiich  we  are  forced  to  rely  for  more  or  less  solid,  voting  on  the  other  side  of  the 

the  enre  of  many  of  the  wont  evils — the  increase  question. 

of  btelligence  among  the  people.  Legal  prosecu-  Another  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  in  the  prob> 
tions  of  these  impostors  would  be  likely  to  avail  lem  of  suppressing  drunkenness  by  law  it  is  much 
nothing;  they  would  at  once  i^pear  in  the  role  of  less  difficult  to  get  laws  enacted  than  to  get 
msityrs,  suffering  persecution  at  the  hands  of  them  enforced.  "No  license"  and  prohibition 
the  regular  practitionere,  and  the  notoriety  might  have  been  voted  over  and  over  again  in  commu- 
ineiease  their  revenues.  But  as  the  people  be-  nities  where  the  sale  of  liquor  has  gone  right  on 
eomemore  Intelligent  and  less  superstitious  the  with  but  little  Interruption.  There  is  scarcely  a' 
field  of  their  operations  will  be  contracted,  and  community  in  which,  if  the  laws  now  existing 
the  amount  ot  their  gains  reduced.  Relatively  were  thoroughly  enforced,  there  would  not  be  a 
their  number  is  now  small  compared  with  what  great  diminution  of  drunkenness.  If  the  laws 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Simon  Magus.  And  the  day  now  existing  are  not  enforced,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
will  come  when  it  will  be  plain  to  all  that  igno-  how  more  stringent  laws  could  be,  unless  some 
ranee  and  boastfnlness  are  not  the  proper  qualifi-  greater  efficiency  could  be  added  to  the  maclifnery 
cations  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  when  of  administration.  We  want  not  better  laws  so 
the  mooenary  cruelty  of  these  quacks  shall  be  so  much  as  we  want  the  power  to  execute  what  we 
dearly  exposed  that  all  good  people  will  bear  bave.  And  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  ladies  pro- 
witness  against  them  and  all  respectable  news-  po«e  to  do  anything  for  us  in  this  direction.  It 
papers,  especially  those  calling  themselves  relig-  is  the  business  of  detecting  and  arresting  and  pun- 
ions,  will  refose  to  print  their  advertisements,  ishing  the  violators  of  laws  that  languishes— a 

business  that  requires  more  pluck  and  prowess 
than  our  administrators  generally  are  possessed 
of;  and  we  do  not  see  bow  our  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Unions  can  help  us  very  much  in  this. 


HOME  PROTECTION. 


That  project  which  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  We  are  not,  therefore,  looking  for  results  from 
is  championing  with  so  much  tact  and  courage  this  measure  quite  so  signal  as  our  friends  are 
and  enthusiasm,  and  which  is  known  as  the  proj-  given  to  forecasting.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
ect  for  "  Home  Protection  **  must  commend  it-  measure  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  that  when 
BeU  to  the  attention,  if  not  to  the  support,  of  all  women  do  demand  the  right  to  protect  their 
who  wish  to  see  drunkenness ,^^estrained.  The  homes  by  the  ballot  that  demand  cannot  with  any 
project  is  that  the  question  of  licensing  the  sale  of  show  of  justice  be  refused, 
mtoxicating  drinks  shall  be  determined  in  every  As  a  half-way  measure  looking  to  the  same  re- 
eonuDunity  by  ballot  in  which  women  of  lawful  suit  it  was  proposed  last  winter  in  the  Illinois 
age  shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  same  Legislature  to  grant  no  license  in  any  community 
manner  as  men.  The  expectation  is  that  the  great  except  upon  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
majority  of  women  will  vote  against  licensing  the  tered  residents,  males  and  females,  of  the  corn- 
sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  that  by  their  munity.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  plan  would 
aid  tippling  shops  will  be  altogether  abolished.  not  prove  more  effective  than  the  other.    The 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interest  of  women  women  who  would  not  take  the  pains  to  vote 

hi  this  question  is  as  great  as  that  of  men ;  and  would  be  very  likely  to  refuse  to  sign  a  liquor 

if  by  a  method  as  simple  as  this  the  evils  of  in-  dealer's  petition.    It  would  be  much  easier  for  the 
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liquor  sellers  to  carry  tJie  town  for  license,  even  land,  which  should  be  handsomely  laid  oat,  and 

with  women  voting,  than  it  would  be  for  them  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  school,  working  under 

obtain  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  all  the  res-  the  direction  of   the  teacher,  should  cultivate 

ideuts,  male  and  female,  to  their  petitions  for  li-  and  keep  in  order.    This  garden  should  contains 

cense.  selection  of  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  idain 

The  measure  failed  of  success,  because  against  and  meadow,  mountain  and  wood  of  the  region, 
it  was  arrayed  the  vast  liquor  interest  of  the  samples  of  the  home  evergreen  and  foliage  trees, 
State  of  Ulinois.  Tbis  fact  furnishes  to  the  keep-  a  collection  of  the  chief  poisonous  plants  of  the 
ers  of  the  dramshops  themselves  and  to  all  who  region,  a  nursery  for  fruit,  and  beds  of  flowera 
apologize  for  them  a  suggestive  subject  for  med-  aud  vegetables  with  hot-beds  and  the  various  ap- 
itation.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  unwilling  to  pliances  of  a  kitchen  garden.  The  variety  would 
submit  this  question  to  the  women  of  their  com-  depend  on  the  size  of  the  plot,  and  the  resources 
munities  ?  It  is  because  they  know  that  the  of  the  district,  and  there  would  necessarily  be  a 
women  of  their  communities  are  the  consistent  difference  between  the  garden  of  a  city  school 
foes  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  that  of  one  in  the  country. 
It  is  because  they  know  that  the  women  who  live  The  design  is  that  the  children  should  learn  in 
in  the  homes  round  about  their  shops  have  abun-  these  gardens  the  names  and  uses  of  the  several 
daut  reasons  for  wishing  that  their  doors  might  plants  and  the  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is 
never  again  be  opened.  This  may  not  be  a  con-  found  that  they  take  great  pleasure  in  their  gar- 
elusive  proof  that  theirs  is  a  bad  business,  but  it  dens  and  great  pride  in  keeping  them  in  order; 
squints  very  hard  in  that  direction.  and  the  knowledge  that  they  thus  gain  must  be 

of  incalculable  value  to  them. 
Those  who  wish  further  information  on  this 

A  GERMAN  NOTION  subject  would  do  well  to  read  the  pamphlet  of 

Professor  Schwab  which  has  been  translated  by 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  Centennial  Exposi-  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and  published  in  New  York 

tion  was  experienced  by  the  Universal  Yankee,  i>y  M.  L.  Holbrook.    The  Professor  is  an  entho- 

in  finding  out  how  much  the  effete  despotisms  of  siast,  and  his  elaborate  plans  would  probably 

Europe  really  know  about  keeping  school.    Jon-  need  some  modification  to  make  them  work  in 

athan  had  had  a  vague  idea  that  good  schools  ex-  America;  but  the  fundamental  idea  of  connec^ 

isted  only  in  his  own  land;  aud  here  he  saw  ing  a  garden  with  every  school  is  one  that  strikes 

models  of  European  school  houses  and  school  fur-  us  as  altogether  practicable.    There  is  no  other 

niture,  and  exhibitions  of  the  methods  and  ap-  form  of  industrial  education  that  could  be  so 

paratus  of  teaching  which  convinced  him  that  a  easily  set  in  operation,  or  that  would  prove  so 

great  deal  of  intelligent  work  is  done  in  the  old  universally  useful,  especially  in  this  country, 

countries  for  ihe  education  of  the  young.   Doubt-  But  who  will  teach  the  teachers  ? 
less  he  remained  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the 
schools  of  his  own  country  were  better  than  those 
of  any  other;  but  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
even  in  the  art  of  keeping  school  America  may 


A  BOY'S  POEMS. 


learn  something  from  European  masters.  Wb  have  on  our  table  a  small  pamphlet  of 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those  modern  theories  what  are  called  poems  -by  a  boy.    They  are  not 

and  methods  by  which  the  whole  system  of  edu-  poems,  however;  and  the  only  title  they  have  to 

cation  has  been  revolutionized,  originated  with  consideration  is  the  fact  that  they  were  written 

Europeans.    In  physical  science  and  the  mechan-  by  a  boy.                       * 

ical  arts  America  has  great  names,  but  among  Does  that  fact  entitle  them  to  favorable  consid- 

educators  she  has  none  that  compare  with  Pes-  eration  ?   We  are  constrained  to  say, — and  we 

talozzi  and  Froebel.  say  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  good  many  other  boys. 

The  Germans  have  given  to  this  subject  much  and  their  parents  too,— that  it  does  not.    Wbat 

patient  and  loving  study,  and  we  are  indebted  to  is  worth  reading  is  worth  printing,  whether  writ- 

them  for  many  valuable  ideas.    One  of  the  new-  ten  by  a  boy  or  a'  man  or  an  angel.    What  is  not 

est  and  most   taking   of   their   notions  is  the  worth  reading  is  not  worth  printing   whether 

"  school  garden."    This  seems  to  be  the  inven-  written  by  an  angel  or  a  man  or  a  boy. 

tion  of  Professor  Erasmus  Schwab,  the  head  of  '  The  attempt  to  market  a  lot  of  rhymes  on  the 

the  Military  College  of  Vienna,  who  published  a  simple  recommendation  that  the  writer  of  tiiem  is 

pamphlet  on  the  subject  a  few  years  ago  which  yet  in  his  teens  is  an  attempt  that  will  not  be  justi- 

awakened  great  interest  throughout  the  Empire,  fied  in  the  high  court  of  literature.    Are  these 

and  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  thou-  rhymes  the   ornament  of  good   and   beautiful 

sands  of  these  school  gardens.  thoughts?   If  they  are  let  us  have  them;  if  they 

Professor  Schwab's  idea  is  that  every  school-  are  not  let  us  have  none  of  them, 

house  ought  to  have  connected  with  it  a  plot  of  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difterence  between  a 
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poet  and  a  prodigy;  and  poetry  wants  no  prodi- 
gies in  all  its  realm.  The  sentiments  with  which 
it  deals,  the  wants  to  which  it  ministers  are  not 
those  with  which  the  marvel-monger  is  familiar. 

Here  is  a  drawing  that  some  ambitions  person 
has  made  with  his  great  toe.  We  are  invited  to 
admire  it. 

"But  why?"  we  ask.  "  Is  It  a  good  draw- 
ing?" 

"  No;  it  is  not  really  good,  bat  it  is  good  con- 

#i(terfn.<7." 

"  Bat  what  is  the  nse  of  considering  ?  "  we  want 
to  know  again.  "  Why  shonld  a  bad  drawing 
that  was  made  by  somebody's  great  toe  be  any 
less  execrable  than  another  bad  drawing  made  by 
somebody  else's  thumb  and  fingers?  What  is 
the  good  of  making  drawings  with  this  necessary 
hot  not  highly  artistic  member  of  the  body  ?  Do 
yoa  wish  as  to  sabscribe  to  a  premium  for  great 
toe  enlture  ?  We  fail  to  see  the  utility  of  such  a 
pursnit." 

Id  like  manner,  when  we  are  besought  to  ad- 
mire the  '*  poems  "  of  a  boy,  we  can  only  ask  as 
friends  of  literature,  whether  the  "  poems  "  ai*e 
good  or  bad.  If  we  are  told  that  they  are  only 
good  "considering,"  then  we  mnst  positively  de- 
cline to  "  consider."  The  fact  that  they  were 
written  by  a  boy  aggravates  the  offense  of  pul>- 
licjttioo.  Men  enough,  in  all  conscience,  are 
writing  bad  poetry;  why  should  boys  be  encour- 
aged in  such  a  vice  ?  Doggerel  written  by  a  boy 
i6  no  less  atrocions  than  doggerel  written  by  a 
man. 

In  the  case  in  band,  however,  the  more  we  con- 
sider the  worse  it  proves  for  the  claimant  of  con- 
sideration. These  poems  are  not  even  good 
"  considering."  There  are  forty  thousand  boys  in 
the  grammar  schools  of  America  not  one  of  whom 
coald  make  worse  rhymes  than  these.  Take  a 
specimen  or  two.  In  a  poem  entitled  ''  Pierie  the 
Pirate  or  the  Ghost  of  Sanlin  Harbor  "we  Had 
these  stanzas; 

"  The  ship  is  stately  and  large  and  trim, 
And  it  moves  along  with  a  seeming  vim, 
Up  on  the  mast  in  the  rigging  high 
A  sailor  clings  with  the  glass  to  his  eye. 

**  Far  out  in  the  distance  looms  a  ship 
And  over  the  waters  it  does  skip— - 
With  boTinding  billows  on  every  side 
*Tis  coming  onward  with  the  tide. 

"  Then  a  cannon  over  the  water  sounds 
From  the  stately  vessel '  Three  Bloodhounds,* 
Alas  !  ve  find  'tis  a  pirate  ship 
And  the  other  vessel's  sails  do  rip." 

The  narrative  that  follows  is  what  might  be 
expected  of  any  ten-year  old  boy  who  had  been 
biooght  up  on  a  diet  of  dime  novels.  It  is  really 
pitiful  to  see  in  this  and  moet  of  the  other  poems 
the  influence  of  this  horrible  stuff  upon  the  child's 
mind. 


From  "  The  Monk  of  the  Monastery;  a  Legend," 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  these  "  po- 
ems," and  which,  we  are  positively  assured,  was 
"written  at  the  age  of  eleven,"  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  "Don  Brent"  and  "Evelyn" 
have  just  escaped  from  the  monastery,  and  are 
resting  "  on  a  high  browed  hill,  and  sitting  si- 
lently  beside  a  rill: " 

"  Then  rose  Don  Brent, '  Oh  lady,'  he  said, 

'  I  '11  soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

Ah,  when  I  wrenched  the  bars  and  rescued  you, 

A  spike  had  pierced  me ;  but  I  say  I  do 

Kot  this  regret,  for  it  has  made  you  free  ! 

But  I  am  suffering  abjeot  misery.' 

"  Then  Evelyn  started  up  : '  You  must  not  die  I 
I  beg  don't  say  it ! '  she  added  with  a  sigh. 
'  I  must ! '  the  monk  in  sad  sweet  tones  replied,— 
Then  sank  upon  the  ground  and  calmly  died.'* 

The  preface  of  this  small  book  is  written  by  the 
mother  of  the  poet,  who  wishes  "  to  give,  once  for 
all  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  in- 
quiry concerning  him,  'Does  he  write  without 
assistance  ? '  "  We  are  moch  obliged  to  the  fond 
mother  for  this  assurance,  but  really  it  is  quite 
superfluous.  The  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan  is 
the  only  person  in  the  land  who  could  be  sus- 
pected of  having  a  hand  in  the  making  of  these 
verses,  and  we  believe  that  she  has  never  traveled 
in  the  region  from  which  they  come. 

Youthful  poets  there  have  been  in  all  the  gener- 
ations, and  doubtless  we  shall  have  more  of  them. 
But  very  few  of  these  have  sought  to  masquerade 
as  prodigies  in  print.  Pope  began  to  write  verses 
when  he  was  a  small  boy,  but  he  printed  none 
until  he  was  twenty-one.  His  example  is  perhaps 
the  safest  for  precocious  geniuses  to  follow. 
Still,  if  their  verses  are  poetry,  good  literature 
will  make  room  for  them.  It  has  made  room  for 
some  very  sweet  ones  lately.  It  has  no  tests  of  r 
age  or  sex  or  rank  to  propose;  it  is  the  purest  of 
democracies.  But  for  monstrosities  of  all  sorts 
it  has  a  hearty  contempt,  and  it  judges  the  delib- 
erate perpetrations  of  yoilkthful  poetasters  no  less 
severely  than  those  of  adult  offenders. 


FUNERAL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

Now  that  civil-service  reform  is  so  fai;  accom- 
plished that  the  President  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  it  in  his  messages,  it  may  be  a 
good  time  to  bring  forward  the  funeral-service 
reform  for  which  there  is  argent  call.  The  re- 
gions settled  by  the  Dutch  have  always  been  in- 
fested with  great  funeral  parade  and  extrava- 
gance; and  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  such 
absurdities  is  becoming  quite  strong  in  these  re- 
gions. The  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffls  preached  a  vigorous 
and  racy  sermon  on  the  subject  some  time  ago  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Schenectady,  of  which  he 
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is  the  pflfltor;  in  which  he  rebuked  the  ezpensiTe-    not  began  to  dawn  that  every  Christian  has  a 
of  public  burials,  declared  that  while  '*in    right  in  Christ's  chuzch  and  tliat  when  men  by 


eaae  of  neeessity  it  is  proper  to  bury  on  the  Sab-  their  "commandments  **  exclude  any  Christian 

bath  day,  in  case  of  no  necessity  it  is  a  sin/'  they  are  guilty  of  an  offense   against  one  of 

and  announced  that  he  should  read  from  his  pul-  Christ's  little  ones. 

pit  no  more  notices  of  Sunday  funerals  outside  his  The  senior  deacon  of  an  old  New  England 
congregation.  church  recently  stated  to  a  council,  as  evidence 
The  Protestant  clergy  of  another  inland  city  of  the  heresy  of  his  pastor,  that  on  a  certain  com- 
have  also  recently  passed  the  following  excellent  munlon  day  the  said  pastor  had — very  cautiously, 
resolutions:  *'  1.  That  burial  services  be  limited,  indeed— suggested  to  him,  the  said  deacon,  the 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  Scripture  reading,  slug*  advisability  of  modifying  slightly  the  form  of  ad- 
ing  and  prayer.  2.  That  we  deprecate  the  ap-  missiui\,  so  that  candidates  should  not  be  forced 
poiutment  of  funeral  services  for  Sunday.  '6.  to  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  of  an  iron-clad  creed. 
That  we  also  deprecate  the  public  exposure  of  re>  "  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  "  asked  the  mod- 
mains.    4.    That  before  the  arrangements  are  erator. 

made  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  burial  ser-  "  I  didn't  say  much  of  anything,"  responded 

vice,  the  convenience  of  the  officiating  clergy mau  the  good  deacon;  **  but  I  give  him  sech  a  look, 

should  be  consulted."  All  these  recommendations  that  I  guess  he  thought  I  was  very  much  s'prised. 

are  wise— especially  the  lirst  one.    The  extreme  He  did  n't  speak  to  me  about  it  ag'in." 

difficulty  of   making   "remarks"   at  funerals  The  deacon  is  a  good  man;  his  church  stands 

which  shall  be  at  once  acceptable,  truthful,  and  under  the  shadow  of  an  excellent  institution  of 

profitable  is  often  felt  by  every  conscientious  min-  learning ;  but  the  proposition  of  his  pastor  to  open 

istor.    If  the  deceased  is  not  spoken  of  at  all  the  the  doors  of  the  church  to  all  Christians  filled 

omission  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  disparagement ;  him  with  amazement  and  convinced  him  that  his 

eulogy  is  seldom  wise,  and  a  discriminating  esti-  pastor  was  a  heretic.    He  did  not,  of  course, 

mate  of  the  character  can  scarcely  be  uttered  on  know  that  the  great  Dr.  Hodge,  the  Coryphsus 

such  an  occasion.    It  would  be  vastly  better  if  of  Old  School  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy,  had  writ- 

the  funeral  services  were  uniformly  limited,  as  ten:  "  Any  man  who  gives  evidence  of  being  a 

the  resolving  ministers  advise,  to  Scripture  read-  Christian  we  are  bound  by  the  rules  of  our  chun-h 

ing,  singing  and  prayer.    Above  all,  the  horrible  to  admit  to  our  communion.    And  so  far  from 

custom  of  exposing  the  face  of  the  dead  ought  to  there  being  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  adop- 

be  at  once  and  forever  abolished.  tion  of  the  whole  system  of  our  doctrine  contained 

in  our  standard  is  necessary  to  a  man's  being  a 
Christian  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  to  the 

CREED  AND  COVENANT.  contrary." 

One  of  these  days  the  simplicity  of  Christ  as 

Tbb  writer  of  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  Dr.  Hodge  has  phrased  it  may  steal  Into  the 

Good  Company  entitled  "  Is  there  not  a  Lie  in  minds  of  some  of  those  well-meaning  but  sadly 

our  Right  Hand  ?  "  asks  for  light  on  the  question,  mistaken  people  who  stand  guard  at  the  doors  of 

"  How  shall  the  church  deal  with  the  mixed  mul-  the  cliurches  to  keep  out  those  that  are  weak  in 

titnde   at  her   gates  ?  "    Evidently  this  writer  the  faith,  making  it  clear  to  them  that  every  one 

thinks  that  these  gates  might  be  made  to  open  a  of  this  "  mixed  multitude  "  that  wants  to  lead  a 

little   more   easily   than  they   do.    Strait   and  better  life  and  is  willing  to  follow  Him  who  is  the 

narrow  enough  they  are  at  best;  but  the  qnestion  Way  should  be  cordially  welcomed  in. 

is  whether  we  do  not  often  make  them  much  nar-  But  the  inquirer  wishes  to  know  not  only  how 

rower  than  they  were  ever  meant  to  be.    That  the  multitude  shall  come  into  the  church,  but  how 

question  we   have  no  difficulty  in   answering,  they  shall  be  treated  after  they  have  got  in  ?    llie 

There  is  but  one  condition  of  admission  to  the  covenant  that  we  make  with  them  when  they 

church  of  Christ  and  that  is  repentance  toward  come  in  is,  as  she  says,  "  awfully  unreserved." 

God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    He  who  We  promise  a  great  deal,  and  we  do  not  keep  all 

gives  evidence  of  being  sincerely  desirous  to  lead  our  promises.    Many  of  those  who  are  thus  re- 

a  better  life,  and  who  trunts  in  Christ  to  help  him  ceived  need  a  great  deal  of  Christian  friendship 

in  this  endeavor,  belongs  in  Christ's  church.    The  and  encouragement  and  help,  and  they  get  but 

organization  that  makes  anything  beyond  that  little.    *'  We  know  some  of  these  new  comers 

the  condition  of  membership  is  something  besides  personally,  more  by  hear-say,  the  majority  (I 

a  Christian  church.    It  is  simply  a  schism  shop,  speak  of  city  parishes)  only  by  name  as  they  are 

and  upon  it  rests  the  condemnation  visited  upon  proponnded  from  the  pulpit."    In  view  of  this 

those  who  rend  the  body  of  Christ  the  Lord.  lack  of  fidelity  to  solemn  vows  and  this  culpable 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  of  neglect  of  Christ^s  little  ones  the  writer  urges  that 

late  it  is  a  little  discouraging  to  find  so  many  the  church  say  less  in  ite  covenant,  and  Uien  do 

persons  in  our  churches  on  whom  the  idea  has  what  it  says. 
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We  are  not  clear  about  this.    The  chnrch  says  ebnrch  will  know  Intimataly  every  other  member 

no  more  in  its  strongest  covenant  than  it  onght  to  is  not,  of  conrse,  to  be  expected;  but  it  is  possi- 

say.   It  promises  no  more  than  it  is  bound  to  per-  ble  for  the  church  to  provide  that  none  of  its 

form  and  can  perform.    It  has  no  right  to  exist  members  be  neglected  or  left  friendless,  and  to 

save  as  It  pledges  itself  to  the  very  work  outlined  throw  the  arms  of  a  watchful  sympathy  around 

91  its  covenants.  every  one  whom  it  weleomes  to  its  fold.    It  is 

The  fact  that  these  pledges  are  strong,  and  not  possible  to  develop  in  a  church— in  a  cUff  ehurdi 

always  well-kept,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  —such  a  sentiment  of  fraternity,  such  a  spirit  of 

not  be  made.    The  marriage  vows  aro  strong,  and  kindness  and  helpfulness,  that  its  members  shall 

they  are  not  always  well-kept ;  that  does  not  prove  habitually  **  consider  one  another  to  provoke  to 

that  they  should  not  be  spoken.    The  promises  love  and  to  good  works."    The  thing  has  been 

embody  the  fair  ideal  of  wedlock,  and  this  ideal  done,  is  being  done,  {pace  Mr.  Richard  Qraut 

the  wedded  pair  confess,  and  mean  to  realize.  White)  and  is  going  to  be  done  moro  and  more. 

Noidealis  wholly  realized;  but  that  does  not  for-  We  can  show  our  contributor  more  than  one 

bid  us  to  have  ideals.    And,  indeed,  many  of  churoh  where  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  vows 

these  promises,  made  at  the  marriage  altar,  are  is  understood,  and  where  many  Christians  are 

kept— not  perfectly,  but  substantially — so  that  trying  in  all  good  fidelity  to  keep  them.    And 

neither  party  would  wish  to  charge  the  other  with  we  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  it  will 

hsTiog  broken  them.  be  seen  in  many  places  that  the  church  of  Christ 

It  is  equally  possible  for  the  covenant  vows  is  composed  not  simply  of  good  theologians  but 

apoken  by  the  church  when  candidates  stand  be-  of  those  who  follow  Christ,  and  who  do  not  for- 

fore  the  altars  to  be  substantially  kept.    It  is  not  get  his  word : 

«  rash  and  impracticable  thing  to  pledge  these  **  A  new  commandment  1  give  unto  yon,  that 

young  disciples  "  all  fellowship,  brotherly  love  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 

and  watchfulness."    That  each  member  of  the  also  love  one  another." 


LITERATURE. 

^ITERATURE  and  science  meet  together  in  birds,  indeed,  get  the  best  of  the  book;  they  were 

'fl  a  very  amicable  way  in  the  books  of  Mr.  the  first  love  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  he  loves  them 

4^  John  Burroughs.    The  poets  and  the  preach-  so  well  and  is  on  such  confidential  terras  with 

Af^eis  have  been  wont  of  late  to  garnish  their  them  that  he  cannot  help  telling  the  curious  and 

^  verses  and  their  sermons  with  illastratlons  pleasant  things  he  knows  about  them.  But  there 
borrowed  from  nature,  but  Mr.  Burroughs  does  is  much  sharp  observation  and  winning  talk  about 
more;  he  puts  nature  herself  into  a  poetic  dress,  other  things:  **  The  Pastoral  Bees  "  make  honey 
In  his  essays  natural  objects  and  phenomena  ap-  here  that  is  sweeter  than  that  of  Hymettus; 
pear  Hinder  the  forms  given  them  by  the  imagiua-  "  Strawberries  "  and  **  Speckled  Trout "  are  dis- 
tion.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  as  much  an  observer  of  coursed  of  in  a  way  to  make  the  mouth  of  the 
natare  as  Mr.  Darwin  is;  he  keeps  almost  as  epicure  to  water  and  the  fingers  of  the  fisherman 
closely  to  the  facts  as  Mr.  Darwin  does;  but  he  to  tingle,  and  there  is  a  chapter  entitled,  "Is  it 
sees  the  facts  from  the  poetic  rather  than  the  going  to  Rain  ?  "  by  the  study  of  which  the  way- 
seientific  side.  In  such  books  as  his  literature  faring  man  tliough  a  fool  may  become  weather- 
reaps  a  good  result  from  the  recent  increase  of  wise, 
leientific  study.                                                                                              

The  last  volume^  of  Mr.  Burroughs  is  made  up  Wk  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  typographical 

of  essays  that  have  appeared  in  print  before,  but  defects  of  Mrs.  Paddock's  storyi  have  not  alto- 

ihey  are  quite  too  good  to  be  left  floating  upon  gether  hidden  its  real  merits  from  the  eyes  of  the 

the  corrent  of  periodical  literature.     Anything  most  fastidious  critics.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  book 

more  delightful  than  these  sympathetic  studies  of  could  not  have  been  more  neatly  and  correctly 

Wrds  and  bees  and  plants  and  woods  and  brooks  printed;  but  it  is  a  small  mind  that  stops  to  cavil 

wd  skies  It  would  be  greedy  to  ask  for.    The  over  a  slip  of  rhetoric  in  an  earnest  prayer,  or 

'  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.    By  John  Burroughs.  1  In  the  Toils:  or  Martyrs  of  the  Latter  Days.    By 

Botton:     Houghton,  Osgood  A  Go.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock.    Chicago:    Dixon  &  Shepard. 
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tliftt  makes  a  few  blemishes  of  expression  a  rea-  Thb  readeis  of  this  magazioe  have  had  several 

son  for  rejecting  a  book  as  intelligent  and  genu-  opportunities  of  judging  the  verse  of  Mrs.  Doit, 

ine  as  this.  and  many  of  them  will  be  glad  to  possess  this 

It  is  a  storj  of  life  among  the  Mormons,  writ"  collection  ^  of  her  poems.    The  one  tliat  gires 

ten  by  a  lady  who  has  lived  for  many  years  title  to  the  volume  is  a  medisBval  legend  oT  a 

among  them.    "  The  characters  of  the  story  told  monk  who,  praying  to  Christ  in  an  agony  of 

in  this  book  are  real "  says  the  preface;  **  the  in-  humiliation  on  account  of  some  secret  sin,  was 

cidents  are  true,  but  I  have  told  only  a  small  part  bidden  in  a  vision  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 

of  the  truth."    Scores  of  facts  properly  belong-  and  who  wrought  his  life  into  this  sacred  task, 

ing  in  the  narrative  have  been  suppressed,  we  illuminating  all  the  pages  with  loving  hand,  and 

are  assured,  as  not  fit  for  publication.    The  story  dying  when  he  had  finished  the  book.    The  story 

is  told  in  a  direct  and  unstrained  way,  and  bears  U  slight,  but  delicately  told,  and  the  motive  of  it 

the  stamp  of  probability.    The  methods  employed  would  seem  to  be  this  couplet,  which  needs,  we 

by  the  Mormons  in  making  converts,  and  in  suppose,  a  broad  interpretation: 


winding  their  toils  about  all  the  reluctant  disci- 

1                   11  J        ,u  J      rro.     -Kit             J     4.  •               "  He  works  most  nobly  for  his  fellow  men 
plo3  are  well  described.    The  Mormon  doctrmes        ^,,^^  „,^^_  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^ ^^^  rl-J.."!". 

are  traced  to  their  logical  results  in  assassination. 


Who  gives  My  word  to  them  by  tongue  or  pen. 


»> 


and  such  horrible  fruits  of  the  system  as  the  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  legendary  poems,  of 

Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  are  clearly  exhib-  which  there  are  several  in  this  collection,  that 

ited.  yiv^.  Dorr  is  seen  at  her  best.    The  XK>emB  whose 

The  book  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  Ameri-  themes  are  found  in  the  life  of  the  household,  and 

can  citizen.    It  will  set  before  the  reader,  more  whose  purpose  is  the  expression  of  the  loves  and 

vividly  than  any  didactic  discussion  could,  the  griefs  and  joys  of  domestic  life  are  those  in  which 

real  nature  of  this  social  monstrosity  which  the  her  notes  are  sweetest  and  her  touch  is  surest. 

United  States  has  sp  long  been  harboriug.    The  Some  of  these  have  had  wide  newspaper  currency 

Mormons  claim  the  protection  of  our  laws  on  the  already,   as   for   example   **  Somewhere,"   and 

ground  that  their  system  is  a  form  of  religion.  *'  Perad venture,"  and  the  "  Twenty-one  "  that 

But  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  tolera-  appeared  that  not  long  ago  in  these  pages.    The 

tion  of  religions.    If  the  counterfeiters  should  happy  love  and  pride,  the  untold  loneliness,  the 

form  themselves  Into  a  church  and  establish  rites  pathos  and  the  tragedy  of  the  family  life  have 

of  worship,  it  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  the  govern-  found  in  her    a  clear  interpreter.     There   are 

ment  would  still  persist  in  confiscating  their  tools  echoes  here,  of  course ;  we  hear  them  everywhere, 

and  in  sending  them  to  prison.    If  infanticide  *'  A.  Secret,"  for  one,  is  almost  too  obviously  sug- 

should  be  erected  into  a  dogma  and  professed  by  gested  by  "  Evelyn  Hope."    Here  and  there  is  a 

a  sect,  that  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  pro^y  phrase,  as  in  this  Ime: 

reason  for  tolerating  it.    The  Mormon  society  is  «  At  all  events,  the  struggle  had  been  hard." 

based  upon  one  practice  which  Is  a  felony  in  every  _       ,                „          ,      . 

state  in  the  union.    Does  this  practice  cease  to  be  ^"*  ^^^  *^'®  ^"S*^*  blemishes.    The  poems,  as 

felonious  when  it  is  carried  on  upon  the  territory  *  ^"^^^  ^^«  ^""  ^^  **««P  "^**  *^»^  '««^^"S'  ^^  *^«y 

of  the  United  States?    The  Mormon  "  religion"  ^^«  "°*  ^«"*'°»  ^"  *^**  «^>*^*^  *1°*^'^  ^^^' 

constantly  relies  upon  a  system  of  terrorism,  in  Matthew  Arnold  says,  is  the  best  thing  in  good 

which  murder  and  assassination  are  freely  re-    P^®^^*  

sorted  to.    Does  religious  liberty  plead  for  the 

perpetuation  of  such  a  system  as  this?  Does  pub  A  second  edition  of  Mrs.  Preston's  "  Gar- 
lic policy  allow  of  it?  The  Mormon  representa-  toons  "  ^  gives  excuse  for  calling  attention  to  the 
tive,  who  is  himself  guilty  of  this  felony,  who  is  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  verses  of  this  Sontheni 
himself  a  partaker  in  all  this  terrorism  and  crime,  singer.  Some  of  the  legends  from  the  lives  of 
has  been  allowed  to  sit  unchallenged  in  the  Con-  the  Old  Masters  are  told  with  spirit,  but  the  best 
gross  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  of  the  verses  are  those  that  are  drawn  "  from  the 
the  nation,  and  a  shame  to  all  the  men  who  have  life  of  to-day."  Mrs.  Preston  has  a  decided 
consented  to  the  admission  into  their  body  of  gift  of  dramatic  expression  as  shown  in  her 
juch  a  malefactor.  Maestro's  Confession  "  and  in  "  The  Hero  of  the 
It  is  high  time  that  Mormonism  itself  felt  the  Commune;  "  while  the  strong  religious  faith  and 
toils  of  an  aroused  and  determined  public  senti-  the  deep  human  sentiment  that  find  voice  in  the 
ment  tightening  about  it.  The  Oneida  abomina^  verses  are  adorned  with  pleasing  devices  of  a 
tion  has  heard  the  warning  of  wrath  to  come  chaste  imagination. 

and  has  made  haste  to  surrender.    Tlie  Mormon    

iniquity  will  do  well  to  give  heed  to  the  same  ad-  *  Friar  Anselmo  and  Other  Poems.    By  Julia  C.  R. 

monition,  and  we  trust  that  Mrs.  Paddock's  book  I>o"'-    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

will  help  in  conveying  it  to  the  minds  of  the  Mor-  s  Cartoons.     By  Margaret  J.  Preston.     Boston: 

mon  leaders.  Houghton,  Osgood  St  Co. 
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Trx  beauty  and  romance  of  Berkshire  Gonnty  and  reHfrJon  seemed  rather  Indferons  at   first 

m  Massachosetts  have  found  many  enthusiastic  sight,  but  the  book  does  not,  after  all,  deserve 

chroniclers,  and  vrith  good  reason;  there  are  not  to  be  laughed  at.    Its  sentiments  are  sound,  its 

many  comers  of  our  fair  land  better  worth  cele>  recipes  no  doubt  are  reliable;  and  the  families 

brating.    Among  the  most  aident  devotees  of  into  which  it  Ls  likely  to  find  its  way  will  be 

this  region  is   the   author  of   "Taghconic."  i  amused  and  profited  by  its  homely  teachings. 

The  volume  was  issued  several  years  ago,  and  

DOW  nsappears  with  corrections  and  additions.  ^^    Oliphant's  small  volume^  upon  Dress 

Psssages  of  description,   gl*««i»f  of  reminis-  hardly  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 

cence  and  bits  of  poetry  are  combinedin  a  read-  ^^^^^     j^  ^^^         ^  ^^^  »^^^^^  ^^^^  „  ^ 


.1..  J    *x.     1.       J  xwi   «          ^i.    1,    #•*  the  object  of  which  IS  to  give  practical  hints  to- 

KOo<l  kmd  of  book,  and  this  is  a  good  book  of  its  „„   ,  ..  ^  i«.„«^„««,^«*    /u        vr   •            ^.  x. 

V^                           '                        **  ward  the  improvement  of  home-life  m  an  aitistic 

point  of  view.    There  is  much  need  of  instruc- 

_    „  --        ,  _         ^.     ,,     .        .,        ,  tioQ  respecting  dress  in  its  relation  to  the  home- 
Is  "Up  and  Down  the  Metnmac"  we  have  a  ,.-     „„.  ,,    %,..  ,      ^  ,               i     ^  j      ,...i 
1         X1...1     v    ^o     #                  ^        1     r,.,  life,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  vouchsafed  a  little 
pleasant  little  book'  of  summer  travel.    The  x„„.„«j  *k«  ^«j    *  i      i     i     v  *  *.u           ^         -^ 
^  .^        .     .          _.    .         .  .  .     s     *        1  toward  the  end  of  her  book;  but  the  greater  part 
writer,  who  IS  an  orthodox  minister  in  Amesbury,  ^*  j*  •    j      *  j  *       u  ^  •    i.  •  .    j     .        n      ^ 
.,.    '    ^                      ,        ,                ,,.      „     ■'J  of  It  IS  devoted  to  what  is  "introductory,"  and 
with  his  two  sons,  made  a  journey  with  sail  and  n,     ^          -  , ,,      j  «...  ^    .    ,  „       „  V     •>    ^ 
t       u-    u         *   *u      I  i  1^   s^      u    *  fundamental "  and  "  historical,"  and  to  what 
oar  from  his  home  to  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  ..         ^  .           uv^j              j.i 

,.        ,   ,.            _j    ,,.,      J       *.          v    J.  the  poets  have  said  about  dress;  and  the  question 

and  here  is  the  record  of  his  adventures,  his  dis-  «,  „,.    *  •    x   v     j       on.       x  i.       ..i_      i     . 

«««.*«o-    w.  ^«lr^-  ««^  Ma  oo,.^«««,i«l.     TK-*  "What  IS  to  be  done?"  is  put  by  with  a  hasty 

oovenes,  his  iokes  and  his  sermonizings.    The  jij^                   -r^  •    %. 

1        V      *u'   4           J  ji    *i        II  rn    T  u    n  *""  inadequate  answer.    It  is,  however,  an  open 

volume  has  this  jocose  dedication:  "To  John  Q.  ^,         .    xi.             .ti               ,         \..       * 

--,  ,^^         ,                   «._!».«          11  question  whether  sensible  counsels  on  this  sub- 

whittier,  whose  verse  has  given  him  a  claim  on?.  ujj          ...»^          ■•*, 

«!.•>«-£         *        At    xtrZit.    rr-ti    *    ^v    o  Jcct  are  cver  hecdcd,  great  as  IS  the  uccd  of  them, 

the  Merrimac  from  the  White  Hills  to  the  Sea,  ,        ,                     f.-nj..              , 

^1-     ^^     _^       ^.        _^    -          *  uj   *-j     J       J  *""  perhaps  a  poor  book  will  do  lust  as  much 

this  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  friends  and  j         iT  ^^ 

1  uv       *        •  ^  rr      -n      •**».«         i.  good  as  a  better  one. 

neighbors  to  grind  a  small  gnst  at  his  water-  

privilege  is  respectfully  inscribed." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  closet  book 

For    "A   Summer  Jaunt  through   the   Old  ^'**"  ^^  Larcom's  little  compilation.*     The 

World"  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  selections  both  hi  prose  and  verse  are  all  vital 

and  fifty  purchasers,  for  this  was  the  number  of  *"^  helpful,  the  classification  is  good,  and  the 

'the   "Tourjee  Educational  Party  of  1878"  of  author's  own  verses  which  have  been  added  in 

whose  Joumeyings  this  volume'  contains  the  his-  this  ne^jr  edition  are  not  the  least  precious  por- 

tory.    The  names  of  all  the^e  persons  either  ap-  **^°  ^'  ^®  '*^^' 
pear  upon  the  pages  of  the  book  or  are  gathered 

into  an  appendix.    To  them  and  to  their  family  Db.  RoBiif son's  abridgment*' of  his  "Spiritual 

friends,  the  book  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  Songs  "  for  nse  in  prayer-meetings  is  an  excellent 

interest,  and  it  also  contains  much  information,  manual  for  that  purpose.    It  contains  about  550 

such  as  a  brisk  newspaper  reporter  would  be  hymns,  set  to  music;  and  while  some  of  the  tunes 

likely  to  pick  up,  concerning  the  places  visited  are  too  difi&cult  for  the  prayer-room,  the  great 

by  the  party;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  im-  majority  of  them  are  singable  and  popular.    The 

portant  addition  to  the  literature  of  European  'act  is  that  this  abridgment  would  be  a  capital 

travel.  book  for  use  in  church  as  well  as  in  prayer-meet- 

ing.    Any  congregation  that  does  its  own  singing 

Taks  equal  quantities  of  manners,  morals,  wants  no  larger  book.    The  condensation  has  im- 

economy,  cookery,  literature,  hygiene,  music,  improved  it;  and  the  result  is  just  what  is  wanted 

art  and  religion,  mix  well,  add  a  few  chromos  — f^  book  that  can  be  used  on  Sunday,  and  in  the 

not  too  well  done,  and  a  gilded  cover,  and  you  will  evening  meetings,  and  at  home,  and  wherever  a 

have  "  The  Complete  Home."  ^    This  curious  hymnal  is  needed, 

eompound  of  millinery  and  moralizings,  recipes  

iTaghconic:  or  the  Romance  and  Beauty  of  the  T^""  ^tili^Me  series  of  science  and  literature 
Hills.  By  Godfrey  Greylock.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shep-  P"™ers,  published  by  the  Appletons,  is  supple- 
aid.  Pfttsfleld:  S.  E.  Nichols.  mented  by  a  series  upon  Eariy  Christian  Litera- 

«  Up  and  Down  the  Merrimac.    A  Vacation  Trip.  iDress.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Philadelphia:  Porter 

By  Phny  Steele  Boyd.    Boston:    D.  Lothrop  and  &  Coates. 

^^^P*°y-  2  Breathings  of  the  Better  Life.    Edited  by  Lucy 

SASamnier  Jaunt  through  the  Old  World.    By  Larcom.    Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Lather  L.  Holden.    Boston:  Leo  &  Shepard.  «^  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs  with  Music,  for 

4  The  Complete  Home:  an  Encyclopedia  of  Do-  TFse  in  Social  Meetings:   Selected  and  arranged  by 

nestic  Life  and  Affairs.     By  Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Bev.  Charles  S.  Bobinson,  D.  D.    New  York:  Scrib- 

WrtghU   Philadelphia:  J.  0.  McCnrdy  &  Co.  ner  &  Co. 
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ture,  of  which  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  of  New  with  the  facts.    The  sabstanoe  of  his  argameat  b 

Haven  is  the  editor.    The  series  is  to  be  com«  contaiaed  in  the  following  sentences  from  his 

pleted  in  four  volames,  the  first  devoted  to  The  Introduction: 

Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Apologists,  the  second  to  "Every  scientifle  hypothesis  is  an  attempt  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Third  Century,  the  third  to  the  solve  the  problem  presented  by  a  certain  class  of 
Post-Nicene  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  fourth  to  the  facts;  and  the  proof  of  the  hypothesis  always 
Post^Nicene  Latin  Fathers.  The  first  ^  volume  consists,  not  in  its  being  impregnably  deduced 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  it  offers  according  to  the  canons  of  formal  logic,  but  in  its 
in  compact  form  a  great  deal  of  information  re-  furnishing  the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  facts, 
specting  these  early  Christian  writers,  with  well  •  •  The  theisUc  theory  is  of  the  same  kind;  it 
chosen  and  illustrative  extracts  from  their  writ-  has  the  same  aim  and  is  judged  by  the  same 
ings.  It  gives  the  whole  of  the  First  Epistle  of  canon.  The  theist  does  not  claim  to  demonstrate 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians;  the  three  genuine  the  existence  of  God,  but  only  that  the  problem 
Epistles  of  Ignatius;  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  of  the  world  and  life  cannot  be  solved  withoat 
thePhilippians;  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  Barnabas;  God.  He  does  not  assume  that  all  order  is  de- 
liberal  extracts  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  signed  order,  but  he  insists  that  the  actual  order, 
with  explanatory  digests  of  the  parts  not  given;  which  of  course  includes  man,  cannot  be  solved 
fragments  from  Papias;  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  except  as  the  ontoome  of  design.  To  the  objeo> 
toDiognotns;  most  of  Justin's  First  Apology,  and  tioa  that  he  assumes  that  nature  can  be  nnde^ 
portions  of  the  works  of  Athenagoras  and  Melito.  stood,  he  replies,  that  all  science  is  based  on  the 
Any  clergyman  who  does  not  possess  a  full  col-  same  assumption,  and  is  but  an  attempt  to  com- 
lection  of  these  patristic  writings  will  see  at  a  prehend  the  facts  of  experience.  To  the  claim 
glance  the  value  of  this  neat  primer  in  which  for  that  what  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
sixty  cents  he  may  make  himself  fairly  acquainted  nature  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  a  fact  of 
with  them  all.  Mr.  Jackson's  introductions  and  nature,  he  replies,  that  so  far  as  this  lies  against 
biographical  notices  are  intelligent  and  scholarly,  theism  it  is  equally  valid  against  any  and  every 
and  he  has  taken  great  pains  with  the  text  and  scientific  hypothesis.  Atoms,  ethers,  and  a  cei- 
the  translations.  tain  order  of  past  events  are  necessary  to  an 

understanding  of  the  present  facts;  but  if  we 

choose  to  be  skeptical  we  can  say  that  this  ne- 

A  DBFENDBK  of  the  Christian  faith  who  is  cessity  does  not  prove  their  reality,  and  we  eaa 

making  much  less  noise  than  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  8«y  it  in  this  case  with  as  much  justice  as  in  the 

but  is  doing  much  more  vigorous  and  telling  bat-  case  of  theism." 

tie  is  Professor  Bowne  of  Boston,  whose  last  vol-  Another  point  to  which  he  constantly  calls  at> 

urae  2  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  stu-  tention  is  the  fact  that  every  theory  must  be 

dents  to  whom  the  problems  proposed  by  science  judged  not  only  by  the  objections  which  it  raises 

to  religion  are  matters  of  interest.     Professor  toothertheoriesbut  by  its  own  positive  adequacy 

Bowne  gives  evidence  of  knowing  much  more  to  the  facts.    The  atheistic  treatises  generally 

about  science  and    philosophy  than  Bfr.  Cook  content  themselves  with  picking  flaws  in  the 

knows;  he  is  a  much  better  logician  than  Mr.  theistic  arguments.      "  It  never  occurs  to  the 

Oook,  and  his  style  of  writing  is  greatly  superior  atheist  to  ask  whether  the  difficulties  and  im- 

in  every  respect.    The  discussions  of  this  volume  probabilities  of  his  own  system  are  not  infinitely 

are  of  a  very  profound  character;  they  deal  with  greater  than  those  of  theism.    In  this  respect  he 

such  matters  as  the  possibility  and  reality  of  is  like  a  disciple  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy, 

knowledge;  the  distinction  between  knowledge  who,  finding  difficulties  in  Copernicus  and  New- 

and  belief,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  of  ton  should  conclude  that,  therefore,  the  Ptolemaio 

science.     Professor  Bowne    finds  the   atheistic  system  is  true.     A  rational  judgment  can  be 

scientist  making   certain  assumptions,  and  he  reached  only  as  the  theistic  theory,  with  all  it» 

ventures  to  challenge  these  assumptions,  and  to  difficulties,  is  placed  beside  the  atheistic  theniy, 

show  that  the  contrary  assumptions  of  theism  are  with  all  its  difficulties.    When  this  is  done  tlie 

more  rational  because  they  more  nearly  agree  theist  will  not  be  ashamed  of  his  faith." 

We  cannot  follow  Professor  Bowne  through 


1  The  ApoBtollc  Fathers  and  the  Apologists  <rf  the  these  vigorous  discussions,  but  we  can  heartily 

Second  Century.    By  Rev.  George  A.  Jackson.  commend  them  to  all  who  find  pleasure  in  dear 

s  Studies  in  Theism.    By  Borden  P.  Bowne.   New  thought  conveyed  in  racy  and  nervous  English 

York:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  speech. 
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DOOM  AND  DAN. 

OSES  DTER  was  a  Qaaker ;  one  of  ing.    I  feel  to  be  grateful  that  Diyine  Prov- 

the  straitest  sort     In  him  strong  idenoe  did  not  place  the  guiding  of  the  youth 

natural  passion,  keen    enthusiasm,  in  my  hands." 

deep  feeling,  had  all  been  repressed  *'  I  think  thee  has  much  to  be  thankful 

and  compressed    by  creed  and  training ;  for,"  dryly  replied  Friend  Harding ;  for  be« 

under  his  calm  and  rigid  exterior  lay  sleep-  ing  an  older  man  than  Jacob,  and  once  a 

ing  fires  ready  to  desolate  his  life,  but  being  power  in  «  meeting  "  before  Quakerism  had 

yet  young  and  strong  when  he  comes  into  dwindled  to  the  mere  handful  now  left  in 

ou*  vision,  these  fires  within,  like  steam  at  Dorset,  he  had  been  through  a  wider  experi- 

high  pressure,  only  served  to  impel  him  in  ence  of  human  nature  than  this  placid  old 

all  the  activities  of  life,  and  make  of  him  a  man,  whose  home  high  on  White  Mountain 

hard-working,    thrifty,    quietly    energetic  had  been  a  sort  of  hermit's  cell  all  his  life, 

young  man,  whose  deep  dark  eyes  now  and  and  saved  him  from  that  knowledge  of  good 

then  flashed  but  never  flamed,  whose  crisp  and  evil  which  destroys  as  often  as  it  ed- 

dark  hair  defied  in  its  abundant  rings  even  ucates. 

the  shears  of  the  village  barber,  and  whose  Moses  Dyer  ^as  indeed  left  to  no  direction 

stalwart  form  displayed  strength,  vigor  and  but  that  of  the  Divine  leading  now,  for  his 

symmetry  that  would  have  served  Praxiteles  father  and  mother,  both  rigid  devotees  of 

as  a  model.    The  few  old  men  of  his  sect  their  faith,  died  within  six  months  of  each 

in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Dorset,  where  other  soon  after  he  was  twenty-one,  and 

he  was  born,  shook  their  gray  heads  over  his  even  the  small  brown  house  in  Dorset  street, 

probable  life.  which  he  remembered  all  his  life  as  an  ideal 

**  There  is  a  hard  wrastle  for  Moses,  I  ex-  of  a  Friend's  dwelling,  so  sx)ot]e8s  was  its 

pect,"  said  old  Jacob  Morris ;   **  thee  will  purity,  so  stern  its  order,  so  fixed  its  routine, 

see,  Friend  Harding,  the  youth  will  have  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  the  next 

much  to  strive  with  before  he  can  enter  into  year,  and  ever  since  Moses   had  boarded 

quietness ;  the  flesh  and  the  devil  will  be  with  Friend  Morris  up  on  White  Mountain, 

pecooliar  hard  on  him,  appears  to  me."  and  come  down  every  day  to  his  grist-mill 

^  It  may  be  so,  Jacob ;  thee  knows  Moses  on  Black  River,  his  dinner-pail  on  his  aim. 

better  than  I  do.    I  should  say  that  he  will  With  all  their  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and 

make  a  man  of  mark  among  the  brethren,  living  the  Friends  are  a  thrifty  tribe,  and 

I  trust  he  will  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  a  old  Solomon  Dyer  had  done  the  milling  for 

partner  in  life.    I  am  free  to  believe  that  a  circle  of  twenty  miles'  diameter  a  great 

will  be  a  turning  point  with  the  youth."  many  years,  laid  up  store  of  money  in  Rut- 

A  faint   glimmer  of  chastened   humor  land  bank,  and  held  mortgages  on  many  a 

played  over  Jacob's  face.  goodly  farm  in  Dorset,  all  of  these  worldly 

^  I  think  thee  may  be  right.  Friend  Hard-  possessions  coming  into  his  son's  hands, 

Copyriglit,  1879,  by  S.  F.  Merrlam. 
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since  he  was  an  only  child,  but  Moses  still  Irishman  would  have  said,  yet  Moses  stared 

kept  to  "  plain  "  customs.    Friend  Harding's  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  heavenly  vision ;  her 

good  wishes  for  Moses  did  not  seem  near  of  wide  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  hanging  at  the 

fulfillment,  for  there  were  few  maidens  of  back  of  her  head  made  an  oval  black  back- 

thtt  faith  about  that  part  of  the  country  now,  ground  for  the  tender  face  flushed  with  the 

and  none  of  these  were  comely  and  pleasant  keen  freshness  of  the  hour ;  her  light  brown 

enough  to  attract  Moses  Dyer.    It  was  out  hair  had  fallen  too,  and  the  sun-rays  touched 

of  his  own  experience  that  John  Harding  it  with  golden  lights.    Her  clear  gray  eyes 

had  spoken,  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  his  and  dark  lashes  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to 

own  anchor  to  peace  and  patience  was  his  the  almost  childish  features  and  delicate, 

wife   Susannah,  whose  face    was  still    as  languid  lips  half  parted  above  her  white 

smooth,  as  placid,  and  almost  as  fair  beneath  teeth.    Dress  did  not  enhance  this  loveliness, 

the  gleaming  silver  of  her  parted  hair,  as  Nelly  Wood  was  clothed  upon  with  nothing 

when  they  two  stood  up  in  meeting  together  more  elegant  than  a  clean,  cheap  calico ; 

— two  pallid  statues,  timidity  and  emotion  only  a  little  blue  silk  handkerchief  lied 

sending  her  soft  color  and  his  ruddy  blood  about  her  throat  gave  the  one  touch  of  color 

into  banishment,  and  filling  her  tender  eyes  to  the  picture,  but  Moses  never  forgot  that 

with  shyness  and  tears.  picture  to  his  dying  day. 

But  for  her  he  very  well  knew  what  his        He  looked  and  looked  with  his  soul  in  his 

life  would  have  been,  for  this  man*s  nature  eyes,  standing  as  if  palsied  on  the  threshold 

too  was  stoimy ;  but  this  gentle  voice,  this  of  his  mill  till  a  sharp  old  voice  called, 

soft  touch  guided  him  past  all  quicksands,  ^  Kelly  I  Nelly  I "  and  the  vision  turned, 

and  kept  him  in  the  Friends'  fellowship  till  dropped  the  rod,  and  sprang  down  the  rock, 
he  attained  to  being  a  minister  among  them.        He  knew  that  voice  very  well.    Orlandu 

the  agitations  of  his  youth  were  laid  to  rest  Wood  kept  the  Dorset  tavern  and  dispensed 

forever,  and  his  home  became  a  foretaste  of  in  its  dirty,  noisy  bar-room  half  the  miseiy 

the  world  that  now  lay  so  close  before  him.  in  the  township  under  the  names  of  cider- 

For  Moses  no  such  angel  waited,  at  least  brandy  and  rum.    He  was  a  drunken,  dis- 

in  Dorset;  so  he  plodded  on  his  daily  way,  reputable  old  miscreanthiinself,  and  despised 

grinding  and  bolting,  taking  toll,  filling  bar-  by  Moses  in  that  hearty  way  that  consciously 

rels  and  emptying  bags,  taking  his  pleasure  moral  and  upright  people  do  despise  disrep- 

only  in  a  keen  delight  in  nature,  a  delight  utable  sinners. 

that  was  his  secret  treasure,  for  he  knew  But  for  all  that,  the  daisy  face  and  sway- 
that  Dorset  people  considered  that  a  man  ing  figure  haunted  the  miller  all  day;  he 
who  would  climb  a  hill  to  see  the  sun  set  saw  it  when  he  inspected  the  dark  and  drip- 
was  a  fool  or  a  lunatic,  and  would  pass  the  ping  wheel,  appearing  and  disappearing  be- 
same  judgment  on  him  if  he  dared  to  hint  tween  the  buckets,  it  seemed  to  hover  over 
at  the  beauty  of  a  field  strewn  white  with  ox-  the  hopper  and  hide  behind  the  great  upright 
eye  daisies,  swayed  by  every  gentle  wind,  beams  of  the  mill,  and  as  he  jogged  up 
following  the  sun  with  fair  faces  from  east  AYhite  Mountain  the  soft  gray  beech  tnmks 
to  west,  drooping  their  light  stems  with  brocaded  with  velvety  black  moss,  the  tall 
graceful  spring  and  rebound  under  each  pine  boles  reddened  by  the  sinking  sun,  all 
swift  drop  of  summer  rain,  when  they  were  seemed  to  him  possible  haunt  and  shelter 
only  weeds,  and  "  pesky  weeds  "  at  that.  for  the  slight  shape  that  had  eluded  his  gaze 

It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  found  so  soon  when  Orlando  Wood's  sharp  voice 

one  of  these,  incarnate,  when  one  May  mom-  called  her. 

ing  as  he  opened  the  mill  door  he  looked        "  Ay,  that 's  the  rule,''  was  Uie  thought 

across  the  little  river  and  saw  on  a  gray  of  his  heart,  but  he  thrust  it  aside ;  for  once 

rock  that  jutted  out  into  the  stream  just  be-  his  self-control  did  evil   service  to  him ; 

low,  a  slight  girl's  figure,  with  a  fishing-rod  when  he  should  have  thought  he  would  not 

in  hand,  balancing  it  above  the  water  with  think.    He  gave  rather  free  rein  to  the  pas- 

unpracticed  fingers.    '<  A  slip  of  a  g^rl "  an  sion  hitherto  kept  bo  firmly  in  hand,  and 
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refusing  inwardly  to  perceive  the  unfitness  lips  trembled  under  his  kisses,  and  those 

of  yielding  to  a  moment's  fancy,  gave  him-  clinging  arms  hung  about  his  bended  neck, 

self  up  to  the  wild  reign  of  a  dream ;  human  Moses  l>yer  did  not  care  the  wing  of  a  midge 

natuie  can  master  eyen  a  Quaker.  for  all  the  tongues  of  men  or  penalties  of 

Yet  whom  does  it  not  master?  the  church ;  the  earth  might  have  yawned 

*^  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  "  under  his  feet  and  the  floods  poured  about 
that  the  delirium  of  primal  love  never  pos-  him  from  an  angry  heaven,  if  he  could  clasp 
aessed  and  overwhelmed,  and  illuminated  that  slight  shape  close  to  his  heart  and  know 
him?  that  he  never  tasted  the  divine,  up-  that  it  was  his  own  in  life  or  death, 
lifting,  transforming  rapture  that  in  its  fresh  Yet  to  other  eyes,  to  all  outward  appear- 
beginning  is  the  one  exponent  of  heaven  to  ance  he  was  even  more  rigid  than  ever ; 
the  most  earthly  soul?  Perhaps  there  is,  there  was  no  observer  in  Dorset  keen  enough 
but  that  man  was  not  Moses  Dyer ;  all  the  to  interpret  the  dark,  steady  flush  on  his 
more  for  his  monotonous  past,  his  denied  cheek,  the  deep  gleam  of  his  eyes,  or  the 
and  restrained  life,  his  full  and  powerful  controlled  depths  of  his  voice,  held  in  tight 
manhood  with  all  its  sternly  repressed  emo-  leash,  lest  it  should  tremble  with  the  passion 
tions  and  longings,  did  he  come  under  the  that  possessed  him,  and  betray  the  sweet 
Bway  of  this  scepter  which  rules  now  and  madness  rioting  in  his  veins.  Friend  Hard- 
forever  in  "  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove."  ing  alone  refrained  from  word  or  sign  of 
Like  a  mountain  torrent  which  the  strong  remonstrance,  though  he  alone  understood 
sweet  sun  sets  free  from  its  winter  prison,  even  partially  the  state  of  things, 
be  swept  on  toward  his  goal  with  a  swift-  ''  I  would  n't  if  I  was  thee,  Willinm,  say 
ness  and  power  that  startled  all  the  neigh-  much  to  Moses,"  Susannah  had  incidentally 
borbood.  remarked,  when  William  told  her  of  Moses* 

In  spite  of  warning  and  remonstrance,  of  infatuation,  and  what  the  Meeting  in  Rut- 
advice  and  entreaty,  knowing  that  he  lost  land  thought  about  it,  they  having  asked 
caste  with  all  the  town  in  seeking  out  and  him  to  deal  with  Moses  with  a  view  to  his 
adoring  the  niece  of  a  man  like  Orlando  restoration. 

Wood,  and  that  he  would  be  tm-ned  out  of  ''  Thee  knows  Moses  is  strong  in  spirit, 

meeting  in  Rutland  for  marrying  one  of  the  and  cleaves  to  the  girl  mightily ;  it  is  not 

world's   people,  he  not  only  made  Nelly  clear  to  me  that  thee  can  mend  the  matter. 

Wood's    acquaintance,    but  in    one    short  Men-folks  are  not  to  be  moved  like  saplings; 

month  thereafter  asked  her  to  marry  him.  and  the  dealings  of  Providence  are,  I  some 

Poor  little  Nelly  I  she  was  a  gentle,  silly,  think,  like  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  which  may 
loving  creature,  with  small  education.  An  not  be  touched  by  man  even  to  help." 
orphan,  and  almost  friendless,  she  earned  ^  I  had  not  designed  to  speak  with  him, 
her  scant  living  by  tending  at  the  counter  Susannah ;  1  had  no  leading  to  do  this  busi- 
of  a  milliner's  shop  in  Boston  till  her  health  ness  for  the  Meeting.  Thee  knows  I  do  not 
failed  entirely,  and  in  despair  she  wrote  a  mean  to  l>e  guided  by  man  ;  and  it  is  possi- 
pitiful  letter  to  her  uncle,  whom  she  knew  ble  that  I  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  youth's 
to  be  a  reprobate  but  who  -was  after  all  her  nature  than  pome  have.  I  surely  do  not 
only  kin,  asking  bim  to  let  her  come  to  think  it  is  the  pai-t  of  wisdom  to  hold  ppeech 
Dorset  and  rest.  He  had  let  her  come,  for  with  him  on  this  occasion." 
be  was  kindly  enough  when  he  was  sober.  And  he  looked  at  his  fair  old  wife  with 
and  his  lazy  wife  hoped  to  get  a  little  help  eyes  that  told,  could  she  have  read  their 
about  the  house,  or  save  the  wages  of  a  table-  language,  how  ill  it  would  have  fared  with 
prl.  But  Nelly  found  here  more  than  she  Meeting  or  man  who  had  dared  to  inter- 
dreamed  of;  as  wan  and  frail  as  any  daisy,  meddle  with  his  love  for  her ! 
she  found  her  sun,  and  both  light  and  life  So  Moses  Dyer,  in  spite  of  all  the  town 
in  him.  As  long  as  those  great  gray  eyes  and  all  his  brathren  in  the  faith,  went  on 
lifted  their  dark  fringes  and  looked  into  his  triumphantly  in  his  course  of  true  love ; 
with  utter  love,  as  long  as  the  full  languid  and  a  mortgage  falling  in  about  this  time 
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on  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Dorset,  whose  summit ;  to  the  north  the  picturesque  old 
owner  had  borrowed  the  money  on  it  to  go  mill  and  flasliing  river  met  the  eje ;  south- 
to  California  and  died  there,  making  no  pro-  ward  lay  the  lovely  Dorset  valley  with  Equi- 
vision  to  redeem  the  property,  Moses  resolved  nox  Mountain  on  the  right ;  and  westward 
to  build  a  house  on  that  poi-tion  of  the  land  the  Ledge,  an  abrupt  precipice  fringed  with 
nearest  the  mill ;  so  before  the  end  of  July,  cedars,  hung  over  the  placid  waters  of  Bright 
when  he  and  NeUy  were  married,  the  frame  Lake ; — what  more  could  one  ask  for  the 
of  a  stately  mansion,  for  those  days  and  delight  of  the  eye  than  all  this  changing  love- 
that  place,  was  raised,  and  the  bam  in  its  liness  ? 

rear  completed  in  season  to  house  the  hay  So  the  winter  went  on  for  these  lovers  in 

crop.  a  fullness  of  bliss  such  love  only  knows,  i 

To  say  that  Moses  was  happy  is  a 'weak  surfeit  of  happiness  that  of  its  own  fullness 
phrase ;  it  did  not  concern  him  at  all  that  grows  precarious  in  its  hold,  and  Moses  be- 
he  had  to  be  married  by  a  ^  hireling  minis-  gan  to  fear  the  tender  promise  of  the  future, 
try,"  or  that  the  Quaker  brethren  eyed  him  which  drooped  Nelly's  white  lids  and  addM 
with  disfavor  and  the  sisters  with  disgust  a  soft  pallor  to  her  hitherto  blooming  face, 
He  was  beyond   these  things  forever;  the  might  be  only  a  blow  of  fate  in  store  for  him. 
whole  force  of  his  nature,  free  for  the  first  It  is  the  irony  of  life  that  our  purest  bliss 
time,  flowed  on  with  abounding  exultation  frightens  us,  so  weak  are  we  in  joy,  so  dis- 
through  a  land  goodly  as  Eden.     The  very  trustful  of  God,  while  sorrow  arms  us  with 
weaknesses  and  wants  of  his  wife  opened  sharp  weapons  and  drives  us  into  the  lists, 
strange  springs  of  tenderness  within  him,  a  The  first  hot  days  of  May  came  in  kbout 
pain  of  pity  and  love,  a  very  passion  of  de-  its  second  week,  and  ended  in  a  furious 
votion,  that  lapped  her  in  a  care  and  indul-  thunder-storm,  hail  rushed  down  from  the 
gence  so  great  and  so  infinite  in  detail  that  lurid  cloud  that  hung  over  Dorset,  though 
she  thrived  as  a  rose  does,  long  prisoned  the  Mill  farm  only  received  the  edge  of  the 
in  a  cellar,  when  the  spring  sunshine  and  tempest  and  escaped  the  broken  windows  of 
the  fervent  air  at  last  bathe  and  caress  it  the  village,  but  while  the  rain  was  at  its 
and  draw  forth  verdant  leaves,  abundant  fiercest  a  bolt  sped  from  the  blackness  above 
buds  and  fragrant  opening  blossoms.   Noth-  and  in  one  moment  Moses  Dyer's  bam  burst 
ing  that  his  hands  could  do  or  his  money  into  quivering  flame.    Nelly  had  hidden  her 
buy  failed  to  be  lavished  on  Nelly ;  a  long  head  on  his  shoulder  and  his  arms  were 
kiss,  a  love-look  from  those  lovely  eyes,  a  clasped  about  her  when  the  clap  came,  and 
happy  sigh,   more  than  repaid  him ;  and  with  a  stifled  shriek  she  fainted  and  slipped 
when  in  tiie  early  winter  his  house  was  finr-  from  his  hold  to  the  floor.    Little  did  be 
ished  and  furnished,  by  Nelly's  experience  care  for  the  howling  storm  or  blazing  bam. 
in  observation  and  his  own  native  taste,  He  laid   her   gently   on.  the   sofa,  called 
with  all  the  soft,  bright  stuffs  and  luxurious  Amanda,  the  hired  girl,  a  stout  and  faithful 
furniture  his  purse  could  command,  though  Yankee,  from  the  kitchen,  and  catching  his 
in  obedience  to  his  early  training  no  pictures  horse,  fortunately  for  him  at  pasture  in  the 
adori^ed  the  tinted  walls,  and  no  musical  home  lot,  he  jode  right  out  through  hail  and 
instruments  tempted  Nelly's  little  fingers,  rain  after  the  Dorset  doctor, 
there  was  not  so   pleasant  a  house  in  the  '*  Let  it  blaze  I "  he  said  to  hurrying  neigh- 
country  as  Moses  Dyer's.  bors  who  met  him,  on  their  way  to  save  the 

Pictures  indeed  were  needless ;  the  house  the  bam  or  see  it  bum,  '<  my  wife's  dying  \ " 

stood  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground  in  the  midst  Astounded  neighbors  1  not  a  man  of  them 

o£  a  green  field  itself  high  above  the  road  all  but  would  have  left  wife  or  child  at  the 

through  Dorset,  and  every  window  showed  last  gasp  to  save  their  own  bams.    They 

a  landscape  beyond  the  genius  of  man  to  re-  stared  and  laughed,  and  stood  about  with 

produce.     White  Mountain  ro^e  fair  and  theirhandsin  their  pockets  till  the  last  rafter 

mighty  to  the  east,  clothed  with  foliage  to  tumbled  in.    Bnt  Nelly  was  not  dying;  she 

the  foot  of  the  great  limestone  rock  on  its  had  fainted,  and  the  shock  had  somewhat 
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hastened  impending  events.    Before  morn-  '*  la  there  going  to  be  a  storm  ?  "  said  Nelly, 

ing  a  stoat  heai-ty  baby  lay  in  her  bosom,  as  the  narse  came  back, 

and  she  smiled  faintly  as  Moses  bent  over  her,  ^  Looks  mighty  like  it  1 "  said  the  woman, 

not  at  all  to  see  the  child,  who  was  an  atom  <<  I  should  n't  wonder  if  we  ketched  a 

in  the  balance  compared  with  Nelly,  but  to  smart  rain-spell ;  you  know  the  sayin'  ? 

assure  hinriftftlf  that  his  wife  lived  and  loved  **  *  Thimder  in  the  momin* 

gl^l^  Sailors  take  wamiir  I '  '* 

Things  went  on  smoothly  again,  now ;  **  Oh  dear  1  just  hear  that  I  "  said  the  poor 

Nelly  aud  the  baby  grew  and  strengthened  little  mother,  clasping  her  baby  to  her  bosom, 

daily;  soon  she  was  about  again,  crooning  as  a  low  deep  growl  smote  the  air,  heavy 

sleep  songs  to  her  dark-eyed  daughter,  the  and  threatening  as  a  menace  of  battle  among 

very  image  of  Moses,  if  indeed  one  could  im-  the  Powers  of  air. 

agine  him  in  long  white  frock  and  pink  **  Please  Aunt  Nancy,  go  and  fetch  Moses, 

ribbons ;  making  dainty  garments  for  her  I  'm  so  scared  with  thunder.    I  guess  he 's 

live  doll ;  waiting  for  Moses  at  the  window  gone  to  the  bam  to  turn  out  the  stock.    I 

with  baby  in  her  arms,  or  drawing  the  child  heard  him  come  down  before  you  went  into 

about  the  garden  after  the  dews  were  dried,  the  kitchen." 

So  the  summer  passed ;  the  new  barn  was  '*  Why  you   blessed   creetur !  you  ain't 

filled  with  hay,  two  good  horses  put  in  the  af eared  be  you?  I  never  did !    Shan't  I  set 

ample  stables,  and  Tulip  the  black  cow  was  on  the  bed  besides  of  ye  ?   He  '11  be  in  in  a 

munching  a  forkful  of  hay  one  SepUAnber  minnit  1 " 

day  just  at  twilight,  when  another  storm  *<  Oh  no !  no  1    Do  call  Moses !  "  said  the 

came  hurrying  up.  and  another  bolt  fell  and  trembling,  ten-ified  Nelly,  *'  he  always  comes 

lit  up  the  new  bam  with  destroying  blaze.  when  I  'm  scared,"  and  the  good-natured  old 

This  time  the  loss  was  heavier  far,  but  woman  flung  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
Moses  could  bear  it,  his  worldly  goods  had  trotted  out  to  the  bam  where  Moses  had  just 
increased ;  and  he  only  thanked  God  that  unfastened  the  stanchions  and  driven  out 
the  house  had  not  been  struck,  built  his  new  the  last  of  his  cows ;  the  horses  were  already 
ham  on  the  other  side  of  the  rise  where  it  flying  across  the  pasture,  wild  with  sudden 
first  atoodf  a  good  deal  lower  down,  and  took  freedom  and  the  roaring  storm, 
up  his  life  where  it  was  before,  a  daily  rouud  Moses  scarce  stayed  to  shut  the  door,  but 
of  accustomed  happineA  and  prosperity,  hastened  toward  the  house  with  the  woman 
Summer  came  again,  and  in  July  another  at  his  heels,  when  a  flash  of  supernal  light 
child  entered  this  twice  blessed  family,  this  blazed  in  their  faces,  and  a  simultaneous 
time  a  boy.  Little  Love,  the  dark-eyed  baby,  roar,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  rent  asun-. 
had  been  sent  to  Doctor  Strong's  for  a  while,  der,  stunned  their  ears.  Alas  I  it  had  sev- 
tUl  Nelly  could  bear  the  burden  of  two  ba-  ered  heaven  from  earth  for  Moses  Dyer ! 
bies  in  the  house  a  little  better,  and  one  When  blinded  and  reeling  he  staggered 
morning  the  nurse  rose  early  to  make  some  through  the  house,  now  full  of  smoke  and 
posset  or  other  for  the  child  who  had  cried  hissing  with  fire,  he  beheld  the  blackened 
too  much  through  the  night.  As  she  went  corses  of  wife  and  child  stretched  on  their 
out  from  the  down-stairs  bedroom  into  the  flaming  bed  and  fell  senseless.  If  the  nurse 
hall  a  low  growl  of  thunder  met  her  ear,  and  had  not  followed  closely  and  been  a  gaunt 
looking  from  the  window  of  the  kitchen  she  and  powerful  woman  he  would  have  per- 
saw  a  low  and  lurid  cloud  hanging  above  ished  with  them,  but  in  the  strength  of  des- 
the  Ledge,  a  cloud  so  peculiar  in  its  green-  peration  she  pulled  him  out  of  a  near  door 
ish  darkness  that  she  always  remembered  it,  into  the  yard,  and  the  man  at  the  mill  came 
but  Dorset  people  are  used  to  thunder  in  hurrying  and  breathless  in  time  to  help  her 
summer,  and  Aunt  Nancy  went  on  to  make  place  him  out  of  reach  of  the  falling  tim- 
ber mess  at  the  kitchen  stove  where  she  had  bers.  When  Moses  Dyer  awoke  from  that 
kindled  some  fire,  not  at  all  observant  of  the  long  unconsciousness,  wife,  child,  house, 
rapidly  rising  gloom.  were  all  in  ashes.    For  weeks  and  months 
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he  was  incapable  of  business;  his  heart  was  the  silent  Moses  quite  a  little  address  on  his 
broken  as  far  as  a  strong  man's  heart  can  be,  sin  in  manying  out  of  Meeting  and  the 
That  full  and  rapturous  life  that  had  satisfied  evident  judgment  of  God  for  such  sin  dis- 
his  soul  was  suddenly  ended ;  he  stood  like  a  played  in  the  repeated  strokes  he  had  ex[«- 
raan  who  sees  the  verdurous  and  waving  rienced;  ending  with  what  Bai'zillai  thought 
mountain-side  open  at  his  feet  and  thunder  an  affecting  appeal  to  him  to  repent  and 
into  the  valley,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  return  iuto  the  arms  of  Meeting  again, 
edge  of  a  precipice  whose  front  is  ruin,  Moses  Dyer's  face  blackened  ominously, 
whose  outlook  despair.  ^Stop  right  there!  Friend  Guest,"  be 
It  was  a  long  year  before  he  could  do  said.  *'  Thee  lias  said  a  plenty.  Shall  I 
anything  at  the  mill ;  happily  for  him  he  repent  that  I  married  my  wife  ?  Not  if  the 
had  a  trustworthy  man  there  who  could  heavens  fall  upon  me,  now  and  here  I  If,  ae 
supervise  the  business  and,  with  a  little  help,  thee  says,  it  is  a  judgment  upon  me  that  fiie 
carry  it  on.  Moses,  from  sheer  force  of  came  down  and  consumed  my  life,  it  is  well: 
habit,  fed  his  *<  creatures,''  slept  in  his  barn  on  does  thee  think  I  put  faith  in  any  God  who 
the  old  hay,  took  his  rare  meals  at  the  village  so  judged  me  for  loving  my  wife?  If  it  is 
tavern,  and  never  went  near  his  child,  who  the  voice  of  the  Meeting  that  I  have  been  i 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Strong's  wife,  sinner  above  all  other  sinners,  then  I  hold 
however,  was  glad  to  shelter  the  little  crea-  no  longer  with  Meeting.  Thee  says  I  am 
ture,  knowing  well  that  time  would  awaken  judged ;  the  fools  in  the  village  say  my 
her  father's  affection  at  last,  knowing  also  housb  was  doomed.  Does  thee  know  I  hare 
that  he  was  incapable  now  of  caring  for  got  a  living  child?  money  in  the  bank?  and 
such  a  mere  baby.  a  goodly  farm  ?  Thee  can  go  back  to  Meet- 
But  time  went  on,  and  all  that  seemed  to  ing  and  say  I  do  not  repent  of  my  life.  I 
interest  Moses  Dyer  was  his  daily  pacing  did  well  to  love  my  wife.  I  do  well  to  he 
about  the  ruins  of  his  home ;  so  complete  angry  with  that  Power  which  blasted  my 
had  been  the  consuming  power  of  the  flames  life.  And  while  life  lasts,  such  as  it  is,  I  will 
that  not  a  trace  of  the  mother  or  child  had  never  hold  with  men  that  suffer  such  talk. 
remained,  a  heap  of  ashes  only  lay  in  that  I  had  rather  be  of  this  world  since  thee 
crumbling  cellar,  and  these  he  had  gathered  believes  the  next  is  so  hard  upon  me.  I 
i-everently  and  with  his  own  hands  into  a  will  build  my  liouse  over  again,  and  fetch 
coffin,  and  buried  beside  the  green  mounds  my  child  back,  and  till  my  gfound  till  it  be 
where    his    parents     lay.    Gloomy,    dark,  time  to  die." 

speechless,  he  went  his  way,  and  the  first  Friend  Guest  reported  Moses  Dyer  to  be 
thing  that  aroused  him  was  a  whisper  in  the  a  hardened  and  irreclaimable  brother,  and 
village,  he  overheard  accidentally,  to  the  the  Meeting  meddled  with  him  no  more, 
effect  that  his  house  was  doomed.  This  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  before 
curled  his  lip  with  a  sneer ;  Moses  Dyer  did  another  year  was  over  a  new  house  as  like 
not  believe  in  fate ;  in  all  his  wof ul  trouble  the  first  in  every  detail  as  his  memory  could 
he  still  believed  that  God  sent  it,  but  he  reproduce  it  rose  in  place  of  the  other,  but 
was  furiously  angry  with  Him  for  the  inflic-  long  before  it  could  be  furnished,  even 
tion.  while  the  plaster  was  wet  on  the  walls, 
He  had  been  somewhat  roused  by  the  another  bolt  pierced  the  roof  and  floors,  but 
scorn  the  village  belief  awakened  in  him,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  and  the  open  con- 
when  the  Meeting  in  Rutland  thought  fit  to  dition  of  the  building  that  admitted  it  freely 
send  one  of  the  brethren  to.  deal  with  him,  as  it  drove  through  unglazeil  windows  and 
to  restore  him  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  to  gaping  door  frames,  the  boards  were  only 
strive  with  him  for  his  good.  shattered  and  scorched,  and  with  grim  reso- 
Barzillai  Guest  accordingly  sought  him  lution  Moses  had  them  replaced  and  went 
out  one  wintry  morning  in  the  secondNovem-  on  to  complete  the  structure, 
ber  after  Nelly's  death,  and  being  a  simple.  In  vain  the  carpenters  remonstrated, 
conceited,  moderate  sort  of  man,  delivered  to  **  Do  you  think  the  lightnin'  strikes  three 
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times  in  one  spot  ?   Gro  on  with  your  work«  opened  out  on  a  shed  roof,  and  Moees,  as  ua- 

the  ridk  is  mine.    I  take  it  1  "  he  answered,  ual,  down  stairs.    A  simultaneous  crack  and 

words  long  remembered  in  Dorset.  blaze  aroused  them  all,  and  smoke  rapidly 

However,  the  house  was  safely  finished,  filled  the  house ;  Lemuel,  who  was  a  cool- 
and  when  it  was  ready  for  habitation  Moses  headed  Yankee,  hurried  the  woman  and  child 
chose  for  his  own  occupation  the  lower  bed-  through  his  room  on  to  the  shed  roof,  from 
room,  and  recalled  his  child,  a  rosy,  grave,  which  they  easily  slipped  to  the  ground  and 
intelligent  little  maid  of  four.  It  was  diffi-  driven  by  terror  made  their  way  to  the  mill- 
cult  to  get  a  housekeeper,  for  everybody  in  shed. 

Doraet  knew  the  Dyer  place  was  doomed,  Once  having  disposed  of  Uiem,  Lemuel 

and  no  woman  from  the  village  would  think  went  round  outside   to  the  bedroom  door 

of  living  there,  but  at  last  Moses  found  a  and  knocked  it  inward  with  a  heavy  beetle 

widow  in  Rutland  who  came  the  more  will-  fetched  from  the  wood-house.    A  ghastly 

ingly  because  she  was  poor  and  not  strong  vision  met  his  eyes  there ;  Moses  Dyer  sat 

enough  for  factory- work  or  sewing.  upright  in  his  bed,  staring  straight  before 

For  two  or  three  years  there  was  peace  in  him ;  the  partition  opposite  burst  into  lick- 
the  new  house  if  not  happiness.  Time  had  its  ing  tongues  of  flame  as  the  fallen  door  ad- 
healing  effect  on  Moses  Dyer  as  it  has  on  all  mitted  air,  and  the  suffocating  smoke  rolled 
of  us;  he  even  took  a  sort  of  grievous  pleas-  outward.  Lemuel  seized  the  stricken  man 
ure  when  he  shut  the  bedroom  door  on  him-  by  the  shoulders  and  dragged  him  from  the 
self  at  night  in  recalling  the  gentle  creature  bed,  helpless  as  a  child  of  days,  right  out  into 
who  dwelt  in  that  room  before.  He  longed  the  pouring  rain ;  it  was  not  till  his  sus- 
with  the  awful  hunger  of  loss  for  one  touch  pended  senses  returned  that  it  was  discov- 
of  her  lips,  one  look  from  her  tender  eyes,  ered  he  was  a  helpless  cripple,  both  legs 
and  so  far  from  being  terrified  at  the  idea  paralyzed  by  the  bolt  that  had  fired  the 
of  her  returning  spirit  he  would  have  given  house.  The  red  light  of  the  fire  called  out 
his  life  to  have  even  her  phantom  semblance  all  Dorset  to  help,  but  help  was  in  vain ;  as 
hovering  about  his  pillow.  The  only  sign  theangry  tempest  rolled  away  its  black  hosts 
of  weakness  he  showed  was  his  extreme  ner-  to  the  southward,  and  the  tranquil  hunter's 
vous  excitement  in  thunder-storms,  a  thing  moon  rose  fair  and  still  above  the  crest  of 
not  to  be  wondered  at  after  his  past  expe-  White  ^fountain,  her  light  shone  on  a  heap 
rience,  for  other  people  still  felt  an  unwill-  of  smoking  ruins,  a  helpless,  hopeless  man^ 
ingness  to  take  shelter  in  the  Dyer  house  and  a  frightened  child  clinging  sobbing  to 
during  such  storms,  however  drenched  they  his  neck. 

might  become  before  reaching  the  village.  The  villagers  looked  at  one  another  with 

It  was  only  after  three  years  had  elapsed  wise  eyes  and  nodding  heads, 

with  no  accident  of  the  sort  that  Lemuel  "  I  told  you  so !  "  mumbled  old  Aunt 

Hough,  who  was  the  mill  man,  consented  to  Nancy.    "  I  would  n't  ha'  gone  there  to  live 

board  at  Moses  Dyer's,  though  Moses  him-  for  half  Dorset.    My  sakes  I  he  wanted  me 

self  urged  it,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  econ-  to,  the  wust   kind,   but  money  would  n't 

omy,  but  with  an  unconfessed  feeling  of  count  for  that  puppus.    It 's  a  doomed  house 

anxiety  lest  something  should  again  happen  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  I  guess  he  '11  have 

and  he  be  helpless  as  before.  to  own  up  to 't  now,  whether  or  no  I " 

Love  was  eight  years  old,  and  had  grown  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  Dorset  peo- 

to  be  the  only  dear  thing  on  earth  to  her  pie  arrived  at  Moses  Dyer's  thought  on  this 

father,  and  I^m  had  lived  in  the  house  about  matter.    He  was  now  in  a  condition  that 

a  year,  when  one  October  night  after  a  day  reversed  all  his  former  life  and  experience ; 

sultry  as  in  August,  a  violent  storm  came  in  one  instant  from  the  full  strenfrth  of  un- 

up  suddenly  while  all  the  inmates  of  the  usually  vigorous  manhood  be  had  become 

Dyer  house  were  sound  asleep.    Love  was  helpless  as  a  feeble  old  man.    The  shock  to 

upstairs  in  a  room  next  to  Hannah  Smith's,  his  whole  system  had  been  severe^  and  for 

Lem  in  the  back-chamber  whose  window  weeks  he  lay  on  his  bed  unable  to  lift  his 
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hands  or   his   head.    Gradually   strength  all  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such 

came  back  so  far  that  he  could  sit  up  and  things  ? '    I  know  not  why  thy  house  was 

be  moved  into  a  chair,  but  the  best  medical  so  stricken.    *  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His 

advice  in  the  country,  called  to  his  aid  by  Dr.  ways/  only ;  I  can  trust  Him  to  do  rights 

Strong,  who  was  determined  to  spare  noth-  Moses.    I  think  thee  will,  in  time." 
ing  iu  his  behalf,  pronounced  the  paralysis        Jdoses  lay  back  on  his  pillows  with  a  groan, 

of  his  lower  limbs  hopeless ;  he  might  live  Would  it  ever  seem  right  to  him  that  he 

for  years  but  he  would  never  walk  again.  ^  was  bereaved  and  crippled? 

Think  what  a  doom  this  was  to  a  man  in        He  did  not  however  dispute  the  matter 

the  prime  of  his  life,  accustomed  to  be  in  with  Friend  Harding ;  the  man's  calm  trust 

the  open  nir  constantly,  striding  abroad  over  gave  even  Moses  D^^er  a  sort  of  awe ;  but 

his  possessions,  or  riding  up  and  down  the  he  did  accept  the  kindly  offer  of  house-room, 

wild  mountain  roads  Mijoying  every  aspect  and  was  glad  to  divert  Love  from  her  sad 

of  nature,  every  draught  of  the  keen,  pure  contemplation  of  his  helplessness  by  sending 

air  that  filled  him  with  fresh  life  I    Now  he  her  to  Rutland  with  Susannah  Harding  to 

was  to  pass  his  lingering  existence  under  a  make  purchases  of  furniture  for  the  new 

roof  between  four  walls ;  his  proud  and  in-  dwelling,  for  though  his  house  was  burnt 

dependent  spirit  bent  in  bitter  humiliation,  he  was  still  a  rich  man  and  the  mill  ground 

his  purposes  broken  off,  the  only  staff  left  away  as  merrily  as  ever  under  Lemuel's 

to  him  the  love  of  a  ciiild.  charge.    So  it  came  about  that  the  next  ten 

At  this  juncture  Friend  Harding,  who  years  of  Love's  life  and  Moses  Dyer's  exist- 

had    hitherto  kept  silence  toward    Moses  ence  were  spent  under  the  roof  of  William 

though  his  heart  ached  with  comprehending  Harding,  and  with  Susannah's  gentle  guid- 

pity  over  all  his  tnals,  stepped  forward  to  ance  added  to  such  education  as  the  village 

help.    He  possessed  one  of  those  great,  old-  academy  afforded.  Love  Dyer  grew  up  into 

fashioned    houses    once  common  in    New  a    beautiful,    stately    girl,    adding  to  her 

England,  with  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  a  wide  mother's  grace  her  father's  deep  coloring 

hall  running  between  them  both  above  and  and  abundant  health.    Her  thick  soft  hair 

below  stairs,  and  making  so  complete  a  sep-  crowned  a  sha^^ely  'head  with  rich  plaits, 

aration  that  often  two  families  inhabit  now  her  great  dark  eyes,  ffrave  as  her  father'p, 

where  one  alone  formerly  lived.    It  was  were  far  sweeter  than'his  had  ever  been  and 

Susannah  who  planned  and  William  who  could  flash  from  their  dusky  depths  with  fun 

proposed  that  Moses  Dyer  should  hire  half  as  his  had  never  done,  her  lips  were  full  and 

their  house,  which  would  accommodate  him  red,  and  under  her  clear  olive  skin  shone  a 

well  with  Love  and  Hannah.  crimson  color  that  told  of  native  vigor  and 

Moses  considered  the  proposal  with  dim  a  strong  constitution.    The  young  men  in 

eyes ;  he  had  been  carried  to  the  tavern  when  Dorset  had  already  found  out  what  a  beauty 

he  was  first  pulled  from  his  bed,  and  the  low,  dwelt  among  them,  but  Moses  Dyer  was  as 

dirty  rooms,  the  noise,  the  vulgar  guests  jealous   of  his  solitary  possession  as   any 

who  atone  came  to  the  old  place  made  it  un-  father  could  be,  and  his  post  was  always  at 

pleasant  for  him  and  unfit  for  Love.    At  the  front  window  where  he  could  watch  the 

last,  as  William  Harding  sat  waiting  for  an  village  street  and  see  if  any  man  dared  to 

answer,  a  grim  smile  flickered  across  Moses  attend  Love's  walks  or  come  to  call  on  her. 

Dyer's  face.  Ten  years  had  not  materially  altered  his 

**  Is  n't  thee  afraid  the  lightning  will  fol-  nature ;  he  had  grown  outwardly  more  pa- 
low  me.  Friend  Harding  ?  "  he  said.  tient,  for  habit  is  strong  in  us,  and  the  things 

"  No,"  answered  William  steadily.    "  T  do  that  are  inevitable  have  to  be  accepted.    In 

not  so  apprehend  the  dealings  of  the  Lord,  his  helplessness  he  had  begun  to  take  a  sort 

I  think  He  is  one  who  loveth  merty  rather  of  morbid  pride ;  he  dwelt  in  thought  much 

than  judgment     If  thee  has  sinned,  other  on  the  fact,  at  last  obvious  even  to  him,  that 

men  also  have  done  the  like.    '  Suppose  ye  he  was  a  sort  of  moral  target  for  the  arrows 

that    these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  of  the  Almighty.    It  was  a  kind  of  balm  to 
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his  pride  to  think  he  had  been  so  singled  Lemuel  Hough  took  it  into  his  head  to 
out  from  his  fellows  by  a  divine  hand ;  a  emigrate  to  California,  and  among  the  can- 
oertificate  of  weight  to  his  own  character  didates  for  his  place  in  the  mill  there 
that  it  should  need  such  special  visitations  appeared  a  far-away  cousin  of  the  Dyer 
to  be  amended.  He  took  to  reading  the  tribe,  from  Connecticut,  Daniel  Dyer,  a 
Bible,  as  we  most  of  us  read  it,  to  find  his  young  fellow  of  the  best  Yankee  type, 
pecnliar  case  either  depicted  or  provided  Coed-headed,  energetic,  cheerful,  with  a  cer* 
for,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  found  ample  tain  audacity  that  gave  force  to  his  enei*gy, 
viadications  of  his  theory.  He  wos  almost  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  never  expect 
gratified  to  have  strangers  in  Dorset  brought  to  fail  and  for  that  very  reason  always  sue- 
by  the  house  where  he  now  lived,  and  to  see  ceed.  His  honest,  resolute  face,  not  quite 
that  he  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  hero  handsome,  yet  what  all  Dorset  called  **good- 
of  a  spiritual  tragedy.  The  burnt  house  on  looking,"  prepossessed  Moses  Dyer  in  his 
the  farm  had  never  been  re-built,  the  barn  favor;  those  keen  gray  eyes  were  hawk-like 
had  gone  with  it,  the  home-lot  was  a  wilder-  in  their  outlook,  and  the  crisp  light  curls 
ness  of  nnpruned  trees  and  neglected  grass,  above  them  gave  a  sort  of  character  to  the 
and  the  garden  a  tangle  of  half-dead  roses,  square  forehead  that  might  have  been  too 
dambering  briers,  tall  rank  yellow  lilies,  solid  but  for  this  ornamentation,  which 
and  straggling  peonies.  The  farm  he  sold  meant  quick  temper,  and  implied  fire 
loon  after  he  became  unable  to  manage  it,  behind  the  machine. 

bat  no  one  would  buy  the  house-site  and  the       Moses  Dyer  was  not  a  physiognomist,  con- 

tiiree  acres  about  it ;    it  was  known   all  sciously,  but  he  could  give  no  better  reason 

through  Dorset  as  the  Doomed  House,  and  for  selecting  this  man  to  run  his  mill  than 

not  a  man  in  the  township  would  have  taken  that   he  liked   his  looks.    Others  had  as 

it  for  a  gift  if  a  palace  had  been  erected  good  reconmieudations ;  some  he  knew  from 

there  and  the  gift  been  conditioned  with  its  childhood,  but  he  "took  '*  to  Dan  Dyer  at 

use  as  a  residence.  once,  and  when  Lemuel  Hough  went  away 

His  life  from  day  io  day  had  only  the  al-  from  Dorset  he  left  behind  him  a  substitute 

leviations  of  this  conscious  dignity  and  the  whom  men  allowed  very  soon  more  than 

affection  which  Love  showered  upon  him.  filled  his  place. 

She  superintended  his  comfort  in  everyway.  Everybody  liked  the  new-comer,  he  had 
read  to  him,  sang  to  him,  waited  on  him,  a  kind  word,  a  hearty  greeting,  a  joke  for 
and  sat  at  his  bedside  every  night  till  he  everybody.  He  was  as  eager  at  his  work  as 
slept,  for  his  nervous  system  seemed  to  have  a  boy  at  play,  but  equally  ready  for  play  in 
been  startled  into  abnormal  vivacity  of  action  its  time.  Nobody  could  husk  as  much  com 
by  the  vexy  shock  that  paralyzed  him  piiys-  or  pare  as  many  apples  at  bees  as  Dan  Dyer, 
ically.  Under  the  sweet  infiuenoes  of  Susan-  and  nobody  could  tell  such  funny  stories, 
nah  Harding,  Love  had  grown  to  be  lovely  He  sang  a  fine  tenor,  and  installed  himself 
as  well  as  beautiful ;  she  was  like  life  and  in  the  village  choir  at  once,  becoming  its 
breath  to  her  father ;  her  tender  voice,  her  chorister  before  the  year  was  out,  and  drill- 
deft  fingers,  her  loving  eyes  were  all  that  ing.that  somewhat  idle  and  desultory  group 
fate  had  left  him.  He  who  had  so  loved  of  singers  into  the  best  choir  of  the  county, 
every  trick  and  tracery  of  nature  was  shut  He  skated  as  if  skates  had  grown  on  his 
in  now  to  the  space  of  four  walls,  the  out-  feet  from  his  birth,  and  fished  |?reat  trout 
look  of  a  village  street,  but  it  may  be  that  out  of  brooks  in  which  nobody  else  had  ever 
he  was  in  reality  more  content  than  ever  discovered  a  fin  of  that  sort ;  and  above  all 
before ;  his  sense  of  personal  dignity  was  he  made  some  wonderful  improvement  in 
increased  rather  than  diminished;  and  a  the  mill  machinery  that  brought  him  into 
oertainregalconsciousness  attached  itself  to  frequent  association  with  the  mill-owner, 
his  isolation  and  its  one  ministering  spirit,  and  crowned  all  his  welldoing  with  one 

However,  Moses  Dyer  had  not  yet  learned  great  folly,  for  the  poor  fellow  fell  over  head 

bis  lesson.    When  Love  was  about  eighteen  and  ears  in  love  with  Love  Dver ! 
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And  Love,  brought  for  the  first  time  into  his  front  window  lest  some  sach  catastrophe 

contact  with  a  nature  at  once  suuny,  fear-  should  happen. 

less  and  victorious, — what  other  i^esult  could  **  Well,  1  don't  call  nineteen  year  old  no 

be  expected  than  that  she  should  strike  her  child's  age  1 "  sniffed  Hannah.    '*  Fust  you 

colors  at  once  ?  know  you  'U  lose  her  slap  off,  'n'  then  1  guess 

Her  education  had  been  such  as  to  make  you  '11  sort  of  figger  up  better  on  folkses 

her  simple  in  heai't  and  life,  with  that  sim-  age  !  " 

plicity  Fenelou  paints  and  praises ;  she  had  Moses  Dyer  groaned,  he  was  inwardly  fu- 

lived  under  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  all  her  rious,  and  now  that  hb  eyes  were  opened  a 

days,  and  here  was  pure   sunshine,  why  thousand  tiny   recollections    pressed  uiioii 

should  she  not  open  her  heart  to  it  ?    Dan  him,   driving  the  unwelcome  truth  home. 

Dyer  came  and  went  day  after  day,  in  and  Why  had  Dan  come  in  so  unnecesi»arily 

out  of  Moses  Dyer's  room,  talking  of  cogs  often  to  consult  him  on  the  most  trivial  mat- 

and  bands  and  bolt<iloths,  of  wheels  and  ters  ?    Why  had  Love  always  stayed  by  and 

buckets,    beams  to  be  renewed,  floors  to  seemed  so  interested  in  the  mill  business? 

repair,  trap-doors  to  put  here  and  a  shoot  to  How  she  lingered  of  late  in  her  daily  walks, 

be    built  there,  but  all  the  time  he  talked  and  brought  home  ferns,  mosses,  and  berries, 

he.  saw  Love's  soft  dark  eyes  and  beautiful  that  grew  only  on  the  river  edges.    Well  I 

face  instead  of  her  father's  grim  visage  and  he  would  put  an  end  to  it  at  once  ;  that  was 

gi*ay  locks,  and  she  sat  by  in  breathless  all.    Dan  was  coming  up  to-night,  there  were 

interest    If  he  had  talked  of  Sanscrit  verbs  plain  words  enough  in  the  English  language, 

or  Hebrew  points  it  would  have  interested  and  he  would  not  spare  them.    But  to  Love 

her  as  much,  for  his  voice  had  a  speech  of  when  she  came  in,  blooming  yet  pensive,  her 

its  own  older  than  the  confusion  of  tongues,  hands  full  of  the  pink  arbutus  blossoms  that 

and  his  face  a  legend  open  as  the  stars  in  grew  so  rosy  only  on  that  pine-shaded  bank 

heaven.    Yet  it  was  a  great  while  before  just  below  the  mill,  he  said  nothing,  only 

Moses  Dyer's  eyeB  were  opened  to  the  fact  just  before  Dan  appeared  he  asked  her  gently 

which  every  woman  in  Dorset  knew  long  to  go  in  and  sit  a  while  with  Susannah  for 

ago ;  which  Love's  mother,  had  she  lived,  he  had  private  business  that  evening  with  a 

would  have  known  before  the  lovers  knew  vbitor. 

it ;  but  to  Moses  Dyer  Ix>ve  was  still  a  child,  Dan  came  in  whistling,  his  face  alight 

and  his  wrath  was  full  of  contempt  when  and  his  heart  buoyant,  but  Moses  was  like 

Hannah  with  the  conscious  smirk  of  a  will-  a  black  bar  of  thunder  cloud ;  scarcely  was 

ing  gossip  hinted  one  day  when  Love  had  the  guest  seated  before  his  host  accused  him 

gone  out,  "  That  there  Dan  Dyer  sets  a  in  no  measured  terms  of  coming  there  on 

heap  by  Lovey,  don't  he  ?  "  f ftlse  pretenses  to  ensnare  his  daughter's 

**  Thee  is  a  fool,  Hannah,"  sharply  an-  heart  and  beguile  her  away, 

swered  Moses,  his  face  darkening  as  he  spoke.  "  You  think  I  come  here  like  a  sneak  do 

«*Be  T?"  she  snapped  back,  «*then  Doiv  you?"  retortedDan,  his  eyes  glowing;  "you 

set's  full  on 'em;  everybody's  a  snickerin'  know  better  than  that  Moses  Dyerl  You 

'n  a  gigfflin'  about  it,  ail  over.    I  should  ha'  know  I  've  had  reg'lar  business  every  time ; 

thought  your  eyes  would  ha'  seen  what  was  if  you  say  to  the  contrary  why  then  you  say 

right  afore  'em.    I  should  n't  ha'  peeped  what  ain't  so.    As  for  your  girl  "—and  here 

nor  muttered  about  it  if  I  hed  n't  supposed  his  voice  fell—"  I  don't  deny  but  what  I 

you  was  privy  to 't  quite  a  spell  back."  think  a  heap  of  her  ;  why  should  n't  I? 

"What  does  thee  mean,  woman  ?  Can't  She 's  as  hAa'some  as  a  picture  and  as  good 

thee  curb  thy  silly  tongue  better  than  this  ?  as  gold  I  why  should  n't  I  like  her  ?  Wan't 

Love  is  a  child ;  does  thee  think  a  grown  you  never  young  yourself  ?  " 

man  with  his  head  full  of  wheels  and  such  Moses  put  out  his  hand  to  check  him,  for 

like  has  it  turned  after  little  girls  ?  "  and  he  could  not  speak ;  there  rose  up  before 

yet  as  he  spoke  he  remembered  how  long  he  him  that  rock  by  the   river-side,  the  fair 

had  watched  Love's  comings  and  goings  from  young  face,  the  glittering  hair,  and  then  the 
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short  years  of  rapture ;  it  almost  semed  to  Almighty.  Does  thee  think  I  will  spare  my 
him  for  a  momeut  that  those  clinging  aims  ewe-lamb  to  such  as  thee  ?  " 
were  about  his  neck  once  more,  those  f ra-  *'  I  would  n't  take  her  away  from  you 
grant  lips  pressed  to  liis,  those  tender  eyes  for  nothing  1 "  generously  exclaimed  Dan. 
looking  up  to  him  as  a  bird  from  its  nest  '*  You  hact  had  a  lot  of  affliction,  and  you 
looks  to  the  sky.  His  face  darkened  with  ain't  like  to  be  any  smarter  nor  any  chirker 
emotion.  Dan  saw  his  opportunity  and  than  you  be  now  ;  rather  the  contrary  I  ex- 
went  on.  pect ;  and  I  'd  take  care  of  you  myself  as 

"  Yes,  I  do  love  her ;  more  'n  tongue  can  good  as  she  can.    I  'd  be  helpful  as  though 

tell  I  love  her.    If  I  ain't  good  enough  for  1  belonged  to  you,  Squire.    You  'd  get  a  son 

her  I  know  it  jest  as  well  as  you  do,  but  I  and  you  would  n't  lose  your  daughter." 

don't  know  anybody  that  is ;  and  I  expect  Sublime  egotism  of  youth  and  passion  1 

I  love  her  enough  to  make  up  the  goodness  but  it  had  no  sublime  effect  on  Moses  Dyer, 

that 's  wanting.     I  have  n't  never  spoke  one  Trembling  with  passion  he  leaned  forward 

word  to  her  about  the  matter,  for  I  wan't  in  his  chair. 

ready  to,  not  yet  But  I  tell  you,  Squire  Dyer,  '*  Look  here,  young  man,!*  he  said  in  a 

I  mean  to  marry  her,  whether  or  no  I  "  broken  voice.    ^  Thee  drives  me  to  the  edge. 

There  was  something  about  Dan's  very  Love  Dyer  shall  never  marry  thee  till  thee 

frank  speech  that  touched  a  kindred  chord  can  give  her  a  good  home  and  twenty  thou- 

in  the  old  man  ;  this  determination  was  an  sand  dollars  in  the  bank.     Thee  has  got  no 

echo  of  his  own  nature,  yet  all  the  more  for  feelings  I  can  move.    I  shall  try  the  facts 

that  it  enraged  him.  of  filthy  lucre ;  may  be  thy  pocket  will  com- 

^  Thee  is  a  presumptuous  fool,  Daniel  prehend.    I  will  drive  the  girl  out  from  be- 

Dyer,"  he  answered.      ^  Does  thee  think  fore  my  face  to  starve  if  she  dares  to  marry 

nothing  of  taking  my  girl  into  poverty,  she  thee  before  I  say  Amen.    Yea,  I  will  curse 

that  has  known  no  want  of  this  world's  her  as  the  Lord  hath  cursed  me  for  my 

goods  in  aU  her  life  ?  "  sin  I " 

**  Squire  1  I  ain't  one  of  the  poor  sort  I  Dan  looked  at  the  old  man  steadily.  <'  I  '11 
own  up  that  I  ha  'n't  got  no  great  of  cash  in  take  you  up  at  that.  Squire  Dyer.  I  '11  en- 
hand  now,  but  I  've  got  my  health,  and  I  'm  g^g^^  swear  to 't  if  you  say  so,  never  to  ask 
strong,  and  I  ain't  no  fool  if  you  do  say  so,  her  till  I  've  got  that  amount.'* 
but  I  'm  willing  to  overlook  that  for  I  see  Moses  Dyer  stared.  Was  this  fellow 
you  're  riled  a  mite.  No  sir  1  If  I  live  I  '11  crazy  ?  At  any  rate,  in  or  out  of  his  senses 
be  the  beat  off  man  in  Dorset,  and  if  Love  the  agreement  would  keep  him  away  froni 
is  willing  to  take  me  she  won't  ever  want  Love,  so  they  struck  hands  on  it,  and  from 
for  a  thing,  I  say  for 't  I "  that  time  on  Dan's  vidts  ceased  at  the  Hard- 
Moses  Dyer  began  to  feel  cowed  by  this  ing  house,  and  though  Love's  fresh  color 
persirtent  audacity ;  he  fell  back  on  his  paled,  her  eyes  grew  sad  and  her  voice  plaint- 
rights,  ive  rather  than  gay,  with  the  bitter  selfish- 

**•  Thee  does  not  know  my  daughter ;  she  ness  of  age  and  his  nature  Moses  Dyer  did 

is  a  dutiful  child.    Thee  could  not  persuade  not  relent    He  would  not  spare  Love  to 

her  to   leave  her   father  contrary  to    his  her  lover,  for  her  own  pleasure  or  peace, 

wisher  because  he  wanted  her  care,  her  tendance, 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Squire  Dyer,  her  affection,  all  for  himself  I 

Women-folks  are  kind  of  queer ;   they  '11  Hannah  in  the  next  room  had  overheard 

mostly  f oiler    their   inclinations    I  've  ob-  all  this  interview  and  her  tongue  was  never 

served.**    There  was  an^exasperating  truth  tied.    Dorset  people  were  soon  possessed  of 

in  tiiis  statement  that  crushed  Moses.  the  situation  and  with  ope  accord  pitied  the 

**  What  does  thee  want  to  come  here  and  lovers  and  blamed  the  cruel  father ;  but 

take  her  away  for?**  he  cried  in  sudden  pity  did  not  console  Love,  and  Dan's  brain 

grief.    '*  All  that  is  left  to  me ;    a  man  seemed  to  be  suddenly  tunied,  for  early  the 

doomed  to  suffer  from  the  arrows  of  the  next  autumn  it  was  declared  by  the  wise  ones 
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of  the  town  that  he  had  bought  the  old  ruins  long  ago  given  him  all  the  encouragement 

of  the  Dyer  house,  the  home-lot,  and  all  of  eyes  can  give. 

the  farm,  about  ten  acres,  lying  between  the  But  Moses  Dyer  underwent  a  strange  in- 

house  and  the  milL  ward  experience.  Here  was  the  mystic  doom 

Nobody  believed  it  at  first,  for  that  land  which  had  set  him  apart  from  and  above  his 
had  been  a  drug  in  the  market  owing  to  its  fellows  reduced  to  a  simple  matter  of  miner- 
past  history  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  more  alogy.  He  thought  it  was  Providence,  and 
than  once  since  the  last  catastrophe  some-  it  proved  to  be  iron  !  The  visitation  of  God 
body  or  other  had  seen  lightning  strike  on  had  not  humbled  him  when  he  accepted  it 
that  knoll,  though  nothing  stood  there  capa-  as  a  visitation,  but  the  facts  of  nature  did. 
ble  of  injury.  But  examination  of  recent  The  throne  of  his  spiritual  pride  was  abased 
records  showed  the  tale  to  be  true,  the  land  forever,  and  he  was  only  a  man  like  other 
had  sold  for  a  song,  or  at  least  for  a  note  I  men  ^  rather  less  than  other  men  in  that  he 
and  that  only  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  soon  had  not  seen  for  himself  the 'open  fact  that 
Dan  left  the  mill,  hired  a  man  to  help  him,  electricity  is  not  the  wrath  of  God  but  the 
and  began  to  clear  out  the  cellar  of  its  rub-  law  of  nature,  that  lightning  does  not  strike 
biBh.  Even  Moses  Dyer  was  full  of  aston-  over  and  over  in  one  place  without  a  reason 
ishment  and  a  sort  of  horror  \  it  seemed  to  any  more  than  water  flows  up  hill.  He  was 
him  he  ought  to  warn  any  man  who  tried  helpless,  useless,  bereaved,  from  his  own 
to  rebuild  that  house,  of  its  doom  and  its  fault,  his  defiant  pride,  and  as  he  brooded 
past  experience,  but  he  knew  Dan  must  be  day  after  day  over  this  new  insight  into  his 
aware  of  this,  and  as  days  went  on  and  no  Maker  and  himself  he  was  forcedi  to  put  his 
frame  was  set  up,  but  certain  strange  men  hand  on  his  mouth  and  his  motith  in  the 
with  little  bags  and  small  hammers  came  to  dust,  recognizing  at  last  the  Father  who  does 
Dorset,  visited  that  cellar,  and  went  away  not  willingly  afflict  nor  grieve  us,  but  in 
smiling,  Dorset  people  were  more  and  more  vrisdom  as  well  as  mercy  lets  us  find  out  for 
perplexed.  Before  winter  set  in  Dan  had  ourselves  how  good  He  is,  how  weak  and 
put  up  a  shanty  in  the  home  lot,  and  heaps  vain  we  are. 

of  earth  like  the  preparations  for  a  railway  The  heart  of  Moses  Dyer  melted  within 

embankment  lay  piled  all  about  the  old  eel-  him  and  became  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 

lar.    The  mystery  leaked  out  at  last    Under  He  sent  for  Dan  and  acknowledged  his  self- 

the  Dyer  house  had  lain  a  mine  of  the  best  isbness  and  his  sin. 

sort  of  iron ;  wide  and  deep,  it  had  attracted  '*  If  thee  loves  the  child,  Daniel,'*  he  said, 

the  electric  fluid  with  compelling  force,  and  '*!  will  not  fprbid  thee  to  strive  after  her 

the  shrewd  sense  of  one  Yankee  who  looking  affections.    I  have  been  a  self-seeker,  but  the 

at  the  events  which  other  people  called  Fate  Lord  hath  opened  my  eyes.'' 

had  used  his  reason,  had  found  only  a  pro-  Dan's  honest  face  changed  and  his  keen 

pitious  Fact.  eyes  dropped  as  he  grasped  the  old  man's 

Certain  capitalists  were  found  ready  and  hand, 

willing  to  help  Dan  Dyer  forward  in  his  '*  I  don 'o  what  to  say,  Squire  1"  he  answered, 

work  of  mining  and  smelting,  for  the  ore  ^'You're    everlastin'  clever   to  me.    I  do 

was  extremely  valuable,  and  instead  of  lying  expect    to    make    consider'ble  more   than 

in  a  "  pocket "  as  much  of  the  Vermont  ore  twenty-thousand  out  of  that  mine  fust  and 

does,  proved  to  be  a  solid  vein.     A  great  last,  but  it  *11  be  quite  a  while,  before  I  fetch 

furnace  was  erected  on  the  river  bank,  and  it,  and  I  don't  think  a  man 's  good  for  shucks 

lit  up  the  water  with  savage  glow  by  night,  without  a  wife  and  a  home.    Besides,  there 's 

sending  wreaths  of  smoke  into  the  keen  air  Love  to  ask  yet;  mabbe  at  the  last  she  won^t 

by  day,  and  Dan  Dyer  ruled  over  the  fiery  have  me.    But  I  can  try;  there  *s  never  any 

confusion  within,  exultant  and  happy,  for  harm  in  trying.    As  for  the  mine,  I  kinder 

before  him  lay  a  near  proHpect  of  the  house  suspected  there  was  a  wherefore  to  the  why 

and  money  that  should  qualify  him  for  Moses  about  those  thunder-bolts,  so  I  figured  on 't 

Dyer's  daughter ;  and  Love's  shy  eyes  had  I  hain't  any  faith  in  '  doom. '    I  b'lieve  in 
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the  Lord  of  course,  bat  I  don't  think  He  Dorset^  and  old  Moses  Dyer  lo6king  from 

goes  about  pitchin*  into  folks  with  lightnin'  its  sunny  windows  down  on  the  farm  and 

to  convert  'em.    I  guess  he 's  converted  you  the  furnace  with  a  face  peaceful  as  the  au* 

quite  recent,  and  without  strikin'  of  you  tumnal  skies  above  the  Ledge,  is  waited  on 

neither.    When  it  comes  to  talkin'  about  and  caressed  by  a  trio  of  small  'Dyers,  and 

doom  I  'd  rather  b'lieve  fa  Dan.    It  works  guarded  from  their  somewhat  rampant  af- 

a  heap  better  t  **  fections  by  a  gentle,  beautiful  woman  who 

And  Dan's  brief  creed  has  certainly  yin-  is  now  and  forever  Dan  Dyer*s  Love. 
dicated  itself,  for  to-day  a  fair  white  house  Rose  Terry  Cocke, 

stands  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  just  out  of 
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ROTH,  or  scum,  or  sparkling  wine 
In  that  brimming  cup  of  thine, 
Take  it  without  word  or  sign ! 


Sweet  or  bitter  though  it  be, 
^ '  Tis  the  potion  mixed  for  thee 
Out  of  all  the  company. 

Is  it  sweet  ?    Aye,  life  is  fair. 

Yet,  sip  thou  the  draught  with  care ! 

Sweets  may  surfeit,  unaware  1 

Bitter  ?  Quaff,  and  call  it  good  I 
Though  by  thee  not  understood, 
'  Tis  a  tonic  for  thy  blood. 

He  who  drinketh,  looking  up 
For  a  blessing  on  his  cup. 
Doth  with  God  and  angels  sup. 


EmXly  A,  Braddoeh* 
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I.  when  they  are  "off  duty;"    and  in  the 

lobbies,  daring  the  half  hour  before  the  two 

r>  Houses  are  called  to  order,  the  members 

ji  HE  lobbies  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  stand  about,  chat  with  a  friend  here  and  a 

11   in  the  Parliament  Palace  at  Westmin-  constituent  there,  and  relax,  if  ever,  their 

y  I  ster,  are  free  for  every  one  to  enter ;  official  dignity  in  social  converse. 

J  and  there  it  is  that  one  may,  any  day  It  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  Commons  that, 
during  the  parliamentary  session,  meet  the  some  fifteen  years  ago,  I  first  saw  Mr.  Glad- 
statesmen  of  England,  as  it  were,  tete-h-tele.  stone.  He  was  then  in  the  full  prime  of 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  eminent  men  life,  being  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He 
from  a  near  point  of  view,  and  at  moments  had  already  won  a  degree  of  political  renown 
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only  less  than  the  highest.    At  that  time  deed,  are  very  few  and  slight.     He  has 

he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Lord  always  been  too  dead-iu  earnest ;  and  dead- 

Falmerston's  cabinet ;   and  next  to  Loi-d  iu-eaniestiiess  has  stamped  itself  on  his  face, 

Falmerston    was    the    most    distinguished  as  it  has  throughout  the  record  of  his  public 

member  of  the  popular  House.    He  had  career. 

been  a  member  of  Parliament  tliirty-tliree       Not  many  evenings  after,  I  was  fortunate 

years ;  and  his  career  there,  at  least  as  far  enough  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  on  anoUier 

as  reputation  was  concerned,  had  been  a  scene,  and  in  a  new  aspect    A  gi  eat  debate 

triumphal  progress,  ever  and  steadily  ad-  was  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

vancing.    No  one  doubted  that,  at  some  day  on  the  usually  dry  subject  of  Supply.    Mr. 

not  far  distant,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  Gladstone  had,  as  chancellor  of  Die  excheq- 

summoned  to  assume  the  post  of  Prime  uer,  brought  in  a  Budget,  some  features  of 

Minister.  which  had  aroused  the  hostility  of  certain 

A  glance  sufficed  to  recognize  him.  His  attacked  interests.  Among  other  items,  he 
photographs  peered  at  the  passer-by  from  had  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  tax  the 
every  bookstore  and  print  shop  in  London ;  great  public  charities  of  England.  Such 
and  no  one  could  have  seen  them  without  institutions  as  Bartholomew  and  Cbrist^s 
taking  note  of  the  very  remarkable,  ex-  Hospitals  had  before  been  exempt  from 
pressive,  intense  features  they  discovered,  taxation,  as  being  devoted  to  purposes  of 
But  there  was  something  about  Mr.  Glad-  benevolence.  They  had  now  grown,  how- 
stone  as  he  stood  there^  gravely  talking  with  ever,  to  be  rich  and  powerful  corporations; 
two  gentlemen  who  listened  to  him  with  and  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  they  should 
every  outward  sign  of  respect,  which  tlie  aid  in  supporting  the  expenses  of  the  coun- 
photographs«had  not  disclosed.  There  was  try.  The  proposal  aroused  gi*eat  indigiia- 
a  certain  plainness,  almost  rusticity,  of  dress  tion,  especially  among  the.establibhed  clergy, 
and  external  appearance ;  a  thick-set,  far-  who  to  a  large  extent  controlled  the  great 
mer-like  body,  far  from  graceful ;  a  certain  hospitals. 

negligence  of  attire  and  toilet  and  manner.  On  the  night  in  question,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  simple  gravity  of  bearing,  which  one  was  announced  to  speak  in  defense  of  his 
had  not  expected  to  see  in  the  brilliant  and  policy  of  taxing  these  charities.  Though  it 
eloquent  scholar  who  had  so  often  thrilled  seemed  an  arid  topic,  giving  little  scope  for 
the  House,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  a  rich,  imaginative  eloquence  like  his,  it 
press,  the  world.  But  after  the  firat  super-  was  no  easy  matter  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
ficial  glance,  when  you  raised  your  eyes  to  Stranger's  Gallery.  Every  corner  and  ctev- 
the  face  and  head,  and  obseiTed  the  feat-  ice  of  the  House  was  filled  as  soon  as  the 
ures,  you  soon  found  the  man's  character  doors  were  open.  Menibei-s  even,  were 
reflected  there.  The  not  very  large,  but  forced  to  resort  to  the  galleries,  so  crowded 
brilliant,  earnest,  burning  eyes  ;  the  re-  were  the  benches  l)eIow ;  the  ladies'  gallery 
treating,  but  nobly  shaped  forehead ;  the  was  thronged  with  peeresses,  and  the  lead- 
very  un-English  swarthy  complexion ;  the  ers  of  London  society.  The  world  of  Lon- 
firm,  thin  mouth,  to  which  every  line  lent  don,  at  least,  knew  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
new  expressiveness ;  the  square^set  jaw,  and  one  of  those  rare  magicians  who  could  make 
bold  straight  nose ;  the  spirit  and  warmth  ever  figures  eloquent, 
that  glowed  in  the  whole  countenance  b^  Wlien  the  orator  rose  from  the  front  gov- 
tokened  a  mind  and  soul  alike  lofty,  zeal-  emment  bench,  drew  himself  up,  holding  a 
ous,  and  intense.  small  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  quietly 

Never  once  did  the  slightest  smile  cross  looked  around  on  the  multitude  whose  single 

those  almost  grim  features ;  and  the  con-  gaze  was  upon  him,  he  seemed  younger  and 

trast  between  this  grimness  of  expression,  more  imposing   than  he  had  done  when 

and  the  sweet,  silvery  voice,  the  tones  of  standing  chatting  in  the  lobby.    One  recog- 

which  now  and  then  reached  my  ear,  was  nized  at  once,  by  his  mere  expression  and 

very  striking.    Mr.  Gladstone's  smiles,  in-  motion,  that  he    was  already  warm   and 
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proud  with  the  ardor  of  forensic  conflict ;  the  impulse  of  the  moment  guided  the  ao- 
that  he  loved  this  arena  on  which  he  stood,  tion  of  head  or  hand,  or  the  expression  of 
and  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  the  task  be-  the  speaking  features.  As  he  warmed  to 
fore  him.  In  his  first  few  simple  sentences,  his  subject,  his  action  became  more  excited, 
one  already  felt  the  sweet  and  persuasive  and  his  gestures  more  frequent.  Now,  his 
power  of  a  voice  which,  even  ib  his  age,  has  head  was  almost  every  moment  high  in  air, 
perhaps  no  equal  in  any  assembly  on  earth,  his  hands  would  be  clasped  as  if  in  appeal, 
There  was  the  soul  and  life  of  intense  ear-  he  turned  often  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  or 
neatness  in  its  very  first  tones,  as  the  com-  bent  over  the  table  in  front  of  him.  Every 
monplace  opening  of  the  .speech  was  ut-  attitude  was  at  once  ungraceful  and  strong, 
tered ;  now  subdued,  to  be  sure,  but  soon  to  U'he  spontaneity,  Uie  earnestness,  made  even 
burn  out  and  glow  with  all  the  fire  of  the  orator's  occasional  awkwardness  clo- 
the man's  warm  intellectual  nature.  The  quent;  while  the  continual,  unhesitating, 
next  thing  observed  was  the  contrast  be-  liquid  flow  of  the  words  and  sentences,  and 
tween  this  smooth,  steady  flow  of  words,  this  the  solid  chain  of  thought,  most  often  di- 
rising  fluency  of  language,  pouring  out  long  verted  the  listener's  mind  from  the  gestures 
and  involved  sentences  without  a  pause,  a  altogether. 

hitch,  an  instant's  loss  of  the  right  word.  You  recognized  at  once  that  this  was  not 
and  the  halting  and  hesitating  oratory  of  an  extempore  speech,  in  the  sense  of  being 
moat  English  public  men.  After  listening  delivered  off-hand,  and  without  preparation, 
to  the  stammering  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Every  point  had  been  thought  over  carefully, 
the  humming  and  hawing  of  the  genial  every  series  of  figures  conned,*  the  array  of 
Palraerston,  and  the  studied  abruptness  of  the  general  current  of  the  argument  duly 
Disraeli,  this  rapid,  steady,  limpid  quality  of  and  methodically  arranged  in  the  mind.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  was  charming,  the  words,  the  sentences,  the  few  telling  fig- 
To  his  wonderful  fluency,  the  flexibility  and  ures  of  speech,  came  with  voluble  sponta- 
Btrenj^h  as  well  as  sweetness  of  his  voice  neity.  The  opening  deceived  you  somehow 
added  striking  effect;  for  it  has  depth,  vol-  into  the  idea  that  the  flow  of  the  harangue 
nme,and  wide  range  of  tone,  and  quickly  would  be  sweet  and  serene  throughout.  But 
adapts  itself  to  the  rhetorical  need  of  the  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  speaking  fif- 
moment.  teen  minutes  he  seemed,  as  Sydney  Smith 
His  style  of  speaking  was  easy  and  sim-  said  of  Webster,  ^  a  steam  engine  in  trow- 
pie.  As  he  proceeded,  he  played  with  a  sers."  No  orator  was  ever  more  susceptible 
piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  which  soon  to  the  warming-up  process,  caused  by  the 
proved  to  contain  the  few  notes  he  had  pre*  very  act  of  speaking,  than  he.  No  orator 
pared ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  stroked  ever  became  more  wrapt,  more  absorbed,  in 
the  thin  hair  above  his  forehead  with  his  the  task  before  him.  You  felt  profoundly 
forefinger  or  thumb,  as  if  to  encourage  the  that  he  was  speaking  from  the  most  firmly- 
idea  to  come  out  into  expression.  The  gest-  rooted  convictions ;  that  the  cause  he  advo- 
ures  were  at  first  few,  the  clenched  hand  oc-  cated  was  buried  deep  in  his  heart,  and  was 
casionally  suddenly  sawing  the  air  for*  a  the  outcome  alike  of  conscience  and  intellect* 
moment,  then  falling  as  suddenly  prone  at  ual  self-persuasion.  The  dominant  idea 
his  side.  As  he  advanced,  he  often  straight-  with  him  was,  not  to  make  a  great  display, 
ened  himself  up  from  a  colloquial  to  a  de-  not  to  produce  a  refined  and  polislied-off  bit 
elamatory  posture,  with  his  head  thrown  of  eloquence,  but  to  persuade  and  to  con- 
bock,  his  sunken  dark  eyes  glistening  from  vince.  He  produced  that  powerful  effect 
beneath  the  heavy  brow,  and  the  strong  jaw  upon  his  hearer,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
seeming  to  set,  as  for  a  serious  purpose;  tinumphs  of  oratory,  that  made  you  feel 
sad  then  he  would,  as  he  passed  to  another  ashamed  and  perverse  not  to  agree  with  him 
branch  of  the  subject,  relapse  into  the  con-  and  be  persuaded.  I  cannot  imagine  even 
^enational  attitude  again.  The  movements,  a  stolid  Tory  squire  listening  to  such  appeals, 
it  eonld  be  easily  seen,  were  quite  unstudied ;  without  feeling  some  dull  qualm  at  his  own 
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silent  resistance  to  the  persuasive  argument,  took  his  seat ;  for  he  had  won  high  honois  at 
There  was,  too,  a  proud  consciousness  of  his  Oxford,  and  the  Oxford  prise-men  are  al- 
own  powers  betrayed  in  eveiy  motion  and  ways  known  and  applauded  throughout  £ng- 
ntterance;  not  vain  self-conceit  was  this,  land.  More  than  this,  he  was  understood 
but  the  pride  that  assured  him  that  these  to  be  an  ardent  champion  of  the  church,  and 
powers  might  be  and  should  be  used  to  at>  to  possess  the'eloquence  to  defend  it  with 
tain  the  unselfish  public  end  he  had  in  view,  effect  The  future  Liberal  leader  fint  ap- 
**  He  stands  up,"  as  a  shrewd  observer  once  peared  on  the  political  arena  as  what  Ma- 
said  of  him,  "^  in  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  with  caulay  called  **  a  stem  and  unbending  Tory." 
a  message  to  deliver,  certain  of  its  truth,  and  Ho  owed  his  parliamentary  seat  to  thefaTor 
certain  that  he,  and  not  some  other  man,  is  of  a  great  Tory  msgnate ;  and  he  was  looked 
appointed  to  deliver  it."  That  is  just  the  upon  as  the  young  hope  of  the  party  which 
impression  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  then  had  few  **  hopefuls,*'  young  or  old. 
produced,  and  still  produces,  on  those  who  There  was,  from  the  first,  not  the  least  doubt 
hear  him  speak ;  and  this  apostolic  earnest-  of  one  thing, — Mr.  Gladstone  was  oertain  to 
ness  is,  indeed,  the  chief  source  of  his  forensic  be  a  parliamentary  success.  His  first  speech 
power.  more    than    justified   his   reputation.     Ik 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Gladstone  lacks  the  charmed  and  delighted  everybody  who  heard 

strong  simplicity  of  Mr.    Bright's  Saxon  it  or  read  it.    Its  suggestively  contrasted 

English,  and  the  wealth  of  illustration  with  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  break-down  as  a  political 

which  Mr.  Bright  illumines  his  subject ;  he  tyro,  and  to  the  long  struggle  which  Mr.Dis* 

also  lacks  the  epigrammatic  sparkle  and  sub-  raeli  made  to  retrieve  himself  and  beocmie  a 

tie  irony  of  his  long-time  rival,  Disraeli,  power.    Mr.  Gladstone  no  sooner  opened 

He  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  Burke,  his  mouth,  and  let  his  sweet,  silvery,  persua- 

and  in  a  few  respects  closely  resembles  the  sive  voice  be  heard,  and  his  intense  ardcr 

"  great  impeacher,"  in  pei-sonal  as  well  as  and  earnestness  be  seen,  than  he  took  high 

intellectual    traits.     But    it    is    doubtful  rank  among  the  orators  of  the  House  of 

whether  Mr.   Gladstone's  speeches  will  be  Commons,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he 

read  ninety  years  hence,  as  Burke's  are  read  has  never  once  made  what  his  bitterest  ene- 

now.    They  are  too  verbose.    His  sentences  mies  could  construe  as  a  failure  in  eloquence* 

are  often  as  well-nigh  interminable  as  the  He  has  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  hold  on 

celebrated  sentences  of  our  own  secretary  the  silence,  attention,  and  admiration— often 

of  state.    True,  the  language  is  beautiful  reluctantly  awarded — of  the  House.  InEng- 

and  forcible,  the  meaning  clearly  conveyed,  land,  oratorical  success  in  Parliament  is  the 

and  the  argument  pyramidal  in  structure  almost  invariable**  open  sesame  "to  political 

and  strength.    But  no  one  would  put  selec-  honors.    Ministries  need,  almost  above  all 

tions  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  into  a  else,  men  who  can  speak,  especially  men  who 

school  reader  or  a  book  containing  **  Speci-  can  persuade.    Mr.    Gladstone's  readiness 

mens  of  Oratory."    Yet  they  will  be  eagerly  and  fluency,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  elo- 

read  by  the  student  of  eloquence  and  the  quence,  speedily  stood  him  in  good  stead, 

student  of  English  political  histoiy.    They  He  was  soon  in  office ;  and  thenceforth  no 

are,  for  all  their  defects,  great  and  noble  ad-  ministry  could  be  formed  from  the  politics! 

dresses,  instinct  with  not  only  the  most  ear-  party  with  whose  views  he  at  the  time  ao- 

nest  but  the  broadest  statesmanship.    They  corded,  without  providing  him  with  a  place 

are  masterly  arrays  of  evidence,  and  deep  in  it.    He  was    indispensable,  first  to  the 

reservoirs  of  exhaustive  argument.  Tories,  then  to  the  Peelites,  and  finally  to 

Mr.  Gladstone's  public  career  extends  over  the  Liberals ;  his  intellectual  supremacy  over 

a  period  of  about  forty-seven  yeai*s.    He  all  his  contemporaries  had  already  been  ao- 

entered  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  age  knowledged  before  he  had  passed  the  limit 

of  twenty-three,  in  the  year  that  the  great  of  middle  life.    And  this  was  in  spite  of  his 

Reform  struggle  ended.    He  maybe  said  to  intellectual  restlessness,  and  impatience  of 

have  already  become  distinguished  when  he  subniission  to  party  precepts  and  party  rule. 
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A«  he  advanced,  his  opinions  changed.    Far  practical  improvement  out  of  sentimental 

from  proving  *'  a  stem  and  unbending  Tory,"  grievances  and  moral  or  religious  inj  ustices. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  veiy  quick  to  yield  to  new  If  he  has  desired  office  and  aspired  to  power, 

arguments,  to  accept  new  lights,  to  modify  it  was  that  he  might  bring  this  intense  zcaI 

his  views  according  to  changing  circumstan-  for  work,  this  profundity  of  conviction,  to 

oes.    Possessing  a  mind  keenly  sensitive  to  the  service  of  the  people.    He  has  again  and 

the  needs  of  the  state  and  of  the  people,  he  again  showed  himself  utterly  reckless  of  the 

never  seems  to  have  allowed  the  bugbear  of  personal  consequences  to  himself  of  the  line 

consistency,  much  less  the  idea  of  mere  loy-  of  reform  he  has  bravely  adopted.    Never 

alty  to  a  party,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  was  there  a  moi-e  unmanageable  party  man, 

conversion  to  any  caose,  of  the  justice  of  a  more  incorrigible  party  chief.    To  tempo- 

whieh  he  was  finally  satisfied.    ^  Openness  rize  and  conciliate  on  a  great  matter  when 

of  mind,"  says  an   able   English  writer,  the  well-being,  political  and  social,  of  masses 

*'  eagerness  to  learn,  candor  in  the  confession  of  men  and  women  has  been  at  stake,  have 

of  past  mistakes,  and  a  readiness  to  admit  a  always  been  abhorrent  to  him.    K  he  was 

oonscions  immaturity  of  judgment  on  points  in  office,  he  was  there  to  do  a  certain  work ; 

idiich  he  has  not  yet  fully  thought  out,"  are  and  into  it  he  always  plunged  with  an  arcfor 

the  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  and  a  determination  which  quite  swept  party 

belong  pre-eminently  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    So  interests  and  personal  perils  out  of  sight, 

it  was  that  the  "  stem  and  unbending  Tory  "  To  make  England  just,  as  well  as  great  and 

became  the  advanced  Liberal  chief  who  in-  prosperous,  has  been  one  of  his  most  pei^ 

itiated  the  later  electoral  reform ;  that,  the  sistent  aims. 

champion  of  ^  church  and  state  "  became        The  same  qualities  which  have  made  Mr. 
the  disestablisher  of  the  Irish  church ;  that  Gladstone  a  great  statesman  and  reformer — 
the  ardent  protectionist  of  1832,  became  an  his  unselfish  and  ardent  adherence  to  his  con- 
abolisher  of  the  com  laws  in  1845 ;  and  that  victions,  and  his  readiness  to  change  those 
the  colleague  of  Wellington  became  the  col-  convictions  when  otherwise    persuaded, — 
league  of  Bright  and  the  friend  of  Cobden  have  made  him  one  of  the  very  worst  party 
and  Mill.    All  his  life,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  leaders  who  ever  appeared  in  Parliament, 
been  ''thinking  aloud ; "  he  has  reached  eveiy  The  tact  and  suppleness,  the  spirit  of  concil- 
stageof  his  progress  along  the  political  high-  iation  and  harmonizing,  the  patience  and 
way,  across  open  plains,  where  his  every  perseverance  by  which  the  successful  party 
movement  and  step  could  be  seen  by  a  na-  chief  succeeds  in  reconciling  factions,  and 
tion.  bringing  men  of  different  views  to  act  to- 
Added  to  these  noble  qualities,  Mr.  Glad-  gether  for  the  sake  of  party  victory,  seem  to 
stone  possesses  others  which  together  place  have  been  almost  utterly  wanting  in  him. 
him  on  the  highest  plane  of  pure  and  moral  He  lacks,  too,  those  lighter  graces  of  leader- 
statesmanship.     It  would  be  too  much,  per-  ship  which  have  made  Mr.  Disraeli  so  con- 
haps,  to  say  Uiat  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  de-  summate  a  political  general.   Mr.  Gladstone 
sired  office,  and  is  not  fond  of  power.    But  has  never  taken  pains  to  encourage  and  put 
if  he  has  been  thus  ambitious,  there  is  every  forward  the  promising  younger  members  of 
reason  to  conclude  that  neither  pelfish  greed  his  party.    He  has  been  very  sparing  of 
of  authority,  nor  a  selfish  wish  to  be  conspic-  praise  and  encomiums  to  his  lieutenants, 
nous  and  laden  with  honors,  have  entered  He  neglects  the  suavUer  in  mofio  which  some- 
into  his  ambitions.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  in-  times  disarms  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  crotch- 
domitable  toiler.    He  is  passionately  fond  of  ety  statesmen,  and  is  too  prone  to  wrap 
hard,  long-austained,  absorbing  labor.    Idle*  himself  in  proud  solitude  in  the  midst  of  his 
ness  for  him  is  a  miseiy  of  miseries.    And  followers.  His  control  over  his  rather  bilious 
he  has  always  been  thoroughly  in  love  with  and  irritable  temper  has  not  always  been 
pditical  work.    He  has  always  delighted  in  supreme.    He  has  not  always  cared  to  con- 
the  perplexities  of  figures,  in  the  complica-  ceal  his  impatience  and  vexation  at  an  ex- 
tioDs  of  diplomacy,  and  in  the  eyolution  of  pressed  difference  of  opinion  among  his  fel- 
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low  Liberals ;  and  has  sometimes  broken  from  Lord  Haittngtott  on  the  Turldsb  qott* 
oat  in  a  grim  severity  of  sarcasm  directed  tion,  and  proposed  and  urged  resoIutioDB 
against  his  own  colleagues;  and  that,  too,  which  created  a  serious  breach  iu  the  Liberal 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  ranks.    The  fact  is,  the  commanding  intel- 
of  the  House.    He  is  not  conspicuous  for  lect  and  ^gim  of  Mr.  Gladstone  can  never 
those  social  qualities  which  especially  tell  be  compressed  into  the  uniform  of  a  party 
in  politics.    Always  grave,  always  earnest  private.    He  must  rale  men's  minds  by  hh 
and  intense,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  always  to  eloquence,  his  ardor,  his  eager  enthasittn 
brand  by  his  manner  any  play  of  humor  or  of  conscience.    As  long  as  he  sits  in  tiie 
touch  of  pleasant  familiarity  as   flippant.  House  of  Commons,  he  must  be  a  chief,  sub- 
He  was  never,  therefore,  thoroughly  popular  ject  to  no  other  chief,  with  inevitable  powet 
in  the  Liberal  party  of  Parliament    There  in  his  voice,  and  dominating  authority  m 
was  no  stint  to  the  admiration  of  his  genius  his  utterances  on  political  policy, 
which  his  followers  felt  and  betrayed;  no  We  have  scarcely  yet  glanced  at  Mr.  Glad- 
man  was  ever  more  respectfully  looked  up  stone^s  qualities  as  a  practical  statesman; 
to ;  every  liberal  felt  his  own  inferiority  to  yet  those  qualities  are,  like  all  that  pertain 
this  lofty,  intellectual  figure.    But  in  this  to  him,  remarkable.    '<  In  the  power  of  giT- 
exalted  admiration  there  evidently  was  but  ing  legislative  form  to  the  policy  on  which 
little  mixture  of  that  personal  Hking,  and  the  nation  has  determined,"  says  an  Englisli 
even  affection  which  Mr.  Dbraeli,  a  really  writer,  «  of  organizing  complex  and  difficult 
colder-hearted  man,  has  succeeded  in  inspir-  details  into  a  complete  and  orderly  scheme, 
ing  among  the  Tories,  especially  among  the  and  of  recommending  it  by  inexhaustible 
rising  talent  of  Torydom.    These  causes  resources  of  exposition  and  illustrations  to 
served  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  a  disastrous  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  never  had  a  so- 
party  leader.    Succeeding  to  the  command  perior,  or,  we  may  venture  to  say,  an  equal." 
of  a  powerful  and  pretty  compact  party  or-  In  the  intuitive  recognition  of  what  £ng- 
ganization,  he  so  badly  led  it  that  he  car-  land  has  become  in  earnest  in  demanding, 
ried  it  to  defeat,  almost  to  disorganization  and  ripe  to  receive,  Mr.  Gladstone  strikingfy 
and  disruption ;  and  the  comparative  feeble  resembles  our  own  Lincoln.    He  has  always 
ness  of  Liberalism  to-day,  when  it  is  rather  kept  just  abreast  of  the  people ;  and,  senai- 
a  conglomeration  of  factions  than  a  party,  tive  to  their  needs  and  well-being  and  ripe 
is  due  more  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  fatal  inabil-  desire  beyond  any  other  statesman  of  hia 
ity  to  lead  than  to  any  other  one  circum-  time,  he  has  also  been  their  masteriy  inte^ 
stance.  preter,  and  their  most  efficient  servant  Like 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Gladstone  a  bad  leader;  Lincoln  quick  to  perceive  and  transfer  into 
he  is,  if  possible,  even  a  worse  follower,  practical  policy  the  popular  need  of  the  day, 
Four  years  ago  he  threw  up  his  leadership,  like  Pitt  he  is  skillful  in  molding  sndi  a 
and  tiie  judicious  Marquis  of  Hartington  policy  into  law ;  but  in  this  respect  he  is 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.    Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  greater  than  Pitt    It  is  rarely  that 
took  his  place  in  the  rank  and  file.    But  he  noble  eloquence  is  joined,  in  the  same  man, 
has  proved  quite  insubordinate  to  party  dis-  with  a  higb  capacity  for  practical  woHc  and 
cipline.    More  than  once  he  has  interposed  the  mastery  of  dry  detail ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  voluntary  leadership  of  his  own,  in  inter-  is  the  ablest  financier  England  lias  produced 
ference  of  that  of  Lord  Hartington.    Again  in  this  century.    As  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
and  again  he  has  proposed  measures  and  chequer,  his  Budgets  were  triumphs  of  the 
resolutions,  and  urged  his  Liberal  friends  to  financial  art ;  not  only  in  the  rare  interest 
follow  him,  in  spite  of  the  advice  and  even  he  lent  to  figures  by  fa.scinating  and  illus- 
entreaties  of  the  recognized  Liberal  chief,  trative  statement,  but  in  the  soundness,  Hie 
He  vehemently  opposed  the  line  taken  by  solidity,  and  the  resource  of  the  financial 
Lord  Hartington  on  the  subject  of  Ritual-  policy  they  embodied.    They  were  exhaust- 
ism,  and  divided  the  House  of  Commons  ive  in  the  treatment  of  the  money  affairs  of 
against  him.    He  as  vehemently  separated  the  nation,  and  in  the  fine  and  well-balanced 
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adjustment  of  taxes  and  of  the  public  expen-  have  made  him  famous  in  the  learned  world, 

diUire.  But  his  financial  have  been,  perhapt,  had  he  never  sat  in  Parliament  or  wielded 

the  least— certainly  they  are  the  leaat  con*  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire.    la  '*  Ju- 

flpieuoos — of  his  triumphs  in  practical  states*  ventus  Mundi,"  especially,  we  have  the  fruits 

nanship.    It  is  piobaUy  true,  as  has  been  of  an  ardent  and  exhaustive  research  into 

remarked  of  his  public  career,  that  in  it,  more  the  evidences  of  the  historical  fact  of  the 

than  in  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  lived  Trojan  war,  which  has  gone  far  to  enlighten 

through  the  same  period, "'  the  histoiy  of  the  controversies  inspired  by  the  Uomerio 

Enghmd  during  the  past  forty  years  is  re-  books.    It  is  hard  to  tell  whet)ier  Mr.  Glad- 

flet^ed."    Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  more  ef-  stone  is  more  in  love  with  classical  or  eccle- 

feotive  coadjutor  when  he  abolished  the  com  siastical  studies;  he  is  assuredly  deeply  in 

laws ;  Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  historic  love  with  both.    His  earliest  essay  in  letters 

group  who  duare  the  honor  of  having  aocom-  was  his  b^ok  on  the  ^  Relations  of  Church 

plished  tiiat  brave  and  wise  act.    The  sec-  and  State,"  which  called  forth  Macaulay's 

ond  reform  of  1867,  which  was  carried,  it  famous,  searching,  but  not  on  the  whole  un* 

is  true,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  based  upon  the  kindly  criticism ;  and  to  this  day  Mr.  Glad* 

proposals  elaborated  the  year  before  by  his  Stone  has  snatched  leisure  from  even  the 

rival;  and  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Glad-  busiest  periods  of  his  political  career,  to 

stone,  although  in  opposition,  did  very  much  write  essays  and  books  on  the  changing 

tagive  that  reform  its  final  practical  and  phases  of  ecclesiastical  questions.    He  has 

eomplete  shape.    He  might  be  well  content  always  plunged  with  as  much  enthusiasm 

to  rest  his  fame  for  statesmanship  upon  the  into  church  debates  in  the  House,  as  into 

two  great  acts  of  his  own  premiership— the  those  on  finance  or  on  the  Eastern  problem ; 

Irish  hmd  reform,  and  the  disestablishment  and  within  the  past  few  years,  especiallyr 

of  the  Irish  church.    The  latter  betrayed  no  the  reviews  and  mi^;azines  have  afforded 

less  the  supremacy  of  his  conscience  over  the  frequent  evidence  of  the  continued  vitality 

iapulses  of  his  heart,  than  his  splendid  tat  of  his   interest  in  such  topics,  as  well  as 

ent  for  elaborating  a  most  difficult  and  pei^*  the    sustained   vigor    of   his    inteltoctual 

pkexmg  public   measure;    for   he  was  as  strength. 

ardent  a  churchman  in  1871  as  he  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings,  indeed,  fully 

in  183^    To  apply  practical  relief  to  the  deserve  the  permanent  form  in  literature 

grieraoces  of  Ireland  was  a  herculean  task,  which  has  recently  been  given  to  them.    In 

as  many  a  statesman  had  found  to  his  cost  them  are  to  be  perceived  the  same  sturdy 

beloro  him ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  to  force  of  conviction,  the  same  absorbing  ear? 

it  all  the  fiery  zeal,  the  enormous  capao-  nestness  to  persuade,  the  same  zeal  for  the 

itf  for  work,  the  ability  to  construct  a  most  higher  good  of  mankind,  and  better  than 

eieetive  statute  out  of  a  chaos  of  bewilder-  all,  the  same  lofty  moral  tone  of  thought, 

ing  materials,  for  which  he  is  conspicuous  which  appear  in  his  forensic  productions, 

far  above  all  his  contemporaries.    Those  He  wrote  one  essay,  at  least,  that  was  far 

two  acts,  the  one  according  a  large  measure  more  than    an  esRay ;  it  was  an  historic 

of  joatioe  to  Iri^h  tenant  farmers,  the  other  event.    This  was  his  series  of  letters  on  the 

rtheving  Catholic  Ireland  of  the  intolerable  outrageous  tyranny  of  the  Bourbon  nile  in 

burden  of  ah  alien  state  church,  are  noble  Naples.     Never   was   there  a  production 

monuments  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  gen-  more  fruitful  of  great  results ;  for  it  is  not 

ias.  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  many-sided  man.    An  to  Lord  Aberdeen  did  more  to  set  Naples 

ontor   and  statesman  of   the  first   rank,  free,  and  thus  indirectly  to  give  impetus  to 

hs  is  also   a  scholar,  versatile   in  many  the  Italian  craving  for  unity,  than  all  the 

tonoiies  of  study  and  research,  and  in  some  plots  ot  Mazzini,  or  even  the  guerilla  raids 

profound*    His  studies  of  Greek  literature  of  GaribaldL 

wA  antiquities  are  well  known,  for  he  has  It  is  always  interesting  to  observe  and 

WfittMiworkson  these  subjects  which  would  note  the  personal  traits  of  a  great  man. 
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Those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  somewhat  gather  a  circle  of  choice  friends  arooDd 

judged  by  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  liim,  and  to  visit  certain  congenial  ooirn- 

qualities  which  have  been  portrayed  in  his  try  houses.    But  those  friends  are  almost 

public  capacities.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  dead-  invariably   serious,    intellectual   men  and 

iu-eaniest,  even  in  his  recreations.    Consider  women,    rather   than   fashionable  people; 

what  are  the  favorite  pastimes  of  this  in-  and  the  country  houses  where  he  is  found 

domitable  worker  on  the  political  field,  this  are  those  of  scholars,  savants  and  statee- 

knight-errant  of  political  morals  among  the  men,  rather  than  those  of  brilliant  leaders 

nations,  this  hot  coutroversalist,  this  one-  of  society.    When  in  London,  it  is  not  Teiy 

time  ruler  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  em-  often  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  seen  in  tbe 

pires!    Were  you  to  visit  the  picturesque  drawing-rooms  where  statesmen  and  scholans 

manor  of  Hawarden,  in  Wales,  sometime  as  well  as  fashionables,  oongr^ate.  Whether 

during  the  autumn  months,  you  w^ould  very  in  the  drawing-room  or  at  the  dinner  table, 

likely  see  this  man  of  seventy,  with  coat  off  he  is  always  the  same  grave,  thoughtful- 

and  huge  axe  in  hand,  attacking  as  vehe-  mannered  personage  that  he  appears  in  the 

mently  the  trunk  of  a  giant  oak,  as  in  the  House  or  on  the  hustings.    Earnestness  is 

House  he  sometimes  does  what  he  regards-  not  only  the  key-note  of  the  man,  but  seeniB 

as  the  dinhonoring  subterfuges  of  an  insin-  to  pervade  his  whole  life.    The  mere  idea 

cere  cabinet.    All  the  country  round,  he  is  of  Mr.  Gladstone  talking  <*  small-talk  "  is 

famous  as  the  feller  of  big  trees ;  and  he  ludicrous.    Yet  it  would  be  injustice  to  him 

seems  to  be  intent  on  thus  working  off,  by  to  leave  so  incomplete  a  picture  of  his  ehar- 

the  most  stalwart  physical  exercise  he  can  acter  in  the  reader's  mind.    He  is  far  from 

find,  the  superfluous  vitality  and  fire  which  being  cold-hearted,  or  anchoritish.    On  the 

even  politics  and  polemics  have  not  ex-  contrary,  the  very  intense  warmth  and  large- 

hausted.    And  for  the  time,  his  pleasure  ness  of  his  heart  glow  in  his  eternal  earn- 

is  just  as  great  in  subduing  the  stubborn  estness.    He  loves  the  causes  to  which  he 

oak  as  it  was  erewhile  in  trampling  down  devotes  himself-— the  bettering  of  both  the 

the   specious    arguments  of   Sir   Stafford  moral  and  the  social  condition  of  the  p^ple, 

Northcote,  or  struggling  with  the  champions  the  greatness  of  the  church,  the  down-trodden 

of  anti-Ritualism.  Italian,  the  long-persecuted  Bulgarian  Chris- 

The  ex-Premier  ha«,  however,  other  and  tian,  the  memory  of  Homer,  the  -rendering 
serener  pleasui'es.    He  is  an  accomplished  of  justice  to  ih&  Irish — ^with  an  ardor  which 
player  on  the  piano,  which  has  time  and  comes  more  from  the  large  heart  than  from 
again  proved  a  soothing  solace  to  his  rest-  the  luminous  intellect.    Indeed,  Mr.  Glad- 
less  and  overworked  brain.     His  voice,  the  stone's  struggle  throughout  his  career  seems 
most  musical  voice  heard  within  the  walls  of  to  have  been  to  accommodate  matters  be- 
Parliament,  is  also  singularly  sweet  and  tween  his  heart  and  his  reason.    His  feeling 
powerful  when,  as  he  loves  to  do,  he  blends  and  training  lead  him  to  prefer  patrician 
it  with  the  harmonies  of  his  favorite  instru-  society ;   his  enemies  have  ridiculed  his  al- 
ment.    It  is  said  that  when  he  was  Prime  leged  fondness  for  the  companionship  of 
Minister  he  was  wont,  after  some  late  and  dukes.      The   refinement,    the   grace,  the 
exciting  debate,  to  return  to  his  house  in  scholarphip,    the     elegant    manners,    the 
Carlton    Gardens  in  the   small   hours  of  social  culture  of  the  noble  caste,  undoubt- 
moming,  sit  down  at  his  Erard  and  play  a  edly  appeal  strongly  to  his  inbred  taF4ef«. 
recent  ballad,  or  perhaps  an  older  one,  suited  For  nobility  in  the  abstract,  too,  Mr.  Glad- 
to  restore  repose  to  his  feelings  of  the  mo-  stone  has  a  historic  and  deeply-rooted  re- 
ment.    He  is  more  fond,  we  are  told,  of  spect.    At  moments  when  his  indignation 
sacred  and  ballad  music,  Scotch  airs,  and  at  the  obstnictive  course  of  the  Peers  has 
the  plaintive  melodies  of  his  old   friend  been  at  its  hottest,  he  has  scarcely  ever  been 
Moore,  than  of  the  more  fashionable  com-  betrayed  into  visiting  them  with  the  lash  of 
positions  of  the  German  masters.  his  sarcasm,  of  which  he  has  a  supply  80 

In  the  recess,   Mr.   Gladstone   likes  to  abundant  for  adversaries  in  tbe  C<MnmoB8 ; 
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aud  there  can  b«  no  doubt  that  hia  most  coi^  greatneaa  of  the  man.  The  struggle  be- 
geaiai  personal  associations  are  with  the  tween  his  reason  aud  consoienoe  on  the  one 
titled  and  anciently-desoended  ranks  of  so-  hand,  and  the  natural  impulses  of  his  heart 
cie^.  But  the  process  of  profound  refleo-  on  the  other,  is  the  same  internal  struggle 
tion  extending  Uirough  long  years,  and  in  which  each  individual  of  mankind  is  foi^ 
strongly  affected  by  the  progress  of  ereuts  ever  engaged.  Mr.  Gladstone's  self-triumphs 
and  an  ever  widening  sphere  of  observation,  have  ever  been  conitpicuously  brave  and 
have  led  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  intel-  heroic  The  tremendous  motive  of  ambi- 
teetual  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  the  peo-  tion,  naturally  apt  to  be  so  strong  in  an 
pie;  and  instead  of  consorting  in  political  ardent-souled  young  man  who  begins  public 
aaaociation  exclusively  with  the  heads  of  life  with  a  brilliant  success^  has  never 
historic  families,  and  politicians  by  right  of  swerved  him  from  the  often  rugged  and 
birth,  he  at  last  finds  his  most  intimate  col-  dreary  path  of  duty.  Great  as  he  is  as  an 
leagues  among  the  statesmen  and  politicians  orator,  as  a  practical  statesman,  as  an  en- 
who  have  risen  from  the  middle  and  com-  thusiastic  student,  as  an  untiring  worker, 
mon  classes.  The  friend  of  Feel  and  Her-  he  is  certainly  greatest  in  his  moral  aspect, 
bert  and  Newcastle  has  become  the  friend  No  statesman  in  recent  English  political 
of  Bright,  Fawcett,  and  of  Dilke.  Sim-  history  is  so  conspicuous  above  all  others 
ilsr  has  been  his  experience  in  his  relig-  for  this  trait  We  read  that  history,  and 
k)u8  relations.  Of  all  men,  he  long  stood  we  find  Fitt  and  Fox,  Canning  and  Feel, 
SB  the  most  ardent  and  zealous  champion  of  Russell  and  Derby — ^the  ablest  and  best  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  to  this  day  that  illustrious  roll — engaged  in  bitter  party 
there  is  no  more  enthusiastic  or  devout  struggles  for  personal  supremacy.  Not  one 
churchman.  Yet  his  intellectual  growth,  of  them  was  entirely  free  from  yielding  to 
in  gradiud  antagonism  to  his  feelings  and  the  temptations,  by  yielding  to  which  power 
impttUes  have  been  such  that  he,  of  aU  came  within  their  grasp.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
men,  became  the  cboeen  instrument  to  aim  rise  to  power  has  been  in  spite  of  his  moral 
the  first  indirect  blow  at  the  church  estab-  superiority  to  all  personal  temptation.  In- 
liiihment  through  its  Irish  sister ;  and  signs  deed,  his  succession  to  the  premiership  was 
are  not  wanting  that  his  may  become  the  due,  not  to  his  own  persistent  seeking  for 
baud  to  strike  the  ax  at  the  trunk  of  the  it,  but  to  his  transcendent  ability,  and  the 
English  state  church  itself.  Thus  his  rea-  confidence  that  all  mankind  had  in  the 
sou  and  his  conscience  seem  ever  to  be  nobility  of  his  aims.  No  man  ever  took 
forciDg  him  to  chastise  the  objects  of  his  office  with  a  more  solemn  conviction  that  it 
love;  to  cut  adrift  from  old  beloved  associa-  was  not  a  reward  or  a  delight,  but  a  respon- 
tioDs;  to  part  from  congenial  friendships,  sibility,  a  trust,  and  a  burden.  So  pure 
and  to  form  new  ties  which  he  has  not  much  and  lofty  a  fame  as  his  will  surely  be  endur- 
liked  to  form,  but  which  he  has  felt  it  right  ing ;  and  its  best  lesson  to  future  genera- 
te form.  tions  will  be  its  moral  example. 
And  herein  is  to  be  reoogniased  the  moral  •                       George  if .  Towle, 
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^HE  story  of  a  lady  of  Jones  county.  Her  husband  was  possessed  of  considerable 

11   Iowa,  well  illustrates  that  it  is  not  property,  and  was  successful  in  a  business 

y  )  impossible  to  remedy  by  law,  some  from  which  he  realized  an  income  of  fifteen 

J  part  of  a  wife's  loss  through  her  bus-  hundred  dollars  a  year.    But  habits  of  in- 

haud's  intemperance.    The  early  years  of  temperance  fastened  themselves  upon  him. 

her  marriage  were  happy  and  ^osperous.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  gross 
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drinker  of  spirits ;  wine  and  beer  were  bis  when  Maine  was  proposing  to  stop  tbe  Bate 
principal  enemies,  bat  these,  exeessively  as  he  altogether,  Ohio  proposed  this  altematiTe: 
used  them,  impaired  his  powers,  unfitted  Let  the  dealer  sell  at  his  own  risk.  He 
him  for  labor,  and  rendered  him  a  confirmed  makes  the  profit,  let  him  pay  ibe  kn. 
tirunkard.  There  were  in  the  town  no  less  From  Ohio  the  plan  has  been  slowly  adopted 
than  eight  saloons,  which  he  frequented  in  in  other  states,  until  now  thirteen  states  in 
turp,  and  upon  which,  after  his  earnings  all  have  laws  <^  this  kind  They  axe  not 
dwindled  to  nothing,  he  was  squandering  all  precisely  idike.  Only  eight  say  that  a 
his  capital.  The  wife  visited  the  saloon  seller  who  has  pixxsured  a  licetise  and  sells 
keepers  and  urged  them  to  cease  supplying  according  to  law  shall  pay  damages.  The 
her  husband  with  liquor.  Some  of  them  other  five  hold  the  liability  over  him  only  ae 
assented ;  but  the  husband  on  learning  a  sort  of  penalty  for  selling  contrary  to  law. 
why  it  was  refused  to  him,  declared  to  her  Massaobusetts  has  the  newest  of  these  lavs; 
that  if  the  prohibition  were  not  removed  he  it  was  passed  early  in  1870.  It  is,  moreover, 
would  abandon  her  and  carry  away  their  one  of  the  stringent  kind.  No  matter 
child.  Under  this  compulsion  she  went  whether  a  seller  has  a  license  or  not^  or 
with  him  to  the  saloons,  and  reluctantly  sells  within  the  law  or  not,  he  is  lia- 
gave  some  consent  that  liquor  might  be  ble  to  be  sued  for  injury  by  his  cus- 
sold  to  him.  When  she  had  done  this  her  tomer's  intoxication.  The  states  differ 
prospect  must  have  seemed  dark.  But,  just  also  in  the  ways  of  treating  landlords, 
in  time  for  her  relief  the  law  was  passed.  In  some  only  the  dealer  oan  be  sued;  in 
declaring  that  the  seller  of  liquor  shall  pay  others  either  he  or  the  owner  of  the  build- 
for  the  harm  it  does.  She  brought  iawsuite  ing)  if  the  latter  knew  it  was  used  for  the 
against  the  eight  saloon  keepers  for  the  liquor  business,  may  be  charged.  Massa- 
harm  done  her  in  making  her  husband  a  chuaetts  is  one  of  the  states  which  holds 
drunkard,  and  reducing  her  from  affluence  landlords  responsible.  Apart  from  varia- 
to  poverty.  Most  of  them  paid  her  some-  tions  like  these,  the  general  idea  of  these 
thing  to  stop  the  suits.  One  of  them  stood  laws  is  that  any  one  who  sustains  "  injaiy 
out  and  resisted  her  claim  to  the  end.  The  in  person,  property  or  means  of  support " 
end  was  that  the  jury  condemned  him  to  pay  from  any  person's  being  made  intoxicated 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  reimburse  the  may  sue  the  seller  of  the  liquor  for  dam- 
money  her  husband  had  squandered,  and  ages. 

two  thousand  more  by  way  of  punishment.  There  was  in  New  York  state  a  cripple 
The  dealer  complained  of  this  as  unjust  who  enjoyed  a  pensi<m.  He  had  a  wife  and 
because  he  only  sold  beer  and  wine,  and  the  four  children ;  and  as  his  infirmity  embal^ 
wife  gave  him  leave  to  do  so ;  and  because  rassed  his  working  the  pension  was  nearly 
twelve  thousand  dollars  was  too  much  in  all  their  support  Upon  one  occasion  after 
any  case.  The  judges  said  that  it  was  no  drawing  the  money,  for  which  he  had  to  go 
matter  what  he  sold  so  that  the  husband  to  a  town  at  some  little  distance  f  rcHu  their 
was  made  a  drunkard  by  it ;  that  he  might  home,  he  stopped  at  a  hotel,  drank  liquor,  be- 
have known  that  a  wife  coming  with  her  came  too  intoxicated  to  take  care  of  himself 
husband  to  say  he  might  buy  liquor  only  or  his  cash,  and  reached  home  badly  hurt  and 
came  because  he  compelled  her  to  do  so,  minus  fifty  dollars.  Nobody  supposed  the 
and  did  not  really  mean  it ;  and  that  tavern  keeper  took  the  money ;  it  was  prob- 
twelve  thousand  was  not  at  all  too  much,  ably  stolen  by  some  stranger.  But  the 
considering  the  property  and  income  the  wife  sued  the  tavern  keeper  for  making  tbe 
husband  had  lost.  husband  drunk.  And  the  decision  was  that 
This  sort  of  law,  declaring  that  the  seller  he  ought  to  pay  to  her  a  fair  share  (one 
of  liquor  shall  pay  for  the  harm  it  does,  is  sixth)  of  the  money  lost, 
what  is  called  a  civil  damage  law.  In  a  In  the  above  stories  it  was  the  husband's 
sense  the  plan  is  not  a  novelty.  Twenty-  money  that  was  lost.  If  he  squanders  the 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  at  about  the  time  wife's  property,  the  application  of  the  law 
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is  eftsier  and  clearer  stilL  In  one  instance  In  several  instances  "widows  whose  hus- 
of  this  kind  a  married  woman  gave  to  her  bands  have  come  to  their  death  through  in- 
husband  fifty  dollars  of  her  own  money  to  toxication  have  been  allowed  to  recover  dam- 
bay  a  horse  for  her,  but  he  spent  nearly  ages;  even  though  the  husbands  appear  not 
thirty  of  it  in  a  spree.  The  seller  had  to  re-  to  have  been  very  valuable  ones.  There  is 
pay  her.  In  another  instance  a  married  a  difficulty  about  these  cases,  that  one  can- 
man  who  could  not  pay  his  tavern  score  with  not  always  say  it  was  the  liquor  which  caused 
his  own  money,  came  home,  took  ahorse  the  death.  No  doubt  if  a  tavern  keeper 
belonging  to  his  wife  out  of  the  stable  and  sold  to  a  visitor  so  much  spirits  that  he  died 
8oId  it  to  make  up  the  sum.  The  tavern  of  the  spree  itself,  a  civil  damage  law  would 
keeper  had  to  refund.  compel  the  seller  to  pay.    This,  however, 

Suppose  that  a  drunken  husband  abuses  does  not  often  occur ;  usually  \h»  death  hap- 

or  beats  his  wife,  can  the  seller  of  the  liquor  pens  from  some  othet  cause  occurring  while 

be  sued  for  that?    Yes,  if  she  is  actually  in-  the  drunkard  is  unable  to  take  proper  care 

jnrecL    The  anxiety,  mortification  and  sor-  of  himself.    There  have  been  cases  in  which 

low  which  a  wife  feels  in  seeing  her  bus-  a  drunken  man,  wandering  about  in  the 

bsnd  become  a  drunkard  is  not  within  the  cold,  has  died  of  the  expos  uro;  and  where 

law ;  for  these  mental  griefs,  these  matters  one  was  killed  in  a  bar-room  fight,  in  which 

of  feeling,  sad  and  deep  as  they  are,  cannot  the  widows  have  had  verdicts.    There  was, 

well  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and  however,  a  singular  case  in  Llinois,  which 

if  feelings  only  are  injured  she  cannot  sue.  was  decided  the  other  way.    The  di'unkard 

It  is  not  enough  that  he  used  abusive  or  became  irritated  and  quarrelsome,  and  com- 

harsh  language  to  her ;  or  that  she  lost  his  menced  a  disturbance  in  the  house  of  a 

affection  and  society.    There  must  be  some  neighbor,  who  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him, 

setual  injury.    One  liquor  seller  has  had  to  wounding  him  in  the  leg.    Surgeons  were 

pay  damages  because  a  customer  drove  his  called  to  treat  him,  who  told  him  that  he 

wife  out  of  his  house  at  night  and  locked  must  not  txy  to  walk  while  the  wound  was 

(he  doors  so  that  she  had  to  go  elsewhere  healing.    He,  however,  disobeyed  them,  and 

for  shelter ;   and./uiother  one  suffered  be-  limped  about  the  house ;  and  this  brought 

cause  the  cust^er  locked  his  wife  up  in  her  on  inflammation.  The  surgeons  then  thought 

room.    The  judge  said  that  these  were  act-  it  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb,  and  did 

nal  injuries  to  the  wife,  not  mere  suffering  ao ;  but  their  patient  died ;  and  after-testi- 

of  mind.  mony  showed  that  the  amputation  was  not 

A  wife  has,  as  every  one  understands,  the  proper ;  under  the  circumstances  the  pa- 
legal  right  to  be  supported  by  her  husband's  tient's  chances  of  recovery  would  have  beea 
earnings ;  therefore,  if  drunkenness  renders  better  without  it.  The  widow,  however, 
him  unfit  to  work  and  earn  their  living,  she  sued  ih^  tavern  keeper;  for  she  argued  that 
kees  her  means  of  support,  and  the  civil  if  her  husband  had  not  been  made  intoxi- 
dsmage  law  enables  her  to  charge  the  seller  cated  he  would  not  have  made  the  disturb- 
for  her  loss.  This  has  several  time^  been  al-  anoe,  and  then  he  would  not  have  been  shot, 
lowed,  although  some  judges,  in  New  York  and  then  the  surgeons  would  not  have  made 
psrticalarly.  have  considered  it  going  too  the  mistake  of  cutting  off  his  limb,  and  then 
far.  There  was  a  Wisconsin  farmer  who  be-  he  would  not  have  died.  But  the  couil  said 
came  intoxicated  and  fell  out  of  his  wagon,  this  was  too  far-fetched ;  the  man  died  from 
by  which  he  sustained  permanent  injuries,  the  operation  not  from  the  spree.  Similar 
His  wife  had  long  care  and  watching  in  decisions  were  made  where  the  intoxicated 
nursing  him,  there  was  a  heavy  doctor's  bill,  man  was  run  over  by  a  train  of  cars,  and 
and  a  man  had  to  be  hired  to  carry  on  where  he  was  crushed  by  a  barrel  rolling 
the  farm  work,  for  the  husband  never  re-  upon  him.  The  court  said  that  the  train  or 
eovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  sufficiently  to  the  barrel  and  not  the  liquor  was  what  did 
do  hard  work  again.  The  court  said  that  the  mischief.  Just  so  where  a  drunken  man 
the  wife  might  reoover  for  all  these.  picked  a  quarrel  with  a  third  person  who 
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turned  upon  him  and  shot  him ;  the  court  wives.    But  a  husband  has  yery  recently 

said  that  the  liquor  seller  was  not  to  blame  in  New  York,  i-ecovered  9350  from  a  dealer 

for  that.  for  selling  liquor  to  the  wife.    A  father  has 

These  stories  would  be  too  painful  for  in  more  than  one  instance  obtained  oompen- 
reading,  were  it  not  that  they  bear  so  strongly  sation  where  the  liquor  was  sold  to  his  sod, 
upon  what  remains,  after  fifty  yeare  of  di»-  and  the  son  through  drunkenness  became 
cussion,  one  of  the  most  important  social  incapable  and  an  exx)enfie  to  his  father  in- 
questions :  how  to  regulate  dealing  in  liquors  stead  of  being  a  help,  as  by  law  he  should 
so  as  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  mischiefs  it  be,  until  of  age.  Likewise  a  child  mightsue 
causes  without  interfering  with  the  right  to  if  its  father  were  rendered  unfit  by  habitual 
sell  and  use  it  In  the  old-fashioned  Wash-  drinking  to  provide  for  its  Buppoi*t  Two 
ingtonian  days,  and  while  the  controversy  or  three  times  some  young  man  has  hired 
was  between  **  legal "  and  "  moral "  suasion,  or  borrowed  a  horse  for  a  drive.  He  has 
this  plan  of  holding  sellers  responsible  may  stopped  at  some  saloon  or  tavern  upon  his 
have  been  suggested  but  it  was  not  tried,  way  for  a  drink.  Diinkiug  too  much  has  ex« 
Now  it  is  fairly,  upon  trial ;  yet  in  only  one-  cited  him,  and  he  has  driven  the  horse  too 
third  of  the  states;  two-thirds  have  yet  to  fast  and  too  far,  so  that  it  has  sickened  and 
consider  whether  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  |)erhap6  died.  1  he  seller  must  pay  for  that 
It  is  worth  noting  that  a  civil  damage  law  horse.  If  a  man  made  crazy  with  liquor 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  an  excise  or  a  makes  an  assault  upon  some  one  offering 
prohibitory  law.  New  York  has  an  excise  iiim  no  provocation,  the  seller  may  be  sued 
law,  and  also  a  civil  damage  law ;  that  is  as  for  the  assault.  These  are  only  a  few  ex- 
much  as  to  say  dealers  may  sell,  but  they  amples  of  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which 
must  pay  for  all  evil  consequences.  Maine  a  civil  damage  law  may  be  made  effective, 
has  a  civil  damage  law  besides  her  prohib-  Of  course  this  rule  has  not  been  put  in 
itory  law ;  the  two' say,  in  effect,  that  liquor  force  without  great  opposition,  for  it  throws 
shall  not  be  sold,  and  that  if  it  is  sold  in  de-  a  heavy  risk  and  responsibility  upon  dealers, 
fiance  of  the  prohibition  the  dealer  shall  pay  They  have  objected,  strongly,  that  the  law 
damages  to  any  person  injured.  The  adran-  interferes  with  their  right  of  property,  for, 
tageof  the  plan  is  considered  to  be,  in  making  they  say,  the  essential  idea  of  owning  prop- 
all  persons  who  engage  in  the  trade  exceed-  erty,  whether  it  is  liquor  or  any  other  thing, 
ingly  cautious  to  whom  they  sell,  and  how  b  to  be  able  to  sell  it  freely.  But  the  courts 
much.  Customers  are  watched,  their  behav-  have  overruled  this,  and  have  said  that  the 
ior  and  habits  are  noted ;  and  when  it  plan  of  a  civil  damage  law  is  perfectly  just 
becomes  apparent  that  a  buyer  is  drinking  and  constitutional.  It  does  not  take  away 
to  excess,  the  seller  has  a  strong  motive  for  the  dealer's  property  or  hinder  his  selling  it, 
restricting  the  quantity  sold.  but  only  makes  him  responsible  for  the  nat- 

These  lawsuits  are  not  always  brought  by  ural  consequences  of  his  sales.    A  legisla- 

wives.    Any  person  may  sue  who  has  sus-  ture  has  authority  to  impose  conditions  and 

tained  an  injury.    Wives  are  the  persons  restiictions  upon  the  traffic  such  as  are  neo- 

most  often  injured,  therefore  most  of  the  essary  to  promote  the  general  peace,  happi- 

stories  current  are  about  suits  brought  by  ness  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
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T  seems  very  odd  now  to  remember  had  better  not  go,  and  we  all  felt  a  good 

that  we  talked  over  going  to  Windy-  deal  like  martyrs  when  we  were  forced  to 

walls  for  so  many  weeks  before  we  decide  at  last  that  we  had  better  spend  the 

could  make  up  our  minds  to  it    We  summer  there.    It  was  nine  miles  from  a 

thought  of  all  imaginable  reasons  why  we  railroad  and  four  from  a  post-office  and  tlie 
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house  might  be  uncomfortable ;  beside,  if  help  it,  and  indeed  propeHy  had  decreased 
my  mother  were  to  be  ill  nobody  knew  any-  so  much  in  value  that  it  could  have  been 
thing  about  the  doctors.  The  truth  was  we  sold  only  at  a  great  sacrifice,  although  it 
wished  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  sea-  was  so  comfortable  and  stood  in  such  a 
shore.  We  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  pleasant  part  of  the  town.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  last  four  or  five  summers  in  town,  but  it  was  thought  extravagant  by  some  people 
in  the  old  days  when  we  were  prosperous  that  we  should  stay  there,  though  we  man- 
we  had  had  a  house  by  the  sea  which  we  aged  to  live  ou  without  getting  in  debt, 
always  had  missed  sadly,  and  now,  when  but  now  that  Tom  was  to  euter  college  we 
we  fotttid  we  must  leave  the  city,  the  thought  knew  we  must  rent  the  old  house  and  so 
of  three  or  four  months  at  the  shore  was  increase  our  income.  Park  had  had  money 
most  aUuring.  But  my  elder  brother,  who  is  enough  of  his  own  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  most  sensible  member  o£  the  family,  was  his  education,  and  he  hoped  to  go  over  to 
the  one  who  decided  it,  for  he  convinced  us  £urope  the  next  winter ;  then  my  mother 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  my  mother  and  I  were  to  board  somewhere  and  Tom 
to  be  inland.  At  first  it  had  been  a  ques-  would  be  in  Cambridge.  We  hated  to  think 
tion  of  boarding  somewhere  in  the  country,  of  breaking  up,  it  seemed  very  hard  to  us, 
bat  one  day  my  brother  Park  came  home  and  we  knew  that  we  might  never  again 
with  the  news  that  the  people  who  had  be  together  in  the  dear  old  fashion,  even 
been  living  in  an  old  house  of  ours  in  New  though  my  mother  could  ever  take  the 
Hampshire  were  going  to  leave  it  and  that  house  again,  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
it  would  be  vacant  the  first  of  June.  It  doubtfuL  She  was  often  in  iU  health  and 
had  belonged  to  a  grand-uncle  of  my  father  the  change  would  be  very  sad.  My  brothers 
and  we  had  known  very  little  about  it ;  the  and  I  would  have  given  anything  if  in  any 
tenants  were  elderly  people  and  had  been  way  we  could  have  made  it  possible  for  her 
there  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  belong  to  to  stay ;  if  we  could  have  made  sure  she 
them  more  than  to  us.  My  younger  brother  might  always  have  everything  she  needed. 
Tom  and  I  were  dismayed  at  first,  but  we  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  minded  being 
took  more  kindly  to  the  new  plan  when  my  poor  half  so  much  if  it  had  not  been  for  her. 
mother  proposed  that  we  should  go  together  I  can  see  now  what  a  blessing  these  years 
to  pat  the  house  in  order,  a  few  days  before  were  to  us ;  we  knew  the  worth  of  money 
the  general  flitting  from  town.  a  thousand  times  better,  and  we  are  richer 
There  are  four  of  us,  my  mother,  my  two  now  in  a  great  many  ways  because  we  were 
bro&ers — ^Parkhurst,  who  was  then  in  the  once  poor,  my  brothers  and  I ;  while  we 
medical  school,  and  Tom,  who  was  to  enter  have  friends  whose  love  for  us  nothing  can 
college  the  next  year — and  myself.  I  do  not  make  us  doubt.  I  am  willing  to  say  that 
know  anything  more  unhappy  than  not  hav-  we  often  used  to  grumble,  but  I  find  there 
ing  an  elder  and  a  younger  brother.  It  is  are  just  as  many  things  I  want  now  that  I 
a  favorite  joke  of  mine  that  standing  be-  cannot  buy,  even  though  I  have  more  money* 
tween  them  one  pulls  me  up  and  the  other  One  does  not  naturally  go  into  such  person- 
polls  me  down,  and  so  my  character  develops  alities  as  these,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  story 
symmetrically,  and  I  ought  not  to  be  want-  I  wished  you  to  know  something  of  its 
ing  in  sympathy  or  experience.    When  we  characters. 

were  all  younger  we  had  lived  entii-ely  at       We  grew  more  and  more  resigned  to  the 

oar  ease,  but  of  late  years  we  have  had  re-  thought  of  taking  Uncle  Kinlock's  house, 

verses  of  fortune,  and  the  Boston  fire  served  Tom  was  seen  looking  over  his  fishing  tackle 

us  as  it  did  many  of  our  friends.    It  has  in  the  hope  of  finding  trout-brooks,  and  I 

been  very  close  sailing,  with  the  three  of  us  began  to  think  more  kindly  of  the  summer 

to  send  to  school  and  to  college,  and  the  in  the  country,  and  to  make  little  plans  of 

frightful  taxes  on  real  estate  to  be  paid,  my  own.    Tom  and  I  thought  it  the  best 

My  mother  insisted  that  we  should  not  part  fun  in  the  world  to  go  to  Hilton  a  week  be- 

with  our  dear  old  home  if  we  could  possibly  fore  the  rest  to  put  the  house  in  order;  in- 
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deed  I  think  it  was  the  pleaswitest  week  of  we  had  come  through  some  thick  woods  sad 
the  whole  summen  I  should  like  to  tell  you  the  road  had  turned,  and  then  it  was  in  full 
the  whole  story  of  it,  but  I  remember  that  view  half  a  mile  beyond.  It  certainly  was 
we  reached  the  village  late  one  evening  and  not  very  charming  at  first  sight.  It  looked 
in  the  morning  Tom  came  to  the  door  of  the  gray  as  if  it  had  never  been  painted,  and 
country  hotel  with  a  weather-beaten  old  there  were  a  few  tall,  sharp  spruces  iu  a  row 
horse,  and  after  we  had  collected  some  pro-  at  one  side.  It  was  a  square,  blindless  house 
vision  from  the  shops  and  had  loaded  part  with  two  great  chimneys  and  it  stood  nearly 
of  our  baggage  into  the  back  of  the  wagon,  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  wonld  have  looked 
we  started  off  for  the  five  miles  diive,  feel-  higher  anywhere  else  than  there  at  the  out- 
ing ourselves  master  and  misti'ess  of  the  skii'ts  of  the  mountains.  The  road  wound 
house  aU-eady.  It  was  a  perfect  day,  I  had  along  at  the  side  of  the  hill  and  down  be- 
aeen  almost  nothiug  of  the  country  all  the  low  us  we  could  hear  the  noise  of  a  small 
^ring  and  I  think  I  had  never  felt  more  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  house 
pleasure  at  being  alive  than  I  did  that  mom-  looked  squarer  and  giayer  as  we  came  nearer^ 
ing ;  the  wind  that  blew  about  among  the  and  we  agreed  it  was  exactly  like  Unde 
hiUs  was  so  fresh  and  sweet,  and  it  was  one  Kinlock  himself  whom  neither  of  us  had  ever 
of  tlie  June  days  which  make  you  feel  as  one  seen  within  our  recollection.  There  were 
does  in  October  weather.  The  clover  and  two  or  three  other  houses  in  sight  within  a 
daisies  were  all  in  bloom;  I  never  saw  so  third  of  a  mile,  and  it  was  like  coming  into 
many  birds  iu  all  my  life.  I  began  to  long  a  village  at  last,  for  the  last  three  miles  of 
for  my  mother  to  come  and  I  said  over  and  our  drive  had  been  almost  entirely  through 
over  again  how  glad  I  was  that  she  was  the  woods.  The  fields  were  very  green,  and 
going  to  spend  the  summer  there.  I  remem-  the  slopes  were  most  beautiful  in  the  sun- 
bered  delightedly,  what  I  had  often  forgotten  shine,  and  all  the  wild  roses  were  in  bloom, 
before,  that  she  was  so  fond  of  the  country.  <It  was  certainly  a  very  pleasant  country ;  one 
Tom  and  I  sang  a  good  deal  at  the  top  of  our  could  not  find  fault  with  anything  out  of 
voices,  there  being  no  audience,  and  we  were  doors,  and  there  must  be  room  enough  at 
sorry  we  had  no  farther  to  go,  though  the  any  rate  in  the  old  square-roofed  house,  and 
.  horse  was  slow  and  the  road  was  rough,  and  that  was  a  good  thing.  I  had  almost  beeu 
up  hill  and  down  all  the  way.  We  watched  sure  of  a  room  under  the  roof  too  low  for  me 
the  great  white  clouds  blow  over,  and  caught  to  stand  straight  in. 

sight  of  one  mountain  or  great  hill  after  We  had  to  go  to  the  nearest  neighbor's 

another,  far  and  near — and  sometimes  we  for  the  key,  and  had  a  hearty  welcome 

stopped  a  little  while  to  let  the  horse  rest,  from  the  mistress  of  the  farm-house,  who 

where  it  was  so  pleasant  that  we  really  could  -^seemed  as  glad  to  see  us  and  as  kind  as  if 

not  go  on.  Tom  saw  some  woods  which  gave  we  had  belonged  to  her.    She  begged  us  to 

every  promise  of  game,  and  brooks  which  he  eome  back  to  dinner  and  to  supper,  and 

said  were  just  the  places  for  whole  congrega-  even  wished  us  to  sleep  at  her  house  imtil 

tioDs  of  trout,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  most  ours  was  fairly  in  order,  but  since  our  chief 

delightful  bit  of  country  he  ever  had  seen  in  pleasure  in  coming  first  had  been  the  pros- 

his  life.     Some  children  whom  we  met  on  pect  of  keeping  house  ourselves,  we  thanked 

their  wai^to  school  looked  at  us  with  great  her  and  said  no.    There  could  not  be  any 

curioei^  and  interest,  and  even  the  least  of  trouble  about  our  staying  in  the  house  from 

the  shy  sun-bonnets   knew   that  we  were  dampness  or  anything  like  that,  for  tlie 

strangers  and  foreigner,  and  they  all  stood  people  had  not  been  long  gone  and  it  had 

still  to  look  after  us  when  we  had  passed.  been  dry  weather,  and  Mrs.  Bimey  told  us 

We  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  see  the  house  she  had  kept  the  windows  open  a  good  deal 

and  the  last  mile  or  two  seemed  long.    We  since  she  had  known  we  were  coming, 

had  been  told  that  it  was  on  a  hill  and  we  We  hurried  back  and  unlocked  the  door 

looked  for  it  in  vain  for  some  time  and  and  Tom  said  quickly  with  a  little  whistle, 

thought  it  must  have  burned  down,  until  "  It  is  'nt  bad,  folly ; "  but  I  confess  that 
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tbe  first  impi-essiou  I  had  was  of  its  beiug  had  imharneaeod  the  horse  aad  unloaded  the 

veiy  disuial.    There  was  a  narrow  hall  with  wagon.    Tom  tihonght  it  was  a  very  good 

an  awful  blue^ay  paper  covered  with  fount-  name ;  I  had  seen  it  in  a  novel  once.     We 

ains  which  looked  as  if  they  had  frozen  the  had  lunch  very  early;  there  really  was  not 

winter  before  and  had  never  thawed  out  a  great  deal  to  do  until  a  load  of  goods  could 

There  was  a  prim  mahogany  table  and  some  be  brought  upf  rom  the  village ;  however,  we 

straight-backed  chairs  along  the  wall,  and  were  busy  enough  and  the  old  place  soon 

as  for  the  parlor  it  was  so  dark  that  I  rushed  cheered  up  a  little,  as  if  it  had  been  a  lonely 

to  open  the  shutters.    The  furniture  was  ^Id  person  who  had  felt  the  need  of  young 

not  bad  of  its  kind,  but  it  was  not  old  company. 

enough  to  be  picturesque  or  quamt;  it  was  We  lound  that  there  were  fire-places  in 
an  entirely  dull  and  commonplace  country  almost  every  room,  but  they  were  either 
house  of  the  better  class.  We  went  about  closed  up  or  had  air-tight  stoves  before  them, 
from  one  room  to  another ;  everything  was  and  I  told  my  brother  that  we  must  get 
gray  and  brown  and  black,  so  I  longed  for  those  out  of  the  way  before  my  mother 
the  bright  rugs  we  meant  to  bring,  and  to  came  and  have  the  fixe-places  open,  it 
put  flowers  in  the  rooms  and  for  some  of  would  be  so  much  pleasanter ;  so  we  went  to 
our  own  possessions  to  make  it  look  a  little  work  at  once  in  the  room  we  had  chosen  for 
home-like.  It  was  a  place  to  be  homesick  in  hers ;  and  if  ever  there  wero  two  forlom- 
if  one  ever  was  homesick  anywhere,  so  there  looking  creatures  they  were  Tom  and  I 
was  great  need  for  us  to  do  everything  we  when  we  had  finished,  for  there  was  au 
oould  think  of  to  brighten  it  up.  It  was  amazing  quantity  of  soot  and  ashes,  and  we 
with  great  wisdom  that  Tom  said  how  many  decided  we  would  not  try  to  do  all  in  one 
people  would  go  out  of  town  that  summer  day.  In  the  sitting-room  there  was  a  gi-eat 
and  spend  no  end  of  money  in  far  less  com-  Franklin  stove  which  we  wisely  left,  as  it 
fortable  places.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  had  a  gallant  array  of  brass  ornaments,  and 
brave-hearted  young  brother  was  trying  to  we  brought  in  a  quantity  of  diy  wood  and 
make  the  best  of  things  at  that  moment,  or  made  fires  everywhere.  In  the  parlor  we 
whether  he  really  liked  the  place  from  the  had  great  trouble  because  the  chimney 
very  first,  as  he  always  insists  now  that  he  seemed  so  choked,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
did.  our  sorrow  and  dismay  when  a  clumsy  half- 
There  were  four  rooms  on  each  floor :  two  fledged  chimney  swidlow  tumbled  down — 
large  ones  and  two  somewhat  smaller,  beside  luckily  into  the  cold  ashes  at  one  side  the 
the  kitchen ;  and  there  was  a  garden  which  fire,  and  lay  there,  giving  miserable  chirps 
was  beginning  to  show  a  royal  crop  of  weeds  now  and  then.  We  put  out  that  fire  quickly 
though  the  flowers  were  blooming  too ;  all  enough  I  and  when  we  found  that  the  poor 
the  early-summer  company  of  old-fashioned  bird  was  badly  hurt  by  its  f dll  Tom  killed  it 
flowers.  Indeed  one  might  grow  strongly  and  we  took  a  little  vacation  in  order  to  at- 
attached  to  this  old  place  in  time,  as  I  cer>  tend  its  funeral  undeFa  currant  bush  in  the 
tainly  did,  but  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  garden. 

I  was  dreadfully  disappointed  in  it  at  flrst.  '*  But  we  ought  to  have  some  andirons,** 
Some  friends  of  mine,  Kate  Lancaster  and  said  I,  as  we  went  back  to  the  house,  '*  there 
Kelly  Denis,  had  once  spent  a  delightful  must  be  some,  somewhere ;  everybody  used 
summer  at  a  fine  old  house  by  the  sea  and  to  have  andirons."  And  Tom  said  perhaps 
*  I  had  been  with  them  for  a  week  or  two,  so  there  wer^  some  in  the  garret,  so  to  the  gai^ 
I  had  foolishly  framed  my  expectations  on  ret  we  went^  and  {lere  was  a  great  satisfao- 
the  memory  of  that  However,  there  was  tion,  for  the.  oldest  furniture,  as  was  not 
no  use  in  being  dismal  and  our  house  might  long  siijce  the  fashion,  had  been  stored 
have  been  worse.  We  named  it  Windy  walls  under  the  rafters,  and  we  found  some  fine 
before  we  finished  our  lunch,  which  was  the  old  chairs  :i|)Ah  only  needed  a  little  brush- 
first  thing  to  be  thought  of  after  we  had  ing  to  be  made  again  the  chief  pride  and 
opened  the  shutters  everywhere  and  Tom  ornament  hi  the  house.    There  were  and- 
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irons  enough,  both  iron  and  brass;  but  the  tmnmer  yaeation ;  good  tempered,  well-bied 
latter  had  become  yarioos  shades  of  green  English  society  novels,  and  no  matter  if 
and  black,  and  our  first  question  to  Mrs.  some  of  them  \(-ere  naughty,  for  she  could 
Birney,  our  neighbor,  who  just  then  cume  only  see  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  good, 
up  the  creaking  stairs,  was  who  could  we  I  wished  her  to  know  another  sort  of  people 
get  to  rub  them  bright  again.  She  seemed  beside  the  teachers  and  scholars  she  was  al- 
much  amused  at  our  entbusiasm  over  our  ways  with,  and  I  wished  to  make  her  worid 
discoveries,  for  one  ooukl  make  up  a  history  a  little  larger,  I  liked  her  so  very  mudL 
of  the  household  customs  of  the  last  seventy-  Tom  had  found  a  crony  in  Mrs.  Bimey'k 
five  years  in  that  garret.  I  did  not  know  son,  who  seemed  a  very  good  fellow  and  a 
the  use  of  half  the  things  until  Mrs  Birney  sportsman  by  nature,  and  1  beard  them  sl- 
told  me ;  there  were  spinning  wheels  for  ready  planning  a  long  tramp  in  search  of 
wool  and  flax,  and  foot-stoves,  and  all  the  trout ;  for,  though  one  could  find  a  few  in 
apparatus  for  cooking  before  an  open  fire ;  almost  any  of  the  brooks,  there  was  capital 
and  there  were  flax  combs  and  wool  cards  fishing  in  more  remote  streams  among  the 
and  candle  molds,  and  various  reels  and  hills,  and  I.coald  see  Tom's  eyes  flash  as  be 
trays,  and  all  the  lanterns  that  had  lighted  talked  in  half  whispers,  and  I  was  no  longer 
the  footsteps  of  successive  generations.  We  afraid  of  his  growing  tired  oi  Windywalls 
can'ied  down  the  best  of  the  chairs,  but  we  and  its  surrounding  country, 
should  have  liked  to  stay  in  the  garret  and  We  were  very  hungry  at  supper  time,  as 
rummage  in  the  chests  until  dark,  if  there  Mrs.  Birney  had  evidently  expected  us  to  be; 
had  not  been  our  own  rooms  to  put  in  order,  we  were  very  merry,  and  afterward  Annie 
Mrs.  Birney  had  taken  such  good  care  of  Birney,  the  niece,  and  I  talked  awhile.  I 
the  house  since  its  tenants,  an  old  uncle  found  she  was  an  orphan,  and  I  wondered  if 
and  aunt  of  her  own,  had  gone  away  that  she  did  not  mind  coming  back  there  from  her 
we  foond  little  to  do,  and  we  were  very  school,  for  it  was  such  a  bare  house,  so  orderly 
much  obliged  to  her  because  she  asked  us  and  nice,  and  in  a  way,  so  comfortable ;  but 
to  drink  tea  at  her  house  where  we  had  a  there  was  only  a  great  yeUow  coanty  map  on 
very  good  time.  I  made  friends  at  once  the  wall  of  the  sitting-room  where  they  lived, 
with  her  niece,  who  was  a  pale-faced,  dark-  and  the  few  books  I  saw  were  not  at  all  in 
haired  girl  who  was  just  home  from  a  sem-  the  line  of  hei*  really  fine  scholarship.  I 
inary  where  she  was  fitting  herself  to  be  a  wondered  if  she  did  not  find  life  uneomfort- 
teacher.  She  seemed  all  tired  out,  and  I  able ;  her  education  had  led  her  away  from 
was  so  sorry  for  her.  I  felt  as  if  she  were  her  family,  yet  what  she  had  got  from  her 
really  a  great  deal  older  than  I,  though  books  was  a  dry  and  useless  sort  of  learning, 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  our  ages,  unless  for  the  sake  of  its  being  imparted  to 
for  she  seemed  to  have  lost  every  bit  of  her  scholars  by  and  by.  She  was  certainly 
her  girlhood.  I  think  one  advantage  of  no  happier,  and  her  life  did  not  reach  out  to 
city  life  is  that  there  is  mnch  more  to  enter-  other  people's  lives  any  more.  It  did  not 
tain  and  amuse  people  than  in  the  country,  seem  to  me  that  she  was  meant  for  a  teacher, 
I  never  before  had  had  the  chance  to  know  but  I  suppose  she  would  not  have  been  con- 
country  girls  intimately,  as  T  did  that  sum-  tented  with  any  other  employment.  It 
mer ;  but  the  more  thoughtful  ones  among  seems  to  me  nature  designs  very  few  people 
them  seem  to  me  to  be  much  more  thrown  to  be  scholars,  but  when  so  many  make  a 
in  upon  themselves  and  to  be  more  given  failure  of  life  we  are  greatly  surprised  and 
to  narrow  routine  and  a  certain  formality  of  say  they  had  a  good  education  when  in  re- 
life  than  city  girls  are.  I  found  this  new  ality  it  was,  for  them,  the  worst  education  in 
friend  of  mine  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  the  world,  because  they  were  not  fitted  to  do 
I  about  school-books,  I  only  wish  I  were  their  work.  The  result  of  education  should 
half  so  good  a  scholar;  but  the  more  I  be  to  elevate  one's  uses,  but  sometimes  a 
thought  about  her  and  talked  with  her  the  student  himself  reminds  one  of  the  cheap 
more  I  wished  she  would  read  novels  all  her  wooden  box  in  which  his  books  are  packed. 
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We  oerUmlylwve  different  capacities  for  a*-  at  housekeeping  for  a  year,  though  I  am 

BimiUtion  of  mental  food,  and  I  think  that  to  afraid  when  she  inspected  her  own  realm 

be  gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory  and  a  she  did  not  huve  so  much  respect  for  us  as 

brain  that  is  not  constmotiTe,  and  a  little  at  first.    I  am  afraid  there  were  distinct 

heart  that  will  always  be  poor  and  have  nothr  traces  of  the  means  by  which  we  had  reached 

in^  to  give  is  a  most  'melancholy  state  of  the  results  she  bad  admired,  and  we  did  not 

affairs.    There  is  a  ceitain  kind  of  character,  know  how  to  keep  order  in  our  kitchen, 

which  if  it  tries  to  be  a  scholar,  is  a  miser  We  had  bought  some  wild  strawberries  for 

with  its  wealth,  because  it  does  not  know  tea  from  a  little  girl  who  came  knocking  at 

how  to  spend  and  make  use  of  it.  the  door,  and  kind  Mrs.  Bimey  had  brought 

I  think  Annie  Bimey  wanted  to  get  out  of  us  a  pitcher  of  cream,  and  another  neighbor 

the  rut  she  was  inland  that  being  with  young  farther  down  the  road  had  sent  us  some 

people  who  took  great  pleasure  in  life  was  fresh  eggs,  and  we  felt  already  as  if  we  be- 

the  best  tiling  that  could  happen  to  her.    I  longed  to  the  neighborhood.    It  was  pleas- 

foaud  she  had  a  gpreat  capacity  for  enjoy-  ant  weather  day  after  day,  and  we  felt  at  * 

ment,  and  she  added  a  great  deal  to  our  pleas-  first,  until  the  weather  changedi  as  if  Windy- 

ure  at  Windywalls.  walls  had  been  an  ill-deserved  name  for  the 

I  knew  that  my  brother  wished  to  go  bleak  old  house  from  which  even  the  trees 

filching   that  very  next  day,  but  he  was  stood  back.     In-doors  it  grew  more  and 

very  good  and  said  nothing  about  it,  and  more  home-like,  and  we  sent  for  some  striped 

we  were   busy  until  night  putting  things  awnings  which  we  had  had  in  the  city  and 

to  rights,  for  early  in  the  morning   our  put  them  over  the  southern  windows  to  ke<*p 

possessions   came   over  from  the  village,  out  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  they  made  the 

The  few  days  we  were  alone  went  by  very  house  look  as  if  it  were  a  grave  old  lady  in 

fast,  and  at  last  I  was  waiting  impatiently  a  young  gurl's  gay  trappings.    I  grew  very 

for  my  mother,  whom  Tom  had  gone  to  bring  fond  of  the  hills,  and  we  were  continually 

over  from  the  train«    It  was  nearly  tea-time  discovering  new  drives  and  walks.    There 

when  they  reached  the  house,  and  I  was  de-  was  one  mountain  which  I  always  saw  first 

lighted  when  I  saw  how  pleased  my  mother  when  I  waked  in  the  morning  and  which  at 

was.    I  had  flowers  in  a  dozen  places,  and  last  seemed  like  a  friend  to  me.    I  think 

some  early  sweet-brier  roses,  for  which  she  we  all  tried  to  live  as  entirely  a  country  life 

had  a  great  liking,  in  her  own  room.    We  as  we  could,  and  not  to  be  city  people  who 

had  found  the  curtains  that  belonged  on  the  had  come  to  the  country  for  a  little  while, 

high-posted  beds,  and  Mrs.  Biriiey  and  I  meaning  to  keep  apaH  from  its  ways  as 

had  put  them  up,  and  I  had  impacked  the  much  as  possible.    Of  course  there  were  in- 

books  and  placed  them  al  ways  with  the  bright  conveniences  and  I  confess  that  I  was  lonely 

red  and  blue  ones  on  top.    The  weather  had  sometimes,  but  does  not  that  feeling  come 

luckily  given  sufficient  excuse  for  a  little  to  one  anywhere  in  this  world,  after  all? 

fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  dining-room,  which  People  came  to  visit  us  now  and  then,  and 

was  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  house,  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  spend  a  part  of 

with  its  tall  clock  and  slender-legged  side-  every  summer  at  Windywalls,  in  spite  of 

board,  and  there  was  some  pretty  willow-  its  having  seemed  very  forlorn  and  a  real 

pattern  crockery  to  put  on  the  table,  and  trouble  when  I  first  knew  I  was  to  go  there, 

yoa  may  be  sure  we  had  found  somebody  to  I  had  time  to  do  so  many  things  which  were 

rub  the  andirons,  and  had  filled  a  ginger-  always  crowded  out  in  Boston,  and  I  do  like 

pot  with  daisies.    I  think  I  never  was  so  housekeeping  and  I  must  confess  to  being 

tired  in  my  life  as  I  was  that  night,  but  it  very  fond  of  doing  the  every-day  things 

was  all  forgotten  and  I  was  more  than  paid  which  most  girls  in  these  days  think  very 

for  it.    Kancy,  an  old  servant  who  had  al-  stupid. 

ways  lived  with  us  and  who  came  up  with       So  we  settled  ourselves  down  in  peace  and 

my  mother,  praised  Tom  and  me  to  the  quietness  for  the  long  summer  among  the 

ikies  and  said  she  should  think  we  had  been  hills ;  and  now  I  must  say  that,  before  my 
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XDother  came,  while  Tom  and  I  were  busy  trout-flies  as  he  sat  by  me  at  the  table  when 

getting  the  house  ready  and  Mrs*  Bimey  the  lights  were. 

was  helping  us,  our  curiosity  was  intensely  '*  Oh  Mary,"  said  he  suddenly,  '<  did  yea 
excited  by  what  she  said  of  Uncle  Kinlock.  ever  tell  modier  that  Mrs.  Bimey  says  Uncle 
We  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  Kiulockhad  a  secret  room  somewhere  up- 
he  had  been  considered  a  most  singular  man,  stairs^  and  that  he  hid  a  great  deal  of  mon^ 
and  it  seemed  that  the  people  in  the  ooun-  there  so  nobody  e?er  found  it  ?  " 
try  round  about  were  a  good  deal  in  awe  of  My  mother  laughed  heartily :  "  Oh  Tom, 
him,  as  he  was  unfortunately  subject  to  yi-  how  foolish  I — ^he  never  had  a  great  deal  of 
olent  fits  of  bad  temper  and  had  yery  strange  money  to  hide,  and  where  could  there  have 
ways.  It  was  belieyed  that  he  was  enor-  beenasecret  room  in  this  square  plain  house, 
mously  rich,  though  we  poor  Leslies  who  I  wish  there  had  been  more  good  closets ;  I 
wei-e  his  heirs  had  had  no  yery  good  eyi-  don't  wonder  that  people's  garrets  used  to 
dence  of  that,  and  we  heard  it  was  believed  be  so  filled  in  old  times,  for  they  never  bad 
that  he  had  hidden  most  of  his  money  before  any  other  place  to  put  things.  But  I  really 
he  died.  He  had  lived  alone  with  an  old  do  remember  your  father's  having  heard  this 
servant,  whose  death  had  quickly  followed  story  and  laughing  about  it  too.'* 
his  own,  but  she  had  told  a  great  many  cu-  '*  Mi-s.  Bimey  said  that  Uncle  Kinlock 
rious  stories  about  him ;  that  sometimes  he  used  to  go  upstairs  and  disappear,  and  the 
would  disappear  for  hours  together  when  old  woman  who  lived  with  him  us>ed  to  hiut 
she  knew  he  had  not  gone  out  of  the  house ;  for  him  everywhere,  and  after  a  while  he 
that  he  would  go  upstairs  and  she  oould  not  would  come  down  and  she  never  knew  where 
find  him  though  she  had  often  taken  pains  he  went.  Some  people  said  he  must  be  in 
to  search,  and  after  a  time  he  would  come  league  with  the  devil,'*  said  Tom  solemnly, 
down  the  staircase  just  as  usual,  and  would  ^  and  an  old  fellow  who  hangs  round  the 
laugh  if  he  were  good-natured  or  swear  if  he  blacksmith's  shop  over  in  the  village  asked 
were  not  when  she  asked  him  where  he  had  me  yesterday  if  we  ever  found  the  secret 
been.  She  insisted  that  somewhere  in  the  chamber.  He  said  there  really  was  one ; 
house  he  had  a  sec»ret  room,  and  you  may  his  elder  brother  who  used  to  work  here  told 
imagine  the  delight  with  whi^h  Tom  and  I  him  so ;  and  he  said,  too,  that  Uncle  Kin- 
listened  to  such  a  bit  of  gossip  as  this.  I  lock  had  been  paid  for  some  woodland  he 
think  this  old  relative  of  ours  must  have  had  sold  a  few  days  before  he  died,  and  he 
been  a  little  crazy,  for  we  heard  that  some-  had  not  sent  the  money  to  the  bank  and  no- 
times  he  would  not  speak  to  any  one  for  body  could  find  it  in  the  house.*' 
days  together.  '*  There  were  several  people  here  during 
One  chilly  evening  we  were  all  together  his  illness,"  said  my  mother.  '<  Your  father 
in  the  sitting  room,  reading  or  talking  before  found  everything  in  confufion  when  he 
the  fire ;  it  had  been  raining  all  day,  and  came ;  I  am  afraid  the  money  may  have 
my  mother  said  with  a  smile,  what  a  pleasant  been  too  strong  a  temptation." 
day  it  had  been,  and  after  all,  this  was  just  ''But  where  could  there  possibly  be  an- 
the  weather  we  had  dreaded  so  much  when  other  room  ?  "  said  I,  trying  again  to  puzzle 
we  talked  about  coming  to  Hilton,  and  she  it  out,  though  Tom  and  I  had  made  a  careful 
added  by  way  of  warning  to  her  eager  and  survey  together,  days  before.  '*  There  are 
easily  provoked  children  that  it  was  almost  the  four  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  the  haUa, 
always  so  in  life  ;  that  most  of  our  misery  and  the  garrets,  and  the  closets."  And  Park 
comes  from  our  fearing  and  disliking  things  said  : ''  I  dare  say  the  old  fellow's  time  hung 
that  never  happen  at  all.  My  brother  Park  heavily  in  rainy  weather  and  he  played  hide 
looked  up  from  a  medical  book  of  ostenta-  and  seek  with  the  housekeeper.  I  don't 
tious  size,  and  said  philosophically  the  old  doubt  he  was  under  that  great  four-poster  in 
French  proverb,''  Nothing  is  certain  to  hap-  the  room  overhead,  and  came  chuckling  out 
pen  bat  the  unforeseen."  I  was  reading  after  she  went  away,  with  feathers  all  over 
a  little  and  wcltching  Tom  make  some  new  his  coat.' 
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*0h,  my  deart"  said  mamma  with  an  And  Tom,  who  was  tender^iearted  but 

tmiised  little  langh,  '^  if  yon  had  ever  seen  vet^  reluctant  to  let  it  be  notieed,  said  ab- 

him !  the  Grossest,  stiffest  old  man  in  the  ruptiy :  "  I  wish  we  had  bit»ught  a  lunch ;  I 

world  I  **  did  n't  have  half  enough  breakfast  J  was  in 

But  the  next  day  Tom  and  I  were  ofF  on  such  a  hurry  ;  it  was  like  dropping  a  biscuit 

a  long  walk  together,  and  as  we  were  toiling  down  a  well." 

op  a  hill  he  said :  "  Don't  yon  wish  that  story  '^  There  is  one  thing  we  must  do,  Tom," 

would  come  true  about    Uncle  Kinlock's  said  I  after  awhile,  '*  before  Aunt  Alice 

money  ?   It  would  be  such  a  lark  if  we  found  comes ;  you  know  we  have  never  opened  the 

it  and  we  could  stay  on  at  the  house  in  town  fire-place  in  that  room,  and  she  is  so  apt  to 

and  Park  could  go  abroad  with  all  sails  set,  be  chilly.    I  think  she  would  like  a  little 

and  we  would  have  a  pair  of  saddle-horses."  blase  on  the  hearth.    Suppose  we  get  it 

"  I  should  like  to  find  the  room,  at  any  ready  after  dinner  while  the  others  are  out 

rate,"  said  I ;  "  it  makes  me  thihk  of  the  driving.    I  think  there  is  only  a  fire-board 

regicide  judges,  and  I  lie  awake  at  night  to  be  taken  away  and  we  could  have  it  all 

thinking  about  it  and  wondering  where  it  in  order  before  they  come  back.    1*11  rub 

could  be.    But  we  have  looked  everywhere,  one  andiron  if  you  will  the  other." 

miless  it  is  in  one  of  the  chimneys."  "  There  are  n*t  any  more  brass  ones,"  said 

"There  is  that  little  garret-room  over  the  Tom,  "but  we  can  give  her  the  funny  iron 

outer  kitchen,  where  the  little  four-paned  dogs ;  yes,  of  course  we  will  do  it ;  are  you 

window  is,**  said  Tom.    " I  put  a  ladder  up  sure  it  is  n*t  bricked  up? " 

the  other  day  and  looked  in,  but  there  was  Park  was  going  to  drive  my  mother  to  the 

nothing  there."  village,  and  they  started  after  an  early  din* 

"  So  did  I,"  I  said.     "  It   is   no  use,  ner  and  Tom  and  I  were  just  beginning  our 

Tom;  but  I  wish  we  conld  find  out  how  work,  when  an  old  clergyman   who  lived 

the  story  started.      I  wish  we  did   have  some   distance   awsy   came  to  call    upon 

more  money.    I  am  sorriest  when  I  think  mamma,  and  of  course  we  wished  to  fill  her 

of  mamma's  having  to  give  up  the  house,  place  as  well  as  possible  in  giving  him  hos- 

I  know  she  dreads  it.    I  almost  wish  we  pitality,  but  we  were  dreadfully  afraid  he 

eould  go  over  to  Paris  with  Park  in  the  would  stay  all  the  afternoon,  though  we 

fan.    I  think  she  would  like  to  go  abroad  were  really  so  glad  to  see  him.    When  he 

again,  and  it  would  n't  seem  half  so  bad  as  had  gone,  promising  to  come  back  to  drink 

breaking  up  and  having  to  board  in  town,  tea  with  us  after  making  some  other  caUs, 

We  could  have  a  little  apartment  for  the  we  hurried  upstairs  and  were  soon  busy 

winter,  you  know,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  again,  and  Tom  pulled  away  the  fire4x>ard 

for  Park  to  live  with  us,"  but  poor  Tom's  which  had  always  rattled  when  there  was  a 

face  lengthened  so  at  the  prospect  of  being  breeze  and  found  the  fire-place  was  open,  so 

left  alone,  that  I  never  said  anything  more  there  would  be  only  the  pile  of  soot  and 

of  my  plan.    I  think  he  was  much  fonder  of  ashes  to  carry  down  stairs.    But  it  was  a 

home  than  either  Park  or  I,  though  that  miserably   shallow  fire-place,  not  half  so 

was  saying  a  great  deal.  deep  as  those  in  the  other  rooms.    Tom  was 

"I  am  going  to  grow  rich  as  fast  as  I  on  his  knees  before  it,  when  suddenly  he 

can,"  said  he  presently.     **  I  wish  I  were  stopped  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought, 

ten  years  older,  and  you  and  mamma  should  <*  What  is  it?"  said  I,  with  a  good  deid  of 

do  just  exactly  as  you  like.    When  I  think  curiosity,  but  he  did  not  answer,  as  he  rose 

she  misses  anything  she  used  to  have,  I  am  and  opened  the  closet  door  which  was  on 

awfully  sorry,  and  it  keeps  costing  her  more  that  side  of  the  room.    There  was  nothing 

and  more  for  me,  so  I  know  other  things  there  but  some  blankets ;  it  was  a  shallow 

have  to  be  given  up."  closet  with  two  shelves  at  the  top  and  some 

*  Never  mind,  Tom,"  said  I,  "  everybody  pegs  underneath,  and   Tom   said  eagerly 

knows  it  is  money  well  spent    I  only  wish  "Come  round  here,  Polly,"  and  I  followed 

there  were  twice  as  much  for  you."*  him  out  into  the  ball  and  into  the  other 
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comer  room  at  the  back  of  the  chimney,  aad  Parkhorst  driTing  •k>wly  toward  hoiM 

where  he  opened  the  opposite  closet  door ;  with    the  old  clergyman  following  them, 

looked  in  at  Park's  coats,  and  gave  a  shout  blissfully  onoousciQUB  of  their  beiug  most 

and  caught  me  by  the  shoulders  and  be-  unwelcome. 

hayed  as  if  he  had  gone  crazy.    "I  wish  I  Tom  gixMined  when  I  told  him:   ''We 

knew  how  to  get  in ;  it 's  Uncle  Kiulock's  must  be  quick  and  shut  it  up^''  said  he,  and 

den,    don't   you   see?"  said  he.    ''There  I  was  only  too  willing  for  we  wanted  all  the 

must  be  a  place  at  the  side  of  the  chimney  glory  for  ourselves. 

between  the  closets,  they  dou*t  take  up  half  ''  There  are  all  Park's  clothes  scattered 

the  room ;  don't  you  see  the  chimney  goes  over  his  floor,"  said  Tom,  as  he  pushed  and 

way  through  and  the  back  of  this  closet  tagged    at  the    panel,  and  I  flew  to  pot 

is  n't  the  back  of  the  otlier  ?    Hi  yi ! "  and  them  in  their  places  aa  well  as  I  could  and 

my  brother  went  hopping  about  on  one  foot  just  succeeded  when  I  heard  mamma  come 

by  way  of  expressing  his  joy  at  such  a  dis-  into  the  lewer  hall.    Tom  had  gone  to  the 

covery.    I  could  not  understand  what  he  gaiTet  for  the  iron  dogs  and  was  just  com- 

meant  at  first,  but  I  thought  of  Kate  I.ian-  ing  back  with  them  serenely,  when  h^  met 

caster  at  once.     There  was  no  knowing  her  on  her  way  to  her  room.    She  laughed 

what  we  might  find,  and  there  had  not  been  to  see  the  plight  we  were  in  for  we  were 

a  sign  of  a  secret  closet  in  the  house  at  gray  with  ashes,  and  thanked  us  for  open* 

Deephaven.    Tom  began  at  once  to  take  ing*  the  fire-place;  it  would  be  so  much 

down  the  coats  from  their  pegs ;  Park  was  pleasanter  for  Aunt  Alice.    "  You  are  very 

very  orderly,  but  we  threw  them  all  about  thoughtful  children,"  said  she  in  her  tender 

the  room.    We  looked  carefully,  but  there  way,  which  always  went  straight  to  our 

was  no  sign  of  any  way  to  get  through  and  hearts,  and  she  put  one  of  her  ariiis  round 

at  last  we  gave  up  and  went  back  to  the  each  of  us  as  we  stood  before  her  and  kissed 

front  room  closet,  and  searched  there  for  us.    Tom's  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  a  min- 

some  sign  of  a  door  or  sliding  panel.    It  ute;  he  was  greatly   excited.    I  did  not 
was  very  exciting,  and  Tom  at  last  mounted  .  know  what  he  would  do,  but  he  kissed  her 

a  chair  and  looked  along  the  shelves  as  if  he  again  in  his  rough  boyish  fashion  of  two  or 

thought  the  way  in  was  like  the  entrance  to  three  years  ago,  when  he  had  not  prided 

a  dove-cote,  but  at  last  I  saw  him  reach  over  himself   on   being   undemonstrative,   and 

and  pull  at  something ;  and  he  threw  a  bit  rushed  off  down-stairs  two  or  three  steps  at 

of  wood  on  the  floor  and  then  another  and  a  time. 

palled  out  the  shelf  a  little  way  and  kicked  "What  has  come  over  the  boy?*'  said 

the  back  of  the  closet  which  seemed  to  be  my  mother,  as  I  followed  her  into  her  own 

loosened,  and  I  helped  him  push  it  along  room.     "  Here  are  some  let]»rs  for  you, 

toward  the  chimney  and  saw  a  dark  place  and  your  Aunt  Alice  will  be  here  day  after 

behind  it  to-morrow.    I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Phit 

We  could  not  get  the   door  far   back  lips  who  is  in  Baltimore  and  she  tells  me 

enough  for  any  light  to  go  in,  and  it  was  that  Mrs.  Anderson,  your  grandmother's  old 

close  quarters  at  any  rate,  to  push  through,  friend,  is  very  ill  and  will  probably  only 

"  You  may  fall,  Tom,"  said  I  fearfully,  my  live  a  few  days.    I  wish  I  could  have  seen 

courage  failing  me  all  of  a  sudden.  her   again,  dear  old  lady,"  said  mamma 

"  Down  into  the  china  closet  1 "  said  my  sadly.  "  I  was  so  sorry  to  refuse,  this  spring, 

brother  with  a  very  scornful  air,  as  if  he  when  she  wished  me  to  come  to  her,  but  it 

thought  I  ought  to  know  the  architecture  of  could  not  be  helped." 

the  house  better  than  that      "  Let 's  have  I  knew  why  she  had  not  gone ;  I  had 

a  light  though;  there's  a  candle  over  on  somethingof  Tom's  certainty  that  we  should 

the  dressing-table,"  and  I  hurried  across  find  a   fortune   in  the  secret  closet  into 

the  room  to  get  it  which  we  had  almost  looked,  and  I  hoped 

That   was    a  miserable  moment,   for  I  that  mamma  might  never  have  to  give  up 

looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  mamma  anything  again.    I  remembered  that  I  had 
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gUM  away  for  a  Tkit  just  after  die  had  ooming  from  bright  daylight  into  flickering 

quetly  dacliiied  this  inyitation.  oaodle-light  I  eould  not  see.    It  was  like  a 

^'fibe  was  always  very  fond  of  me,  I  large  closet  and  part  of  the  space  was  in* 

tkink,"  said   my   mother.    *'  She   always  the  side  of  the  chimney  like  an  arch  iu  a 

tieated  me  as  if  I  were  still  a  child ;  I  sup-  cellar,  dark  as  a  pocket,  and  as  we  became* 

pose  she  could  not  realiie  the  flight  of  time,  accustomed  to  the  liglit  we  ooold  see  an  old 

I  have  felt  so  old  most  of  the  time  these  last  three-cornered  chair  before  a  small  upright 

ten  years  that  it  was   pleasant   to  have  desk ;  there  was  a  queer  old  lamp  fastened 

somebody  think  I  was  young,  and  it  al-  to  the  wall  with  a  candle  stuck  in  it,  and 

ways  carried  me  back  to  my  girlhood  to  go  some  books  and  newspapers  were  scattered 

to  see  her."  about  much  gnawed  by  mice.    It  was  very 

*^  I  wish  you  eould  hare  seen  her  again,'*  stuffy,  and  it  might  have  been  a  safe  refuge 

said  I,  and  mamma  locdced  up  at  me  as  if  for  a  regicide  judge,  but  I  could  not  imagine 

she  had  been  unconscious  ior  a  minute  of  anybody's  wishing  to  stay  there  for  any  other 

my  presence ;  I  could  see  she  was  much  sad-  reason  than  to  escape  pursuit,  which  might 

dened;  she  always  chmg  dosely  to  her  old  after  all  have  been  Uncle  Kinlock's  motive, 

friends.  for  we  had  already  heard  that  his  house- 

**  The  letter  has  been  remailed  two  or  three  keeper  sought  for  him  diligently, 
times,  I  ought  to  have  had  it  days  ago,"  ^'Hold  both  the  candles,  will  you?"  said 
said  she,  and  then  I  left  her  to  go  to  dress,  Tom,  "  I  'm  going  to  look  in  the  desk,"  and 
tod  afterward  hurried  to  find  Tom,  whom  I  finding  it  was  locked  he  wrenched  it  open  to 
found  entertaining  our  guest  with  mamma  find  some  pigeon-holes  full  of  old  letters  and 
for  aid.  He  was  quite  himself  again  and  business-papers  and  a  great  number  of  cut- 
gave  me  a  careless  and  triumphant  nod  tings  from  newspapers,  but  there  was  also  a 
He  whispered  to  me  that  we  must  go  in  worn  leather  wallet  which  we  opened  in  a 
that  night  after  the  others  t^ere  asleep,  and  hurry  to  find  some  money  after  all ;  a  large 
I  was  willing ;  but  Mr.  Ashurst  was  soon  roll  of  old-fashioned  bank-bills  and  a  little 
after  persuaded  to  stay  the  night  with  us  silver.  **  Do  you  suppose  the  bills  are  good 
and  occupy  that  room,  to  Tom's  and  my  for  anything ?"  said  I  unkindly,  "were  not 
great  discomfiture,  though  perhaps  it  was  people  given  a  certain  time  in  which  to  re- 
just  as  well,  for  Park  would  certainly  have  deem  them  ?"  And  then  we  opened  a  little 
heard  us  rattling  in  his  wall  and  manuna  drawer  which  was  also  locked,  and  found 
was  always  a  light  sleeper.  It  was  misery  some  gold  pieces ;  there  were  two  or  three 
to  be  obliged  to  wait  until  next  day.  hundred  dollars  and  most  of  the  coins  looked 

Next  morning  I  tried  to  make  Tom  ready  ^uaiut  and  old,  so  this  was  real  treasure, 

to  meet  his  disappointment,  for  I  did  not  "  It  is  not  a  very  gi^eat  fortune  after  all," 

believe  we  should  find  a  fortune,  but  at  any  said  I. 

rate  we  were  both  a  good  deal  excited  and  "^  Who  ever  thought  it  would  Be?"  said 

w«e  so  persistent  in  sending  my  mother  Tom  in  his  e very-day  tone.      *'  What  do 

and  Park  to  the  villi^  for  the  letters  and  you  suppose  they  will  say  when  they  come 

to  do  some  trumped-up  errands  of  ours  that  home  ?    This  must  be  the  money  that  was 

they  at  once  suspected  a  plot.    We  were  paid  for  the  land ;  is  n't  it  silly  that  no  one 

given  to  little  surprises,  as  a  family,  and  ever  found  it  before  in  all  these  years  1 "  and 

mamma  accepted  the  situation ;  and  though  really  I  do  not  think  he  was  half  so  disap- 

it  was  a  hot  morning  she  went  away  with  pointed  as  I  was.    Tom  is  very  clever  at 

my  brother  while  Tom  and  I  could  hardly  adapting  himself  to  circumstances, 

wait  until  &ey  were  out  of  the  yard.  *    There  were  some  old  books  which  would 

<*I)on*t  be  too  sure,  old  felk)w  i "  said  I,  be  a  delight  to  my  elder  brother,  who  had  a 

for  we  bad  flown  upstairs,  and  I  lit  two  great  fancy  for  such  things,  and  we  began 

candles  \^ile  he  was  unfastening  the  panel,  to  wish  for  his  return.    We  read  many  of 

He  pushed  his  way  in  and  I  quickly  followed  the  letters  and  found  very  few  that  were 

him.    It  wm  a  oloae  little  place,  and  at  first,  interesting  except  one  or  two  from  my  grand- 
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father,  bat  there  were  some  that  my  father  as  ahe  had  done  the  day  before.    ^  Oh  my 

had  written  Uncle  Kinlock,  when  be  was  a  dear  girl  and  boy  1 "  said  she,  "*  yoa  will  not 

boy,  which  we  were  very  glad  to  .see.  be  poor  any  more;  dearold  Mrs.  Audenun 

At  last  we  heard  the  wagon  coming  back  is  dead,  and  she  has  left  half  her  money  to 

and  went  in  triumph  to  tell  of  our  discovery,  me  for  my  mother's  sake.     You  have  been 

*<  We  have  found    Uncle   Kinlocks   secret  so  kind  to  me  and.  you  have  made  me  so  rich 

chamber,"  said  Tom,  as  if  it  were  of  no  con-  always  with  your  love,  that  I  never  realized 

sequence  to  him  whatever,  *'  and  it  is  a  sort  until  now   how  much  I  have  wished  to  do 

of  closet  in  the  chimney,  a  horrid  little  place,  for  you." 

and  we  found  some  gold  pieces  and  a  lot  of       Tom  and  I  were  dazed  for  a  minute  and 

bank  bills  in  an  old  wallet,  but  I  don*t  be-  we  all  went  into  the  house  ;  it  was  a  great 

lieve  those  are  good  for  anything.    Come  surprise  to  us  all  and  we  could  not  take  it  b. 

up,  and  we  will  show  it  to  you.**  Tom  looked  out  of  the  window  and  whistled 

But  I  noticed   that  mamma  looked  very  a  little  and  drummed  on  the  sill.    **  I  found 

pale,  as  if    something  had  happened,  and  two  four-leaved  clovers  this  morning,"  said 

Park  looked   excited  and  neither  of  them  he  presently,  ''there  they  are  on  the  tahle; 

had  a  word  to  say,  so  I  begged  them  to  tell  I  say,  Park,  will  you  come  up  to  see  the 

me  what  was  the  matter.    Mamma  came  den?" 
toward  Tom  and  me  and  held  us  fast  again  Sarah  0.  JewetL 
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F  to  be  filled  with  quiet  deep  content^    ' 
To  know  the  peace  tliat  comes  when  toil  is  past, 
To  feel  that  well-earned  rest  descends  at  last. 
To  watch  the  weary  leaves  with  life-force  spent 

Sway  in  the  mellow  air,  or  wheel  in  slow  descent. 

To  view  the  misty  veil  o'er  woodland  cast, 

Or  thistle-down,  borne  on  by  gentle  blast, 

(Beauty  with  joy  of  finished  labor  blent,) 

To  list  the  cawing  crow,  still  lingering  near. 

Or  flight  of  wild-duck  in  the  early  mom. 

Forth  from  its  sheath  to  draw  the  yellow  ear 

When  merry  bands  have  gleaned  the  ripened  com  ;— 

If  these  the  joys  that  mark  the  perfect  year, 

November  1  on  thy  brow  the  crown  be  worn. 

Mebecca  JV.  Hazard. 


HORACE  BUSHNELL. 

• 

JIFTY  years  ago  a  young  man  in  a  little  mother,  explained  to  her  his  errand  and,  in 
village  among  the  hills  of  Litchfield  answer  to  her  questions,  that  the  letter  con- 
County,  Connecticut,  had  started  to  tained  his  declination  of  a  tutorship  that 
J  walk  to  the  post-office,  when  he  dis-  had  been  tendered  by  Tale  College— his 
covered  that  he  had  omitted  to  seal  the  letter  Alma  Mater.  His  mother  suggested  that 
which  he  purposed  to  mail.  Returning  to  the  matter  should  have  further  conside^ 
the  house  for  a  wafer  he  encountered  his  ation,  the  result  of  which  was  the  substitn- 
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tioa  of  a  letter  of  acceptance  in  Men  of  the  has  been  put,  **  to  rigidly  forensic  notions  of 
lefusal  that  the  mere  lack  of  a  wafer  had  justification,  commercial  conceptions  of 
estopped.  In  his  previous  career  the  writer  atonement  and  semi-savage  theories  of  pro- 
of the  letter  had  been  in  quick  succession  a  pitiation,"  but  rather  to  be  pure,  just,  tender, 
eoQutry  lad«  college  student,  and  then  a  and  above  all  things  true, 
school  teacher,  for  a  single  year,  at  Norwich,  In  his  conception  Chi'lstianity  aeema  to 
Conn.,— the  one  failure  of  his  life  he  after-  have  been  to  love  the  Christ-character  and 
wards  termed  it  to  the  present  writer,  as-  to  live  like  it  as  near  as  it  is  possible  for 
signing  as  the  cause  thereof  that  he  hated  poor  humanity  so  to  do,  and  to  love  your 
his  work  when  he  should  have  loved  it  neighbor  as  yourself.    It  is  because  this 

Next  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  editor  man  taught  this  view  of  Christiantity,  that 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Conmierce,  in  he,  the  truth-seeker,  became  a  truth-teacher 
retiring  from  which  position  he  lost  a  chance  to  thousands  who  have  never  seen  him,  per- 
for  a  future  and  American  journalism  lost  haps  even  never  read  or  heard  of  him,  but 
from  its  profession  one  of  the  master  minds  have  felt  the  unseen  influence  of  "  BushneU- 
of  the  century.  From  New  York  he  had  ism  "  as  it  has  come  down  to  them  through 
retired  to  New  Haven  to  study  law  at  Yale,  the  permeating  influence  which  it  has  ex- 
Graduating  from  the  law  school  with  honor  erted  upon  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
he  was  now  at  home  on  a  vacation  visit,  preachers  of  our  day.  It  was  because  he  had 
having  intended  at  its  close  to  go  West  to  been  a  living  type  of  such  Christianity  as 
practice  law  and  enter  the  political  arena.  this  that  in  Hartford,  Conn.j  the  city  of  the 

However,  the  tutorship  having  been  ao-  single  pastorate  of  his  life,  he  is  still  sin- 

oepted  and  residence  at  New  Haven  again  cerely  reverenced  not  only  as  the  greatest 

established  a  great  religious  conviction  came  thinker  but  as  one  of  the  best  men  that 

to  this  young  man  that  God  wanted  him  in  ever  lived  within  its  borders, 

the  minbtry.    That  he  heeded  this  call  is  It  was  no  idle  observer  of  men  of  his  own 

why  the  name  of  Horace  Bushnell  is  one  of  day  who  said  of  him,  *'  Most  *  great  men '  are 

the  most  honored  among  those  of  his  country-  very  small  when  you  get  close  to  them,  but  Dr. 

men.    It  was  not  until  1831  that  this  man,  Bushnell  is  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew." 

then  twenty-nine  years  old,  began  his  studies  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  impression 

in  the  Yale  theological  school,  and  two  years  made  upon  one  by  the  utterly  unpretentious, 

later,  in  1833,  he  was  called  to  the  single  genial,  kindly  manner  of  this  slight-built, 

pastorate  of  his  life,  that  of  the  North  Con-  gray-headed   man,   who   for   over  twenty 

gregational  chuiHsh,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  years  was  an  invalid  engaged  in  throttling 

active  duties  of  which  he  resigned  after  a  disease  that  by  all  known  laws  of  physics 

twenty-four  years  service.    The  balance  of  should  have  killed  him  long  ere  it  did  so, 

his  li£B  from  1857  to  1876,  when  he  died,  he  yet  it  is  unquestioned  that  for  over  forty 

was  most  of  the  time  in  feeble  health,  but  years  he  gave  impetus  and  tone  not  only  to 

nearly  always  actively  employed  as  an  an-  the  religious  but  to  the  intellectual  and  bu»- 

thor  and  occasionally  as  a  preacher.  iness  temper  of  the  city.    Old  merchants 

It  is  of  the  hero  of  this  singularly  unevent-  aver  that  no  man  ever  did  as  much  for  the 

fill  life  that  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  business  interests  of  Hartford  as  the  pastor 

affirm,  that  no  preacher  of  American  birth  of  the  North  church,  and  there  were  many 

and  but  few  of  any  land  have  done  so  much  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  religious 

to  humanize  the  Christian  religion, — to  teach  views  who  were  influenced  by  the  advice 

those  who  seek  the  truth  and  nothing  but  and  opinions  of  the  slender  invalid  from 

the  truth  that  they  can  serve  God  and  keep  his  chamber  on  Winthrop  street, 

his  commandments  best  while  they  keep  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  the 

Ifaeir  minds  open  to  every  fact  of  historical,  city  government  on  the  very  week  in  which 

logical  or  scientific  research ;  that  to  be  a  he  died  to  bestow  the  name  of  **  Bushnell 

Christian  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  to  the  Park  *'  upon  the  beautiful  green  plot  in  the 

verbal  imqpiratioQ  of  the  Scriptures,  or  as  it  heart  of  the  city,  whidi,  crowned  as  it  now 
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is  by  Coanecticut's  capitol,  a  graceful  struo-  enential  truthg  of  Christianity  and  ti  Con* 

ture  of  marblo,  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes  of  gregational  dociiiae  and  said  to  the  osndi- 

passing  railway  travelers  and  a  oonstaut  date, 

soui-ce  of  joy  to  all  citizBDs.    To  Dr.  Bush-       ^  Mr. ^  do  you  not  think  that  yoa 

nell  was  due  the  credit  of  the  creation  and  ought  to  preach  upon  these  questions,  and 

location  of  this  park,  and  the  Irishman  who  to  discuss  them  finely,  not  in  a  dry,  didadie, 

bore  to  his  dying  bedside  the  news  of  the  theologival-pro/&uar   style  but  in  an  open, 

city's  action  evinced  the  common  gratitude  manly,  iuteresting  fashion  ?  " 

in  saying,  **  We  all  wanted  it  so.'*    It  is  This  was  his  siugle  question,  but  no  one 

pleasant  to  know  that  although  he  received  had  auy  more  to  ask  at  that  counciL 

the  news  but  a  few  hours  before  his  eyes  Nor  did  his  ready  wit  spare  those  of  his 

were  forever  closed  that  he  comprehended  it>  own  flock,  for  it  was  of  one  of  it  who  irss 

and  that  those  noble  eyes  filled  with  tears  said  to  be  very  enthusiastic  over  a  new 

at  this  evidence  of  how  his  townsfolk  loved  preacher   that    he    said,  **  He   would  be 

him.  charmed  with  the  voice  of  a  crow  if  he  had 

Yet  it  is  as  a  theologian  and  writer  never  heard  one  before." 
thiit  Dr.  Bushnell  is  known  to  the  world  at  Yet  to  convey  the  idea  that  Dr.  BushDeU 
large.  Hence  it  is  well  to  glance  at  his  was  cynical  or  ill-natured  would  be  at  ftreat 
career  from  the  time  when  he  was  settled  variance  from  truth.  Beneath  a  somewhat 
over  the  North  church  of  Hartford, — ^a  abrupt  and  bi-usque  manner  there  beat  s 
ahurch  that  at  the  time  of  his  installation  wss  heart  so  gentle  and  tender  as  often  to  win 
so  divided  that  he  described  himself  as  '*  in^  the  love  of  the  very  men  with  whom  he  hat- 
serted  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  having  tied.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  wss 
it  for  his  task  to  keep  them  apart  and  to  very  careful  to  strike  oat  of  the  revisions  of 
save  himself  from  being  bitten  of  one  or  his  books  such  of  the  severe  criticisms  of 
devoured  by  the  other,"  to  the  day  forty-  earlier  editions  as  had  been  deemed  per- 
three  years  later  when  his  long  career  closed  sonal^  and  freely  deploi'ed  the  attacks  on 
with  most  of  the  controversies  to  which  lie  other  sects  that  he  had  made  in  earlier  days, 
gave  BO  much  of  his  early  life,  so  happily  It  was  in  tiiese  latter  days  that  a  friend 
and  victoriously  ended  that  among  the  sin-  showed  him  a  severe  attack  on  the  Prince- 
cere  mourners  at  his  funeral  were  those  of  ton  theology — ^with  which  each  was  at  vari- 
the  schools  and  sects  with  which  he  had  in  ance — ^by  a  Princeton  graduate,  but  the 
oarly  life  waged  '*  war  to  the  knife."  Doctoi*  returned  the  volume  with  the  remai^ 

That  Dr.  Bushnell  could  strike  hard  and  that  he  did  not  enjoy  such  an  unfilial  attack, 

eut  deep  abundant  evidence  remains  in  the  But  he  never  wavei^d  from  the  liberalism 

earlier  editions  of  his  books,  as  where  he  which   emphasized   his   every   theological 

characterizes  a  certain  theological  institu-  utterance. 

Hon  as  being  *'  not  only  behind  the  age  but  What  was  this  ''  Bushnellism,"  as  It  grew 

behind  all  ages."    Of  a  similar  nature  was  to  be  called,  which  singled  out  this  man  for 

his  remark  concerning  three  clerical  repre-  attack  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  conver- 

sentatives  of  another  sect  that  **  One  had  gent  fire  of  the  old  school  Congregationalists, 

great  brain  but  little  piety,  the  second  great  led  to  what  was  a  virtual  trial  for  heresy  in 

piety  but  little  brain,  while  the  third  had  1849,  and  made  the  followers  of  Jonathan 

neither."    That  he  was  fully  able  to  defend  Edwards  look  upon  him  with  sentiments 

himself  from  attack  was  shown  during  the  akin  to  those  with  which  a  sincere  Boman- 

ezamination  of  a  candidate  for  a  city  pul-  ist  of  the  Middle  Ages  looked  upon  Martin 

pit  wherein  the   questioners — mostly   old  Luther?    It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  answer 

school  professors  of  theology  ~had  indulged  this  question  literally,  nor  is  it  the  prorinoe 

in  many  open  and  covert  thrusts  at  Bushnell-  of  the  present  writer  to  attempt  to  define  at 

ism.    The  Doctor  sat  patiently  till  the  other  length,  much  less  to  discuss,  the  tiieological 

questioners  pronounced  themselves  satisfied  utterances  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  or  to  predict  the 

and  then  briefly  named  two  or  three  of  the  final  effects  thereof  upon  Congregationalism 
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at  eren  upon  Proteatatitism.    These  quee-  that  cluster  about  the  subject  he  drew  from 

tions  have  been  much  discussed  iu  the  past  ite  study  a  moiit  passionate  adoration  of  the 

and  doubtless  will  be  much  discussed  in  the  God*mau  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  oontem- 

fatnre.    Let   it  suffice  to  quote    here   the  platiou  of  His  character  rose  to  heights  ol 

words  of  one  of  the  Doctor's  most  devoted  divine  communion  that  led  his  spoken  and 

adherents  and  ablest  disciples  in  the  min-  published  utterauces  at  times  to  seem  my»* 

istry,  that  **'He  did  not  found  a  new  school  tical  and  incomprehensible  to  those  walking 

of  theology,  nor  add  another  to  the  endless  on  the  lower  plains  of  life.    Fully  believing 

bodies  of  divinity.    But  he  led  ihe  way  iu  these  spiritKX>mmuning8  with  his  God  he 

into  a  new  freedom  of  theological  hivestiga-  was  very  happy  in  them,  yet  sermed  never 

tion ;  be  set  men  everywhere  to  thinking;  to  forget  that  the  practical  lessons  to  be  de» 

he  demonstrated  that  the  truest  piety  may  duced  from  them  were  to  teach  men  above 

go  hand  in  hand  with  the  most  fearless  and  all  to  live  righteously.    To  teach  this  he 

searching  inquiry.**  strove  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  con* 

He   taught  that  the  Bible  is  rather  a  versation,  sermon  and  printed  volumes,  in 

poetic  than  a  scientific  book ;  ^  a  gift  of  God  sickness  and  in  health,  through  persecutions 

to   the  imagination,'*  he  declares  it,  and  manifold  and  controversies  almost  number* 

affirms  that  one  mast  not  confuse  its  meta-  less,  yet  always  so  letting  bis  own  light  shine 

phors  with  its  dogmas.  that  his  work  could  but  be  crowned  with 

His  "  Christian  Nurture,"  treating  of  the  much  of  success, 
relations  of  child-life   to  Christ  and   the       This  it  was  that  enabled  him  to  outlive 

church,  and  his  "  Nature  and  the  Supemat-  controversy,  overcome  detraction  and  win 

tnl"  in  which  he  makes  a  powerful  plea  for  the  good  fight ;  until  men  of  briglit  intellect 

the  supernatural  facts  of  Christianity,  de-  but  gross  materialism  as  well  as  those  of 

nonnoed  and  severely  assailed  upon  their  most  rigid  old  school  views  were  at  laat 

first  publication,  are  both  now  generally  rec-  forced  to  recognize  the  sweetness  and  par* 

ognized  as  text-books  by  most  Protestant  ity  of  the  man  whose  works  had  proved  his 

teachers.  faith.    If  in  the  early  days  there  were  some 

Bat  it  is  the  views  of  Dr.  Bnshnell  on  the  such  as  that  deacon  of  his  own  church,  who 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  set  foHh  in  sat  under  one  of  the  Doctor's  noblest  ser- 
fits  book  *^  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice "  and  mons  on  a  subject  of  earnest  practical  im- 
later  in  his  "  Forgiveness  and  Love  "  that  portance  only  to  growl  forth  in  response  t6 
have  most  marked  him  as  an  original  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  auditors, 
thinker,  exerted  the  widest  influence  and  "Humph.  Thatmendon'tbelieveinadevil," 
led  to  the  most  prolonged  discussion.  It  is  thpy  were  so  few  that  though  his  theological 
easier  to  express  what  he  did  not  believe  on  opponents  sought  for  years  as  with  a  lighted 
this  sabject  than  to  make  clear  in  these  candle  they  were  never  able  to  find  in  the 
brief  limits  ih»  views  to  which  he  gave  a  entire  church  three  members  who  would  join 
lifetime's  thought,  and  which  he  revised  and  in  a  call  for  a  council  of  churches  to  try  him 
re-stated  not  long  before  his  death.  He  to-  for  heresy ;  hence  that  attempt  was  relno* 
tally  rejected  the  Edwards  view  of  justifica*  tantly  abandoned.  The  Hartford  pulpits 
tion,  propitiation  and  atonement,  that  to-day  in  which  such  clergymen  as  Parker, 
involve  a  belief  that  Christ's  blood  was  ac-  Burton  and  Twichell  stand  shoulder  to 
cepted  in  lieu  of  that  due  a  -vengeful  Deity  shoulder  in  behalf  of  free  thought  and  free 
from  a  disobedient  race.  He  taught  that  speech  iu  the  pulpit,  are  permanent  mono- 
Christ  and  his  salvation  are  not  bound  up  ments  of  the  strength  and  power  of  Bosh- 
in  any  such  notions,  but  rather  that  Christ  nellism. 

came  to  teach  righteonsness  and  that  His        That  a  biography  of  Dr.  Bushnell  with 

life  and  death  make  for  righteonsness  by  copious  extracts  from  his  correspondence  i« 

the  force  of  His  divine  example  leading  men  soon  to  be  given  to  the  world  by  one  of  his 

thereto  and  therein  to  an  atonement  for  sin.  daughters  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,,  in  that 

Folly  appreciating  the  great  mysteries  the  reading  public  already  know  that  Dr. 
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Bushiieirs  genius  was  transmitted  in  his  and  more   wooden   part   remains.     How« 

family  at  the  same  time  that  all  former  cor-  ever  this  may  be,  my  boat  swings  dronrsilj 

respondents  know  how  terse  and  powerful  and  I  am  no  way  distracted  or  put  to  the 

were  his  letters,  that  always  were  marked  by  strain  by  what  is  before  me.    Is  it  that  I 

individuality.    Two  of  these  letters  were  am  believing  less  or  more  7    Is  it  that  I 

quoted  at  Dr.  Bushnell's  funeral— one  of  have  found  a  way  behind  the  visions  nhere 

which  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Word  of  God  is,  and  feeing  all  in  Him, 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartolof  Boston,  who  despite  their  hold  everything  easy  and  quiet  ? 

theological  differences  of  belief  had  ever  Well,  my  dear  brother,  I  will  only  say 

been  a  dear  friend.    Dr.  Bartol's  letter  was  God  bless    yon  and  farewell.     We    fhall 

one  of  deep  sympathy  written  during  Dr.  touch  bottom  here  shortly,  and  that  I  hapt 

Bushnell's  almost  fatal  illness  in  the  spring  in  righteousness. 

of  1875.     The    recipient  had  waited  for  With  great  regard  that  cannot  die,  your 

strength  to  respond  till  near  the  close  of  the  brother, 

year,  when  he  sent  a  reply  which  is  so  emi-  Horace  Bcshsbll. 

nently  characteristic — ^though  written  very  ''What   thoughts  he    has   given   us  to 

near  the  close  of  his  life — that  it  must  be  think ! "  said  a  dying  man,  to  whom  the  Doo- 

given  entire.  tor  a  few  years  before  had  written  a  letter 

Hartford,  Dec.  31,  1875.  ©f  somewhat  similar  nature  that  brought 

My  Dear  Friend:    Your  very  dear  letter  peace    and  comfort   to  the  one  that  was 

which  came  to  me  last  spring  as  a  waft  of  going.    '<  What  thoughts  he  has  given  us  to 

fresh  life,  when  I  was  just  climbing  up  out  think  1  **  echo  his  readers  to*day.    Yet  in 

of  the  river,  has  not  been  answered  yet.  the  true  humility  of  his  nature  he  took  no 

Had  it  been  less  valued  it  would  have  been  credit  to  himself  for  this,  for  as  he  once 

answered  sooner.    But  I  have  waited  to  be  said  to  Bev.  Mr.  Twichell,  while  trouting 

myself  again;  for  just  to  put  words  together  with  him  in  the  Adirondacks,  ''The  only 

in  the  clumsy  conjunctions  of  faculty  be-  thing  I  have  any  satisfaction  in,  as  respects 

numbed,  brushing  off  the  dews  of  old  incum-  myself,  is  the  consciousness  I  have  that  I 

brance  in  words  that  I  would  like  to  answer  have  loved  truth  and  above  all  things  havo 

fitly,  is  no  comfort  to  me  or  courtesy  to  them  desired  to  know  it." 

For  the  first  six  months  I  made  only  the  "  To  love  truth  and  above  all  things  to 

slowest  possible    improvement,  but    since  desire  to  know  it"    May  we  not  reverently 

that  time  I  seem  to  have  been  losing  ground  thank  God  that  he  gave  us  this  man,  whose 

rather,  till  now  it  begins  to  be  clear  that  life  was  spent  in  truth-seeking  for  our  great 

your  letter  never  will  be  answered  unless  it  comfort,  and  may  we  not  rejoice  that  he  has 

should  be  true  in  a  sense  not  intended  by  at  last  ended  the  wearisome  conflict  with 

you,  that  lam  now  the  "half-way  over;"  deadly  physical   pain  and  gone  over  the 

for  it  really  seems  to  me  that  a  full  half  of  mountains  to  explore  for  himself  the  vast 

my  faculty — the  better  and  more  capable —  unknown,  and  now  sees  "  face  to  face." 

is  somehow  escaped;  and  that  only  the  duller  Henry  P.  Goddard, 
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^  AOWER  unregulated  may  cause  injury,  libility    alone    will  produce  perfection  of 

^   J  Free  thought  like  unrepressed  steam  thought,  and  the  universal  mind  of  man  re- 

^  1  may  do  harm.    So  long  as  man  is  im-  fuses  to  concede  this  attribute  to  any  Indi- 

^  Y^  perfect  he  will  make  mistakes  in  rea^  vidual.     Freethinking  then   is  subject  to 

soning  as  well  as  in  believing  or  in  hoping,  criticii^m  as   well  as  the    custom  of  son- 

Freethinking    results    not    only    in    right  thinking, 

thinking  but  also  in  wrong  thinking.    Infal-  When  education  was  limited  to  a  few,  one 
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brain  in  ona  huadrad  perhaps  waa  used,  la  necessarily  in  the  afllrmatiTe,  unless  such 

while  the  nineij  and  nine  were  disused,  use  can  be  regulated  until  the  mind  has  at- 

Sach  <iisu80  of  the  mind  would  now  appear  tained  a  comprehensiveness  broad  enough 

objaotionable  as  adverse  to  the  presumption  to  regulate  itself. 

that  a  mind  waa  placed  in  ever  j  body  to  di-  Thoughts  concerning  equality  must  be 

rect  its  movements.    Non-thinking  stultified  more  accurate,  and  maxims  about  the  same 

the  many,  and  clothed  the  few  with  undue  more  clearly  defined.    Men  are  not  equals 

power.    The  latter  became  as  gods  to  de-  either  in  physical  or  in  mental  endowments, 

termine  good  and  evil,  while  the  former  We  are  surrounded  by  those  who  are  infe- 

were  led  along  like  domestic  animals.   Hope  rior  and  also  superior  to  us  in  one  or  many 

was  the  parent  of  faith,  and  faith  assumed  different  particulars.   If  capable  of  so  doing 

the  position  of  knowledge.    All  minds  were  an  idiot  should  pay  due  respect  to  the  siipe- 

considered  as  if  run  in  one  mold,  and  as  rior  powers  of  a  well-regulated  dog.    The 

having  been  created  under  the  same  condi-  present  danger  from  free  thought  lies  in  a 

tions  and  subject  to  the  same  circumstances,  waning  reverence  due  to  superior   power 

The  laws  of  variety,  change  and  progress  and  wisdom,  due  not  only  to  God  but  also 

were  disregarded.  to  superior  men.    Mankind  is  rushing  from 

It  is  now  an  easy  task  to  look  back  and  the  extreme  of  undue  reverence  to  that  of 
comment  adversely  upon  what  has  beetij  but  its  utter  extinction ;  and  the  more  ignorant 
ia  fairness  it  should  also  be  conceded  that  the  individual,  the  more  readily  does  he  as- 
what  has  beeu  was  presumably  the  best  that  sert  his  claim  to  equality  and  infallibility. 
.could  he.  The  law  of  demand  and  supply  If  during  this  change  from  no  thought  to 
applies  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  fiee  thought  the  minority  ahould  conclude 
the  demand  of  the  mind  has  always  been  to  disregard  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the 
for  the  greatest  good.  The  injuries  received  past,  and  insist  upon  commencing  at  the  be- 
have resulted  from  mistaken  definitions  of  ginning  to  work  upon  the  problem  of  life, 
the  greatest  good.  The  sin  of  univer»al  the  result  would  be  an  intellectual  tower  of 
man  is  one  of  ignorance,  not  intention,  as  Babel  and  a  second  confusion  in  the  history 
however  cruel  are  the  exhibitions  of  the  of  man. 

past,  the  virtue  of  sincerity  is  noted  in  its  The  mind  is  not  at  its  best  until  it  has 

every  footstep.  ascertained  its   own    weakness,   and   has 

As  education  is  now  sown  broadcast,  and  learned  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  power  of 

he  who  runs  may  read,  the  tendency  is  other  minds.    The  judgment  of  any  individ- 

towards  the  use  of  every  mind,  and  it  is  es-  ual  is  of  small  consequence  in  comparison 

peeially  necessary  that  it  should  be  properly  to  the  verdicts  of  the  universal  mind,  found 

used.    Right  thinking  results  in  positive  from  time  to  time  in  the  great  past.   When, 

good,  wrong  thinking  in  positive  evil,  while  therefore,  a  new  thiuker  approaches  the  ag- 

non-thiuking  reduces  the  many  to  mere  in-  gregate  result  of  former  ages  of  thought 

itrumentstG  be  used  by  others  for  either  and  sees  aught  therein  to  which  he  takes 

good  or  evil  purposes.    When  it  is  remem-  exception,  let  him  first  appreciate  the  dif- 

bered  that  the  intellect  of  man  varies  in  de-  ference  between  his  mental  caliber  and  that 

gree  from  one  almost  Godlike  to  that  of  an  of  the  myriad  mind ;  let  him  note  his  own 

idiot,  that  no  two  minds  have  a  closer  re-  weakness  and  the  opposing  strength ;  let 

semblance  than  an  equal  number  of  faces,  him  consider  the  proportion  of  chances  that 

and  that  this  variant  mind  is  subject  to  un-  he  may  be  wrong  and  the  millions  right, 

like  circumstances,  its  free  workings  cannot  and  that  for  his  one  snggeAtion  why  an  opin- 

be  watched  without  a  feeling  of  anxiety;  a  ion    should    be    discarded    there    may  be 

mental  chaos  would  seem  imminent ;  and  twenty  equally  valid  reasons  why  it  should 

the  question  is  suggested,  whether  the  crude  not ;  and  he  will  be  the  better  prepared  to 

workings  of  an  active  mind  may  not  be  enter  the  contest  with  due  reverence  and 

firaaght  with  greater  danger  than  could  re-  temperance  of  speech, 

salt  from  its  utter  passivity.    The  answer  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  constantly 
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that  the  true  aim  of  all  haman  effort  ia  to  aiiiiikilate  these  eiiidowiiienta  or  evan  to 

produce  that  which  conduoet  to  man's  beat  change  them  fixmi  better  to  worse,  may  de 

welfare.  niore  or  kes  iujury  to  careless  minds  by  the 

He  who  woald  strangle  a  belief  prolific  iU-advised  endeavor,  but  the  effort  wiU  fail 

of  blessings  and  beuefits,  and  who  woald  like  all  others  directed  against  natural  laws, 

i^eturn  the  world  to  anarchy  and  confusion  The  reasonable  aim  of  every  thoag^tfal 

by  tlie  destruction  of  hopes  and  faiths  for  mind,  whatever  may  be  its  place  or  eondi* 

the  si  ogle  reason  tluit  they  cannot.be  dem-  tkm,  will  be  the  puriffcation  of  that  which 

onftrated  to  be  true,  may  be  a  freethinker,  ueeessarily  exists,  rather  than  the  destnie- 

but  he  ia  neither  a  true  nor  a  wise  thinker,  tion  of  that  which  cannot  be  destroyed, 

nor  docs  he  regard  the  happiness  of  man  The  regulation  of  faith  is  then  in  order 

even  in  this  present  life.    It  will  be  at  once  rather  than  attempts  at  its  destruction.    If 

admitted  that  no  particulsr  faith  can  be  assent  cannot  be  given  to  the  best  beliefs, 

demonstrated  to  be  true  ;  if  it  could  be  it  disapprobation  sliould  be  confined  to  the 

would  become  knowledge.    An  enlightened  known  evils  resulting  therefrom.    If  there 

fjfiith  is  ready  at  any  and  all  times  to  give  are  no  known  evil  results,  the  faith  is  to  be 

place  to  knowledge.    It  simply  claims  the  commended   and   sustained   for   the  very 

right  to  occupy  those  fields  which  are  unre-  work's  sake,  not  attacked  and  derided,  wkst- 

daimed  by  knowledge,  and  which  the  rest-  ever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  individoal 

less  mind  demands   shall  be  occupied  by  as  to  its  validity  per  ic. 

either  the  one  or  the  other.    Hope  and  faith,  The  power  to  believe  is  a  fact  and  the 

though  unprovable  and  disprovable,  are  per-  belief   itself   is  a  necessity.    The   forced  < 

haps  more  necessary  than    knowledge  to  march  of  humanity  to  certain  death  will  for* 

confer  happiness.    The  latter  may  satisfy  a  ever  cause  the  mind  to  strive  to  penetrate 

sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  but  the  for-  the  mystery  of  the  hereafter.    Every  sue- 

mer  will  in  addition  give  rest  and  comfort  oeeding  year  adds  intensity  to  the  effort 

to  a  troubled  mind  in  an  enfeebled  body.  With  advancing  age  the  choicest  flowers  of 

No  comprehensive  thinker  will  attempt  to  life's  pathway  lose  their  power  to  divert 

undermine  a  faith  until  he  is  prepared  to  thought    from   the    ceaseless     movement 

replace  it  with  a  better  one.    A  faithless,  toward  the  illimitable  beyond.    The  ^nb- 

hopeless  mind,  however  well  stored  with  led  mind  must  find  faith,  or  become  insane, 

knowledge,  floats  down  the  river  of  life  a  or  move  down  to  death  in  utter  de^Mor.    A 

wreck  of  despair.    A  world  thus  affected  pleasing  belief  prevents  destruction  of  roind 

would  be  a  pandemonium  wherein  inferior  or  body,  gives  rest,  and  tends  to  the  best 

minds  would  descend  to  a  level  below  that  welfare,  the  perpetuation  and  the  advance- 

of  reptiles,  aspirations  would  become  ex-  ment  of  the  human  race.    When  this  rest  is 

tinct,  and  spiritual  emotions  supplanted  by  obtained  the  ability  to  attend  to  present 

animal  passions  ;  and  knowledge  would  be  duties  is  untrammeled,  and  man  is  in  his 

used  as  a  power  to  degrade,  until  the  end,  a  best  condition  to  devote  his  energies  to  tbs 

second  age  of  darkness,  was  fully  attained,  work  of  life. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  reflections  If,  then,  the  thinker  is  forced  by  an  a^ 

tp  note  as  a  fact  that  the  mind  of  man  is  as  gressive  mind  to  criticise  beliefs,  lei  him 

certainly  endowed  with  the  power  to  hope  confine  his  attacks  to  that  part  which  lies  in 

and  believe  as  it  is  with  the  power  to  know,  what  is  known ;  let  him  first  eliminate  the 

and  having  such  power  there  is  no  reason  to  unknown  even  by  algebraic  equation  if  he 

fear  cessation  of  its  use  so  long  as  such  use  pleases  so  to  do.    In  comparing  two  beliefs 

produces  happiness  and  its  non-use  would  he  may  make  two  -equations,  both  being 

result  in  misery.    Hopes  may  fail  in  frui-  **  Faith  plus  sincerity,  plus  benefits,  equal 

tjon;   beliefs  may  be  erroneous;  but  the  the  total  value,"  and  as  a  bare  faith  with- 

power  to  hope  and  believe  cannot  be  de-  outworks  is  dead,  it  may  be  termed  ''x" 

stroyed  so  long  as  it  is  the  chief  source  of  in  each,  and  upon  subtraction  will  disap- 

cpmiort  to  mankind.    Whoever  expects  to  pear.    Sincerity  in  both  should  be  equal, 
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tiiuB  leaTiBg^  ODiy  the  benefits  ta  be  consid-  well  for  the  rationalist  in  his  somber  suit  of 

eied;  and  tiiese  lying  intbin  the  known  reason  to  seek  to  tear  the  beantiful  robe  of 

may  be  jnoperiy  weighed,  measured  and  de-  faith  from  his  Christian  brother.    It  w  well 

tsrmiiied.  to  exercise  kindness,  charity  and  love  to  all. 

The  tmth  or  falsity  of  a  bare  faith  will  and  cultivate  in  ourselves  truth,  humanity 

always  be  disputed  for  the  reason  that  when  and  temperance  in  thought  and  deed. 

it  eeases  to  be  disputable  it  becomes  either  It  is  useless  for  one  atom  of  humanity  to 

knowledge  or  nothing  wortliy  of  disputation,  judge  another.    The  record  closes  only  at 

Its  termination  occurs  by  coming  in  contact  the  gi'ave.    Judgment  must  be  pronounced 

with  another  faith  producing  better  fruits,  thereafter. 

when  it  will  gradually  pass  away  by  con-  In  conclusion  the  writer  would  say  that 
samption.  Man  judges  value  by  the  fruits  this  aHicIe  is  the  product  of  a  freethinker 
produced.  His  hope  and  belief  will  never  who  apprehends  danger  from  unrestrained 
eease  to  be  exercised,  and  they  will  seek  the  thought,  and  who  daily  says  with  Sir  Hum- 
tree  upon  which  hangs  the  best  fruit.  Faith  phrey  Davy,  "I  envy  no  quality  of  the 
without  works  is  but  a  phantom,  through  mind  or  intellect  in  others,  be  it  genius, 
which  the  sword  of  free  thought  will  pass  power,  wit  or  fancy ;  but  if  I  could  choose 
apwards,  downwards,  crosswise  and  diagon-  what  would  be  the  most  delightful,  I  should 
ally  without  the  slightest  effect.  An  attack  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  any  other 
on  the  works  is  alone  of  any  avail,  and  such  blessing ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of 
attack  is  only  successful  when  made  from  goodness ;  breathes  new  hope ;  varnishes 
a  standpoint  of  still  stronger  works.  The  and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction 
shepherd  who  offers  the  most  rest  and  com-  of  existence,  the  most^gorgeous  of  all  light ; 
lort  to  the  weary,  heavy-laden  and  sick  will  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  cor- 
he  followed  in  preference  to  one  who  offers  ruption  and  decay  calls  up  to  beauty  and 
only  unrest,  discomfort  and  a  despairing  divinity;  makes  an  instrument  of  torture 
plunge  into  the  river  of  death.  and  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise; 

Words  are  of  small  moment  in  oompari-  and  far  above  all  combination  of  earthly 

son  with  deeds.    As  we  descend  to  our  com-  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions 

mon  fate  it  is  better  to  devote  the  remain-  of  palms  and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the 

11^  span  of  life  to  the  alleviation  of  the  blest<,  and  security  of  everlasting  joys,  where 

sufferings  oi  humanity  rather  than  to  criti-  the  sensualist  and  skeptic  view  only  gloom, 

upon  tlie  cut,  color  and  style  of  the  decay,  annihilation  and  despair.*' 

ions  raiment  worn  by  othen.    It  is  noC  /.  iX  Long, 
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[E  can  all  remember  a  time  when  our  in  their  teens  could  talk  glibly  about  *<part» 

schools  and  colleges  gave  even  less  ofspeech,*'**  analyze  "sentences,  and*' parse" 

instruction  in  the  art  of  writing  and  difficult  lines  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts 

speaking  the  English  language  cor-  or  Pope's  Essay  On  Man,  but  could  not 

rectly  than  is  given  at  present,  and  that  too  explain  the  sentences  they  took  to  pieces,  or 

without  much  complaint  from  any  quarter,  write  grammatical  sentences  of  their  own. 

Children  who  learned  their  A  B  C*8  under  Those  of  us  who  have  been   doomed  to 

the  old  system  could  call  the  letters  in  a  read  manuscript  written  in  an  examination 

word  by  name,  but  were  often  unable  to  room, — whether  at  a  grammar  school,  a  high 

pronounce  the  same  word,  or  to  understand  school,  or  a  college,-— have  found  the  work  of- 

its  meaning.  Boys  and  girls  who  were  well  on  even  good  sohohu?  disfigured  by  bad  spell- 
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log,  ooolusing  punctuation,  ungrammatical,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a 
obscure,  ambiguous,  or  inelegant  expres-  lady  or  a  geutleman, — ^namely,  an  accunte 
sions.  Every  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  and  refined  use  of  the  mother  tongue." 
with  the  graduating  classes  of  our  best  col«  We  should,  however,  not  blind  ouiselves 
leges,  has  known  men  who  could  not  write  a  to  the  fact  that  the  reform  has  only  begniL 
letter  describing  their  own  Commencement  What  a  receni  article  in  The  Saturday  Be- 
without  making  blunders  which  would  dis-  view  says  of  England  is  at  least  equally  true 
grace  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  of  America :  "  A  laige  proportion  of  our  fel- 

Common  as  such  shames  were,  they  went  low-creatures  labor  under  the  haUucinatioo 

on,  not  indeed  without  protest,  but  with*  that  they  could  write  as  well  as  MacauLiy, 

out  criticism  loud  enough  to  disturb  those  Thackeray,  or  Dickens,  if  they  chose  to  take 

tlirough  whom  feform,  if  reform  was  to  be,  the  trouble."    They  are  like  the  man  who 

had  to  come.    The  overburdened  and  under-  told  Charles  Lamb  that  he  "could  write' 

paid  teacher  had  every  inducement  to  cling  like  Shakspere  if  he  (mly  had  a  mind  to." 

to  the  prescribed  routine;  the  superintend-  "All  he  wauts,  you  see,"  said  Lamb,  **u 

ent  of  schools  was  too  busy  to  listen,  too  busy  the  mind. " 

with  the  machinery  of  "  the  marking  sys-  The  scepticism  on  this  point  which  need 
teiA,"  with  his  pet  theoiy  of  education,  with  to  per>'ade  the  high  places  of  education  Btill 
the  problem  how  to  crowd  a  new  study  into  haunts  the  low  ground,  and  must  be  eztir- 
"  the  curriculum,"  or  bow  to  secure  his  own  pated  before  a  healthy  state  of  feeling  can 
re-election ;  the  professor,  absorbed  in  a  exist  So  long  as  people  think  literary  skill 
specialty,  contented  himself  with  requiring  easy  of  acquisition,  they  will  be  unwilling 
at  recitations  apd  examinations  knowledge  to  have  their  children  spend  time  in  acquir- 
of  the  subject-matter,  however  ill-digested  ing  an  accurate  and  refined  use  of  the  mother 
and  ill-expressed ;  journals  of  the  better  tongue.  To  render  the  movement  in  favor 
class  affirmed  that,  though  such  a  book  was  of  those  things  which  make  for  good  £nj^ 
not  written  well,  it  was  written  well  enough  lish  of  much  practical  utility,  it  must  spread 
for  its  purpose,  and  sneered  at  those  who  widely  and  penetrate  deeply ;  every  school- 
took  pains  to  correct  gross  errors  in  others,  committee  must  insist  that,  whatever  else  is 
or  to  avoid  them  themselves ;  and  even  some  done  or  is  left  undone,  a  serious  effort  shall 
acknowledged  masters  of  English  held,  with  be  made  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  use  their 
Dogberry,  that  "  to  wiite  and  read  comes  by  native  tongue  correctly  and  intelligently; 
nature."  all  our  colleges  must  put  English  upon  a 

Within  a  short  time,  people  have  par-  par,  at  least,  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
tially  opened  their  eyes  to  the  defects  of  a  must  provide  their  students  with  ample  op- 
system  which  crams  without  training,  which  portunities  for  practice  in  writing  and  spesk- 
spends  its  strength  on  the  petty  or  the  use-  ing  the  language  they  will  have  to  use  all 
less,  and  neglects  that  without  which  knowl-  their  lives.  If  the  schools  and  the  colleges 
edge  is  but  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  do  this  work  thoroughly  well,  a  short  time 
cymbal, .  Voices  have  been  raised  which  will  suffice  to  bring  parents  to  a  sense  of 
command  attention.  At  least  one  school*  the  paramount  importance  to  every  one  of 
committee  and  one  board  of  supervisors  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
have  moved  in  the  right  direction.  At  show  them  how  much  labor  that  knowl- 
least  one  college  has  increased  its  force  of  edge  costs. 

instructors  and  its  number  of  courses  in  The  better  to  understand  what  has  yet 

English,  and  has  done  what  it  could  to  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 

stimulate  the  schools ;  and  one  president  of  end,  let  us  first  see  what  is  now  done  in  the 

a  university  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  in  an  schools,  as  tested  by  the  examination  in 

oft-quoted    sentence :     "  I    may    as    well  English  which  all  applicants  for  admission 

abruptly  avow,  as  the  result  of  my  reading  to  Harvard  must  pass,  and  what  is  now  done 

and  observation  in  the  matter  of  education,  at  Harvard, 

that  I  recognize  but  one  mental  acquisition  In  1874,  for  the  first  time,  eveiy  appli- 
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cant  for  admission  to  Hanrard  was  required  while  it  was  new — and  the  Faculty  of  the 

to  present  English  Composition.    The  requi-  college,  posted  on  the  lioights  of  the  clasiics 

sition  was  as  follows :  and  the  mathematics,  descended  with  diffi- 

11  Snglith  OM^totiiUm,  (Each  candidate  will  culty  to  petty  questions  of  spelling,  punctu- 

ba  rtquiwd  to  write  a  ihort  EngUih  compodtion,  ation,  and  grammar.    This  laxity  of  con- 

o<»«ci  in  -Peiliiig,  P^^*^'^';";*;^^^^  struction,  coupled  with  the  belief  that  a  good 

prestion,  the  subject  to  be  taken  from  such  standara  •       v    !>  j  . 

aathon  m  shaU  be  annonnoed  from  time  to  time,  wnter  had  no  advantage  over  a  poor  one  in 
TbeMbject  for  is74wlUbe  taken  from  one  of  the  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  but 
'^^"^J^T\^Y^^^*'^^lf'^v^  c«.    ^  gij^^  advantage  in  the  subsequent  years 

■ar,  and  Merchant  of  Venice;  €k)ld«mlth*i  Vicar  of  "^  n         j    i.        i.      •     •      t 

Wakefield;   Scott's  lyanhoe  and  Lay  of  the  Last     ^^  "^®  COUrse,  confirmed  the  schools  m  their 

Mbotr^)  disposition  to  slight  the  new  requirement. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  requisition  would  Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  there 
effect  several  desirable  objects, — that  the  has  been  a  marked  change  for  the  better, 
student,  by  becoming  familiar  with  a  few  More  work  is  done  in  the  schools ;  greater 
works  holding  a  high  place  in  English  liter-  proficiency  is  demanded  from  the  candidate 
store,  would  acquire  a  taste  for  good  read-  for  admission ;  the  Faculty  frankly  accept 
ing,  and  would  insensibly  adopt  better  meth-  the  requisition  in  English  as  standing  upon 
ods  of  thought  and  better  forms  of  expression ;  a  par  with  the  other  requisitions ;  and  many 
that  teachers  would  be  led  to  seek  subjects  of  the  college  instructors  take  account  of  a 
for  composition  in  the  books  named,  sub-  student's  ability  or  inability  to  express  what 
jects  far  preferable  to  the  vague  generalities  he  knows  with  precision  and  clearness, 
too  often  selected,  and  that  they  would  pay  As  yet,  however,  the  amount  of  improve- 
closer  attention  to  errors  in  elementary  mat-  ment  in  the  schools  is  slight,  as  is  shown  by 
ters;  that,  in  short,  this  recognition  by  the  col*  the  results  of  the  examination  for  admission 
legeof  the  importance  of  English  would  lead  to  Harvard  last  June.  For  that  examina- 
both  teachers  and  pupils  to  give  more  time  tion  the  requisition  was  as  follows : — 

to  the  mother  tongue,  and  to  employ  the  lo.  English  CompotUion,  Each  candidate  will  be 
time  thus  given  to  better  advantage.  required  to  write  a  short  English  composition,  cor- 

NataraUy  enough,  these   endfl  were  not    "«* '»  »P«"ta«.  P""**™""-.  g««nm«,  dirtoion  by 

'^  .       paragraphs^  and  expression,  upon  a  subject  an- 

reached  at  once.     Some  of  the  schools  did     „ounced  at  the  time  of  examination.    In  1879,  the 

not,  at  first,  take  the  requisition  in  a  serious    subject  will  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  following 

light ;  others  failed  to  comprehend  its  scope ;    ^^^^*  •— 

n.         ill  J  J  -i.     !_•  u      •  J      •  Shakspere's  Macbeth,  Richard  II.,  and  Mldsum- 

Otiiers  still  deemed  it  a  high  cnme  and  mis-    nierNlghrs  Dream;  ScotfsGuy  Mannerlng;  Byrons 

demeanor  to  take  an  hour  for  English  from     prisoner  of  Chlllon  ;  Thackeray^s  Henry  Esmond; 

Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics.     In  applying    Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison;  the  sir  Boger  de  CoT- 

xi^  .  .,.  .«  erley  Essays  In  the  Spectator. 

the  requisition,   moreover,  the  examiners      j^l^  ^^^^^  is  expected  to  be  famUiar  with 

gave  it  a  liberal  construction — ^as  was  proper    all  the  books  in  this  list. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  examination  in  this  subject  was  an  hour,  and  the  paper  set 

was  as  follows : 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Write  a  short  composition  upon  one  of  the  subjects  gtren  below. 

Before  beginning  to  write,  consider  what  you  hare  to  say  on  the  subject  selected,  and  arraage  your 
thoughts  in  l(^cal  order. 

Aim  at  quality  rather  than  quantity  of  work. 

CsiefnUy  revise  your  eompoaitlon,  correcting  all  errors  in  punctuation,  spelling,  grammar,  dlTision  by  para- 
rsphs,  and  expression,  and  making  each  sentence  as  clear  and  forcible  as  possible.  If  time  permits,  make 
adesn  copy  of  the  rcTised  work. 

L  The  Chaiacter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

n.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  portrayed  by  Thackeray, 

m.  The  Style  of  "  Henry  Esmond." 

lY.  Thackeray's  account  of  the  Pretender's  visit  to  England. 

y.  DnelUng  in  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne. 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  who  pre-  iUicepiMej  praelamed^  foo9€  (for  lote),  prh' 
■ented  themselves  for  examination  on  this  cijffie  (for  priuoipal),  lead  (for  led),  Rip  Vu 
paper  was  316  —  including  those  apply-  Rincle,  A  dison  xad  Addenouj  Queene  Atm, 
ing  for  immediate  admission  and  those  tak-  MacauUjff  Tkaekery,  Sieel  (Sir  Richard), 
ing  the  first,  or  ^  preliminary/' half  of  the  Henerif,  Harriea  (for  Harry '^).  Of  these 
examination^  the  rest  to  be  taken  in  some  mistakes  some  are  evidently  much  graver 
subsequent  year.  Of  this  number  157,  than  others ;  but  some  of  the  worst  wen 
almost  exactly  one-half,  failed  to  pass,  the  found  in  several  books,  and  not  a  few  are 
percentage  of  failure  being  but  slightly  larger  apparently  due  to  an  unconscious  effort  to 
among  the  applicants  for  a "  preliminary  cer*  represent  to  the  eye  a  vicious  pronunciation, 
tificate  "  than  among  the  candidates  for  ad-  Many  books  were  deformed  by  groesly  on- 
mission,  grammatical   or  profoundly   obscure  een- 

The  causes  of  failure  were  diverse.    Some  tences,  and  some  by  abtiolute  iilitei-acy. 
of  the  unsuccessful,  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of        To  bring  himself  below  the  line  between 

them  perhaps,   avowed  or  displayed  utter  failure  and  success,  a  writer  had  to  oonmut 

ignorance  of  the  subject-matter;  several,  for  several  serious  faults;  and  even  if  he  did 

example,  confoimding  Steele  with  Sir  Roger  commit  such  faults,  he  was  allowed  to  pass 

de  Coverley,  others  the  period  of  Queen  if  be  offset  them  by  tolerably  good  work  hi 

Anne  with  that  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  rest  of  his  book.    Even  apparent  ]g> 

others  the  style  of  ''  Henry  Esmond,"  the  norance  of  the  nature  of  a  paragraph,  or  of 

novel,  with  the  manners  of  Henry  Esmond,  the  principle  of  sequence  in  thought  or  in  Ian- 

the  hero  of  the  noveL    Some— a  smaller  guage,  did  not  of  itself  form  an  insurmonnt- 

number,  however,  than  in  previous  years —  able  obstacle  to  success.   The  books  of  many 

showed  such  utter  ignorance  of  punctuation  who  managed  to  get  above  the  line  were,  as 

as  to  put  commas  at  the  end  of  complete  regards  all  but  the  A  B  C  of  composition, 

sentences,  or  between  words  that  no  rational  discreditable  to  the  teachers  whose  instmo- 

being  would  separate  from  one  another;  tion  they  represented.     If   the  examiner 

and  a  few  began  sentences  with  small  let-  erred,  it  was  in  giving  the  candidate  the 

ters,  or  began  every  long  word  with  a  capi-  benefit  of  too  many  doubts,  in  tempering 

tal  letter.     Many,  a  larger  number  than  justice  with  too  much  mercy.    He  meant  to 

usual,  spelled  &^  if  starting  a  spelling  re-  make  the    requisition  more  serious  than 

form,  each  for  himself.    Of  these  vagaries  in  previous  years,  but  he  did  not  mean  to 

specimens   are   subjoined,  including  vain  demand  as  much  as  might  reasonably  be 

attempts  to  reproduce  proper  names  that  expected  from  boys  between   sixteen  and 

were  printed  on  the   examination    paper  twenty  years  of  age. 
itself  :-^dueU9fjelo$iefChei/,  opposite  suprisingf        The  great  majority  of  the  compositions 

CoUonstuSf  compmredy  repeledUfy  founk  (for  this  year,  as  in  previous  years,  were  cha^ 

forth),  tc  (for  too),  thrown  (for  throne), /c^^,  acterized  by  general  defects,  which,  though 

white-winged  angle^  beaverage,  broak,  car'  not  taken  into  account  by  the  examiner, 

rige,  champaign    (for    champagne),   imtedf  point  to  grave  imperfections  in  the  method 

hated  (for  hailed),  endevors,  sucese,  preatant,  (or  want  of  method)   of  the  preparatory 

and  preasance,  wtdlg,  wating,  differance,  fuper-  schools.    Tlie  suggestions  at  the  head  of  the 

eeededf  prepairedy    comand,   cowpiritontf  to  paper  were  often  disregarded  in  the  letter, 

finnishy    avaritiousy    undoubtiblify   granfaXher^  and  almost  always  in  tlie  spirit.    Instead 

/leicf,  fashionable  heU^  writen  and  wriuings,  of  considering  what  he  had  to  say  and  a^ 

manigir  (for  manager),  tin/t//,  jovility  (for  ranging  his  thoughts  before  beginning  to 

joviality),  Jicticiowy  cowurd  and    couardi^e  write,  the  candidate  either  wrote  without 

(for  coward),  tfa;Aiste(f,«)rf^M  and  ort^ona/ (for  thinking  about  the  matter  at  all,  or  he 

origin  and  original),  kneeded  (for  needed),  thought  to  no  purpose.    Instead  of  aiming 

geniouSf  marrid,  mad  (for  made),  wfr  (for  at  good  work,  and  to  that  end  subjecting 

were),  cleaverly^  difffrculfyy  exhtaneij  ahsfc^nfy  -his  composition  to  careful  revi«ion,  he  either 

lolier^  repare,  ennouhling,  agrieved,  of  (for  off),  did  not  undertake  to  revise  it  at  aU,  or  did 
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not  know  how  to  correct  iiiB  errois.  £vi-  shouldbeledfromtfaeconBtructioBof  aweU- 
dently,  he  had  never  been  taught  the  Talue  formed  sentence  to  that  of  a  weU-fomed 
of  prerious  thought  or  of  subeequent  criti*  paragraph,  and  from  paragraph  to  essay, 
cism.  Gradually  he  should  be  led  from  the  skilful. 
To  the  rule  there  were,  of  course,  ezoep-  use  of  materials  for  composition  provided  by 
tioDS.  A  few  boys  showed  the  results  of  others  to  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of 
ezcellent  training ;  but  out  of  the  whole  materials  for  himself,  from  the  practice  of 
number  only  fourteen  received  a  mark  high  clothing  another's  thoughts  in  his  own  lan- 
enoQgh  to  entitle  them  to  the  distinction  of  guage  to  the  presentation  of  his  own  thoughts 
psBsiiig  '^  with  credit."  or  fancies  in  appropriate  language,— care  be- 
On  the  wliole,  the  examination  makes  a  ing  taken,  of  course,  to  provide,  at  each 
poor  showing  for  the  schools  that  furuish  the  stage  in  his  education,  subjects  suited  to  his 
material  whereof  the  university  which  pro-  powers  and  attractive  to  his  tastes  at  the 
lesses  to  set  up  the  bi^est  standard  in  time. 

America,  has  to  make  educated  men.    If  she  The  teacher  of  Ei^lish  should  be  equally 

does  not  succeed  in  giving  to  all  her  gradu-  quick  to  detect  faults  and  to  recognize  mer- 

stes  the  one  mental  acquisition  deemed  by  its  of  every  description,  and  should  know 

her  president  the  essential  part  of  educa-  how  to  stimulate  his  pupiU'  minds  till  they 

lion,  the  fault  is  not  altogether  or  mainly  are  as  fresh  and  alert  at  the  desk  as  on  the 

kers.    For  her  to  teach  bearded  men  the  ru-  playground.    He  should  possess  special  qual- 

diments  of  their  native  tongue  would  be  ifications,  for  his  task  is  at  once  difficult  and 

shnost  as  absurd  as  to  teach  them  the  alpha-  important    Tlie  best  talent  in  each  school 

bet  or  the  multiplication  table.    Those  who  — ^it  is  not  too  much  to  say — cannot  be  bet- 

eall  for  <<more  English"  in  the  colleges  ter  employed  than  in  teaching  the  use  of  the 

should  cry  aloud  and  spare  not  till  more  and  great  instrument  of  communication  between 

better  Englisli  is  taught  in  the  schools.  num  and  man,  between  books  and  men,  the 

In  the  schools  the  reform  should  start  possession  without  which  learning  is  mere 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pre-  pedantry,  and  thought  an  aimless  amuse- 

soUegiate  course,  the  one  thing  that  should  ment 

never  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  mother  tongue.  When  schools  of  all  grades  are  provided 

the  language  which  the  boy  uses  all  the  time  with  instructors  in  English  who  are  neither 

SB  a  boy,  and  will  use  as  a  miui.    Till  he  above  nor  below  their  business,  it  will  be 

knows  how  to  write  a  simple  English  sen-  possible  to  make  the  requisition   in  this 

tenee,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  open  a  subject  for  admission  to  college  decidedly 

Latin  grammar.    Till  he  can  speak  and  write  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  work  af- 

hb  own  language  with  tolerable  correctness,  ter  admission  correspondingly  better.  When 

he  should  not  be  set  down  before  the  words  the  schools  shall  be  ready  to  teach  the  laws 

fd  another  language.    Whatever  knowledge  of  good  use  in  language  and  the  elementary 

he  acquires,  he  should  be  able  to  put  into  principles  of  rhetoric^  a  great  point  will  be 

dear  and  intelligible  English.    Every  new  gained. 

word  he  adds  to  his  vocabulary  he  should  The  next  best  step  would  be  to  give  to 

know  in  the  spelling  and  with  the  meaning  English  two  hours  or  more  a  week  during 

accepted  by  tiie  r^t  of  the  world.    Every  the  Freshman  year.     Could  the  study  be 

stop  he  inserts  in  a  sentence  should  serve  a  taken  up  at  the  threshold  of  college  life,  the 

definite  purpose.  schools  would  be  made  to  feel  that  their  la- 

The  work  begun  in  the  primary  school  bors  in  this  direction  were  going  to  tell  upon 

should  be  carried  on  by  the  grammar  school,  a  pupil's  standing  in  college  as  well  as  upon 

the  high  school,  the  [ffivate  tutor.    Ko  trans*  his  admission.    Unfortunately,  however,  it 

lation  from  a  foreign  language,  whether  has  not  been  found  possible  to  make  room 

oral  or  written,  no  examination  book,  no  reo-  in  the  FrcHhman  year  for  English,  no  one  of 

itation,  should  be  deemed  creditable  unlesa  the  departments  which  now  occupy  tbe  year 

au^e  in  good  English.    Gradually  a  boy  being  willing  to  give  up  any  of  its  time,  and 
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each  supporting  the  others  in  opposition  to  sions,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  clsss,  are 

change.  so  large  that  their  themes  for  the  most  part 

While  thiugs  remain  as  they  are,  the  only  have  to  be  treated  like  those  of  the  Sopho- 

way  in  which  progress  can  be  made  is  by  a  mores, 

disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  instruct        The  foreusics,  which,  in  theory  at  leasts 

Freshmen  in  other  studies  to  insist  upon  the  are  exercises  in  argumentative  composition, 

nseof  good  English  whenever,  in  oralor  writ-  are  read  and  weighed,  but  not  criticised, 

ten  work,  any  English  is  used ;  and  this  to  For  them  candidates  for  Honors  are  allowed 

a  certain  extent  is  done,  some  of  those  who  to  substitute  theses  in  their  several  depart- 

are  most  unwiUing  to  surrender  a  half  hour  ments,  that  is,  writings  which  call  for  learo- 

of  their  own  time  to  the  instructor  in  Eng-  ing  rather  than  for  argumentative  power, 
lish  taking  most  pains  to  require  good  Ian-       Seniors   have   to   write   four  f orensics, 

guage  from  their  pupils :  but  they  have  too  which  are  criticised  from  a  rhetorical  u 

many   other   things  in   hand  to  do  this  well  as  from  a  logical  point  of  view.    For 

thoroughly,  and  there  are  obvious  obstacles  them,  as  for  the  Junior  forensics,  theses  may 

in  the  way  of  their  achieving  results  that  in  certain  cases  be  substituted;  and  for  two 

could  easily  be  reached  with  younger  boys  of  them  a  Commencement  Part  is  accepted 

in  smaller  classes.  as  an  equivalent. 

At  Harvard,  then,  a  student  receives  no  Commencement  Farts  themselves  (with 
direct  instruction  in  English  till  his  Sopho-  the  exception  of  one  or  two  written  in 
more  year.  During  that  year  two  hours  a  Latin)  may  be  regarded  as  exercises  iu  Eng- 
week  are  given  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  A  lish  composition.  Early,  in  November,  the 
text-book  is  used  which  aims  to  familiarize  professor  of  rhetoric  meets  those  whose 
the  pupil  with  the  principles  that  underlie  rank  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  renders 
all  good  composition,  as  deduced  from  the  it  probable  that  they  will  receive  degrees 
best  authors  and  illustrated  by  examples  or  "  with  distinction  "  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
warnings  from  recent  works ;  exercises  are  He  tries  to  impress  them  with  the  importance 
written  and  criticised;  and  writers  noted  of  the  academic  festival  in  which  they  are 
for  clearness,  like  Macaulay,  or  for  strength  to  take  part,  and  with  their  di^ty  to  do  their 
of  statement  and  logical  coherence,  like  best,  both  for  their  own  credit  and  for  that 
Burke  or  Webster,  are  studied  to  the  extent  of  the  University.  Each  is  left  to  choose 
that  time  permits.  Every  Sophomore,  more-  his  own  topic,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
over,  vnites  six  themes  on  assigned  subjects,  committee  of  professors  representing  all  de- 
which  are  corrected  and  criticised  by  the  in-  partments  of  the  University,  and  to  treat 
structor,  and  are  rewritten  by  the  student  the  topic  chosen  in  the  way  that  best  suits 
to  the  end  that  he  may  seize  the  spirit  as  his  powers.  The  Farts  must  be  written  by 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  suggestions  he  has  the  first  of  May.  The  best  of  them  are 
received.  The  books  studied  ought  to  tell  read  by  their  authors  to  the  committee,  who 
on  the  themes,  and  they  do  so  tell  with  select  from  the  whole  number  the  five.or  six 
faithful  students  who  assimilate  what  they  best  adapted  to  the  occasion, — subject,  treat- 
learn,  ment,  and  delivery,  being  all  taken  into  ao> 

Juniors  are  required  to  write  six  themes  count.  Every  year  the  honor  of  speaking 
and  four  forensics.  The  themes  are  in  the  is  more  highly  prized ;  every  year  the  corn- 
hands  of  three  instructors.  One  has  the  A  petitors  show  better  work,  and  more  thor- 
division,  which  is  composed  of  the  best  ough  comprehension  of  the  essentials  of  a 
writers  in  the  class,  and  is  small  enough  to  successful  essay ;  every  year  the  committee 
enable  the  teacher  to  read  each  theme  either  find  more  difficulty  in  deciding  which  among 
with  its  author  or  aloud  to  a  section  of  the  several  productions  to  select — a  difficulty 
division,  and  thus  to  make  the  criticism  which  is  likely  to  increase  now  that,  in  con- 
more  searching  and  the  revision  more  thor-  sequence  of  certain  changes  in  the  regnla- 
ongh  than  is  possible  under  any  system  of  tions  concerning  degrees,  the  numbv  of 
notes  on  the  margin.    The  B  and  C  divi-  competitors  is  more  than  doubled,  over  fifty 
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being  entitled  to  write  this  year,  as  against  i°fi>  ^^^^^  thought,  is  announced  a  fortnight 

twenty-three  or  four  last  year.    The  testi-  l>efore  the  time  fixed  for  its  discussion ;  two 

mony  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  at-  menabers  of  the  class  are  appointed  to  open 

tending  Harvard  Commencements  (that  of  ^®  argument  on  each  side,  and  one  to  close 

Rer.  Dr.  Bellows,  for  instance,  as  expressed  ^^  ^^ch  of  the  opening  speakers  to  have  ten 

in  bis  enthusiastic  speech  last  June)  sup-  minutes  and  each  of  the  closing  ones  fifteen 

ports  the  opinion  that  there  is,  from  year  to  minutes.   Between  the  opening  and  the  dos- 

ycar,  a  gradual  improvement,  suflacient  to  "^?  speeches  nearly  an  hour  is  given  to 

indicate  that  the  labors  of  those  who  have  volunteers  on  either  side,  each  being  aUowed 

helped  the  cause  of  good  English  have  not  fi^®  minutes  only.    The  remaining  hour  is 

been  thrown  away,  that  the  ambition  of  the  spent  in  comment  by  the  instructor  upon 

yotmg  men  has  not  been  appealed  to  in  vain,  ^®  debate  to  which  he  has  been  listening, 

and  that  the  newly-awakened  interest  of  the  comment  which  extends  to  points  of  man- 

community  in  its  own  language  has  pene-  ^^^  as  ^^11  &&  of  matter,  to  the  way  of  put- 

trated  the  academic  shades.  ting  things  as  much  as  to  the  things  put. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  work  in  ^®  general  aim  being  to  teach  tlie  young 
English,  an  advanced  elective  course  was  men.  how  to  make  everything  serve  the 
established  two  years  ago.  To  this  course  main  object — the  object  of  convincing  or  per- 
none  but  Seniors  or  Juniors  who  have  suading  a  hearer.  Awkward  attitudes,  un- 
proved their  ability  as  writers  are  admitted,  grammatical  or  obscure  sentences,  provincial 
Every*  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  or  vulgar  locutions,  fanciful  analogies,  far- 
write  a  composition  once  a  fortnight,  some-  fetched  illustrations,  ingenious  sophisms, 
times  on  a  subject  of  his  own,  sometimes  Pettifogging  subtleties,  ineffective  arrange- 
on  an  assigned  subject  or  on  one  of  scv-  ment---all  come  in  for  animadversion ;  and 
end  assigned  subjects.  Occasionally  the  corresponding  merits  for  praise.  The  de- 
instructor  calls  for  a  written  criticism  of  bate  is  judged  as  an  exercise  in  spoken  £ng- 
an  author  whose  works  he  deems  worthy  lish  as  well  as  in  reasoning;  and  observation 
of  study,  or  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the  shows  that,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a 
relative  merits  of  two  authors  of  the  same  strong  writer  is  usuaUy  a  strong  speaker  also, 
general  character.  Three  hours  a  week  are  These  two  are  the  only  elective  courses 
spent  in  criticism  of  the  themes  in  the  which  make  the  writing  or  the  speaking  of 
presence  of  the  class,  criticism  in  which  all  good  English  their  principal  aim ;  and  as 
take  part,  and  which  now  and  then  leads  the  efficiency  of  each  requires  that  the  class 
to  animated  discussion.  Often  the  best  should  be  limited  in  number  and  that  pref- 
themes  present  the  most  matter  for  com-  erence  should  be  given  to  the  most  compe- 
ment ;  and  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  some  tent  writers  or  speakers,  it  is  not  unlikely 
of  the  worst  writers  make  great  improve-  that  some  who  become  conscious,  at  the  end 
ment  in  recasting  their  essays  after  they  of  their  Junior  year,  of  deficiencies  in  their 
have  been  criticised.  Two .  examinations  powers  of  expression,  are  unable  to  avail 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  which  the  themselves  of  these  opportunities  to  supply 
class  write  upon  subjects  announced  at  the  their  deficiencies,  and  that  many  more  do  not 
time,  subjects  drawn  from  books  that  have  open  their  eyes  to  their  needs  till  after  they 
been  read  in  preparation,  or  from  current  have  left  college.  If,  however,  the  demand 
questions  or  familiar  topics.  for  elective  work  in  English  should  greatly 

Last  year,  a  course  in  <'  Oral  Discussion  "  exceed  the  supply,  the  college  will  doubtless 
was  established.  In  order  to  give  ample  provide  new  courses  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
time  for  preparation,  the  class  meets  only  mand.  In  establishing  a  course  in  composi- 
once  a  fortnight ;  -in  order  to  give  ample  tioii  in  1877,  and  one  in  oral  discussion  in 
time  for  debate,  each  session  lasts  for  three  1878,  the  Faculty  anticipated,  rather  than 
consecutive  hours.  A  question — apolitical,  his-  gratified,  the  wishes  of  the  students;  but 
torical,  or  literary — which  presents  a  fair  both  courses,  as  the  event  has  proved,  sap- 
field  for  argomenti  and  demands  both  read-  ply  real  wants. 


2dU)  IN  NO  VEMBEiL 


Though  the  coiines  described  aro  th#  only  On  the  whole,  it  Boems  fair  to  condnde 
ones  which  aim,  first  and  foremoet,  at  good  that  Harvard  College,  if  not  doing  as  much 
English,  there  are  others  which  exercise  a  for  the  English  of  her  students  as  can  rea- 
marked  influence  in  the  same  direction,  sonably  be  expected  while  the  schools  do  so 
Prominent  among  these  are  the  courses  con-  little,  is  yet  doing  moi*e  and  more  every  jear, 
ducted  by  Professor  Child,  one  of  the  most  and  tliat  the  most  serious  sfaortcomiDgs  in 
accomplished  living  English  scholars, — ^those  this  respect  on  the  part  of  her  recent  f^nA- 
in  philology  making  the  student  familiar  nates  cannot  justly  be  laid  at  her  door, 
with  the  sources  of  the  existing  language,  English  composition  is  the  only  study  that 
and  those  in  Shakspere,  Bacon,  Chaucer,  every  student  must  pursue  after  the  Fresh- 
Milton,  and  Dryden,  bringing  him  into  close  man  year,  every  other  subject  being  now  op- 
contact  with  the  greatest  of  our  writers,  tional;  in  the  elective  courses  in  writing  and 
There  is  also  a  course  in  the  English  liter-  speaking  English,  the  best  men  have  ample 
ature  of  the  last  and  the  present  century ;  oppoi-tunities  for  practice ;  in  other  courses, 
there  are  readings  and  lectures'  in  English,  the  best  influences  are  indirectly  at  work  to 
and  literary  courses  in  other  languages,  none  cultivate  the  students'  powers  of  expression ; 
of  which  can  fail,  in  one  way  or  anotl\er,  in  instruction  in  elocution  is  given  to  all  who 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  to  cultivate  a  faith'  desire  it;  Commencement  Parts  and  Bow- 
ful  student's  powers  of  expression.  A  sim-  doin  Prizes  (for  dissertations  on  stated  sob- 
ilar  influence  may  be  traced  to  the  courses  jects)  offer  rewards  for  excellence  in  writ- 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  mental  and  moral  phi-  ing,  Lee  and  Boylstcm  Prizes  for  excel- 
losophy,  in  history,  in  political  economy,  lence  in  reading  aloud  and  in  speakiug; 
and  even  to  some  of  the  scientific  courses,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  in  all  the 
Every  instructor  who  himself  speaks  and  govef  ning  bodies  of  the  University  the  cor- 
writes  good  English,  and  who  demands  good  rent  of  opinion  eats  strongly  in  favor  of  good 
English  from  his  pupils,  is  of  great  service ;  English. 

and  the  number  of  those  who  keep  this  ol>>  Adami  Sherman  HUl, 

jeot  in  view  is  steadily  increasing. 


IN  NOVEMBER. 


HE  flowers  are  dead,  the  fragrant^  regal  flowersi 

And  fled  the  blithesome  robins,  whose  sweet  song 
From  early  morn  made  glad  the  fleeting  hours, 
When  sunlit  days  were  long. 

The  sable  crow  wings  slowly  o'er  the  hill, 
His  harsh  call  sounding  through  the  frosty  air ; 

The  meadow  sweeps  are  brown  clad  now  and  chiU, 
The  trees  are  gaunt  and  bare. 

The  barn  fowls  cluster  where  the  low  hung  sun, 
Makes  warm  the  earth  beneath  the  slanting  eaves; 

The  road-way  paths  are  russet-robed  and  dun. 
Thick  strewn  with  fallen  leaves. 

The  sky  is  gray,  the  sunlight  falls  across 
The  distant  mountains,  white,  and  thin,  and  oold ; 

Not  radiant  beams,  that  forest-ways  emboss 
With  shifting  flecks  of  gold. 
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Amid  the  orchards  haish  winds  oome  and  go. 
And  wild  and  high  the  songs  they  roughly  sing ; 

And  smitten  with  the  ohill  of  coming  anow, 
The  trees  ataud  shiyering. 

Shaip  ring  the  ax-blows  from  the  mountain  side, 
And  thundering  fails  the  tall  and  sturdy  oak ; 

Soon  will  its  form  flame  on  the  hearthstone  wide, 
And  fade  away  in  smoke. 

No  more  the  buckwheat  blooms  bend  in  the  breeze ; 

No  more  the  clover  blossoms  lowly  sway ; 
No  more  we  hear  the  honey-ladened  bees 

Boom  on  their  homeward  way. 

N^owing  kine  in  upland  pastures  stand, 
When  evening's  gold  shows  the  faint  gleam  of  stars. 

Patiently  waiting  for  some  friendly  hand 
To  open  wide  the  bars. 

The  storm-wind  flings  its  banners  up  the  sky, 
And  rushing  from  the  Northland's  reahn  of  snow, 

Its  tempesirnotes,  where  forests  tower  high. 
To  louder  murmurs  grow. 

Where  late  we  met  October's  sunny  smiles. 

By  yonder  flowing  river's  silver  gleam, 

Along  the  hill,  and  through  the  woodland  aisles, 

November's  garments  stream. 

TJwnm  S.  Collwr. 
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AN  LYNCH  had  fallen  through  the  ele-  and  discussing  in  low  tones  the  circumstances 

vator  at  the  woolen  mill  that  morning  of  the  accident  and  what  the  doctor  had 

and  broken  his  leg  badly.    The  doctor  said. 

said  he  would  not  be  around  again  un-  A  pretty  basket  phaeton  containing  two 

der  three  or  four  months.    Dan  had  no-  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  evidently  mother 

thing  laid  up,  there  were  hre  little  Lynches  and  daughter,  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 

too  young  to  worJc,  and  their  mother  was  Lynch  tenement.    The  younger  lady  sat  in 

aickly.    No  wonder  the  neighbors  who  had  the  carriage  while  the  other  went  into  the 

oome  in  to  condole  with  the  unfortunate  house.    She   nodded    pleasantly   to  those 

family  found  few  words  of  cheer  to  say.  present  and  stepping  to  Dan's  bedside  and 

Dan,  his  leg  having  been  set,  lay  on  his  touching  his  horny  paw  with  her  delicately 

bsck  staring  at  the  wall  with  an  expression  gloved  fingers,  said  sympathetically, 

of  dogged  despair  on  his  honest,  stolid  face.  ^  Why,  Dan,  I  'm  so  sorry  for  you.    Such 

Two  or  three  of  the  smaller  children  hung  a  terrible   fall  I    Do   you   suffer   a   good 

to  the  apron  of  their  mother  who  sat  by,  deal  ?  " 

silent,  with  red  eyes,  taking  no  heed  of  the  <'  Thank  ye  kindly,  mim,"  replied  Dan. 

neighbors  who  were  seated  around  the  room  <<  It  ain't  the  hurrt  I  'm  mindin',  mim,  but 
4 
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phwat  '8  to  come  o'  the  wife  and  childher  in  twenty,  with  erect  carriage  and  strongly 

the  four  months  the  docther  says  I  'm  to  bide  molded  features.    Her  dress,  like  that  of 

here.    The  Lorrd  knows,  mim,  fpr  I  don't."  her  sister,  indicated  extreme  poverty,  aod 

*•*•  The  Lord  knows  and  so  do  I,  Dan,"  was  in  keeping  with  the  shabby  and  dilapi- 

said  the  lady  gayly.    "  That 's  just  what  I  dated  appearance  of  the  home  which  they 

came  in  to  tell  you.    I  thought  you  'd  be  presently  entered. 

fretting  about  it.    I  will  make  it  my  busi-  The  Hicks  family,  indeed,  belonged  to  the 

ness  to  see  that  they  want  for  nothing  while  class  of  poor  white  trash  which  is  by  no 

you  're  laid  up,  and  I  '11  see  to  your  doctor's  means   confined   to  the    Southern  states, 

bill  too,  Dan ;  "  and  with  difficulty  making  whence  that  excellent  descriptive   comes, 

her  escape  from  Mrs.  Lynch's  demonstrative  There  are  few  Northern  communities  on 

gratitude,  the  lady  regained  the   phaeton  whose  skirts  two  or  three  ne'er-do-well  fam- 

and  drove  swiftly  away,  leaving  sunshine  ilies  do  not  hang,  leading  a  thriftless  exist* 

and  smiles  behind  her.  ence  in  striking  contrast  to  the  prosperous 

The  village  was  small  and  the  story  was  industry   of  their  neighbors,    llie  Uicks 

all  over  it  in  a  few  hours.    It  was  of  this  family  was  large,  according  to  the  law  hy 

that  Jane  Hicks  and  her  smaller  sister  Mary  which  the  fecundity  of  a  stock  increases  in 

Ann  were  talking  as  they  walked  home  proportion  to  its  worthlessness,  as  if  nature, 

from  the  miU  that  noon.  conscious  of  shortcoming,  fancied  that  de- 

**  Oh,  how  splendid  it  must  be  to  do  such  ficiency  in  quality  might  be  repaired  by  ex- 
things,"  exclaimed  Jane  with  sparkling  cess  in  quantity.  How  many  Hicks  children 
eyes.  '*  And  Mrs.  Hall  is  always  doing  there  were  nobody  seemed  to  know  exactly, 
them.  If  I  could  do  one  such  thing,  it  seems  and  it  certainly  mattered  very  little  to  any- 
as  if  I  should  feel  different  all  the  rest  of  body,  and  less  to  Sam  Hicks,  their  progeu- 
my  life.  But  I  don't  see  how  I'm  ever  itor,  than  to  anybody  else,  for  he  made  no 
goin'  to  have  a  chance."  And  she  sighed,  pratense  of  supporting  them.  He  spent  his 
and  the  sparkle  went  out  of  her  eyes.  time  loafing  around,  fishing  and  hunting, 

"  I  s'pose  Mis'  Hall  will  get  her  pay  for  earning  about  enough  to  keep  himself  in  to- 
all  she  does  when  she  gets  to  Heaven,  won't  bacco.  Mrs.  Hicks  was  a  feeble  querulous 
she,  Jane  ?  "  asked  the  smaller  girl.  invalid.    She  had  once  known  better  things 

^'Whatl  for  giving  folks  things?    I  guess  but  had  man-ied  beneath  her,  in  the  only 

not,"  said  Jane.    *'  The  feeling  she  has  is  sense  in  which  the  term  has  any  meaning  in 

pay  enough  for  that,  and  I  'U  bet  she  'd  turn  America,  by  taking  a  husband  her  inferior 

up  her  nose  if  anybody  offered  her  anything  in  heart  and  brain,  and  hopeless  and  dis- 

else.     I  know  how  she  feels."  couraged  had  long  ago  sunk  to  his  level 

"  But  what  is  it  good  folks  gets  harps  and  The  pittance  which  Jane  and  Mary  Ann 

crowns  and  nice  things  for  in  Heaven  ? "  earned  in  the  mill  was  the  sole  support  of 

persisted  Mary  Ann.  the  family,  helped  out  as  it  was  by  frequent 

^  Well,"  said  Jane,  ^  I  always    s'posed  charitable  contributions  from  the  neighbors, 

they  were  pay  for  keeping  Sunday,  and  giv-  The  brief  noon  intermission  over,  the  two 

ing  to  missions,  and  speaking  in  meeting,  girls  returned  to  their  work.    Jane's  loom 

and  things  that  are  sort  of  hard,  but  not  for  was  at  one  of  the  rear  windows  of  the  mill 

doing  such  things  as  she  does,  giving  folks  on  an  upper  story,  so  that  as  she  looked  up 

things  and  making  'em  happy.    Of  course  from  her  work  she  could  command  a  view 

not."  of  the  mill-pond  darkling  above  the  dam,  and 

"Well,"  said    Mary  Ann,  "there   ain't  the  swift  and  narrow  little  stream    that 

much  use  o'  you  and  me  talkin'  about  givin'  glided  into  it  from  between  green  meadows, 

anybody  anything.    It 's  all  poor  folks  like  On  the  left  bank,  just  above  the  mill-pond, 

us  can  hope  for,  if  jpeople  will  give    us  a  smooth  lawn  sloped  down  to  the  winter 

enough."  from  the  piazzas  of  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Hall, 

The  elder  girl  made  no  reply.    She  was  a  whose    wife  and  daughter  Ada  had  been 

tall,  robust  young  woman  of  nineteen  or  Dan  Lynch's  callers  that  morning. 
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It  was  the  finest  house  in  the  viUage,  and  shore  where  the  dam  abutted  the  bank  and 

its  inmates  were  the  only  family  of  any  con-  were  looking  on  helplessly,  crying  and  moan- 

siderable  wealth  and  refinement.    Mrs.  Hall  ing  and  covering  their   eyes.     Jane  and 

might  indeed  have  been  called  the  patroness  Mary  Ann  were  among  them, 

of  the  community,  being  as  well  its  social  But  what  is  Jane  doing?  She  has  caught 

head  as  a  true  Lady  Bountiful  to  its  poor  up  her  skii-ts  and  twisted  them  into  a  knot 

and  needy.  so  as  to  leave  her  ankles  clear,  and  now  be- 

This  home  of  a  noble  affluence  was,  as  fore  any  one  guessed  her  design  she  steps 

I  said  before,  in  plain  view  from  the  mill-  down  into  the  water,  feeling  for  a  footing  on 

wiudow  where  Jane  stood  at  her  loom,  and  the  submerged  crest  of  the  dam,  a  ppace  not 

her  eyes  rested  on  it  whenever  they  rose  over  two  or  three  inches  wide.    The  water 

from  her  work.  covers  her  feet   entirely.      But   that   she 

On  the  afternoon  with  which  this  story  crouches  almost  double,  and  grasps  with  one 

opens  she  had  been  watching  a  party  of  chil-  hand  the  top  of  the  flush-boards  she  could 

dren  who  were  rambling  along  the  river  not  balance  herself  ,  much  less  take  a  step, 

margin  at  the  foot  of  the  Hall*s  lawn,  draw*  '*  You  '11  be  drowned,"  cried  Mary  Ann 

iug  a  baby-can-iage  in  which  Robbie,  Mrs.  frantically.    And  a  dozen  echo  her.    But 

Hall's  baby  boy,  was  taking  an  airing.    The  Jane  keeps  on.    By  this  time  she  is  a  rod 

little  girl  who  was  drawing  the  carriage  from  the  bank,  and  the  remonstrances  are 

chanced  to  leave  it  a  moment  to  join  in  some  hushed.  Even  Mary  Ann  is  silent.    She  and 

frolic,  whereupon  the  vehicle,  which  had  the  others  lean  over  the  water,  with  necks 

stood  on  a  slight  slope  toward  the  water,  at  thrust  out,  lips  parted,  scarcely  breathing, 

once  ran  down  the  bank  and  into  the  river.  Their  straining  eyes  seem  to  lift  up  Jane 

The  swift  current  overturned  it  in  a  trice,  and  push  her  on.    Only  now  and  then  as  she 

while  the  baby,  supported  on  the  buoyant  totters  a  little  they  whisper    **  Careful  I" 

pillows  was  left  floating  on  the  surface.  **"  Careful !  *'   She  is  treading  a  path  scarcely 

Jane  screamed  and  ran  to  the  window  fol-  less  perilous  than  the  scimetar-edge  Al  Sirat 

lowed  by  the  roomful  of  operatives.    Then  which  leads  across  the  gulf  of  Perdition  to 

they  ran  down  stairs.    The  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  Mussulman's  Paradise,  a 

the  point  where  the  accident  happened  to  bridge  none  may  safely  cross  save  the  pure 

the  miU-dam  was  not  over  twelve  or  fifteen  in  heart  whom  angels  uphold.    Let  her  but 

rods,  so  small  was  the  mill-pool,  and  by  the  slip  on  the  oozy  plank  and  she  will  slide  ir- 

tiroe  Jane  and  her  companions  had  reached  recoverably  down  the  steep  inward  face  of 

the  bank  of  the  pond  behind  the  mill,  the  the  dam  into  the  deep  mill-pool !   Let  her 

helpless  infant  on  his  life-raft  had  voyaged  but  lose  her  balance  ever  so  little  and  she 

half  across  the  interval.  will  pitch  over  the  low  flusU-boards,  head 

The  water  was  above  the  top  of  the  dam  foremost  into  the  rocky  basin  below  I    The 

but  was  prevented  from  flowing  over  by  a  line  men  have  suspended  their  work  on  the  skiff 

of  flush-boards.     Near  the  middle  of  the  and  are  gazing  with  the  rest.    Alternately 

dam,  however,  one  of  the  boards  chanced  every  eye  looks  at  the  little  white  object 

to  be  missing,  and  there  the  water  was  flow-  nearing  the  opening  in  the  dam  and  then  at 

ing  over  in  a  stream  some  inches  deep  and  the  crouching  figure  creeping  toward  the 

several  feet  wide.    Drawn  by  the  converging  same  point.    Which  will  reach  it  first  ?  In 

carrent  the  child  was  drifting  straight  toward  the  dead  silence  a  bird,  perched  on  a  tree  by 

the  opening,  and  unless  it  sank  first  would  the  shore,  sings  his  June  love  song,  bubbling 

inevitably  go  over  into  the  rocky  pool  a  dozen  with  ecstatic  joy.    And  now  the  current 

feet  below.    There  was  a  skiff  on  the  mill-  gathering  for  the  plunge  has  caught  its  prey 

pool  and  to  this  a  couple  of  men  rushed,  but  and  darts  forward.    It  is  on  the  brhik — is 

tlje  skiff  was  full  of  water  and  before  it  could  it  over  ?  No !  Kneeling  forward  in  the  water 

be  emptied  it  would  be  too  late.  The  women  on  one  knee  and  reaching  far  forward  Jane 

I  riid  children,  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  has  caught  the  child  with  her  strong  right 

1  be  miU  employes,  had  crowded  down  to  the  hand. 
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The  people  cry  and  the  frightened  bird  Heroism  does  not,  alas,  necessarily  imply 
flies  away.  But  though  Jane  has  her  prize  correct  taste.  The  faded  calico  which  ebe 
safe  she  cannot  turn  about,  and  there  she  wore  was  evidently  her  only  gown,  for  it  still 
stays  kneeling  in  the  water  till  the  skiff  showed  the  marks  of  the  water  around  the 
comes  to  her  aid.  A  few  strokes  of  the  oars  bottooL  The  scant  work-girl's  skirt  left  her 
and  the  boat  touches  the  shore,  and  Jane  shoes  visible  to  the  tops,  and  through  sev- 
puts  the  baby,  now  crying  with  full  lungs,  eral  big  cracks  in  the  leather,  the  stockiog? 
into  the  arms  of  a  white,  wild,  staring-eyed  could  be  seen.  The  straw  hat  she  had  ou 
woman  whom  her  most  intimate  friends  had  evidently  been  made  over  from  a  boy's, 
would  scarcely  have  recognized  as  the  ele-  The  compassion  to  which  the  sight  of  such 
gant  Mrs.  Hall.  By  the  time  the  latter  poverty  would  of  itself  have  moved  the  gen- 
was  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  take  cogni-  erous  lady  into  whose  presence  she  had  come, 
zance  of  any  object  beside  her  recovered  off-  was  intensified  by  the  thought  that  this 
spring,  Jane  had  slipped  away.  was  the  preserver  of  her  child.    She  went 

That  evening,  however,  word  was  sent  up  to  Jane  and  threw  her  arms  around  her 
down  to  the  Hicks'  house  that  Mrs.  Hall  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  then  Ada  kiseed 
wanted  to  see  Jane.  While  waiting  for  her  her  too.  She  was  made  to  sit  down  in  the 
to  appear  that  lady  and  Ada  were  discussing  finest  chair  and  the  baby  was  put  in  her 
how  best  they  could  reward  her  heroism.  Mr.  arms,  and  she  was  overwhelmed  with  en- 
Hall's  business  was  one  involving  frequent  thusiastic  words  of  gratitude  and  praise  till 
absence  from  home  and  he  was  not  now  in  she  wa^  fain  to  hide  her  blushing  face  with 
the  village.    Ada  thought  the  best  thing  her  hands. 

would  be  to  put  a  sum  of  money,  say  a  bun-  Finaljy,  Mrs.  Hall  said,  with  a  gradoiu 

dred  dollars,  in  the  savings  bank  for  Jane,  air.  that'  embellished  her  words, 

where  her  rascally  father  could  not  get  it,  \  Oi.  cofiii^e/  Jane,  I  can  never  repay  yea 

and  give  her  some  clothes.  fortwhat.you  have  done,  but  I'm  going  to 

*<  I'm  sure  she  needs  clothes  more  than  any-  do  flbovething  at  least  to  show  my  gratitude, 

thing  else,"  she  said.    '*  She  looks  dreadfully  I  want'^to  nMke  your  future  ray  care.    I  'm 

shabby,  poor  thing.     I  was  thinking  you  goingjk)  .]|rovide  for  your  needs  after  this, 

ought  to  give  her  something,  just  out  of  and  give  you  an  education." 

charity,  only  a  day  or  two  ago.    She'd  be  a  '^    *<  Yotijure  ^^rj  good  ma'am,"  said  Jane 

striking-looking  girl,  with  something  decent  softly,  '^^t  T  don't  want  you  to  do  anything 

on.    She 's  really  got  a  splendid  figure,  and  at  all^^  the." 

a  way  of  looking  you  in  the  eye  that  is  re-  .   .*'  Not  do  anything  for  you  1    Mliat  are  yon 

markable  in  one  of  that  class  of  people."  talking  aboutdVane.     Of  course  I  could  n*t 

Ada's  proposition  was  certainly  a  gener-  think  of  aiMking  else.    What  I  propose 

ous  one,  but  instead  of  approving  it  her  seems  little  ej|(>ugh,  when  I  think  of  what 

mother  demanded  if  she  had  forgotten  that  you  've  done  ttyr  me." 

Jane  Hicks    had  saved  her  darling  baby  "  All  the  same  ma'am,"  said  Jane  with 

from  being  drowned,  that  f«he  talked  about  an  air  of  quiet  resolution,  <*  I  can't  allow  of 

a  little  money  and  a  dress  or  two.    She  your  doing  the  first  thing  for  me  along  of 

should  be  afraid  the  Lord  would  take  her  this  business  to-day." 

baby  away  if  she  showed  she  did  n't  care  **  Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Jane?" 

any   more  than  that  for  him.     She  had  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall  in  consternation.   **0f 

money  enough  and  she  was  going  to  edn-  course  I  shall.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  heathen? 

cate  Jane  and  take  care  of  her  for  the  fut-  Don't  I  owe  you  anything  for  saving  my 

ure.     Upon  this  that  young  person   was  baby  from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  your  life?" 

ushered  in.     She  had  evidently  made  hf'rfself  '*  Yes  ma'am,"  replied  Jane,  with  softly 

as  fine  as  possible  for  the  occasion.    She  had  glow^^ng  eyes,  **  you  owe  me  ever  so  much, 

tied  her  hair  with  a  bright  cheap  ribbon  and  If  I  'd  pulled  you  out  of  the  water  yourself 

had  put  in  her  ears  a  pair  of  magnificent  you  would  n't  feel  you  owed  me  near  so 

pinchbeck  ear-rings,  price,  perhaps  ten  cents,  much  as  you  do  now." 
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'   *'WeI],  Umd  I "  exelaimed  Mrs.  Hall  OQBr  dignation  at  the  stinginees  of  the  Halls, 

ohnively.-                               «  Presently  Jane  was  pleased  to  explain,  still 

^  Bat  it  woold  spoil  it  all  if  I  let  you  pay  smiling  and  evincing  great  inward  compla- 

me  or  do  the  first  thing  for  me,"  said  Jane  oency,  that  she  returned  empty-handed  not 

earnestly.    **  And  so  I  'm  not  going  ta    I  'd  because  she  had  not  been  offered  anything 

rather  yoa*d  keep  owing  me,  ma'am,  always,  but  because  she  had  declined  everything,  a 

I  *d  raUier  have  it  so,"  and  she  rose  up  to  go.  statement  which  produced  a  silence  ol  sheer 

'^Oh,  but  that  would  be  mean,  dreadfully  stupefaction.    Further  explanation  she  did 

meait,"  exclaimed  Ada  almost  indignantly,  not  attempt,  knowing  indeed  that  no  ex- 

^  No»"  said  Jane  thoughtfully,  "  I  don't  plaining  could  make  her  conduct  any  more 

think  it  can  be  mean,  or  I  should  n't  feel  intelligible  to  them, 

like  doing  it."  Mr.  Hicks,  however,  was  not  without  an 

The  reasoning  was  flagrantly  circular,  but  enlightening  suspicion.    Nam;wly  observ- 

tbe  expression  of  the  girl's  face  lent  it  the  ing  Jane  he  finally  declared  that  she  was 

oonelosiveness  of  a*8ylIogism.  fooling  them.    She  would  not  be  so  chipper 

**  I  hope  you  won't  be  vexed  with  me,"  if  she  had  not  got  something  handsome. 

Slid  Jane^  turning  again  to  Mrs.  Hall,  **  I  She  was  lying  because  she  did  not  want  to 

do  hope  you  won't  be.    I  didn't  care  so  divide. 

much  before  what  you  thought  of  me,  but  In  response  to  this  impeachment  Jane 

I  'd  like  to  have  you  like  me  a  little  now."  only  laughed  the  more,  which  not  uunatu- 

She  blushed  and  cast  down  her  eyes  as  rally  convinced  her  astute  parent  that  his 

she  spoke.    This  sudden  timidity  and  this  surmise  was  correct  and  tinged  the  family 

soft  appeal  following  so  closely  on  a  tone  mind  with  a  similar  suspicion.    Even  Mary 

K>  self-confident  were  irresistible,  and  Mrs.  Ann  was  so  far  affected  that  when  the  two 

Hall  exclaitued,  half  in  amusement,  half  in  were  alone  in  the  little  upper  room  they  oc- 

vexation,  cupied  together,  she  said  in  a  whisper, 

^  You  queer  girl,  I  'm  as  angry  with  you  **  Did  n't  you  get  anything,  Jane,  honest  ?  " 

ss  I  can  be,  but  I  can't  help*  liking  you,  «  Really  and  ti*uly,  not  a  thing,"  replied 

dear.    But  don't  you  think  I  'm  going  to  Jane  as  she  let  down  her  heavy  brown  hair 

give  it  up  so."                          '  and  turned  to  laugh  at  her  sister's  round 

When  Jane  reached  home^she  found  the  eyes, 

family  circle  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy.  <<  Oh,  Jane  I  how  could  you  ?    Not  even  a 

A  medley  of  inquiry  and  comment  hailed  ribbon  1    And  you  have  n't  got  a  dress  in 

her  entrance.  the  world  or  even  a  pair  of  shoes  fit  to  go  to 

'*  What  ye  got  ?  "    *"  Ho^ttnuch  did  they  meeting  in." 

give  ye  ?  "  demanded  the  b^.  ^  I  'm  sure  1  'd  like  the  dress  well  enough, 

**  I  do  hope  it 's  a  new  ^i^ss,"  exclaimed  or  the  shoes  either,  and  she  offered  me  moi'e 

Mary  Ann,  her  eyes  dancing.  than  that" 

((Gammon  I "  growled  Mr.  Hicks.  "Gowns  "  Why  did  n't  you  take  'em  ?  " 

be  bk)wed  1    Jane  ain't  no  such  fool.    She  <<  I  could  n't  afford  to,"  said  Jane  shaking 

went  for  the  cash.    See  her  grin  1    How  her  hair  back  and  fixing  her  shining  eyes 

much  did  ye  git,  gal?    Shell  out  I "  upon  Mary  Ann.    "  I  'd  rather  go  barefoot 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  Mis'  Hall  all  winter  than  take  a  thing  from  her  to 

give  her  ten  dollars  1 "  said  Mrs.  Hicks,  her  spoil  the  feeling  of  giving  her  back  her 

sallow  cheek  flushed  with  excitempnt.  baby  for  nothing.    I  've  felt  as  if  I  were 

**  Ten  ?    She  hain't  got  less  'n  twenty,  or  walking  on  air  ever  since.    I  tell  you,  Mary 

Mis'  Hall  is  a  hunks,"  snorted  Mr.  Hicks?  Ann,  I  'd  rather  have  fine  feelings  than  fine 

**Mebbe  it's  twenty-five,  eh,  Jane?"  dresses.    I  feel  rich  to-night,  and  ain't  I 

"I  didn't  get  anything,"  said  the  girl  rich,  I'd  like  to  know?     I've  given  her 

smilingly.  more  than  she  ever  gave  me  or  anybody  else 

There  was  another  chorus  of  outcries  at  in  her  life.    And  just  think,  Mary  Ann,  it 

this,  partly  of  incredulity,  and  partly  of  in-  was  only  this  noon  I  was  telling  you  how  I 
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wished  I  could  do  things  for  folks  like  Mrs.  tify  in  some  substantial  way  to  her  grsti* 

Hail  does,  ouly  there  was  n't  any  use  talk-  tude.    She  has  desired  me  to  speak  to  yoa 

lag,  for  we  was  too  poor.    And  now  see  on  the  subject."    He  paused  for  a  reply  but 

what 's  happened.    It  must  have  been  the  none  came. 

Lord  sent  the  chance.    I  'm  going  to  b^gin  ^  The  desire  to  express  gratitade,**  lis 

to  say  my  prayers  again  regular  to-night."  went  on,  *'  is  natural  and  praiseworthy^^and 

^  I  'Bpose  you  know  best,"  said  Mary  Ann  it  is  neither  kind  nor  rigjht  for  us  to  defect 
with  a  profound  sigh,  <*  but  that  calico  is  all .  that  desire  by  refusing  to  allow  penons 

faded  out.    It  don't  look  like  anything,  and  whom  we  have  served  to  make  us  some  re- 

p'raps  Miss  Hall  would  have  had  Miss  Scott  turn.    If  Mrs.  Hall  were  poor  and  could 

fit  you,  too.    I  'm  sure  she  would."  not  afford  to  reward  you,  it  might  be  proper 

An  hour  or  so  later,  after  the  girls  were  for  you  to  refuse,  but  she  is  rich  Mid  you 

asleep,  the  stairs  creaked  and  Mr.  Hicks  are  not.    You  need  the  reward  she  is  so  anx- 

stealthily  entered  the  room.    Taking  Jane's  ioos  to  give  you,  and  in  refusing  it  yoa 

dress  from  the  chair  on  which  it  lay  he  car-  wrong  yourself  and  her  alike.    That  is  not 

ried  it  to  the  window  and  by  the  faint  moon-  reasonable.    I  suppose  it  had  not  occurred 

light  carefully  searched  the  pockets.    Then  to  you  quite  in  this  way.  before.    I  presume 

he  went  and  thrust  his  hand  under  her  pil-  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  Mrs.  Hall  that  you 

low.    She  stirred  uneasily  but  did  not  wake,  have  thought  better  of  your  first  resolution. 

Now,  of  course,  as  indeed  she  had  plainly  Second    thoughts,   you    know,   are    best 

warned  Jane,  Mrs.  Hall  had  not  the  slightest  Jane." 

idea  of  really  putting  up  with  her  refusal  to  By  .way  of  reply  Jane  began  to-  cry,  as  a 

accept  any  reward.    The  idea  of  allowing  so  grown  girl  like  her  ought  to  have  been 

great  a  service  to  go  unrewarded  would  have  ashamed  of  doing. 

been  as  humiliating  to  her  pride  as  repngw  *<  Why,  what  on  earth's  the  matter?  Have 
n ant  to  her  generosity,  especially  when  the  I  said  anything  to  hurt  your  feelings?  '*  ex- 
deserving  person  was  so  poor  and  needy  as  claimed  the  astonished  minister. 
Jane.  The  latter's  high  and  mighty  tone  '*  It  is  n't  ;^ou  any  more  than  the  rest," 
and  Lady  Bountiful  air  at  their  interview  sobbed  Jane.  '<  You  only  say  what  the  rest 
would  indeed  have  provoked  her,  if  it  had  do.  They  're  all  at  me  at  home,  from  mora- 
not  amused  her  even  more.  But  she  was  ing  to  night  trying  to  make  me  give  it  np. 
not  without  tact;  and  she  knew  that  to  tease  They  say  we  're  so  poor,  I  ought  to  take 
the  girl  might  only  operate  to  oonfirm  her  something,  and  I  don't  want  to,  oh,  I  dont 
obstinacy.  It  was  therefore  a  week  before  — want  to." 
Jane  heard  anything  more  from  her  and  then  **  But  Jane — " 

it  was  in  the  following  indirect  manner.  She  <*  I  don't  care,"  she  interrupted^  in  her  sg* 

wa^  walking  by  the  parsonage  on  her  way  itation  forgetting  her  awe  of  the  minister, 

to  prayer-meeting  one  evening,  when  who  "  I  think  it 's  mean  for  her  to  tiy  to  pay  me 

should  emerge  from  the  door  but  the  Rever-  for  it  as  if  I  'd  done  a  washing  for  her. 

end  Mr.  Gavitt,  the  minister.    She  held  back  She  wants  to  give  things  to  everybody,  hot 

to  let  hira  pass  out  the  gate  and  go  on  first,  she  won't  let  them  give  her  anything.    But 

but  instead  of  that  he  waited  smilingly  till  she  shall.    I  will  give  her  this.    I  won't  sell 

she  came  up  and  walked  on  by  her  side.  it.    God  gave  me  the  chance  and  nobody 

Jane  was  exceedingly  discomfited,  and  knew  shall  tak^  it  away." 

not  what  to  do  or  say.    He  had  never  spoken  There  was  a  defiant  ring  in  her  voice, 

to  her  before  in  her  life.    What  could  be  Her  eyes  flashed.    She  was  not  crying  say 

going  to  happen?    Her  confusion  was  in-  more. 

creased  when  he  began  to  talk  in  strong  '*  I  stand  rebuked,"  said  the  minister, 

terms  of  her  bravery  the  week  before.    Fi-  "  Oh  sir,    have    I   been    impertinent?* 

nally  he  cleared  his  throat  and  said,  asked  Jane,  her  defiance  instantly  dissolrisg 

<<  By  the  way,  Jane,  Mrs.  Hall  is  much  dia-  in  shamefacedness. 

tressed  by  your  unwillingness  to  let  her  tea-  *<  It  is  I  who  have  been  impertineDt)''  r^ 
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pli«d  the  minister,  ajid  as  lie  spoke  they  ized  b j  those  who  lead  lives  of  larger  oppor- 

pssaed  under  the  meeting-hoiise  pondu  titnities  and  more  elevating  siuroundings* 

As  it  may  still  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  But  now  it  began  to  seem  that  people  ao 

Dstural  or  decorous  for  aself-respectingyonng  poor  as  she  oonld  not  afford  the  luxury  of 

woman  like  Jane  to  burst  out  crying  on  the  giving. 

street  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  mention  Such  had  been  her  recent  experienee,  and 

just  here,  that  she  \i9A  really  more  excuse  such  was  the  cruel  debate  she  was  carrying 

than  has  fully  appealed.    If  her  exj^oit  at  on  in  her  heart  when  the  minister  so  unex* 

the  dam  bad  not  profoundly  impressed  her  pectedly  accosted  her  and  lent  his  influence 

family  by  its  moral  worth  as  an  act  of  hero-  to  the  side  of  her  persecutors. 

iBflir  they  had  been  quick  enough  to  recog-  That  same  evening  after  meeting  was 

nizd  its  value  as  affording  a  chance  to  ^  strike  "  over  Mr.  Gavitt  called  on  Mrs.  Hall  to  make 

the  Malls  for  something  handsome.    I  have  repcHt  of  his  embassy, 

already  set  forth  with  what  mingled  incre*  **  I  undertook  to  give  instruction  and  gc^ 

dolity  and  exasperation  Jane's  statement,  a  lesson  instead  that  I  shall  not  forget,"  he 

that  she  had  refused  lUl  reward,  had  beoi  re-  said  as  he  closed  his  account.    '*  I  shall  get 

csived,  and  have  furth^  related  how  the  in-  three  or  four  first-rate  sermons  out  of  Jane 

credulity  at  least  had  been  laid  at  rest  by  Hicks." 

the  moonlight  researches  of  Mr.  Hicks.  But  *'And  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  '^  I  'm  not  to 
the  exasperation  had  remained.  From  that  make  her  the  least  acknowledgment,  not 
tune  on,  Jane  had  been  exposed  to.  a  con-  even  roplaee  the  shoes  she  spoiled  in  the 
sfi&nt  pestering.  It  was  begun  when  she  water,  lest  I  take  off  the  fine  edge  of  her  sell- 
came  home  to  dinner  whore  it  had  been  left  complacency.     It  puts  me  in  a  very  un- 


off  in  the  morning,  and  was  resumed  again  pleasant  position.    I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could 

in  the  evening  as  soon  as  ever  she  set  foot  in  have, it  so,"  and  the  lady's  face  was  really 

the  house.     She  was  alternately  caressed  as  near  sour  in  its  expression  as  was  possi- 

and  abused,  teased,  scolded  and  whined  at  ble* 

in  every  way*  And  it  was  sonrer  when  Mr.  Hall  got 

*'  If  you  don't  want  anything  for  yourself,  home  a  few  days  later.    It  was  the  first 

you  might  leastways  get  something  for  your  time  he  had  been  home  since  the  accident  to 

folks,"  was  the  most  effective  argument.  Robbie,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  after  hng»- 

When  the  little  ones  whimpered  because  ging  the  child  into  a  crying  fit  was  to  ask 

the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  on  the  table  what  had  been  done  for  Jane  Hicks.    He 

fell  short  of  their  demands,  they  were  told  was  a  liberal,  free-handed  man  at  all  times, 

by  their  parents  that  their  sister  oould  get  and  just  then  in  a  mood  not  to  hare  thought 

them  lots  of  nice  things  and  would  if  she  it  too  much  if  half  his  estate  had  be.en  made 

only  loved  them.    In  a  word,  her  refusal  over  to  JElobbie's  preserver.    When  his  wife 

to  turn  her  heroism  into  its  money  equivalent  shamefacedly  told  him  that  Jane  had  not 

bad  been  represented  to  her  as  a  piece  of  even  had  her  shoes  replaced,  he  behaved  in 

mmatural  and  unfeeling  conduct,  with  so  a  very  unpleasant  manner.   He  would  n't  lis- 

much  persistence,  that  the  poor  girl,  wearied  ten  to  the  excuses.    Like  persons  of  energy 

oat,  had  at  last  b^un  to  wonder  if  indeed  generally  he  was  impatient  of  explanations 

it  were  not  so.    She  b^^  to  seem  to  her-  of  failures.    Here  was  a  thing  that  cried 

self  as  one  who  has  in  her  possession  a  pre-  out  to  be  done,  and  which  the  credit  of  the 

dous  jewel  which  she  selfishly  keeps  for  the  family   imperatively    required    should   be 

aeeiet  joy  of  its  beauty,  instead  of  taking  it  done,  and  it  had  not  been  done.    The  result 

to  the  jeweler  to  sell  for  bread  and  cloth-  was  that  when  business  called  him  away 

ing  for  her  needy  friends.    This  grand  gift  again  the  very  next  day  Mrs.  Hall  was  left 

which  by  rare  fortune  she  had  been  able  to  in  a  desperate  state  of  mind, 

freely  make  out  of  her  poverty,  had  glorified  She  was  still  in  the  same  mood  a  few  sf- 

her  life  and  given  her  a  new  content  with  temoons  after,  when  it  was  announced  to 

honelf,  in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  be  real-  hear  that  Mr.  Hicks  was  in  the  kitchen  and 
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^iould  like  to  8ee  her.   Upon  her  ^ipearanoe  tiie  pnovitioM  hed  been  sent    Beally  it 

that  worthy  opened  conversation  by  asking  could  not  be  expected  that  the  ahoold  lit 

affectionately  after  Robbie.    This  of  course  the  Hicks  suffer  from  want,  merely  becssae 

caused  Mrs.  Hall  to  refer  to  Jane  and  ex«  Jane  lived  there.    That  fronkl  be  ashang 

press  once  more  her  vexation  at  the  girl's  quite  too  much. 

refusal  to  let  her  do  anything  for  her.    Mr.  This  was  in  the  aftemooa.    The  miU  bsU 

Hicks  sympathized  with  her  warmly.  rang  at  half-past  six,  and  a  lew  minatei 

**  That 's  just  what  me  an'  her  mother 's  later  the  door  of  the  Hicks'  habitation  was 

been  telling  her  ever  since  the  savin'.    It  pushed  open  and  Jane  and  Maiy  Ann  en- 

ain't  dutiful  nor  it  ain't  right,  Mis'  Hall,  fer  tered. 

her  to  Stan'  in  the  light  of  her  family,  let  **  Dear  me,  what's  the  matter?"  exclaimed 

alone  her  own  lights  just  for  the  sakeo*  the  latter.    For  as  the  girls  entered  the  iKnt 

bein'  stuck  up  an'  carryin'  her  nose  in  the  thing  that  caught  their  eyes  was  a  barrel  ol 

air.    Seem 's  though  she  orter  not  be  let  do  flour  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a 

it  nohow.    I  ain't  never  got  low  nuff  to  beg  sight  than  which  few  could  have  been  moie 

an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  beg,  but  there  ain't  no  startling  in  that  household.    But  that  wis 

denyin'  we  do  need  things  down  to  the  not  all.    At  the  table  stood  Mr.  Hicks  slie- 

house,  and  bein'  as  yon  an'  Mister  Hall  ing  an  enormous  ham,  the  entire  family 

feel  kinder  beholden  to  Jane  I  don't  say 's  clustered  around,  and  the  smaller  ohildrsn 

I  should  feel  above  takin'  a  little  somethin'  jumping  up  and  down  with  exditenient 

kinder  on  her  account.    My  woman  was  *<  Oh,  Mary  Ann,"  breathlessly  volnntsered 

sayiu'  this  very  momin'  that  a  barrel  o'  one  of  the  latter.    ^Father's  been  up  to 

flour  an'  a  ham  now  would  be  a  Godsend."  Mis'  Hall's  and  she  sent  the  things  down 

« You  shall  have  them  this  very  after-  long  o'  what  Jane  did  a  savin'  of  the  baby, 

noon,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall,  with  a  oounte-  And  we're  goin'  to  have  a  slice  for  supper." 

nance  expressive,   it   must   be  confessed,  **  Goody  1 "  ejaculated  Maiy  Ann  ecstati- 

rather  of  aggressiveness  than  benevolence,  cally,  and  then  suddenly  dropped  her  voiee 

**  There 's  no  sense  in  Jane's  behaving  so  and  added,   **  But,  oh  Jane,  I  forgot,"  for 

and  I  won't  put  up  with  it  any  longer.   The  Jane  was  standing  stifly  by  the  door  where 

things  shall  be  sent  this  very  afternoon."  she  had  been  when  her  eyes  first  took  in  the 

Mr.  Hicks  applauded  her  resolution  in  high  scene. 

terms,  and  said  that  he  would  fix  it  all  '*  Father,  did  Mrs.  Hall  send  those  things?" 

right  with  Jane.    She  wouldn't  mind,  if  she  asked  in  a  tone  that  distracted  the  atten- 

once  the  things  had  been  sent    He  'd  war-  tion  even  of  the  smidlest  of  the  circle  from 

rant  she'd  eat  her  share.    Whereupon  he  the  cutting  of  the  ham.    Only  Mr.  Hiob 

went  off  and  Mrs.  Hall  soon  after  called  at  did  not  look  up  but  continued  at  his  task  ss 

the  grocery  and  gave  the  necessary  orders,  he  answered  doggedly. 

It  was  such  a  relief  to  get  the  matter  off  her  "  Yes,  she  sent  'em,  and  yon  can  like  it  or 

mind.    On  her  way  back  from  the  grocery  lump  it."    Jane  continued  to  stand  stiiBy 

she  met  Mr.  Gavitt  and  stopped  and  had  as  before,  a  few  moments.    Then  withoat 

some  conversation  with  him,  but  somehow  speaking  she  walked  to  the  window  and 

did  not  speak  of  what  she  had  just  done,  leaned  her  head  upon  the  glass  with  her 

though  she  was  angry  to  think  she  had  not,  back  to  them.    There  she  remained  motion- 

a  moment  after  she  had  left  him.    It  looked  less  so  long  that  the  children  had  once  more 

as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  it,  an  idea  which  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  ham. 

made  her  indignant.    Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Suddenly  her  form  shook  with  a  oonvut 

Hicks  had  said,  the  things  once  sent,  Jane  sive  sob,  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 

would  be  as  glad  of  them  as  any  one.    No  weeping. 

doubt  the  girl  had  already  repented  of  her  ^  Oh,  she 's  mean  I  mean ! "  she  sobbed 

refusal,  but  had  been  ashamed  to  own  it.  with  a  choked  voice. 

Moreover,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  was  not  The  children  looked  at  her  with  scsred 

to  Jane  necessarily,  but  to  her  family  that  uncomprehending  faces.     Mr.  Hicks  no- 
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meDtarily  mispeadan%  thd  cuttiug  of  the  ridng  as  she  spoke.    *'Poor  girl!  what  a 

ham  r^^arded  her  with  unconcealed  di^:ust.  ^ame  I    Come  Ada»  put  on  your  hat  and 

■'Mean  is  she?'*  he  ejaculated,  **  an'  this  we'll  go  down  together  at  once.    And  tell 

te  joieiest  ham  I  ever  set  eyes  on.    I  wish  Idichael  to  bring  his  wheelbarrow  to  take 

there  was  more  such  mean  folks,  I  do,"  and  the  wretched  things  away." 

with  a  contemptuous  grunt  he  returned  to  It  had  not  been  ten  minutes  since  Mary 

his  occupation,  dismissing  her  from  further  Ann's  sudden  exit  when  the  door  of  the 

netica  Hicks  house  re-opened  and  she  re-entered, 

Mn.  Hicks  expostulated  feebly,  '*  Do  stop,  followed  by  the  two  ladies,  all  in  their  even- 

father,"  and  in  the  same  breath,  ^  Don't  ing  siiks  with  soft  fine  wraps  thrown  orer 

tike  on  so,  Jane."  their  shoulders.    A  slice  of  ham  was  fiying 

But  Mary  Ann,  her  face  streaming  with  on  the  stove,  Mr.  Hicks  officiating  as  cook, 

sympathetic  tears,  after  a  moment's  irresoln-  while  the  children  stood  around  the  Tiying 

tion  seised  her  hat  and  rushed  out  of  doors,  pan  snifiSng  the  flavor,  of  which  there  was  a 

About  three  minutes  later  she  burst  into  plenty,  the  room    being  full  of   pungent 

lira.  Hall's  parlor  where  that  lady  and  Ada  smoke.    Jane  stood  in  the  same  attitude  as 

were  sitting.  before  at  the  window,  her  back  to  the  room. 

**  Why,  what 's  the  matter,  child  ?  "  ex-  She  was  making  no  protest,  but  the  droop- 

daimed  Ada  at  sight  of  her  tearful  face  and  ing  lines  of  her  neck  and  shoulders  and  the 

desperate  expression.  nerveless  way  in  which  one  arm  hung  by 

**  Oh,  Mis  Hall,  what  made  yon  send  them  her  side  bespoke  absolute  dejection.    With- 

things  7  "  cried  Mary  Ann  in  poignant  tones,  out  wasting  a  glance  on  the  other  members 

*Me  an'  Jane  just  come  home  and  found  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Hall  stepped  across  the 

'em.    An'  Jane  she  just  broke  down  a  cryin'  room  to  Jane's  side  and  touched  her  lightly 

as  though  her  heart  was  broke.    An'  she  on  the  shoulder,  saying. 

Mid  you  was  mean  to  do  it,  and  so  you  was  ''Jane." 

mean,  ma'am,  after  Jane  had  been  an'  saved  At  this  unexpected  voice  the  girl  started 

your  baby.     Say,  ma'am,  won't  you  send  and  turned  a  white,  wet,  utterly  miserable 

right  oil  an*  fetdk  them  things  away  quick,  face  toward  the  speaker, 

'lore  they  get  to  eatin'  'em.    Oh,  do  please,  "  Jane  "  repeated  Mrs.  Hall  more  softly, 

ma'am,  for  Jane's  a  goin'  on  as  if  she  had  n't  for  it  smote  her  conscience  to  see  how  the 

got  a  friend  in  the  world."  girl  had  taken  it  to  heart.    '*I  beg  your 

"  It  was  mean.    I  was  afraid  all  the  time  pardon.    It  was  mean  of  me  to  send  the 

it  was,  and  now  I  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hall  things  and  I  've  come  to  take  them  back, 

kying  down  her  work  with  a  conscience-  You '11  forgive  me,  won't  you?  There,  there, 

stricken  air.  my  dear,  I  can't  bear  to  see  such  a  brave  girl 

"  What  in    the    world  have  you   been  cry,"  and  with  the  words  she  kissed  her  on 

doing?"  cried  Ada.  both  cheeks. 

Then  Mrs.  Hall,  who    had    not   before  Her  own  eyes  were  shining  as  she  turned 

thought  best  to  mention  the  matter  to  Ada,  away. 

was  fain,  with  a  good  deal  of  shamefaced-  "I  s'pose  you  tbink  me  dreadfully  fool- 

bpss,  to  tell  her  what  she  had  done.  ish,"  said  Jane,  smiling  through  her  tears  as 

**  Well,  mother,  I  do  think  it  was  a  little  Ada  took  her  hand  and  gave  it  a  warm 

mean,"  said  Ada.    "It's  provoking  Jane  pressure, 

won't  take  anything,  but  it  was  rather  too  "  Ton  are  not  foolish  at  all/'  replied  she. 


bad  for  you  to  conspire  against  her  with  "  It  is  we  who  have  been  stupid  not  to  have 

her  father."  known  better." 

*"  I  don't  know  how  I  was  left  to  do  it.    I  Mrs.  Hall  had  turned  to  Mr.  Hicks,  saying, 

was  desperate,"  said  Mrs.  Hall  witli  a  de-  "  If  Jane  really  does  n't  want  the  things,  I 

moralized  air.  shall  have  to  take  them  back,"  and  at  her 

**  And  you  say  she 's  crying  and  taking  bidding  Michael  began  to  wheel  ont  the 

on,"  she  added,  turning  to  Mary  Ann  and  flour  barrel. 
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**  Ton  don't  mind  onr  leering  the  slice  in  did  yon  ?    He  must  have  thought  yoa  de- 

tiie  frying-pan  do  you,  Jane  ?  "  asked  Ada,  serted  him  shamefully." 

**jt>ecause  it  would  make  us  feel  really  too  *' Don't  speak  of  it,  Ada.    You  did  nt  feel 

mean  to  have  to  carry  off  that  too,"  and  she  very  proud  of  your  mother  to-nightydidyoa?* 

laughed  so  brightly  in  Jane's  face,  slipping  "  I  always  do,"  said  the  girl  softly,  raising 

her  arm  around  her  waist  meantime  that  her  mother's  hand  to  her  lips,  for  she  s&w 

Jane  had  to  laugh  too.  that  she  was  really  hurt    ^You've  only 

Smiles  were  brought  to  the  children's  done  what  any  generous  person  would  hsre 
faces  by  the  promise  of  some  candy  to-  done.  Only  she 's  generous  too.  It'sacon- 
m<»Tow  to  make  up,  and  so  finally  when  the  test  of  generosities.  God  gave  her  the  ad- 
ladies  left,  there  was  nobody  in  the  family  vantage,  and  seeing  she  is  bound  to  keep  it 
except  Mr.  Hicks  who  was  unhappy,  and  we'll  have  to  submit  gracefully.  It's  no 
he  iiad  the  satisfaction  of  having  secured  at  disgrace  to  be  beaten  by  such  a  noble  giri 
least  obe  solid  supper  by  all  his  trouble.  as  she  is,  I  'm  sure  of  that" 

^  Well  I  well  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall  with  Whom  should  they  find  on  getting  boone 

a  long  sigh  of  relief  as  Ada  and  she  were  but  Mr.  Gavitt,  and  Mrs.  Hall  insisted  on 

walking  home,  Michael  trundling  bis  barrow  making  a  clean  breast  of  the  business  to 

in  advance.    ''When  we  tell  him   about  him  also.     ''The  only  thing  I  cant  get 

this,  I  think  even  your  father  will  have  to  over,"  she  said  later  as  they  were  talking  it 

submit  to  the  inevitable.    That  Jane  is  a  over,  "is  that  Jane  is  so  poor.    She  really 

terrible  girl."  needs  so  much  what  I  want  to  give  her. 

"  She  ia  a  splendid  girl ;  I  have  fallen  dead  That  makes  it  seem  such  a  pity." 

in  love  with  her  tonight,"  answered  Ada  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  on  the 

warmly.  lesson  she  taught  me  that  night,"  said  the 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  po  end  that  way  minister.    "  It  seems  to  me  that  she  knovs 

myself,"  said  her  mother.    "  But  I  don't  very  well  what  she  is  about.    For  the  very 

believe  I  ever  felt  cheaper  in  my  life  than  reason  that  she  is  so  poor,  and  has  so  little 

ordering  Michael  to  take  those  things  away,  to  brighten  her  life  and  elevate  her  thoughts, 

I   did  n't  expect  I  should  ever  come   to  for  thoee  very  reasons  she  needs  the  full  in- 

that."  spiratioii  and  exhilaration  that  comes  from 

"  Oh  dear  I "  laughed  Ada,  "  I  shall  die  giving  and  receiving  not  again.    Poor  as 

laughing  thinking  of  that  old  scamp  Hicks'  she  is,  your  rewards  would  take  from  her 

blank  face  when  he  saw  the  provisions  going,  more  than  they  would  be  worth  to  her.    She 

Mother,  you  did  n't  pick  out  a  very  credit-  has  chosen  the  better  part" 

able  confederate  in  your  plot  against  Jane,  Edward  BelUmf. 
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G|  NOTHER  weak  place  in  our  adminis-  that  of  any  other,  is  of  couTBe  only  an  approz- 

/I    tration  of  criminal  law  i^  in  the  irre-  imation  to  justice;  but  it  would  seem  that 

/J1  sponsible  power  given  to  the  judges  we  might  make  a  much  closer  approxima* 

\|     over  the  duration  of    terms  of  im-  tion  than  we  do. 

prison  men  t.  The  statutes  only  crudely  outline  the  du- 

The  administration  of  criminal  law,  like  ration  of  terms  for  various  crimes.    For  in* 

lit  would  be  unjust  If  T  did  not  say  that  the  In-  ^^^<^^f  *^ere  is  a  statute  of  Illinois  whidi 

splnttion  to  this  article  and  the  one  in  the  preceding  says  a  sentence  for  robbery  may  be  for  one, 

number  of  Good  Company,  grew  out  of  a  week  spent  or  any  number  of  years  up  to  fourteen.  For 

in  the  Wisconsin  state  Prison, tinder  the  instruction  i.      ..i   .    *_    .4. 'i.  ^1 *v^ 

of  the  w,rd.n.  Hon.  H.  N.  Smith,  .nd  Prtaon  Com-  ""•"I*  ^?''?  "''«°* «»  ««»"»*  «y  ^'^J  *"» 

missionary  Hon.  G.  W.  Bnrehard.  same    minimum  and  manmum  are   pre* 
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seribed— -one  to  fourteen  years.    For  arson  adopted  from  the  fictions  of  his   dream. 

Bentences  may  run    from  one  to  twenty  Judges  are  susceptible  to  this  influence  as 

years.  well  as  jurors.    Judges  have  their  moods 

The  statute  is  the  merest  charcoal  sketch  and  tenses  and  (it  is  impossible  that  it 

of  jostice.    The  filling  up  of  that  sketch  is  should  not  be  so)  persons, 

left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges.    We  Now  it  is  out  from  the  midst  of  all  these 

want  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  eyils  passions  of  the  court-room  that  sentences 

resulting  from  this  method  of  administnir  come.    Ihe  fact  of  guilt  may   be   justly 

tion  of  criminal  law  and  discuss  the  remedy  found,  but  the  award  to  it  will  come  out  of 

proposed  by  those  who  have  made  the  sub-  .the  luck  and  chance  of  the  moods  and  tem- 

ject  a  study.  pers  of  the  judge  regulated  only  by  the 

Except  incur  larger  cities,  and  not  always  crude  restrictions  of  the  statute.    It  is  a 

there,  there  is  no  division  between  civil  and  common  trick  of  the  shrewd  and  of   old 

criminal  business.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  offenders  to  plead  guilty  because  they  expect 

same  court  extends  over  both  departments,  to  get  a  lighter  sentence  than  they  would  if 

The  same  judge  sits — now  presiding  over  a  they  stood  trial.    They  expect,  and  in  very 

civil  suit — now  over  a  criminal  prosecution,  many  cases  certainly  they  are  not  mistaken, 

Even  if  one  has  not  practically  watched  this  to  get  a  few  years  in  their  favor  if  they  do 

method  of  administration  in  criminal  matters  not  disturb  the  passivity  of  the  judge, 

and  decided  against  it  he  ought  to  be  able  to  This  is  not  saying  that  a  judge  is  corrupt, 

see  that  the  probabilities  are  not  very  strong  it  is  only  saying  that  he  is  human.     It 

that  justice  will  be  done  in  it,  either  to  so-  should  be  apparent  that  sentences  ought  not 

eiety  or  to  those  accused  of  crime.    Crimi-  to  proceed  from  one  man  under   circum- 

nal  cases  are  regarded  as  a  nuisance  in  the  stances  that  are  obviously  an  almost  insu- 

way  of  the  civil  docket.  perable  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  justice. 

In  the  United  States  courts  a  trial  of  a  What  sentence  a  man  ought  to  havejobvf- 
post-office  clerk  for  tampering  with  letters  ously  depends  on  what  ihe  whole  msn  is.  It 
comes  on  between  two  civil  suits— oneinvolv*  is  only  ihe  fact  of  guilt  of  a  specified  accus- 
ing title  to  some  lucrative  patent  right  and  ation  that  primarily  comes  before  the  court 
the  other  the  obligation  of  some  town  or  at  all.  If  there  is  any  examination  into  the 
county  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thou-  character  of  the  accused  it  is  only  incidental 
sands  of  dollars  on  its  bonds.  — only  as  it  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 

The  judge  is  worn  out  by  labor  in  the  one  probability  of  his  guiltiness  of  crime, 

case  and  the  prospective  anxieties  of  the  A  judge  is  not  charged  with  the  duty  of 

other.  Now  the  difficulty  is  not  that  the  post-  finding  out  all  the  etements  that  have  en* 

office  clerk  will  not  have  a  fair  trial  in  this  tered  into  the  life  of  the  criminal   who 

crash  of  business,  but  that  he  will  not  get  a  stands  up  before  him  for  sentence.    If  he 

just  sentence — ^just  not  only  to  himself  but  had  the  disposition  to  engage  in  such  an 

to  society.  inquiry  he  has  not  the  time.    Other  cases 

Judges  are  not  beyond  the  passions  of  on  the  docket   wait   to   be   disposed   of. 

the  hour  that  rule  in  the  court-room.    One  Civil   business  crowds.     So,  with  just  a 

reason  why  we  have  such  strange  work  in  glance  at  the  panorama  of  the  few  acts  that 

the  verdiet  of  juries  is  that  the  courtroom  surround  the  crime,  the  judge  passes  sen- 

beeomes  for  the  time  being  a  little  world  of  tence  out  of  the  sum  of  the  impressions 

itself,  in  which  all  adjustment  with  the  they  ^ve  and  the  business  is  over.    The 

great  calm  worid  outside  is  lost.    One  of  prisoner  disappears  from  society.    Has  soci- 

the  most  strange  and  unpleasant  experi-  ety  taken  any  adequate  pains  to  procure 

ences  known  to  man  must  be  that  of  a  jury-  either  in  the  mind  of  the  sentenced  crimi- 

man  who  wakes  up  from  his  little  dream*  nal  or  in  its  own  mind  a  conviction  that  the 

lile  of  a  few  days  in  court  to  find  that  the  term  of  sentence  is  just  ? 

great  round  world  outside  is  rolling  on  re»  In  a  few  months  or  years  the  names  of 

morseloflsly  agamtt  the  conclusions  he  had  the  judge  and  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court 
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may  be  found  on  a  petition  to  the  Goyernor  some  foundation  in  the  mind  of  every  crimi- 

for  commutation  of  sentenoet  perh^pe  not  nal  for  a  belief  that  an  attempt  has  been 

because  new  evidence  has  been  found  but  made  to  administer  justice  in  his  case.  But 

because  of  a  new  perception  of  the  setting  how  much  of  such  foundation  has  it  laid  in 

of  the. old  eyidenoe  in  the  whole  character  the  mind  of  a  man  who  sees  another  at  his 

-of  the  criminaL    Society  is  accustomed  to  side  confined  for  only  two  years,  while  he 

growl  over  such  acts  of  the  judges  as  incon-  must  wear  out  a  dozen ;  who  sees  men  come 

sistent    They  are  probably  as  consisteut  in,  after  he  has  worked  out,  perhaps  with  i 

acts   as   the   judges   ever   perform.    The  fair  prison  record,  six  or  eight  years  of  his 

wonder  is  that  they  do  not  sign  a  petition  sentence,  and  then  go  out  two  or  four  yean 

for  a  modification  of  every  sentence  they  before  him  ? 

give.    It  is  rare. that  the  merits  of  a  case  are  if  such  a  man  resolves  to  be  even  with  the 

before  a  judge.    When  you  come  to  multi-  world  when  he  does  get  out,  has  he  not 

ply  the  evil  which  you  might  expect  would  thereto  been  duly  invited  by  society  ?   Is  it 

result  from  the  action  of  one  judge  by  the  strange  that  prisoners  speak  of  their  Ivek  in 

whole  number  of  persons  in  a  state  who  their  sentences? 

have  the  power  to  sentence  for  crime,  you  Here  are  men  serving  some  two  years  and 
get  something  that  passt's  conjecture — some-  some  seven  for  counterfeiting.  Now  coon- 
thing  that  can  be  seen  by  ordinary  vision,  terfeiting  is  a  well  defined  crime.  There  is 
Take  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  instance,  a  long  reach  of  intent  in  it.  It  becomes 
There  are  at  least  seventy  persons  in  that  a  very  grave  question  what  there  is  in  the 
state  who  have  the  power  of  sentencing  to  nature  of  such  a  crime  that  allows  a  vari- 
the  State  Prison.  That  is  probably  about  ation  of  five  years  in  sentences  for  it 
an  average  number  of  the  judges  having  Five  years  amount  to  something  in  a  man's 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  large  group  of  life.  They  are  a  weary  drag  in  State  Prison, 
western  states.  Here  are  sentences  for  assault  with  intent 

When  you  come  to  see  the  results  of  this  to  kill.    That  is  quite  a  definite  crime.    We 

system  grouped  together  in  the  State  Prison  can  get  quite  a  clear  conception  of  it.    At- 

you  feel  like  suggesting  a  mass  meeting  of  aault  with  intent  to  kill, 

judges   to  see   if  something  like  method  One  man  receives  a  sentence  of  one  year 

could  not  be  introduced  into  the  sentences  and  another  of  five  years.    Kow  perhaps  ve 

for  each  kind  of  crime.  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  latter  term 

If  the  moods  and  tempers  of  one  judge  was  too  short ;  if  so,  what  are  we  to  think 

vary   what  may  you  not  expect  from  sev-  of  the  former  ? 

enty  1    Well,  you  get  just  about  what  you  Four  years  for  larceny — six  months  for 

ought  to  expect    Here  is  one  man  sentenced  larceny,  the  latter  a  second  offense. 

for  three  years  and  another  man  for  twenty  Five  years  for  burglary — nine  months  for 

for  the  same  crime,  with  nothing  essential  burglary — two  years  and  six  months  for 

to  distinguish  the  one  case  from  the  other,  burglary,  the  last  a  second  offense. 

What  makes  the  difference  is  the  personal  These  last  statistics  show  curiously  the 

element  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  relative  estimate  of  the  deserts  of  different 

the  judges  who  pass  the  sentence  on  the  con-  crimes  in  the  minds  of  different  judges, 

viction  of  the  crime.    The  crime  in  the  above  Burglary  is  the  higher  crime  in  common  esti- 

case  was  heinous  in  the  view  of  the  one  mation  and  by  the  statute.    Tet  when  you 

judge,  not  quite  so  heinous  in  the  view  of  come  to  look  up  actual  cases  from  prison 

the  other,  or  one  was  wroth  and  the  other  statistics  yon  get  this  inversion — burglary 

was  cool  when  sentence  was  passed.  nine  months ;  larceny  four  years. 

Here  are  men  working  side  by  side  in  You  will  find  that  inversion  of  the  esti- 

the  same  shop,  one  sentenced  to  two  and  mate  of  the  deserts  of  crime  over  and  over 

another  for  twelve  years  for  horse  stealing  again  ;  as,  counterfeitinpfy  two  years ;  pass- 

— ^both  first  sentences.    Now  it  would  seem  ing  counterfeit  money,  five  years, 

that  society  is  under  some  obligation  to  lay  That  there  ought  to  be  inequalities  in  the 
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term  of  imprisonmeut  for  the  same  crime  has  forfeited  his  right  to  be'  at  large  as 

we  have  already  argued.  a  citizen,  a  great  mauy  things  ought  to  be 

The  difficulty  is  that  examination  into  the  taken  into  consideration  before  he  is  again 
matter  shows  that  the  existing  inequalities  allowed  to  resume  citizenship,  that  cannot  be 
in  the  term  of  sentences  are  not  an  expres-  brought  into  the  case  when  his  term  oi  sen- 
sion  of  justice,  but  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  tence  is  fixed  by  the  fiat  of  a  judge.  The 
judges  and  of  the  hap-hazards  of  criminal  man  may  be  better,  he  may  be  worse  than 
administration.  the  judge  can  determine  at  the  time  of  sen- 
Look  at  cases  of  this  kind.  A  boy  has  a  tenoe. 
genuine  order  for  $3.00.  He  puts  1  before  At  present  if  any  reforms  in  criminals  are 
the  3  and  gets  two  years  in  the  State  Prison  wrought  out  by  prison  discipline,  they  are 
for  his  crime.  Another  boy  goes  into  a  effected  not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite  of 
hank  and  draws  a  check  for  415.00,  upon  a  the  methods  by  which  criminals  are  com- 
jnan  who  owes  him  t35.00,  signing  the  debt-  milted  to  prison. 

or's  name  to  the  check.    Ue  gets  two  years  If  term  sentences  were  abolished  and  the 

in  the  State  Prison.  ticket  of  leave  and  ward  systems  were  sub- 

fiut  here  is  a  man  who  forged  right  and  stituted,  a  bureau  of  criminal  affairs  oould 
left  for  thousands  of  dollars  who  is  sentenced  bring  to  bear  an  incomputably  potent  in- 
to two  years  in  a  city  penitentiary,  thus  be-  flnence  for  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
ing  saved  the  pains  and  penalties  of  sentence  No  greater  injustice  could  be  perpeti'ated  by 
to  the  State  Prison.  such  a  bureau  than  now  proceeds  from  the 

Enough  1    This  is  but  a  specimen  of  tiie  arbitrary  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  % 

way  things  appear  when  you  look  at  the  ag-  single  judge. 

gregate  that  is  wrought  out  by  our  present  In  studying  up  this  matter  I  have  run 

huugling  methods.  across  this  curiosity  of  crime : 

The  remedy  proposed  for  this  state  of  A  man  has  been  sent  four  times  to  the 
affairs  seems  rational  and  feasible.  Let  Wisconsin  State  Prison  for  steding  a  cow. 
the  courts  simply  find  the  fact  of  guiltiness  Being  asked  why  he  did  not  steal  a  horse, 
of  a  specified  crime.  The  minimum  of  he  said  that  would  send  him  up  longer  than 
sentence  for  that  crime  might  stand  in  the  he  wanted  to  go  at  any  one  time.  The 
statute  as  now.  Let  all  things  else  be  dele-  statute  puts  the  maximum  for  which  sen- 
gated  to  commissioners  who  in  connection  tence  can  be  passed  for  stealing  anything  of 
with  district  attorneys  should  constitute  a  less  value  than  flOO  at  one  year.  He  says 
bureau  for  the  ^justment  of  justice  to  each  there  is  no  telling  how  high  up  men  will 
individual  case,  that  case  being  examined  swear  the  value  of  a  horse,  but  there  is  no 
retrospectively  to  its  remotest  point  and  danger  of  their  **  swearing  an  old  cow  up  to 
settled  prospectively  according  to  the  high-  a  hundred  dollars.''  He  says  he  can  get  the 
est  probabilities  upon  which  such  bureau  price  of  a  cow,  his  own  keeping  for  a  year, 
can  settle.  a  suit  of  clothes  and  five  dollars,  for  one 

In  other  words,  abolish  term  sentences  as  year's  work  in  prison,  and  he  thinks  that  is 

now  passed  by  the  courts  altogether,  and  doing  well  for  Aim.    The  abolition  of  term 

let  the  bureau  of  criminal  justice   deter-  sentences  would  relieve  society  of  that  kind 

mine  the  time  of  imprisonment  of  criminal  prank. 

When  by  the  commission  of  crime  a  ntaa  C.  Cavemo. 
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T  used  to  ptmie  me  as  a  boy,  when  I  granite,  gneiss  and  the  like,  began  ilidr  «i^ 

heard  of  the  marvelous  mines  of  gold  and  istence.    The  supposition  is  that  the  quaiti 

silver  found  in  Australia,  Africa  and  has  gradually  been  deposited  in  the  cncb 

the  western  pai-t  of  our  own  coontry,  to  by  water  saturated  with  silica,  of  which 

understand  how  the  discoverers  knew  when  quartz  is  composed ;  and  a  crack  thus  filled 

tliey  really  had  got  the  precious  metals.   I  up  is  called  a  quartz  <<  vein."    Along  with 

had  Seen  quartz  with  flakes  and  nodules  of  the  quartz  the  water  carried  gold  and  left  H 

yellow  gold  in  it,  which  could  not  be  mis-  scattered  all  through  the  vein,  but  scarcely 

taken;  and  I  knew  that  on  Silver  Islet,  in  ever  in  large  quantities.    When,  in  the 

Lake  Superior,  and  at  a  few  other  places,  course  of  the  crumbling  of  a  mountain  by 

silver  appears  in  a  white  metallic  shape  glaciers  or  lightning  or  the  ordinaiy  wear 

equally  unmistakable.    But  I  was  told  that  and  tear  of  frost,  sunlight,  rains  and  the 

*< native**  gold  or  silver,  as  this  unmixed  rest  of  the   destructive   agencies,  qnaiiz- 

metal,  recognizable  at  a  glance,  is  called,  reins  carrying  gold  are  groimd  to  pieces,  the 

was  rare;  that  the  usual  form  in  which  grains  of  gold  are  swept  down  in  the  beds 

it  occurred  was  mixed  with  other  metals  of  the  streams  along  the  gulches  and  mingle 

aud  earths  in  a  compound  called  an  *' ore";  with   the   drifted   pebbles.     This   golden 

and  that  this  ore  often  looked  as  common  gravel  forms  what  is  known  as  a  *<  bar,"  and 

and  worthless  to  an  inexperienced  eye  as  the  operation  of  washing  the  gold  out  of 

any  other  rock.    How,  then,  I  used  to  ask  the  gravel  is  **  placer-mining."    Where  a 

myself,  do  the  miners  know  the  rich  earth  vein  appears  upon  the  surface  it  is  said  to 

from  the  poor,  the  "pay-streak"  from  the  "outcrop,"  and  it  is  the  outcrop  that  the 

"  wall-rock,"  and  how  are  they  able  to  say  prospector  first  hits  upon.    To  an  untrained 

exactly  how  valuable  this  or  that  ore  is  ?  eye  this  outcropping  rock  hardly  looks  like 

Since   then    I  have  been  among  these  quartz  in  many  cases ;  perhaps  it  was  !m- 

mines,  and  have  learned  enough  to  answer  pure  to  begin  with, — impregnated  with  iron 

my  own  questions.  or  some  other  foreign  material.    The  once 

The  man  who  digs  the  gold  and  silver,  as  white  rock  is  yellow  and  rust-colored,  and 

a  rule,  does  not  know  the  value  of  what  he  has  become  honey-combed  under  the  action 

finds,  but  his  experience  teaches  him  that  of  the  weather  until  it  is  altogether  changed 

rocks  of  a  certain  appearance,  found  in  cer-  in  aspect    In  such  a  decomposed  quartz 

tain  situations  are  likely  to  be  valuable,  gold  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eye,  but  must 

Some  gold  can  be  seen  in  quartz  and  picked  be  detected  by  tests  which  shall  cause  the 

out  with  a  pen-knife.    There  is  a  small  gold,  if  any  is  there,  to  separate  from  the 

class  of  lazy  men  in  the  West  who  are  con-  quartz  and  make  an  exhibition  of  itself, 
tent  to  do  no  better  than  hunt  about  the        As  for  silver,  it  occurs  in  various  diffe^ 

ledges  and  "  coyote  "  out  the  yellow  specks  ent  ores.    Sometimes  it  is  found  like  gold 

in  this  way,  and  now  and  then  they  strike  a  in  veins   of  quartz   and  other  crystalline 

a  larpfc  nugget  embedded  in  the  glistening  rocks ;  sometimes  saturating  rocks  lying  in 

quartz.    But  this  is  not  the  scientific  and  strata ;  sometimes,  as  at  Leadville,  Colorado, 

profitable  way  of  mining.  mingled  with  other  minerals  in  beds,  which 

Quartz  is  a  white,  transparent  or  trans-  usually  occiu*  between  stratified  rocks  nn- 
lucent  rock,  made  up  of  crystals.  It  occu-  demeath  and  volcanic  overflows  above,  be- 
ptes  cracks  that  have  been  made  in  the  ing  derived  from  the  latter.  Usually  the 
earth's  crust  by  some  of  the  forces  which  silver  is  found  closely  associated  with  cop- 
have  acted  upon  the  rocks  in  their  cooling  per  or  lead,  and  generally  great  quantities 
from  the  state  of  heat  in  which  all  the  of  iron  are  also  present.  These  minerals 
foundation  rocks   of  the   world,   such  as  join  to  make  silver  ore  in  some  shape  or 
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otiier,  and  form  a  rock  or  earth  having  the  the  little  window  stands  a  row  of  empty 

peculiar  appearance  that  attracts  the  atten-  whisky  bottles  and  some  bitters  and  lini- 

tion  of  the  prospector  who  has  seen  such  ment.    The  table,  chairs    and   stools  are 

ores  elsewhere  and  who  notes  the  resem-  knocked  together  by  means  of  a  few  nails 

blance.  and  an  ax ;  the  cuisine  consists  of  copper 

Judging,  therefore,  that  he  has  found  a  pails,  tin  cupe  and  iron  kniyes  and  forks ; 
deposit  of  rock  containing  gold  or  silver,  the  library  of  a  pack  of  cards,  a  copy  of  the 
the  miner  takes  specimens  to  the  one  man  mining  code,  and  perhaps  a  well-thumbed 
who  can  tell  him  whether  he  is  right  in  his  copy  of  Bret  Harte's  *'  Luck  "  or  Mark 
judgment,  and  how  valuable  his  specimens  Twain's  **  Roughing  It."  I  once  found  By- 
are.    This  man  is  the  assayer.  ron's  poems,  Dickens's  '*  Nickleby,"  Shake- 

The  assayer,  then,  is  a  very  important  speare's  ^  Complete  Plays,"  and  an  old  mag- 
man  in  every  mining  town  or  camp  in  the  azine  as  the  entire  library  of  a  California 
mountains,  and  there  are  schools  where  young  mining  campj—could  they  have  done  better  ? 
men  are  taught  the  process  along  with  Among  the  first  men  to  hasten  to  such  a 
much  else  that  it  is  useful  to  know  about  new  camp  Ib  some  enterprising  graduate  of 
ores  and  the  methods  of  digging  them  out  an  eastern  school  of  mines  who  has  been 
of  the  earth,  separating  them  from  the  com-  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  his  newly 
panionship  of  worthless  minerals,  and  re-  acquired  learning  to  practical  use.  He  is  a 
ducing  them  to  a  shape  proper  for  coining  mere  boy,  perhaps.  His  hands  are  soft,  his 
into  money  or  molding  into  objects  of  tongue  unused  to  all  the  rough  phrases  and 
beauty  or  use.  The  most  noted  of  these  quaint  slang  of  the  diggings,  his  frame  so 
schools  is  at  Freiburg,  (zermany,  but  in  this  slight  that  one  of  those  brawny  miners  could 
country  many  colleges  have  departments  throw  him  over  a  cliff  with  one  hand.  But 
where  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering  they  are  glad  to  see  him,  and,  however  much 
IS  regularly  taught  they  may  laugh  at  his  greenness  in  mount- 

A  mining  camp  is  about  the  newest  and  ain  ways,  hold  in  high  respect  his  scientific 

roughest  place  in  the  world.    When  a  sue-  ability,  and  wait  with  ill-suppressed  eager- 

cessful  ^strike  "has  been  made,  that  is  rich  ness  for  his  report  upon    the   specimens 

silver  or  gold-bearing  rock  disclosed  in  any  which  they  have  brought  to  him  for  analy- 

locality,  no  matter  how  far  from  anywhere  sis,  impatient  to  hear  the  word  which  shall 

it  happens  to  be^  thither  rush  scores  and  make  them  rich  men  or  send  them  out 

hundreds  of  miners  and  other  restless  money-  again,  disappointed,  to  search  still  longer 

makers,  and  every  one  houses  himself  as  best  for  the  glittering  prise  the  rocks  so  effectu- 

he  can  until  lumber  can  be  sawed  and  other  ally  hide. 

regular  building    materials   be   prepared.  Our  young  assayer  builds  or  buys  a  rough 

Some  dig  little  caves  in  the  side^iill,  roofing  cabin,  like  the  rest,  and  proceeds  at  once  to 

them  over  in  front  with  a  sort  of  porch  and  make  him  a  furnace.    If  he  can  get  bricks, 

doorway ;  others  put  up  a  frame-work  of  so  much  the  better ;  but  I  have  seen  an  as- 

poles  and  stretch  their  tents  over  them,  lay-  sayer  two  hundred  miles  from  a  brick,  in 

ing  down  a  floor  of  slabs  and  banking  up  which  cases  he  uses  stones  and  mud.    His 

the  sides  with  dirt ;  some  haul  logs  and  con-  furnace  is  provided  with  a  good  draft,  and 

struct  square  cabins,  ten  or  twelve  logs  high,  contains  as  its  central  feature  an  oven  called 

This  is  the  dwelling  of  an  aristocrat,  but  it  a  **  muffle,"  where  the  cupelling  and  scori- 

has  only  a  rough  stone  fire-place  continued  fying  is  done  as  I  shall  explain  presently, 

outside  into  a  big  mud  and  stone  chimney  The  muffle  is  a  chamber  of  fire-clay,  about 

surmounted  by  a  corn-cob  structure  of  fag-  eight  inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  long, 

ots,  a  headless  barrel  or  an  old  powder  can-  much  like  a  section  of  flat-bottomed  drain- 

ister.    The  floor  is  dirt,  the  door  a  couple  pipe.    Meanwhile  the  young  man  has  set 

of  slabs  or  perhaps  only  a  pendant  gunny-  some  one  at  making  charcoal  for  his  fuel, 

sack,  and  the  bed  a  bunk  of  poles  covered  and  by  the  time  he  is  prepared  to  go  to 

with  hay  and  blankets.    On  a  shelf  above  work  this  is  ready. 
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He  has  also  brought  with  him  a  booking-  grains  luiiil  they  slide  betwewi  his  thunb 
board  or  a  mortar  upon  which  to  crush  his  and  finger  like  flonir. 
ores,  an  anvil,  several  dozens  of  soorif yersi  a  Fifteen  to  twenty  miaotes  will  nsiaUy 
mold  and  die  for  making  cupels,  tongs,  suffioe  to  produce  a  tea-cup  lull  of  dust  out 
bottles  of  acid,  several  scales  of  great  deli-  of  the  hardest  stones,  but  not  until  this  doil 
cacy  kept  under  glass  cases,  and  some  lesser  will  pass  through  an  eighty-mesh  sieve,whidi 
tools.  This  is  his  outfit,  and  it  makes  a  is  one  almost  as  finely  wov«n  as  a  lady's  hand- 
very  small  and  cheap  appearance  in  its  rude  kerchief,  is  the  assayer  satisfied  to  oease  his 
quarters.  Many  assayers  in  the  towns,  of  hard  labor.  The  finer  the  dust,  the  more 
course,  have  very  elegant  offices  and  elabo-  fusible  or  capable  of  wholly  melting  it  is,  and 
rate  arrangements ;  but  these  nabobs  do  not  upon  its  complete  fusion  depends  the  suo- 
come  into  my  stoiy.  oess  of  the  assay  as  an  accurate  test 
.  Now  he  is  prepared  to  begin  work  and  But  the  amount  of  ore  which  haa  bcea 
hangs  out  a  shingle.  Before  long  a  miner  powdered  is  far  too  large  to  be  carried 
comes  in,  bringing  a  salt-bag  full  of  frag>  through  the  furnace,  for  that  is  its  destine 
ments  of  stone  and  earth,  and  asks  that  its  tion.  The  sheet  of  paper  that  holds  it  is 
value  be  tested  according  to  those  scientific  therefore  taken  to  tho  balance  room,  and 
methods,  which,  when  pit)perly  managed,  perhaps'a  twentieth  of  tlie  whole,  a  thimble- 
admit  of  no  mistake  in  what  they  de-  f  ul  or  so,  is  put  into  the  ore-balance  agaiast 
velop.  one-tenth  of  an  assay-ton,  or  two  and  nine 

The  assayerfir&t  makes  a  careful  record  of  tenths  grammes,  the  piecise  weight  being 

the  specimen  and  assures  himself  that  it  is  ascertained  with  the  greatest  care.    This 

perfectly  dried.   If  there  is  more  ore  than  can  final  **  sample  "  is  now  placed  in  a  **  scori- 

well  be  handled  it  is  then  *'  sampled "  by  fier,''  (a  small  shallow  cup  of  fire-clay  or 

being  sprinkled  upon  a  soit  of  wide  grooved  some  other  refractory  material,)  and  mixed 

gridiron  where  a  portion  falls  through  and  with  20  to  dO  grammes,  according  to  the 

part  remains.    The  part  remaining  is  then  quality  ol  the  ore,  of  chenucally  pure  lesd, 

sprinkled  over  a  smaller  gridiron  and  so  on  a  portion  of  this  test-lead  being  saved  to  fas 

until  a  sufficiently   small    sample  is  left  placed  as  a  layer  over  the  surface  of  the  reit^ 

This  is  to  make  sure  that  the  portion  tested  to>getherwithafew  pieces  of  borax-glass,  us^ 

is  a  fair,  average   sample  of   the  whole  f ul  as  a  flus.    The  soorifiior  is  then  placed 

lot  in  the  arched  muffie  of  his  furnace,  where  it 

The  next  step  is  to  reduce  the  sample  to  is  subjected  to  red  heat,  carefully  though 
powder.  This  is  done  either  by  pounding  roughly  regulated,  and  is  allowed  to  remain 
it  with  an  iron  pestle  in  an  iron  bowl  or  until  a  thorough  fusion  has  taken  place,  pari 
*<  mortar,"  or  by  crushing  it  under  the  slid-  of  the  test-lead  having  then  become  rusted 
ing,  back-and-f orth  movement  of  a  heavy  or  oxidized,  forming  of  the  impurities  a  slsg 
round-faced  *'  muUer  "  of  iron  on  an  iron  which  covers  the  whole  surface  like  a  cake. 
plate,  the  nurf  ace  of  which  is  slightly  rough-  In  the  process  which  has  brought  this  result 
ened.  The  latter  process  is  the  favorite  about,  the  te6t4ead  in  melting  has  sunk  by 
one,  and  is  termed  *'  bucking  the  ore."  The  its  greater  weight  through  the  mineral  con- 
verb  '*  to  buck,"  whether  of  western  origin  tents  of  the  cup,  and  has  collected  all  the 
or  not,  certainly  has  a  comprehensive  and  gold  and  silver  on  its  wi^y,  forming  at  the 
what  might  be  termed  a  striking  meaning,  bottom  a  globule  or  "button"  composed  of 
It  signifies  to  resist  determined  opposition,  an  alloy,  or  chemical  mixtursi  of  lead  and 
and  to  resist  it  with  pertinacity.    A  man  precious  metals. 

bucks  against  the  law  when  he  appeals  his  Usually  the  assayer  has  some  idea  of  the 

case  to  higher  and  higher  courts ;  bucks  character  of  the  ore  he  is  at  work  upon,  and 

against  religion  when  he  is  unmoved  by  a  knows  pretty  well  whether  there  are  both 

sturdy  '^  revival " ;  bucks  at  faro  when  he  silver  and  gold  or  only  one  in  it    As  a  rals^ 

sits  down  and  gambles  all  night ;  bucks  ores  also,  the  ores  of  silver  are  pretty  free  from 
when  he  crushes  their  tough  lumps  and  hard    gold,  and  if  he  is  searching  for  silver  a)l  be 
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Imm  to  do  u  to  separate  ^e  lead  and  silyer  the  last  memento  of  the  ore-sample  -which 

in  the  button  to  know  what  proportion  of  has  been  so  thoroughly  subdivided,  the  num- 

the  latter  it  contains.-  ber  of  ounces  of  precious  metal  to  the  ton 

The  fusing  operation  just  described  hav-  of  crude  ore  represented.    This  involves  a 

iAg  been  completed,  the  scorifier  ia  taken  pretty  bit  of  mathematics  which,  though  in- 

oat  of  the  muffle  and  its  molten  contents  tricate,  I  hope  to  make  plainly  understood, 

are  poured  into  a  little  deep  mold.    Several  The  ''  assay-ton  "  is  the  unit  of  the  system 

of  these  molds  are  cast  together  into  an  iron  of  weight  in  testing  for  silver  and  gold. 

frame,  and  resemble  very  closely  the  house-  An  assay^ton  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  29,- 

keeper's  *'  gem  "  mold,  whence  issue  the  ru»-  166  grammes,  which  is  the  number  of  Troy 

set  delights  of  our  breakfast  tables.    When  ounces  in  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois, 

the  molten  material  is   poured  into  this  Therefore  one  milligramme  has  the  same 

mold,  the  button  falls  to  the  bottom  and  is  relation  to  an  assay-ton  as  one  Troy  ounce 

covered  by  the  glassy  slag,  which  when  cool  has  to  the  avoirdupois  ton.    Consequently, 

is  easily  detached  from  it  by  a  blow  of  the  having  found  by  weight  how  many  milli- 

hanmier  on  the  anvil.  grammes  of  silver  remain  fi-om  the  assay. 

This  done  the  button  is  ready  for  ''cupel-  (the  sample  having  been  determined  before 
lation,**  and  is  placed  in  a  cupel  which  has  the  test,  you  remember,  to  be  exactly  one- 
prerionsly  been  heated  to  redness  in  the  tenth  of  an  assay-ton)  you  know  just  how 
mnffle.  The  **  cupels  "  are  flat  cups  of  about  many  ounces  of  silver  there  are  to  the  ton  of 
an  iuch  diameter  and  a  third  of  an  inch  in  ore,  since  the  two  exactly  correspond.  The 
hight,  which  are  pressed  out  of  white  bone-  tenth  of  an  assay-ton  of  a  certain  ore,  for 
ash  by  means  of  a  brass  mold  and  hand  die  instance,  is  put  through  the  furnace  and 
and  may  thus  be  made  by  the  assayer  him-  yields  six  milligrammes,  which  is  sixty  mil- 
self  as  fast  as  required.  This  cupel  and  the  ligrammes  to  the  assay  ton.  As  the  relation 
button  having  been  deposited  in  the  muffle  of  the  milligramme  to  the  assay-ton  is  pre- 
the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  button  causes  cisely  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Troy  ounce 
a  rapid  change  in  the  character  of  the  lead  to  the  avoirdupois  ton,  a  simple  proportion 
contained  in  it,  a  portion  of  which  passes  up  shows  that  the  ore  carries  an  average  of  60 
the  flue  in  fumes  of  the  most  noxious  prop-  ounces  of  precious  metal  in  every  ton  mined, 
erties ;  but  the  greater  pai-t  is  absorbed  by  Should  any  gold  be  suspected  to  exist  in 
the  bone-ash  of  the  cupel,  leaving  the  gold  the  button,  the  "  parting  "of  it  from  the 
aud  hilver  free  in  the  shape  of  a  more  or  less  silver  is  accomplished  by  the  process  of  **  in- 
minute  shining  globule  in  the  bottom  of  the  quartation."  This  consists  in  adding  a 
cup.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  is  occu-  considerable  quantity  of  silver  and  re-fus- 
pied  by  this  operation,  and  the  instant  the  ing  in  a  cupel,  in  order  to  separate  the  par- 
last  trace  of  lead  is  gone  (and  the  assayer  tides  of  gold  so  that  the  silver  can  be  acted 
knows  it  by  the  ''  blick,"  or  appearance  of  upon  by  nitric  acid,  which  is  used  because 
rainbow  colors  over  the  sui'face  caused  by  it  is  powerful  enough  to  dissolve  the  silver 
the  rapid  alternation  of  the  red  and  yellow  all  away.  The  fusing  having  been  finished, 
oxides  of  lead),  the  cupel  is  taken  from  the  then,  the  metal  is  placed  in  a  little  porcelain 
famaoe  and  is  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  pan  filled  with  nitric  acid,  and  cautiously 
After  this  the  globule  is  weighed  upon  bal-  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  until  all  the  silver 
aoces  of  such  precision  that  they  will  accu-  has  disappeared.  Then  the  acid  is  thrown 
rately  determine  the  tenth  of  a  milligramme,  away,  and  the  gold  is  saved  by  decantation, 
which,  in  round  figures,  is  about  one  three-  as  the  chemists  say,  which  amounts  to  a 
hundred-thousandth  of  an  ounce.  Pluck  an  miniature  "  panning  out."  The  gold  reniaiu- 
eye-winker,  lay  it  in  one  of  thes6  pans,  and  ing  in  the  little  pan  seems  like  a  black  dust, 
the  beam  of  the  scale  will  sink  under  its  — black  because  the  grains  are  so  minute 
weight !  that  the  eye  is  unable  to  perceive  that  any 

It  remains  now  to  calculate  from    the  light  is  reflected  from  them,  and  it  is  the 

weight  of  the  silver  pin-head  remaining  as  reflection  of  the   light    that   causes  gold 
5 
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in  larger  quantities  to  gleam  yellow;  if  work  a  day  nor  his  children  after  him. 
you  put  it  under  the  microscope  you  Often  it  is  the  scene  of  bitter  disappoiDi- 
will  find  that  this  dust  of  gold  is  not  ment.  Mostof  the  tests,  however,  are  of  orei 
really  dust  in  separate  grains,  but  aeon-  known  to  be  valuable,  but  the  exact  worth  of 
nected  lace-like  net-work  of  gold  wires,  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain.  When  ore  is 
finer  than  any  gossamer  and  exceedingly  to  be  smelted,  also,  in  order  to  be  cast  into 
beautiful.  It  is  the  golden  skeleton  of  the  bullion,  the  assayer  must  first  determine  the 
button,  left  behind  by  the  acid  which  has  proportions  of  the  different  minerals  it  con- 
dissolved  the  silver  all  away  from  it.  The  tains  in  order  to  know  bow  much  lime  and 
last  step  of  the  work  is  to  anneal  this  gold-  iron  and  coke  to  mix  with  it  that  the  opera- 
lace  into  a  little  lump,  when  it  is  weighed  tion  may  succeed.  There  is  plenty  of  use 
and  its  amount,  and  the  value  of  the  ore  it  for  the  scientific  man  and  his  furnace  in  a 
repi-eseuts,  is  announced  to  the  expectant  prosperous  mining  camp,  therefore,  and  his 
miner.  business  is  a  profitable,  pleasant  and  healthy 
Such  is  the  way  the  gold  and  silver  seek-  one,, as  long  as  he  preserves  himself  agunsi 
4  ers  make  sure  of  their  wealth.  The  assay-  inhaling  the  lead  fumes  that  his  fire^ests 
er's  shop  is  sometimes  the  place  where  the  set  free  from  the  metals, 
poor  man  finds  that  henceforth  he  need  not  Ernest  IngenolL 
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HE  race  and  the  very  house  itself  are  through  the  mossy  roof  to  the  low,  unfin- 

cursed,"  said  Ezra  Hardy,  striking  his  ished  chambers. 

ax  into  a  log  with  all  the  force  given  "  1  wonder  what  the  Lord  expects  of  i 

to  muscle  by  an  excess  of  feeling,  man  with  three  generations  of  drunkards  to 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  try  to  be  look  back  on,  and  no  chance  in  life  but  to 

respectable;  everything  is  against  it,  and  dig  potatoes  and  cut  wood  year  after  year, 

when  Grod  and  man  are  on  one  side  there  *s  and  everybody  taking  it  for  granted  be  ain't 

precious  little  use  in  disputing  what  they  fit  for  anything  better  I "  he  went  on  in  his 

say."  soliloquy.    **  1  suppose  it 's  true  that  the 

He  was  a  stalwart  young  fellow  in  the  world  is  a  lottery  and  people  only  get  a  fair 

checked  shirt  and  blue  overalls  of  a  farmer ;  chance  when  they  happen  to  hold  the  right 

a  man  who  might  have  been  handsome  if  a  tickets." 

habitual  scowl  had  not  drawn  the  heavy  eye-  **  Well,  Ezra,"  laughed  a  girl's  voice  ao 

brows  too  low,  and  a  neglect  of  personal  ap-  near  his  side  that  he  started.    **  Are  yon 

pearance  allowed  a  superfluous  inch  of  care-  calculating  how  much  your  pile  of  wood  is 

,* ,    lessly  tossed  hair.    It  was  a  low,  unpainted  worth,  or  hpw  many  sticks  it  will  take  to 

farm  house  before  which  he  stood,  with  an  make  a  cord?" 

orchard  of  apple  trees  on  the  right,  and  be-  She  was  a  little  creature,  and  reminded 

.   ^yiind  it  thick  pine  woods,  their  edges  fringed  you,  at  first  glance,  of  a  bird — a  sparrow, 

with  birch  like  nature's  lace  work.  with  her  quick  impulsive  movements,  or  a 

•  ga'Tlie  scene  would  have  delighted  the  eye  starling  if  you  looked  at  her  jetty  hair  and 

oh  an  artist,  but  like  the  cottages  of  the  eyes.     There  was  an  attempt  at  artistic 

Eiig)|iBi-' peasantry  its  picturesqueness  did  effect  in  her  dress,  in  a  shawl  of  scarlet 

not  answer  all  practical  purposes,  for  the  plaid  thrown  carelessly  over  her  shoulders, 

walls  of  the  house  were  rotten  under  the  evidently  more  for  show  than  warmth, 

woodbine,  and  the  rain  could  find  its  way  "No,  not  exactly.   I  suppose  you  would  n't 
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believe  I  ever  have  &  thought  beyond  such  detected.    ''Well,  what's  the  use?    What 

things,"  he  answered,  with  a  hai'shness  that  has  a  man  like  me  got  to  live  for  ?  " 

was  the  overflow  of  bitter  thoughts.  '*  Oh,  I  'm  not  blaming  you,"  said  Barbara 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  widely  in  sur-  carelessly.   '*  I  dare  say  you  're  a  good  deal 

prise.   *'  Why,  how  cross  you  are !  of  course  happier  for  not  being  ambitious.    If  people 

yoa  may  have  deep  reflections  if  you  want  dou'l  expect  too  much  of  the  world  they 

to.    I  dare  say  your  mind  was  wandering  don't  get  so  awfully  disappointed.    But  I 

among  the  heaveuly  bodies.    But  honestly,  must  go  in  and  see  yom-  mother.    Mrs.  Hey- 

Ezra,  no  matter  if  you  did  look  doleful  just  ward  wants  her  to  do  some  sewing." 

now  J  don't  believe  you  ever  have  such  Ezra  looked  after  her  with  pain  and  a 

blue  times  as  I  do."  kind  of  tender  admiration  struggling  to- 

''  Don't  you,  Bai'bara  ? "  listening  to  her  gether  in  his  face.    ''  She  hurt«i  me  more 

as  oue  would  to  a  child's  fancies,  an  indul-  than  anybody  else  could  if  they  tried,"  he 

gent  smile  coming  into  his  eyes.  said  to  himself.    "  And  the  worst  of  it  is 

^  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "            *  she  don't  do  it  out  of  any  ill-will  but  because 

'*  Oh,  because,"  with  a  pettish  shrug  of  she  cares  too  little  about  me  to  undei*staud 

her  shoulders,  ''the  world  and  I  never  get  me.    No  matter  what  she  does  I  can't  hate 

along  very  well  together.    I  want  to  enjoy  her ;  I  only  love  her  the  more." 

life  and  make  something  of  my  voice —  When  did  he  not  love  Barbara  Warren  ? 

Ezra,  I  am  sore  I  can  sing  I — and  isn't  it  He  remembered  her  years  ago  a  little  creat- 

craelof  fate  to  keep  me  buried  in  this  stuffy  ure  at  school,  making  herself  his  boyish 

little  town  ?  *'  idol  with  her  tyrannical  coquetry,  her  toss- 

'^  It  is  too  bad  if  you  want  to  go.    But  if  ings  of  the  curly  rings  of  hair  and  arch 

yon  had  a  different  life  at  home — "  he  did  glances.    In  those  days  he  was  a  kind  of 

not  dare  say  a  home  of  your  own — "  could  n't  dumb  watch  dog,  always  at  hand  when  she 

you  be  contented  ?  "  needed  him,  never  intruding  himself  when 

**  No,  of  course  not,"  she  said  impatiently,  he  was  not  welcome,  sometimes  surly  and 

*^  Don't  you  see,  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  obstinate  but  always  faithful.    She  took  it 

settling  down  anywhere?  I  want  to  fly  like  as  a  matter  of  course.    '*  Poor  old  Ezra," 

an  eagle,  and  only  stop  to  rest  when  my  she  would  have  said,  '*  he  is  rather  stupid 

wings  fail  me."  but  I  'm  fond  of  him."    And  Ezra  was  one 

"  Tell  me  what  yon  would  like  to  do,"  he  of  those  who,  as  to  their  better  natures,  are 

said,  chipping  the  end  of  the  log.    **  You  wholly  silent.    He  had  a  low  self -estimate, 

aay  you  can  sing  and  of  course  I  know  that,  and  the  town  verdict  that  the  Hardys  would 

bat  what  good  would  it  ever  do  you  ?  "  never  rise  from  the  ditch  into  which  they 

"  GJood  1   Think  what  it  implies ;  money,  had  been  cast  by  inherited  vice  and  weak* 

admiration,  crowded  theaters,  gas-light  and  ness  kept  him  defiant.    Yet  he  longed,  how 

flowers,  ecerylhing !  Oh,  Ezra,  I  would  give  passionately  he  only  told  himself  in  whom 

ten  years  of  a  tame  life  like  this  for  five  of  alone  he  confided,  to  be  like  other  men.  •  A 

that.    But  yon  don't,  you  can't  understand,  man  with  some  stay  or  anchor  in  the  world 

Yoii  are  so  contented  with  your  farm  work  to  keep  him  steadfast,  as  a  happy  home,  a 

and  going  to  the  store  to  smoke  in  the  even*  wife  to  whom  he  waft  everything,  might  be. 

ing,  that  you  don't  realize  anybody's  want-  His  most  religious  feelings,  because  deepest 

ing  more.    I  wish  as  little  would  •  satisfy  and  most  sacred,  spent  themselves  on  Bar* 

me! "    She  never  guessed  the  cruel  stab  she  bara  Warren.    Was  she  worthy  of  them? 

was  dealing,  and  Ezra  was  too  self-con-  According  to  a  dispassionate  view,  no; 

trolled  to  show  that  he  winced.  judging  with  love's  divine  unreason,  no  one 

''You  are  sure  I  want  nothing  beyond  can  tell.    Her  character  had  plenty  of  ^ngle 

di^ng  in  the  ground  and  my  three  meals  a  and  glitter  but  scarcely  the  ring  of  pure 

day,"  he  answered  slowly,  with  an  under-  metal.    She  was  not  insincere,  but  her  nat- 

oorrent  of  bitterness  in  his  voice  which  an  ure  was  not  deep  enough  to  comprehend 

ear  trained  by  finer  sensibilities  would  have  another  which  needed  more  sounding.    She 
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was  easily  satisfied  with  showy  artificial!-  look  and  nenrons  manner,  had  gained  the 

ties ;  the  pomp  and  clap-trap  of  the  stage  reputation  of  being  of  better  clay  than  the 

would  have  delighted  her  more  than  nature's  Hardy  family  into  which  she  had  stepped, 

most  beautiful  piiases.    With  no  more  than  and  did  all  she  could  to  foster  the  belief, 

a  common  school  education  she  was  versatile  Ko  one  spoke  of  her  otherwise  than  as  ^  Poor 

and  parrot-like  enough  to  have  caught  cor*  Mrs.  Hardy/'    Every  one  agi  eed  that  it  was 

rect  speech  and  ideas  beyond  her  surround-  a  mercy  when  her  husband  died,  killed  in  s 

ings  from  books.    She  was  an  orphan  and  saloon  broiL 

half  servant,  half  companion,  to  Mrs.  Hey-        Ezra  went  out  into  the  starlight  with  & 

ward  who  kept  the  great  boarding-house  on  strange  thrill  in    all  his  frame  an<i  oDe 

the  hill,  and  as  people  said,  '*  It  was  a  piece  thought  swelling  in  his  heart  until  he  felt 

of  good  luck  that  did  n't  come  to  eveiy  girl  suffocated  by  it.    *'  When  he  chose  a  wife  1 " 

alone  in  the  world  to  be  taken  into  such  a  and  the  words  fanned  a  gigantic  resolution 

good  home."  into  life.    Why  (should  he  not  be  a  man  a&d 

That  night  as  Ezra  went  in  to  supper,  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  drunkenness  sod 

his  mother  began,  '^J.  should  n't  think  Mrs.  theft  that  was  on  him  by  inheiitance?  Be- 

Ueyward  would  keep  Barbara  Warren.    A  memberad  disgrace  could  be  swept  asido^ 

good,  steady  girl  to  do  the  work  is  needed  back  into  the  past,  he  could  fight  down  hli 

there  and  she  is  such  a  fly-away  thing  I    She  demons  of  bitterness  and  pride  and  become 

seems  to  feel  as  if  the  ground  was  n't  quite  pure  enough  to  mate  with  a  woman.    Then, 

good  enough  for  her  to  walk  on."  when  he  had  a  home  ready  to  offer  her,  pe^ 

'*  Oh  no,  mother,  you  only  imagine  that,"  haps  Barbara  would  come  and  let  him  spend 

answered  Ezra  a  little  anxiously.   *"  She  does  his  life  in  making  her  happy.    He  saw  the 

more  work  than  a  dozen  of  those  Irish  girls  cost  at  which  he  was  to  buy  his  ha^^iness 

who  hardly  know  their  right  hand  from  and,   weighing  it  coolly,  accepted  it    He 

their  left.    And  then  she  thinks  of  so  many  knew  well  the  old  defiance  would  come  back, 

bright  things,  trims  the  parlors  up  with  the  absolute  discouragement  and   loss  oC 

brakes  and  puts  little  bouquets  on  the  dinner  heart   that   made  him  desperate,  but  the 

table  beside  the  plates !    The  boarders  like  mood  was  on  him  when  the  divine  in  us 

it  and  take  to  her  wonderfully."  overmasters   the  human  and  makes  man 

It  was  one  of  his  secret  thorns  that  his  scorn  the  impossible.    A  new  vigor  of  hope 

mother  cherished  a  prejudice  against  Bar-  sprang  up  within  him  the  next  morning 

bara,  and  perhaps  fed  it  with  the  jealousy  when  he  awoke  and  remembered  the  oom- 

of  a  small  feminine  mind,  when  she  found  pact  he  had  made  with   his  better  sett, 

her  son  was  making  the  girl  his  ideal  of  Others  noticed  the  change  before  long,  and 

womanhood.  wondered  if  Ezra  Hardy  would  really  make 

**  Well,  what  you  can  see  in  her  to  stand  something  after  all. 
up  for,  I  never  could  understand,"  she  went        How  he  worked  that  summer !    To  be 

on.    **  One  comfort,  she 's  too  flighty  to  take  sure  he  was  only  a  day  laborer  on  the  larger 

up  with  a  steady  fellow  like  you.    If  ever  farms  about,  but  with  hands  as  well  as 

you  marry,  Ezra,  do  try  to  use  a  little  com-  heart  animated  by  a  new  resolve  every 

mon  sense,  instead  of  love,  in  picking  out  stroke  told,  and  with  a  desire  that  was  al- 

your  wife.    You  see  what  love  brought  me  most  pathetic  to  become  a  gentleman,  if  it 

to."  were  not  too  late,  he  read  books  from  the 

Ezra  made  no  answer.    His  mother  some-  library  far  into  the  night   and   guarded 

how  made  him  feel  that  she  was  an  exceed-  his  hitherto  careless  speech  with  a  pains- 

inp^ly  badly  used  individual  in  having  been  taking  severity.    His  reading  was  not  al- 

decoyed  into  marriage,  and  that  he  in  com-  ways  of  the  best  selection.    Sometimes  he 

mon  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  to  blame,  waded  through  an  abstruse  scientific  woik 

notwithstanding  the  important  fact  of  his  with  dogged  pei-severance  and  at  the  end 

not  having  been  in  existence  at  the  time.  half  despaired  at  his  own  stupidity  in  not 

Mrs.  Hardy,  by  virtue  of  a  pale  delicate  understanding  it,  not  knowing  he  lacked 
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only  the  neoeasiury  elementary  stepe  which  bods,  only  she  did  n*t  want  anything  said 

led  ap  to  iL  about  it,  and  so  now  every  night  after  the 

Still,  taking  it  altogether,  the  effort  made  dishes  are  done,  I  go  up  to  her  room  to 
up  in  mental  discipline  for  what  it  failed  in  practice.    And  I  'm  so  happy  1  ** 
otherwiBe.    For  months  he  lived  in  a  state  **  I  am  glad  of  it.    Perhaps  the  world  is 
of  feverish  effort.     A  little  money,  a  good  growing  a  little  brighter  for  us  all." 
name  and  an  education,  and  then,  he  told  As  tliey  separated  at  the  gate  she  glanced 
himself  exultantly,  he  should  be  ready  to  at  him  with  a  sudden  impulse  and  said, 
live.    His  mother  looked  on  in  a  kind  of  *'  Ezra,  how  you  've  changed  lately  1    I  de- 
wonder.    He  never  told  her  his  plans,  she  clare,  you  are  really  handsome  1"  and  had  for- 
would  not  have  understood  if  he  had.    Still  gotten  it  the  next  minute  while  he  went  home 
she  could  appreciate  practical  improvements,  tingling  with  delight  to  his  finger  ends, 
and  was  a  little  gentler  and  less  fretful  The  summer  glided  imperceptibly  into 
when  the  garden  was  free  from  weeds  and  autumn  with  warm,  drowsy  days,  a  soft 
the  roof  had  a  new  coat  of  shingles.    Bar-  stillness  in  the  air,  and  a  glory  of  golden-rod- 
bara  fluttered  in  and  out  sometimes  twice  a  fringing  the  walls  and  fences.    £zra  was 
week  on  errands  for  Mrs.  Hey  ward,  and  oonfident  and  rejoiced  in  his  strength.    He 
though  she  laughed  and  joked  with  Ezra  wondered  that  he  had  been  discouraged  so 
she  never,  by  chance,  alluded  again  to  her  long  until  another  revolution  in  his  life 
ambitious  plans,  and  his  heart  grew  light  came  which  quite  bewildered  him.    Barbara 
18  he  felt  she  had  given  them  up  and  was  stopped  at  the  gate,  where  he  was  standing, 
ready  to  settle  down  in  a  home-nest  of  her  one  night  as  she  hurried  past, 
own.    He  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  a  '*  Thank  you,  but  I  have  n*t  time,''  she 
general  law  must  be  without  exception  and  said  in  answer  to  his  invitation  to  go  in.    **  I 
that  the  fact  of  her  being  a  woman  must  am  going  down  to  the  dressmaker's  for  some 
make  her  a  domestic  one.    As  well  expect  work  she  is  doing  for  me." 
the  cuckoo  and  sparrow  to  follow  the  same  **  You  are  always  in  a  hurry  nowadays^ 
maternal  instincts  simply  because  they  are  I  have  n't  seen  you  for  a  week." 
both  provided  with  beak  and  feathers.  *' Well,  if  you  knew  why  you  wouldn't 

One  night  at  twilight  he  overtook  her  on  blame  me,*'  she  answered.    *'  Perhaps  I  'II 

her  way  from  the  post-office  with  a  pile  of  tell  you,  but  you  >Yon't  breathe  it  to  a  soul, 

letters  for  the  house.    She  was  humming  will  you  ?  '* 

softly  to  herself  a  popular  little  air,  but  **  No,  of  course  not,"  a  little  wonder  and 

broke  off  when  she  saw  him,  bursting  im-  uneasiness  growing  in  his  mind, 

petaously  into  the  thought  that  was  at  the  ^  Well,  Miss  Salmi  says  my  voice  is  worth 

moment  on  her  mind.  cultivating  and  if,  when  I  am  ready  to  sing 

''Ezra,  did  I  tell  you  about  Miss  Salmi,  in  public,  I  will  do  it  under  her  direction, 

and  how  she  is  teaching  me  to  sing  ?  "  she  will  take  me  away  and  educate  me." 

**  No,  indeed.    Who  is  she  ?  "  Ezra  shrank  back  for  an  instant    It  was 

**  One  of  the  summer  boarders  at  the  house,  a  blow  that  would  have  staggered  a  weaker 

One  day  I  thought  they  had  all  gone  to  ride  man. 

and  Mrs.  Heyward  was  out,  so  I  took  my  *'  And  you  are  going,  when  ?  Shall  you 

time  to  sing  and  screamed  until  you  'd  have  never  come  back  ?  " 

thought  the  roof  would  come  off.    Jn  the  **  Going  next  week,  vnth  her,  and  coming 

very  midst  of  it,  when  I  was  trying  to  give  back  ?  Oh  that  *s  a  thing  of  the  future, 

a  trill  an  I  had  heard  Miss  Salmi  do  it,  she  Wlien  I  'm  rich  and  famous,  perhaps.    Don't 

appeared  in  the  door  and  said — Ob,  I  never  tell  1 "  and  with  a  light  laugh  that  would 

•hall  forget  it ! — *  Why,  child,  you  have  the  have  seemed  too  cruel  if  it  had  not  been  so 

voiee  of  a  bird  1 '    Was  n*t  that  lovely  ?  "  entirely  thoughtless,  she  was  gone. 

''Yes,  and  true,  too,"  said  Ezra,  heartily.  He  stood  silent,  gripping  the  gate  with 

"And  what  else  ?  "  both  hands,  and  then  a  name  that  never  be- 

"  Oh,  she  offered  to  give  me  singing  les-  fore  passed  his  lips  in  supplication  was  wrung 
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from  his  soul.    "  Oh  €iod ! "    After  a  while  matter  if  she  did  n't  understatid,  if  I  could 

he  walked  slowly  out  and  down  the  street,  only  feel  her  hand  on  my  head  and  know 

The  house  would  haye  suffocated  him,  his  the  pitied  me  as  a  child  might  I "   He  vsb 

mother's  querulous   nothings   driven  him  '^drunken  Hardy's  "son,  what  help  was  then 

wild.  on  earth  to  keep  him  from  the  living  death 

As  he  passed  a  low  drinkiiig  den,  a  speo-  of  sin  ?   Nobody  would  stretch  out  a  fasiKl 

imen  of  which  almost  any  small  place  even  to  save  him — ^waa  there  refuge  and  strength 

can  boast,  he  saw  two  men  stagger  out,  ob-  anywhere  ?  Just  then  a  woman's  poweif ul 

liyious  to  anything  external.    Surely,  there  voice  rose  from  the  house  in  a  strain  of  mn- 

was  no  memory  left  in  their  stupefied  brains  sic,  ''  Lift  thine  eye8,  Oh,  lift  thine  dyes," 

of  sorrow  or  misfortune.    He  turned  his  own  with  strength  enough  in  it  to  rouse  a  faint 

steps  thither,  and  the  devil  entered  into  him  and  dying  soul.    It  was  Carolyn  Salmi,  bat 

and  all  good  angels  fled.     That  night,  for  to  Ezra  the  sound  came  from  no  human 

the  first  time  in  his  life,  Mrs.  Hardy  let  her  throat  bat  was  a  heavenly  trumpet  call  to 

son  in  so  far  gone  in  the  last  stages  of  intox-  victory.    **  O  Chrbt,  pity  me  1 "  broke  from 

ication  that  he  only  knew  enough  to  stagger  him  when  the  music  ceased.    He  lay  there 

to  bed.     When  he  woke  and  realized  his  with  strange  images  passing  panorama-like 

fallen  hopes  he  could  have  shrieked  in  de-  before  him.    He  saw  the  hopeless -world 

spair,  but  there  was  a  refuge  in  forgetfulness,  weighed  down  by  sin  and  misery,  and  IX- 

and  he  sought  his  comforter  and  day  after  vine  pity  making  the  last  sacrifice  for  it  ''I 

day  sat  stupidly  in  the  bar  room.    He  knew  don't  wonder  He  died,"  he  moaned,    **! 

he  was  miserable,  but  it  was  rather  the  would  die  myself  to  save  anybody  from  the 

shadow  of  some  forgotten  evil  than  a  present  pains  of  hell  I  've  been  through  this  we^ 

pain,  to  a  clear  intellect  which  could  grasp  Lord,  save  me  1 "  Through  his  own  shame 

its  import    His  mother  forgot  her  old  com-  and  loss  of  self-control  a  pity  for  humanity 

plainings  as  the  woman  and  mother  wera  surged  over  him.    At  that  moment  be  could 

roused  in  her  by  the  presence  of  a  real  sor-  not  have  lifted  his  hand  to  combat  any  wrong 

row,  but  her  entreaties  were  lost  on  him,  and  done  him  alone — he  would  have  pitied  the 

the  neighbors  whispered,  **  Like  father,  like  one  who  could  do  it  too  much.    Strange 

son.    I  wonder  he  has  done  well  so  long,  that  when  what  we  call  reality  fails  us  we 

with  the  Hardy  blood  in  his  veins."  should  cling  with  firmer  faith  to  tliat  vhicfa 

One  night  he  had  been  drinking  less  than  is  seen  only  by  the  spiritual  eye  1  The  world 

usual  and  came  out  partially  sober  but  weak  had  rejected  Ezra,  he  felt  a  stranger  and 

as  a  child.    Unconsciously  his  steps  turned  alone,  but  in  that  moment  stretched  out  his 

toward  the  Heyward  farm.    She  might  not  arms  to  Almightiness  and  was  received, 

be  gone;  he  could  be  near  her  once  more  After  a  spiritual  struggle  the  practical 

even  though  he  had  made  himself  too  vile  to  question  arises  of  what  is  to  be  done.    Ezra 

see  her.  There  were  bright  lights  all  over  the  knew  well  his  first  duty  was  to  faee  his 

house ;  the  boarders  were  having  a  gay  even-  mother's  reproachful  looks,  her  quemloos 

ing.    He  crossed  the  orchard  and,  utterly  complainings,  and  the  neighbors'  distrust 

weary,  lay  down  near  the  wall  and  hid  his  and  curiosity.    He  must  begin  again,  and 

face  in  the  grass.    The  dew  cooled  the  bum-  he  rose  and  went  weakly  home, 

ing  heat  of  his  forehead,  the  darkness  seemed  People  said  Ezra  Hardy  had,  or  seemed  to 

to  pity  and  wrap  him  about,  and  the  crick-  have,  religion,  but  they  had  no  faith  he 

ets  chirped  mournfully  as  if  they  understood  would  ever  keep  it,  and  his  mother  grudg- 

his  hopelessness.    Tears  came  into  his  eyes  ingly  "^  hoped  it  would  last" 

and  sobs  shook  his  frame.    He  was  so  wholly  Ezra  said  very  little,  but  lines  of  suffe^ 

alone  1  His  mother  could  understand  tangi-  ing  came  into  his  face  and  made  him  lodt 

ble  disgrace,  but  she  could  not  enter  into  the  an  older  man.    He  was  very  patient  with 

deepest  feelings  of  a  soul  tried  to  its  utmost  his  mother,  for  since  his  own  resolutions 

"  And  Barbara  wouldn't  care,"  he  groaned,  suffered  wreck  he  had  been  charitable  to  all 

**  because  she  never  loved  me.    Ah,  but  no  sin.    Barbara  Warren  had  gone,  and  after 
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s  letter  or  two  to  Mrs.  Heyward  no  one  Well,  she  did,  and  everything  went  on  welL 

baard  from  her.  She  said  my  voice  was  thin  but  I  could  do 

Time  flies  swiftly  and  it  was  over  a  year  wonders  with  it  by  skill  and  practice,  and  I 

^m  her  going  when  Ezra  heard  her  name  was  happy.    We  had  music  from  morning 

again.    He  sat  in  the  kitchen  scraping  an  till  night.    Carl  Inman  came  in  to  sing ; 

ax  handle  smooth,  while  old  Mrs.  Masters  he  was  a  tenor.    She  had  known  him  all 

vho  knew  all  the  town  news  gossiped  with  her  life,  but  when  I  had  known  him  a 

his  mother.    A  sentence  caught  his  ear.  week  we  loved  each  other. 

*<  Did  you   know  Barbara  Warren  had  ^  Only  a  month  ago  he  asked  me  to  marry 

oome  back  again  ? "  him,  and  when  I  told  her  she  stormed. 

*^  No  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy  startled,  She  said  I  was  an  ungrateful  creature  to 

ind  looking  involuntarily  at  Ezra.  give  np  my  art  in  that  way— but  what  did  I 

*<Ye8, 1  was  np  there  last  night  and  Mis'  care  for  music  beside  him? — and  that  hlb 

Heyward  told  me  all  about  it    'Seems  she  'a  was  only  flirting  with  me.    It  was  his  nat- 

quarreled  with  that  singer  that 's  been  edu-  nre ;  he  would  never  marry.    I  was  half 

catin'  her  and  had  to  leave,  and  now  she 's  crazy.    I  went  away  from  the  house  the 

such  a  flne  lady,  and  her  health 's  so  broke  next  morning  and  came  here,  and  she  cao- 

down  she 's  no  way  of  gettin'  a  livin'.    Mis'  not  know  where  I  have  disappeared  to." 

Heyward  says  she  can't  keep  her."  '^  And  he,  the  man,"  said  Ezra  quietly. 

Ezra  put  down  his  work  and  went  out.  '*  Did  you  leave  no  word  for  him  ?■" 

His  mind  was  in  a  whirl,  but  one  thought  ^No,  I    was    blind,    beside    myself.    I 

came  uppermost.    **  She  needs  a  friend  and  thought  then  perhaps  she  was  right  and  he 

vhat  one  has  she  but  me?  *'    So  that  night  was  only  amusing  himself,  and  now  I  have 

after  the  work  was  done  he  put  on  his  bet-  done  it  I  can  never  go  back.    It  is  all  over." 

ter  clothes  and  went  to  see  her  at  Mrs.  Hey-  She  sank  back  wholly  apathetic.    She  was 

ward's.  too  crushed,  too  much  in  need  of  comfort 

The  lady  showed  him  to  the  little  sitting-  for  Ezra  to  think  of  his  own  misery, 

loom  and  left  them  alone.    Barbara  lay  on  He  left  her  though  she  begged  him  to 

the  sofa,  and  in  the  second  that  elapsed  be-  stay,  and  promising  to  come  again  went  to 

fore  she  knew  he  was  there  Ezra  saw  with  a  Mrs.  Heyward,  and  began  abruptly : 

pang  that  she  was  a  different  person  from  ''  Will  you  let  Barbara  board  here  till  she 

the  former  creature  of  fire  and  impulse,  is  better  or  something  else  turns  up  for 

An  air  of  fashionable  ease  and  well-fitting  her  ?  " 

garments  clung  to  her,  but  her  face  was  ''Why,  yes,"  she  said  hesitating,  "if  I 

pale  and  listless.    At  sight  of  him  she  sprang  was  sure  I  should  get  my  pay,  but  I  can't 

up  with  a  flash  of  the  old  energy,  caught  afford  to  do  it  for  nothing  and  she  has  n't 

both  his  hands  and  began  to  cry.  any  money." 

''  I  might  have  known  you  'd  come  to  me,  ^  See  here,  can  yon  keep  a  secret  from 

Ezral   I've  no  friend  left  in  the  world  1"  everybody  to  your  dying  day?  Well  then. 

The  man  placed  her  back  in  her  seat  with  I  will  pay  you  for  her  and  she  must  never 

his  awkward  bands  as  gently  as  a  woman  know  it.    Make  her  think  her  company  is  a 

could  have  done,  and  said  as  one  would  great  thing  for  you." 

soothe  a  child,  It  was  a  bargain.    Ezra  knew  his  secret 

**  There,  tell  me  all  about  it."  was  safe,  but  the  woman's  demureness  never 

**0h  let  me  1 "  she  cried.    '<No  one  has  let  him  guess  she  saw  his  love,  and  with  a 

cared  to  listen  here — I  am  only  a  burden —  feminine  love  of  romance  wished  she  could 

but  if  I  could  tell  you  I  should  feel  so  see  the  end.    It  came  soon.    With  the  June 

much  better.    It  can  all  be  put  into  so  few  weather  faint  roses  came  into   Barbara's 

words!"  cheeks.    She  clung  to  Ezra  more  than  any 

She  sat  up,  a  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  her  one,  and  he  felt  her  growing  dearer  to  him 

bands  clasped  nervously  together.    ''  You  every  day.    Reason  as  he  might  a  spark  of 

Inow  Miss  Salmi  was  to  teach  me  to  sing,  hope  would  flame  up  in  his  hearty  and  he 
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almost  trembled  to  think  life  might  be  raiaed  no  one  showed  greater  strength  or 
kind  to  him  after  all.  fearlessness  than  Ezra  Hardy.  They  re- 
One  morning  he  started  to  the  raising  membered  afterwards  that  he  could  not 
of  the  great  Simpson  barn,  and  crossed  lots  have  been  well  that  day,  for  he  spoke  to  no 
to  call  at  Mrs.  Heyward's  on  the  way.  As  one,  though  John  Simpson  overheard  htui 
he  came  up  from  the  orchard  Barbara  sat  exdaim  once  as  to  some  one  at  his  side, 
by  the  window,  and  his  heart  was  so  light  ^  Christ,  save  me  from  myself !  *'  He  walked 
that  morning  that  he  stole  up,  like  a  boy,  to  across  timbers  light-footed  as  a  cat,  but  at 
surprise  her.  When  he  was  within  a  foot  the  last  when  only  a  few  more  blows  re- 
of  her  and  had  a  view  of  the  whole  room  he  maiued  to  be  struck,  they  saw  him  waver  in 
paused  involuntarily  as  a  man's  step  came  mid-air,  and  then  fall  with  a  cra^  to  the 
over  the  piazza,  and  a  handsome  young  earth. 

stranger  walked  in.    Barbara  looked  up,  When  they  took  him  up  he  was  quite 

shrank  back,  then  gave  one  ciy  '^  Carl  1 "  dead,  but  with  a  look  of  such  peace  on  his 

and  was  in  his  arms.  face  that  they  wondered,  believing  his  last 

Ezra  turned  sick  and  faint  and  walked  moment  must  have  been  one  of  terror.    No 

away  unseen.    He  understood  it  all,  and  one  understood  more  of  his  death  than  tiiey 

what  her  happiness  implied  for  him,  but  had  his  life,  though  some  few  were  saddened 

too  stunned  to  think  or  feel,  he  went  me-  by  it,  and  Barbara  Warren  wept  at  his 

ehanically  to  his  day's  work.  funeral  the  day  before  her  marriage  with 

Men  said  that  when  the  great  barn  was  Carl  Inman.                            Z.  K,  Black. 
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JENCING  out  Texas  in  the  Southwest,  igan  still  offer  considerable  tracts  of  pro- 

the  West  of  opportunities  for  working  ductive  land  held  by  railroads  and  speea- 

people  is  practically  the  Northwest,  lators,  tii-ed  by  taxes,  within  the  price  rang^ 

J   And  the  Northwest  is  much  modified  of  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  on  long  time. 

of  late  years.    There  has  been  a  popular  re-  But    the    migratory  multitude    of   to-day 

survey  of  sections.    Now  it  embraces  north-  jumps  the  West  of  forty  years  i^o.    Its  eje 

em  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Da-  is  one  of  long  range,  often  to  its  loss,  going 

kota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  northern  farther  from  large  markets  and  paying  more 

Missouri.     Ohio,    Indiana   and    southei*n  for  lands.    Nursed  by  economy  upon  a  fo^ 

Michigan  have  been  radically  eliminated  ty-acre  farm  in  New  England^  the  emigrant 

from  this  industrial  buImUvIsou  ;  while  Illi-  drives  his  dreams  through  nothing  less  than 

nois  barely  laps  over  the  edge  by  courtesy  hundred-acre  fields  of  wheat  and  com  on 

as  holding  the  hub  of  the  railroad  wheel  fresh  prairie  soil.    It  seems  to  him  that  if  it 

which  trundles  the  western  grist  to  market  is  good  to  go  west,  it  is  better  to  go  far 

He  has  come  to  be  a  very  eccentric  man  west.    So  he  moves  west  or  northwest  from 

of  the  East  who,  starting  westward  to  in-  Chicago.    And  the  older  he  is  the  farther 

habit  a  new  home,  buys  a  ticket  for  Ohio,  he  is  disposed  to  pnsh  out.    The  frontier 

or  Indiana  or  southern  Michigan ;  or  even  breezes  make  sport  with  many  gray  beards; 

Illinois  outside  of  Chicago,  and  there  simply  and  the  story  of  migration  told  by  many  a 

to  change  cars.    Yet  these  semi-old  states  plow-holder  hundreds  of  miles  west  of  the 

present  some  inviting  opportunities  for  new  Missouri  river  is  the  tale  of  a  grandfather, 
settlement,  even  by  the  agricultural  poor.        The  states  which  hedge  the  Mississippi 

and  especially  by  the  manufacturing  classes,  south  of  St.  Louis  are  as  far  west  as  Wis- 

while  southern  Illinois  and  northern  Mich-  consin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  their  soil  as 
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good  and  their  location  incomparably  better  acres  to  the  person  comes  the  home  con- 
for  large  commerce  with  the  world.  But  sumption  of  the  one  million  engaged  in 
these  form  no  part  of  the  intelligent  emi-  i^cultnre  and  of  the  five  and  a  half  mil- 
grant's  West— no  part  of  the  West  of  pres-  lions  othei*wise  engaged,  while  fully  one- 
ent  power — ^no  part  of  the  West  of  rapid  half  the  growth  remains  for  export.  With 
progress  to  higher  power — ^no  part  of  the  the  more  perfect  tillage  which  comes  with 
West  wherein  the  church  and  the  school-  denser  settlement  and  smaller  farms  the  82,- 
house  are  encouraged,  the  right  of  opinion  520,000  acres  may  be  forced  to  double  their 
respected,  and  decent  poverty  given  the  harvests.  (Any  one  familiar  with  the  slip- 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  And  not  till  this  shod  methods  on  many  large  western  farms 
leopard  changes  its  spots  will  the  gentle  knows  that  this  promise  is  not  a  rash  one.) 
and  the  peacefully  energetic  of  humanity  These  acres  may  thus  support  double  the 
afiFectionately  sti*oke  its  beautiful  body  and  number  at  present  furrowing  them,  double 
ait  down  to  be  safely  at  home  in  its  pres-  the  present  quarter  million  of  manufacturers 
ence.  Southern  Missouri  retains  the  mark  and  other  five  and  a  quarter  million  depend- 
of  the  beast  in  a  million  acres  of  good  gov-  ents  of  their  section,  and  furnish  for  export 
emment  land  uncalled  for  after  almost  sixty  double  their  present  magnificent  quota  of 
years  within  the  Union ;  and  subsidized  the  9825,000,000  worth  of  exportable  bread- 
railroads  hold  there  another  million  acres  stufb  and  grovisions.  And  estimating  ex- 
which  the  prudent  home-seeker  does  not  ports  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  crops,  with  a  mar- 
stop  to  put  hut  upon.  gin  still  for  necessary  imports,  these  acres 

Finding,  then,  the  present  West  practi-  appear  capable  of  maintaining  at  home  four 
cally  limited  to  the  Northwest,  how  nearly,  fold  the  present  population  of  this  modified 
it  becomes  pertinent  to  ask,  is  this  West  West ;  that  is,  20,000,000  in  place  of  its  0,- 
working  up  to  its  capacity  ?  After  cabins  600,000 ;  or,  four  to  every  five  aci'es— one  to 
for  its  quota  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  an  acre  and  a  quarter. 
Europeans  seeking  American  homes  this  What  then,  can  this  prescribed  West  do 
season  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  half-mil-  for  future  wheat  and  com  crusades  ?  Why, 
lion  now  exchanging  Atlantic  for  Western  if  every  acre  and  a  quarter  of  these 
homes,  what  opportunities  remain  to  it  to  317,000,000  may  feed  and  clothe  an  inhabi- 
offertbelarger.throngs  to  come  with  another  tant,  then  the  population  possible  to  this 
season  and  annually  to  follow  ?  For  times  section  is  278,000,000,  or  more  than  six  tiroes 
warrant  prophecy  of  protracted  migration,  the  present  population  of  the  entire  country, 
foreign  and  domestic  It  comes  with  the  This  is  not  an  extravagant  figure.  True, 
resumption  of  .business  at  home  and  its  loss  the  ratio  of  population  wonld  then  some- 
abroad.  Americans  remove  in  good  times ;  what  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
Europeans  in  bad.  land ;  but  this  unbroken  prairie  region's 

The  states  and  parts  defined  above  as  the  productiveness  would   much  more  exceed 

West  have  an  area  of  347,000,000  acres,  vnth  that  of  the  Islands,  with  their  mountains  of 

but  trifling  discount  in  unproductive  land,  old  red  sandstone,  Grampion   Hills,  Welsh 

On  the  basis  of  the  latest  state  reports  and  fastnesses  and  the  vast  untillable  fens  of 

careful  estimates,  the  present  population  of  Ireland.    Of  what  percentage  of  fruitage 

this  area  is  6,500,000,  or  but  one  inhabitant  too,  does  not  their  system  of  landed  monop- 

— man,  woman,  or  babe— to  every  tract  of  olies  and  ducal  estates  rob  those  countries, 

fifty-three  acres.    Of  this  area  only  32,520,-  The  farm  products  of  young  Kansas  alone 

000  acres  are  under  actual  cultivation ;  and  in   1877  reached  a  value  of  166,386,547. 

much  of  this  so  lacks  fair  tillage  as  to  cur-  This  was  an  advance  above  eleven  per  cent, 

tail  its  products  within  fifty  per  cent  of  on  the  previous  year,  and  warrants  the  esti- 

its  possibilities.    Thus,  with  one  inhabitant  mate  of  increase  for  70  at  twenty-five  per 

to  fifty-three  acres,  we  find  the  inhabitant  cpnt  over  77.    This  raises  her  farm  products 

thriving  on  the  minimum  products  of  five  this  year  to  $82.083,184 — but  few  millions 

acres.    Out  of  this  neglected  patch  of  five  less  than  the  annual  gold  and  silver  product 
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of  the  entire  country.    Yet  iu  78,  of  her  hawk  valley*    No  part  of  it  is  more  bama 

61,840,000  acres,  Kansas  had  under  cultivar  than  Utah  waa ;  what  kindly  cultivation  te 

tbu  only  6,600,000 — one^ighth  of  her  area,  wrought  in  Utah  it  may  work  almost  sny^ 

Veiily  the  farm  is  the  natural  defense  of  where.    Then  there  is  Texas,  which  brougjit 

this  country.    Nothing  but  the  fact  that,  into  the  Union  no  dower  of  public  lands^ 

within  these  hard  years,  the  West  has  stead-  with  an  uncultured  kingdom  in  its  anus, 

ily  footed  up  her  annual  income  from  her  It  is  larg;er  by  Switserland  than  England, 

four  great  farm  staples — wheat,  com,  cattle  Scotland,  Ireland  and  France,  yet  banng 

and  hogs — ^to  $025,000,000,  while  these  stay-  few  beyond  one  million  inhabitants  sf^aiiut 

ing  qualities  in  the  East  have  fallen  to  $175,-  their  80,000,000.    Having  ]  52,000.000  acm 

000,000,  can  well  account  for  the  West's  of  good  land,  more  by  a  fourth  than  the 

better  wrestle  with  the  pressure  following  great  center  of  the  old  West,  which  Ohio, 

the  panic.    And  from  73  to  79  her  indebt-  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois  were,  its  pop- 

edness,  per  thousand  people,  has  been  only  ulation  little  exceeds  one  third  that  of  the 

thirty  per  cent  of  similar  indebtedness  at  latter  State,  and  its  subdued  acres  number 

the  East.  less  than  five  millions--one-thirtieth  of  its 

But  the  West  as  herein  set  down  is  but  a  .  sui-face.    If  one  million  thrive  upcm  one> 

fraction  in  area  of  the  great  West,  the  pos-  thirtieth  of  its  surface  so  barbarously  tilled^ 

sible  West,  the  West  that  will  be.    The  Texas  alone  is  a  possible  corral  for  a  future 

latest  report  of  the  United  States  Land  De-  50,000,000.    Nor  does  any  class  of  lands 

partment  reveals  the  Government  still  pos-  noticed  include  above  a  morsel  of  the  west* 

sessed  of  724,311,477  acres  of  surveyed  lands,  em  empire  still  in  the  hands  of  land-grant 

And  it  does  not  expend  money  in  surveying  railroads.    Of  even  these  there  were  add 

large  tracts  of  waste  land.    Its  lines  are  last  year  2,500,000  acres,  or  two  copies  of 

limited  to  regions  generally  ai*able  or  min-  Delaware. 

eral.    Nor  do  its  surveys  push  far  ahead  The  simple  catalogue  of  landed  vacancies 

of  the  probable  demands  of  frontier  settle-  west  should  stagger  the  pent-up  souls  who 

ment ;  sometimes  even  falling  behind.    For  think  this  country  is  being  crowded  with 

example,  western  portions  of  Kansas  and  European  and  Celestial  toilers,  and  that 

Nebraska  are  still  without  section  comers ;  room  enough  will  not  remain  for  the  few 

as  also  much  of  Dakota.    The  lands  sur-  American  children  who  escape  the  American 

veyed,  but  unsold,  lie  mainly  west  of  the  aversion  to  little  children.    Why,  on  the 

Mississippi    river.     They   must   also   lie  basis  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter  for  each  in- 

mainly  outside  of  the  West  herein  considered,  habitant,  the  eighteen  hundred  million  acres 

since  they  cover  twice  its  entire  area.    This  of  now  idle  land  in  the  grand  West  would 

bit  of  public  domain  now  in  market  is  a  roaintainthe  astonishing  population  of /our- 

trifle  larger  than  ten  New  Englands  and  ten  teen  hundred  milium  people — ^three  and  a  half 

New  Yorks  combined,  while  the  unculti-  tiroes  the  vast  horde  of  all  China  after  a 

vated  acres  of  ray  limited  West  would  con-  growth  so  old  its  beginning  has  been  forgot- 

tain  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  and  leave  ten !    But  the  apostles  of  Maltbus  will  not 

a  handsome  prairie  selvage  on  all  sides.  concede  this  as  a  possibility.    Then  clip  tlis 

But  I  have  used  my  small  shot  first.    Op-  area  of  300^000,000  acres  for  waste  land; 

portunities  increase  with  inquiry.    There  re-  still  1,100,000,000  folks  are  provided  for,  and 

main  of  government  lands  yet  unaurveyed  25,000,000  '*to  carry."    But  on  two  acres 

one  billion  and  ninety-one  millions  of  acres,  of  good  land  per  head  (no  theorist  can  ask 

Compared  with  the  prairies  much  of  this  is  more)  the  capacity  of  the  grand  West  of 

certainly  rough  and  difficult  tb  domesticate ;  this  country  then  even  rises  to  750,000,000. 

but  little  of  it  is  rougher  or  more  sterile  When  infamy  and  intolerance  shall  aban- 

than  large  regrions  upon  which  Europe  nour-  don  the  vast  homesteads  they  have  nsniped 

ishes  a  large  population,  or  more  uninviting  throughout  the  South,  it  will  be  interestiag 

than  some  of  the  oldest  sections  of  our  own  to  inquire  what  advantages  that  section  also 

country.    Much  of  it  is  sister  to  the  Mo-  offers  to  those  better  homesteaders,  industiy 
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•ad  inteUigwioe.     Now   it  is  practically  lines  alone  running  north  and  west  fran 

under  quarantine  against  settlement;  but  Ckicago  compelled  to  add  eight  thousaiid 

the  revolyer  cannot  always  keep  closed  this  cars  this  season  to  their  freighting  f aoili- 

gatewayto  wealth  for  millions.    The  Cav-  ties;  her  lumber  product  aggregating  4,500,- 

alier  must  drop  old  habits  sometime  and  000,000  feet ;  one  prairie  state  alone  manu- 

hand  over  to  the  Puritan  whatever  of  his  facturing   agricultural   implements   worth 

heritage  he  fails  to  make  good  use  oL    His  928,000,000 ;  one  firm  rolling  out  20,000  f  aim 

10  not  a  civilization  which  will  always  resist  ws^ns  a  year,  some  of  them  rolling  as  far 

the  fine  grinding  of  a  church  with  a  con-  as  Europe,  Africa  and  Australia ;  six  thou- 

gcienoe  and  a  school-house  with  an  idea  in  sand  reapers  of  a  single  pattern  sold  in  a 

it.    The  North  will  not  perpetually  retain  single  state  for  79 ;  western  fui-niture  and 

its  unwilling  monopoly  on  progress*    The  farm  tools   affording  luxury  and  profit  in 

march  of  Massachusetts  into  Mississippi  ii  Europe;  western  brands  of  flour  upon  kings' 

inevitable;  it  is  tiie  destiny  of  progress,  tables;  twenty  factories  of  Limburger  cheese 

But  since  the  masterhood  of  slavery  was  in  one  Wisconsin  county ;  watches  of  the 

worse  than  its  bondage^  naturally  it  dies  West  keeping  time  for  the  exact  world ;  her 

hardest — dies  last.    Then,  many  millions  ol  wage-earners  receiving  twenty   per   cent, 

people  will  find  future  homes  on  southern  more,  and  saving  nearly  one  hundred  per 

toil ;  while  the  capacities  of  many  of  the  old  cent,  more,  than  those  of  the  East  through 

north  states  are  as  yet  but  half-tried.  Look-  cheaper  homes   and  food ;   manufacturers 

ing  all  waysy  I  think  I  foresee,  in  the  cen-  enabled  to  pay  well  and  keep  a  profit  through 

turies  to  come,  an  easy  residence  beneath  the  abundance  and  contiguity  of  the  raw 

oar  flag  for  fully  an  even  grand  aggregate  iron,  timber  and  coal  whence  to  fashion 

of  one  thousand  millions— one  billion  of  ho-  their  work ;  and  favoring  all,  thii*ty  per  cent 

msn  beings.  less  taxes  per  capita  than  at  the  East. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recount  the  pres-  Surely,  the  West  claims  no  opportunities 

ent  weight  of  the  West  in  agriculture,  man-  to  come  for  which  she  does  not  give  ample 

ufikctures^  highways  and  labor,  beyond  per-  warrant  in  her  past  and  progressing  achieve- 

mitting   them   to   throw   light  upon  the  ments.    Her  prosperity  has  resumed;  the 

untaken  chances  ^  out  West,"  for  its  pres-  steady  grumbler  has  swapped  his  six-yeaz^ 

ent  handful  is  the  root  of  its  hope  for  a  f  ut-  old  whine  for  a  new  and  improved  whistle ; 

are  armful.    I  therefore  briefly  notice  that  even  the  violent  communists  are  unhorsed 

the  most  reliable  estimates  place  the  value  by  the  great  harvests.'  The  Mississippi  jet- 

of  com  alone  for  70  in  the  com  region  alone  ties  have  moderately  aided  her  commerce  in 

of  the  West   at   $300,000,000;  the  wheat  one  quarter;  but  the  promised  Canadian 

alone  of  its  more  northern  wheat-belt  alone  canal  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario 

at  1260,000,000 ;  her  marketable  stock  at  wiU  greatly  revolutionize  her  transportation 

t200,000,000 ;  sales  of  public  and  qnasi-pub-  and  invite  her  heavy  exports  to  sea  in  her 

lie  lands  at  11,000,000  acres ;  growth  by  im-  own  bottoms. 

migration,  domestic  and  foreign,  at  600,000.  But,  though  some  of  the  forces  which  con- 
To-day  there  is  more  wheat  growing  west  of  tribute  to  greatness  are  peculiar  to  the  West, 
the  Mississippi  than  the  entire  country  pro-  she  will  not  forget  her  liberal  borrowings  of 
doced  twenty-five  years  ago.  Western  roll-  mental  and  moral  beauty  from  the  East,  nor 
ing-mills  yield  more  railroad-track  in  '79  the  many  advantages  and  accomplishments 
than  during  the  six  next  preceding  years ;  peculiar  to  the  East,  but  will  continue  to 
nifnois  producing  one-third  of  all  the  steel  find  her  chief  glory  in  contributing  to  the 
nils  manufactured  within  the  United  States,  glory  of  the  Common  country.  And  when 
one  mill  alone  doing  a  business  of  90,000,-  this  feeling  shall  become  national,  then  the 
000;  four-fifths  of  the  thirteen  hundred  future  of  this  nation  will  unfold  as  a  palace 
miles  of  new  road  built  from  January  to  to  the  poor,  gorgeous  with  that  practical 
October,  79,  lying  in  the  West ;  almost  ev-  industry  which  shall  afford  every  family  a 
ery  trunk  line  addingto  its  length,  and  four  home,  voluptuous  with  the  oarpetings  of 
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a  green  and  golden  agriculture,  tapestried  grandest  product  of  peace,  she  will  inspire 

with  the  wealth  of  all  manufactures,  and  the  world  toward  universal  peace,  and  coid> 

frescoed  with  all  the  varieties  of  use  and  pel  without  war  the  world  to  keep  the  peace 

beauty  brought  by  commerce.    Herself  the  with  her.  /•  C  Awbr^u, 
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HILE  living  in  Boston  some  time  ago  liver,  something  cheap — about  once  a  week, 
I  had  occasion  to  go  to  one  of  the  and  pot  oftener.  I  can't  say  I  ever  felt  voy 
miscalled  ^  intelligence  "  offices  in  hungry,  but  I  am  not  strong  and  sometimes 
search  of  a  domestic  servant,  and  I  I  have  fainting  spells." 
engaged  a  youngish  girl,  who  had  previously  No  wonder  she  had  fainting  spells;  no 
been  employed  in  an  artificial  flower-factory,  wonder  that  her  strength  proved  quite  in- 
where  she  had  received  five  dollars  a  week  adequate  to  the  position  of  a  housemaid; 
(or  her  labors.  She  was  American  and  but  in  all  large  cities  there  are  thousands 
bright,  but  there  was  a  tawdry  and  almost  like  her  among  the  poorer  classes  who  waste 
pathetic  pretension  to  f  ashionableness  in  or  misapply  their  small  resources ;  and  the 
her  dress ;  her  feet  were  pinched  in  high-  matter  of  the  food  supply  among  the  lalxH^ 
heeled  boots,  and  her  hair  was  encumbered  ers  to  which  her  case  gives  pertinence  has  a 
by  a  weight  of  very  uniUusive  braids.  There  very  serious  import, 
were  many  bits  of  imitation  jewelry  about  It  is  a  well-established  physiological  fact 
her,  and  an  ostentatiousness  of  color.  I  that  where  the  diet  is  insufficient  or  un- 
don't  think  the  discretion  of  my  choice  was  wholesome  the  mental  vigor  and  activity, 
appreciated  by  the  housewife  upon  whose  the  moral  courage  and  stamina  of  the  people, 
commission  I  made  it;  but  there  undoubt^  are  reduced,  and  though  there  are  too  many 
edly  was  something  to  choose  between  this  generous  hearts  among  us  for  frequent  cases 
young  person  with  her  intelligent  face  and  of  actual  starvation  to  go  unrelieved,  such  as 
the  regulation  domestics  with  their  thick  occur  in  older  countries,  the  population  of 
brogues  from  across  the  Atlantic.  New  York  is  resolving  itseli  into  an  overfed 
Having  engaged  her  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  and  an  underfed  class.  The  clientele  of  Del- 
meet  her  at  the  suburban  station  near  which  monico's  and  the  Hotel  Brunswick  eat  a 
we  were  living,  and  to  escort  her  in  a  bleak  great  deal  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
New  England  twilight  to  the  house,  and  as  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  expiate  in  dyspep- 
we  went  through  the  fields  I  asked  her  how  sia.  The  underfed  barely  succeed  in  keep- 
she  had  managed  to  live  on  so  little  as  five  ing  their  meager  bodies  alive  and  their  chil- 
dollars  a  week.  dren  especially  suffer  from  the  want  of  proper 

"  Not  very  well,"  she  answered.  "  I  paid  nourishment 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  for  my  room,  and  According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Edward 
my  clothing  cost  me  about  another  dollar;  Smith  of  London,  an  adult  male  cannot 
so  I  had  only  Hwo-fifty'  left  for  food.  I  exist  unless  supplied  daily  with  food  con- 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  bread  for  taining  4,100  grains  of  carbon  and  190  grains 
breakfast,  and  I  took  some  pastry  in  my  of  nitrogen,  both  of  which  two  and  a  qnar- 
satchel  to  the  shop  for  lunch.  What  kind  ter  pounds  of  bread  will  yield.  These  quan- 
of  pastry?  O,  some  tarts  or  cakes — five  or  titles  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  only  serve  to 
ten  cents  worth — and  I*m  awfully  fond  of  sustain  the  motions  of  the  body,  and  are 
candy,  and  that  costs  something.  I  had  not  enough  to  preserve  strength  or  health, 
bread  and  tea  for  supper,  and  once  in  a  But  in  times  of  severe  distress  they  often 
while  I  bought  a  morsel  of  meat — ^bacon  or  constitute  the  maximum  supply  of  many 
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Qoforhuiates,  who  though  purchasing  arti-  through  some  streets  in  the  East  River  dis- 
oles  of  greater  weight  and  value  do  not  tricts  and  an  examination  of  the  contents 
deriTO  more  nutriment  from  them  than  two  of  the  hucksters'  wagons.  Large  qnanti- 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  bread  contain.  ties  of  unwholesome  food  are  undoubtedly 
The  existing  system  of  supplying  food  is  sold  to  the  poor,  notably  in  the  form  of 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  are  many  such*' luxuries  "as  poultry  obtained  from  the 
markets,  such  as  Fulton  and  Washington,  markets  when  it  has  been  unsafe  to  display 
where  the  choicest  foods  are  displayed  in  it  there  any  longer,  fiut  the  human  stom- 
abundance.  There  are  sights  to  make  a  ach  is  self-protective ;  the  poison  of  the 
gourmet  sigh  with  contentment  over  the  pos-  cobra  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  and 
Bibilities  of  feasting.  The  variety  is  singu-  injurious  consequences  are  not  often  appa- 
larly  comprehensive.  Hie  plumage  of  game,  rent  in  man  even  when  the  most  loathsome 
grouse,  quail  and  canvas-back ;  the  soft  brown  animal  foods  have  been  eaten, 
fur  of  venison;  the  carmine  quarters  of  superb  The  very  method  used  in  slaughtering 
beef ;  the  gold  and  the  green  of  vegetables  makes  the  meat  unwholesome.  The  cattle 
and  fruit,  give  a  satisfying  vision  of  pros-  are  usually  treated  with  atrocity  in  their 
parity,  to  which  three  zones  contribute  to  the  long  journeys  from  the  prairies  to  the  me- 
stock.  tropolis.  They  are  closely  confined  in  rail- 
But  these  markets  are  only  agencies  for  way  cars,  and  are  watered  and  fed  only  two 
the  well-to-do.  They  are  controlled  by  specu-  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  several  days, 
lative  middlemen  who  stand  half-way  be-  When  they  arrive  here  they  are  bruised  and 
tween  the  producer  and  consumer,  charging  emaciated,  and  in  the  smaller  slaughter- 
a  large  and  sometimes  exorbitant  commis-  houses  they  are  subjected  to  brutality, 
sion.  The  prices  ai*e  high,  so  high,  indeed,  which  by  rendering  them  feverish  spoils 
that  they  are  prohibitoiy  to  the  wife  of  the  their  meat. 

poor  laborer  who  must  make  her  purchases  Furthermore,  adulterations  are  common 
elsewhere.  in  the  food  of  the  poor.  When  inferior 
Catharine  or  Center  market  suits  her  bet-  flour  is  used,  Dr.  John  C.  Draper  has  stated, 
ter,  but  she  usually  depends  on  the  buck*  certain  chemicals  are  necessarily  added  to 
Iters  who  with  loud  voice  peddle  their  wares  give  the  bread  made  from  it  an  apparent 
on  the  sidewalk.  From  them  she  obtains  purity.  The  thing  generally  employed  is 
what  she  wants — ^and  it  is  probably  very  alum,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  whiteness  to 
little — for  a  low  price.  Qnality  is  not  a  the  loaf,  and  at  the  same  time  seriously  in- 
eonsideration  with  her;  she  cannot  afford  to  jures  the  organs  of  digestion,  besides  im- 
think  of  (Ad/,  and  if  the  fish  is  nearly  putrid  pairing  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food, 
and  the  vegetables  have  their  natural  color  Wheat  bread  is  adulterated  by  starch  or 
no  more,  circumstanoes  compel  her  to  be  the  flour  of  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  when 
satisfied.  The  hucksters  are  supplied  in  it  is  sold  by  weight  the  bakers  endeavor  to 
many  instances  with  what  the  markets  can-  keep  as  much  water  as  possible  in  the  loaf, 
not  sell,  the  stale  fish,  the  ''  sweated ''  meat,  This  is  done  by  mixing  rice-flour  or  boiled 
the  decayed  fruits,  the  vegetables  that  will  potatoes  with  the  dough,  the  starch  in  them 
not  bear  exposure  another  day — all  the  ref-  absorbing  and  holding  a  large  proportion  of 
use  of  the  stock.  ''Bob"  veal  is  the  butch-  moisture.  But  more  objectionable  adulter- 
er's vernacular  for  the  meat  of  halves  killed  ations  are  made,  and  among  other  articles 
too  soon  after  the  birth,  and  meats  that  used  are  bone-dust,  magnesia,  chalk,  and 
** sweat"    are    approaching    putrefaction,  sulphate  of  lime. 

These  are  the  commodities  sold  to  the  poor.  Milk  is  adulterated  with  water,  chalk  and 

and  the  hucksters  are  assisted  by  many  starch,  which,  as  Dr.  Draper  says,  though 

small  stores  in  distributing  them,  with  the  not  poisonous  in  themselves  are  little  better 

elements  of  disease  secreted  in  them.  than  poisons  when  introduced  into  the  deli* 

Any  Saturday  night  a  dweller  in  the  city  cata  stomachs  of  infants.    As  water  gives 

may  verify  what  we  have  said  by  a  stroll  the  milk  a  sky-blue  color,  it  is  supplemented 
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by  a  small  qaan  tity  of  molasses,  which  gives  tul  soup  was  a  happy  discovery  of  some  starr- 
it  a  creamy  appearance  and  sweetens  the  ing  French  soldiers  who  atilized  in  this  deli- 
flavor,  and  various  kinds  of  gam  are  used  clous  dish  what  their  English  allies  had 
for  the  same  purpose.  thrown  aside  as  worthless.    An  instructive 

Scarcely  a  single  article  consumed  by  the  lesson  is  also  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  «r&»- 
poor  is  not  more  or  less  adulterated.  But-  wuni  in  the  German  amiies  during  the  win- 
ter is  mixed  with  flour,  lard,  suet  and  tur-  ter  of  1870  and  1871.  Erbswunt  consists 
nips,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty-three  of  a  pea-soup  mixed  with  a  certain  proper- 
per  cent,  of  salt  is  found  in  it  Cheese  is  tion  of  bacon  or  lard  and  dried  so  as  to  be 
mixed  with  starch  and  flour,  and  tea  leaves  portable.  It  is  a  perfect  food  in  a  very 
once  brewed  are  dried  again,  **^  treated  **  small  compass,  especially  suitable  for  snp- 
with  catechu,  gum  and  starch,  and  sold  the  porting  muscular  expenditure  and  exposure 
second  time.  Coflee,  too,  which  with  the  to  cold ;  it  is  easily  digested,  readily  acoes- 
exception  of  tea,  is  the  costliest  and  least  sible,  palatable  when  cold,  and  convertible 
nutritive  article  of  diet  measured  by  the  into  good  soup  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
quantity  of  assimilative  matters  it  yields  is  water.  It  upheld  the  stalwart  Uhlans  in 
sophisticated  by  raspings  of  bread,  beans  the  severest  circumstances  and  it  costs  about 
and  burnt  sugar.  A  lot  seized  by  the  sani-  one-half  the  price  of  the  commone'st  meat 
iary  inspectors  of  Loudon  sometime  ago,  The  most  careful  English  or  American 
consisted  in  part  of  animal  matter  dried  woman  would  probably  learn  something 
and  ground  and  flavored  with  various  chem-  from  watching  a  French  woman  prepare  so 
ieals.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  adulterated  simple  a  dish  as  haricot  beans,  soaking 
with  sugar,  starch  and  flour.  Dr.  Doremus  them  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  placing 
once  stated  to  the  writer  that  of  all  the  them  on  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  with  two 
pickles  he  had  analysed  he  had  only  found  quarts  of  water  and  a  little  salt ;  removing 
one  brand  that  did  not  contain  a  portentous  them  when  boiling  and  allowing  them  to 
deposit  of  copper;  and  mustard  is  mixed  simmer  until  they  become  quite  tender: 
with  flour.  So  we  might  continue  ;  but  then  dishing  them  with  melted  butter  and 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  many  thus  providing  for  her  family  a  dish  wifli 
ways  in  which  the  poor  are  swindled.  all  the  essential  elements  of  nutrition  at  a 

Recurring  to  our  first  words,  the  quantity  trifling  cost.    But  she  does  not  end  here. 

of  food  ordinarily  purchased  by  the  poorest  Plain  and  inexpensive  as  this  dish  is,  she 

family  should  contain  more  nutriment  than  actually  saves  the  water  in  which  the  beans 

is  indispensable  for  the  support  of  life,  but  have  been  boiled  as  it  contains  a  certain 

owing  to  the  deleterious  substances  iutro-  quantity  of  aliment,  and  by  adding  pepper 

duced  into  it,  the  surplus  is  small.  and  salt  to  it,  with  some  onions,  thick  slices 

Now  what  are  the    remedies  possible  ?  of  braad  and  a  pot-herb  or  two,  she  achieves 

**  Oflen,"  says  the  chief  medical  officer  of  a  second  dish,  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 

the  British  privy  council,  ''the  most  per-  the  English  physician,  vouches  for  as  being 

manently  useful  form  of  help  which  can  be  good  to  the  taste  and  wholesome, 

extended  to  the  poor  is  in  the  mere  dissem-  But  the  mere  dissemination  of  informa- 

ination  of  information ;  for  the  laborer  will  tion,  useful  as  it  is,  is  not  enough.    There  is 

best  succeed  in  helping  himself  when  he  has  no  reason  why  in  all  large  cities  some  space 

the  knowledge  appropriate  to  his  ciroum-  of  ground  should  not  be  thrown  open  twice  or 

stances."  thrice  a  week  to  the  wagons  of  farmers  and 

Information  is  necessary;  common  sense  market  gardeners,  from  whom  country  prod- 
is  not  abundant  either  in  the  kitchens  of  uce  might  be  obtained  by  the  poor  with- 
English  or  American  households ;  measured  out  the  costly  intervention  of  middle-men. 
by  the  standard  of  France  and  Germany  That  is  one  way  in  which  an  improvement 
the  waste  is  appalling,  and  our  cooks  much  may  be  sought ;  and  one  very  necessary 
need  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the  ingenious  thing  is  a  constant  scrutiny  by  sanitary 
thrift  that  prevails  in  those  countries.    Ox-  inspectors  of  the  various  foods  offered  for 
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sale,  and  of  the  weights  and  measures  by  first  artisan  course  is  specially  adapted  to 

vhich  ihey  are  disposed.    Not  only  are  the  the  young  daughter  of  working  people  and 

articles  adulterated,  but  often  the  weights  the  children  of  mission  schools,  and  the 

are  false,  and  in  this  particular  a  lesson  is  choice  of  girls  to  help  the  demonstrator  is  so 

to  be  learned  from  Great  BriUun  where  arranged  that  during  a  series  of  lessons 

erery  pair  of  scales,  bushel  measure  and  every  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 

pint  pot  is  periodically  inspected  and  seized  the  actual  work  of  preparing  the  dishes,  of 

if  it  is  found  incorrect,  or  officially  stamped  if  which  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  in  the 

correct   Nopleaof  ignorance  as  to  its  sophis-  first  course,  varying  from  vegetable  porridge 

tication  will  exculpate  the  vendor  of  an  and  Scotch  brotli,  without  meat,  to  beef  a  la 

adulterated  article;  he  is  properly  consid-  mode,   Victoria   style,   and   Swiss  pudding 

ered  responsible  for  the  purity  of  his  wares,  with  cream  sauce.     When  the  dishes  com* 

and  a  large  staff  of  medical  officers  are  em-  posing  the  first  lesson  are  prepared  and  placed 

pbyed  in  London  and  in  the  proyincial  cit-  in  the  stove,  the  scholars  are  shown  by  the 

ies  for  the  inspection  and  analysis  of  the  teacher  how  to  clear  away  the  soiled  dishes 

food  supply.  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meal,  how  to  wash 

The  best  agencies  for  conveying    infor-  them  cleanly  and  quickly  and  how  to  put 

mation  to  the  poor  as  to  the  proper  manner  the  dining-room  in  order.    In  the  first  Ies- 

of  buying  food  and  preparing  it  are  such  son  the  oldest  girl  works  with  the  teacher, 

institutions    as    the   New   York    Cookery  but  in  the  second  lesson  one  of  the  pupils  is 

School,  in  Union  Square,  which  though  not  required  to   do  these  things  unaided  and 

limiting   its   instruction  to   the    laboring  when  they  are  done  any  inaccuracies  are 

classes  finds  its  greatest  usefulness  among  corrected.    A  different  girl  is   chosen    at 

them.    Its  curriculum  includes  three  cours-  every  lesson,  imtil  all  have  participated  in 

es :  a  finst  artisan  course  designed  to  teach  the  dining-room  practice,  and  after  the  first 

the  pupils  how  to  cook  the  simplest  and  the  instructor  resigns  the  supervision  of  the 

least  expensive  kinds  of  food,  and  how  to  do  work  and  the  correction  of   errors  to  the 

kitchen  work  and  attend  at  table ;  a  second  class,  she  herself  simply  deciding  the  ques- 

artisan  course  designed  to  answer  the  re-  tion  in  any  case  of  dispute.    What  the  chil- 

quirements  of  tliose  who  wish  to  improve  dren  learn  in  the  school  they  further  prac- 

an  economical  table  without  adding  to  its  tice  at  home,  and  as  their  homes  are  very 

cost,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  time  and  poor  ones  the  benefits  of  the  economy  and 

care  in  the  preparation  of  food  that  they  order  impressed  upon  them  are  not  to  be 

may  achieve  this  result,  and  finally  a  ''  plain  easily  estimated. 

cook's  course  **  intended  for  the  instruction  There  are.many  excellent  housewives  who 

of  young  housekeepers  beginning  life  in  controvert  the  possibility  of  such  dinners 

comfortable  or  moderate  circumstances,  and  for  workingmen's  families  at  a  cost  of  twen- 

for  domestics.    The  fees  in  the  first  artisan  ty-five  cents  as  Miss  Corson,  the  superin- 

oourse  are  two  dollars  for  twelve  lessons ;  tendent  of  the  school,  has  advocated  and  de- 

in  the  other  courses  they  are  higher  accord-  scribed ;  but  there  is  no  disputing  that  the 

ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pupil.  tendency  of  the  school  is  in  the  direction  of 

As  a  preliminary  a  lecture  is  given  on  the  thrift  and  cleanliness.  In  the  narrow  quar- 
choice  of  furniture  for  a  kitchen ;  the  clean-  ters  of  their  tenements  the  foreign-born  poor 
ing  of  a  kitchen  ;  the  kindling  of  a  fire;  the  with  so  little  to  waste  have  misused  their 
selection  of  fuel  and  a  variety  of  other  scant  resources  through  ignorance  and  care- 
things  which  the  ordinary  housewife  does  in  lessness,  but  with  the  new  generation  there 
an  empirical  and  unsystematized  way.  The  is  a  prospect  of  enlightenment  which  may, 
practical  instructioA  that  follows  includes  perhaps,  exalt  to  its  proper  dignity  and  im- 
marketing  with  the  pupils  for  the  materials  portance  this  long-neglected  matter  of  the 
to  be  used  in  ther  lesson ;  and  in  every  other  food  supply, 
exercise  their  cooperation  is  enlisted.    The  William  H.  Rideing. 
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'H£  lamp  wick  is  defective,  and  the  <' /neyer  could  endure  it,**  mnrmnied  bIm^ 

light  gleams  fitfully  through  the  shin-  "  but  I  suppose  Nellie  has  beoome  aocoB- 

iug   diimney ;  fitful    shadows    wink  tomed  to  it" 

across  the  face  of  the  clock   hands  Martha's  physician,  who  naturally  had  an 

pointing  to  ten,  and  shadows  waver  across  extensive  practice  among  ladies,  had  assured 

the  portrait  above  the  mantel — ^portrait  of  Mrs.  Buyder  that  she  was  one  of  those  ex- 

an  elderly  man,  with  rosy,  oval  face,  and  quisitely    organized    beings    who    cannot 

white,  fluffy  hair.  endure  either  mental  or  physical  suffering. 

A  woman,  with  a  face  oval  but  not  rosy,  Mrs.  Wetherbee  had  hitherto  been  as  far 

alone  in  the  flickering  light,  bends  to  her  as   Mrs.  Ruyder  from  feeling  that  tbeie 

sewing.  could  be  any  injustice  in  the  latter  having 

Any  old  resident  of  Deny  would  say  that  the  best  of  everything  in  life ;  but  this  mom- 

the  portrait  of  Doctor  Derry  above  the  man-  ing  Mrs.  Wetherbee  had  tossed  the  striped 

tel  was  an  excellent  likeness.    He  might  hose  aside  impatiently,  too  deeply  stung  bj 

add,  that  of  the  Doctor's  two  daughters,  observing  the  difference  between  Martha's 

*'  Nellie  was  the  best-looking,  and  the  most  children  and  her  own. 

pop'lar,  but  Martha    made  out  the  best.  This  evening,  while  the  ooal  settles  in  the 

Martha  married  Francis  Ruyder ;  but  Nel-  stove,  and  the  shadows  waver  along  the 

lie's  husband  was  a  Wetherbee,  and  the  wall,  and  the  clock  ticks  on  past  ten,  she 

Wetherbees  all  drink."  seems  to  see  her  children's  lives  as  in  a 

The  Ruyders  had  been  taking  a  jaunt  vision, — susceptible  minds  prematorelj 
into  the  country,  and  had  this  morning  struggling  with  perplexing  problems;  ten- 
called  upon  Mrs.  Wetherbee.  Martha  had  der  affections  and  childish  faith  wrenched 
brought  her  sister  five  pairs  of  children's  hither  and  yon  until  worn  and  wasted  avray; 
striped  woolen  hose,  shrunken  in  the  wash,  pliable  natures,  warped  in  the  vain  effort  to 
In  Martha's  mind  was  a  pre-supposition  that  reconcile  love  and  reverence  with  moral  de- 
garments  of  her  own  darlings,  shrunken  in  formity  and  discord.  Then,  before  her  im- 
the  wash,  would  just  fit  Nellie's.  agination  flitted  the  questioning,  appealing 

The  advantages  of  primogeniture  are  by  little  faces, 

no  means  all  forfeited  in  lack  of  laws  of  <<0  Godl "  she  cried,  <<  I  am  too  weak  a 

entailment.    A  degree  of  superiority,  sup-  woman  I" 

posed  to  correspond  to  her  two  years  of  sen-  She  threw  aside  the  sewing,  and  wearily 

lority,  had  always  appertained  to  whatever  crossed  a  threshold.    Looking  down  into 

Martha  received  during  her  maiden  days,  the  unconscious  little  faces,  she  clasped  her 

and  it  seemed  to  her  now  simply  in  accord-  hands,  crying, 

ance  with  the  nature  and  harmony  of  things  *'  Is  n't  there  any  way  out  for  them  ?— noi 

that  her  family  should  be  every  way  supe-  any  way,  O  God?" 

rior  to  Nellie's.  She  lifted  one  heavy  head,  with  perspini- 

As  they  had  stood  together  on  the  Weth-  tion-damp  curls,  against  her  beating  heart; 

erbee  porch  this  morning,  the  three  little  then  let  it  slide  back  to  the  pillow,  and 

Ruyders  had,  indeed,  looked  like  brilliant  crept  out  to  her  seat  beside  the  lamp,  while 

orioles,  full  of  sweetness  and  song,  beside  the  shadows  again  went  wavering,  wavering, 

the  half-fledged  little  Wetherbee  sparrows,  over  the  portrait  of  Doctor  Derry. 

whose  uncertain  twitterings  alone  revealed  The  skurry  of  a  noisy  arrival, — an  open- 

the  bird  nature.  ing  of  doors, — ^no  pausing  to  close  them,— 

Martha  had  sighed  as  she  drew  her  bloom-  and  an  eager  small  boy  appeared  on  the 

ing,  happy  face  within  the  carriage  and  scene.    Inflating  his  chest,  he  pointed  to  a 

rode  away.  knot  of  blue  ribbon. 
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<< Father  and  I've  been  to  temperance  e^nritaally  too  sore  and  ezbaasted  to  fmd 

meeting.    He's  signed  and  I've  signed."  in  printed  chapters,  or  in  verbal  prayers. 

Apeiceptible  thrill  left  every  masole  of  Thither  ehe  now  came,  and  stood  sUently  at 

the  woman's  form  a  new  expression.    Be-  the  cnrtainless  window ;  but  with  what  i»» 

yond  this  she  did  not  move.  vulsion  of  feeling ! 

The  smaQ  boy  sot  down  upon  a  footstool,  Had,  indeed,  all  the  stifled  anguish  of 
and  began  arranging  and  re-arranging  his  her  life  but  been  leading  up  to  this  blessed- 
blue  ribbon  with  a  view  to  the  most  effective  ness  ?  Was  it  possible  her  home  might  be* 
bntton-hole.  come    tranquil  and  happy  I — ^possible  her 

Wetherbee  came  in.    By  way  of  relief,  he  children  might  receive  symmetrical  cultui-e  ? 

began  sauntering  up  and  down,  singing,  Her  soul  concentrated  itself  in  one  emotion 

mtto  voce :  ^  gratitude  to  the  great  Personality  pervad- 

"Leay'thatpooroldrtranded wwck.  ^g  ^^  Spring-time  night  I 

And  pnU  for  the  shore.  The  weeks  following  that  evening  were 

Pull  for  the  shore,  aalior ;  significant  ones  to  Mrs.  Wetherbee.    A  rev- 

Full  for  the  ahare.  olution,   as    complete    as  it  was   sudden, 

Ernest,  taking  off  his  boots,  and  shaking  seemed  to  have  occurred  in  her   circum- 

seme  real  or  imaginary  dust  over  the  stove-  stances.     She  accompai^ed  Wetherbee  to 

hearth,  kept  asking,  temperance  meetings,  and  temperance  meet- 

"  Aren't  you  glad,  mamma?  aren't  you  ings  were,  for  a  time,  the  popular  entertain- 

g]ad?"  ment  in  Deny. 

"We  had  a  rousing  temperance  meeting,**  An  era  of  confessions  was  inaugurated, 

nonchalantly  observed  Wetherbee.  Men  emulated  each  other,  possibly  exagger- 

Mrs.  Wetherbee,  unable  to  speak,  rose,  ating  their  delinquencies,  in  order  to  become 
and  in  passing  her  husband  threw  out  her  the  more  bright  and  shining  lighte  of  reform, 
hand.  He  took  it  rather  coldly.  Wether-  Those  who  had  been  stending  pillars  of 
bee  did  n't  approve  of  domestic  dramatic  church  and  society  racked  themselves  in  re- 
scenes, — ^unless  he  created  them  himself,  calling  some  stormy  time  of  youth,  when 
A  scene  upon  this  occasion  would  seem  to  they,  too,  might  have  careened  a  little,  and 
have  the  force  of  a  concession, — ^might  be  thus  become  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
construed  into  an  admission  that  he  had  n't  transitory  glory  of  confession.  When  one 
always  done  the  best  possible  for  himself  brother,  firmly  facing  the  audience,  re- 
and  family, — a  highly  unwarranted  con-  marked,  '*  You  may  think  I  'm  one  of  the 
stmction  in  the  face  of  accidents,  bad  luck,  new  lights,  but  I  'm  not ;  I  've  always  been 
hard  times,  and  all  those  malevolent  forces  a  temperance  man  1 "  one  felt  that  there  was 
which  occasionally  conspire  against  even  moral  courage, 
the  most  far-sighted  and  deserving  of  men.  Wetherbee  began  confessing,  and  never 

''I  knew  you  would  be  glad,  Nellie,  and  before  having  had  opportunity  to  talk  about 
I  thought  I  owed  it  as  an  Example.  Conner  himself  to  as  large  an  audience,  he  con- 
8%ned  directly  after  I  did.  When  a  man  fessed  with  a  fullness  and  unction  eminently 
drinks  as  Conner  does,  something  ought  to  superior,  and  resultant  in  invitetions  to  re- 
be  done.  I've  felt  sorry  for  Conner's  fam-  peat  the  exercise  in  neighboring  towns. 
ily.  Strange,  men  can't  see  the  effect  of  it.  In  the  rejoicings  of  women  and  children 
this  drinking  to  excess ! "  was  no  alloy  of  egotism. 

Mrs.  Wetherbee  passed  out.  Martha  Ruyder  said  when  she  heard  of 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  house  was  an  Wetherbee's  reform,  that  she  hoped  it  would 

onfiimished  room,  with  two  large  windows  prove  permanent  but  she  had  n't  a  particle 

looking  to  the    north.    Thither  bad  she  of  faith  in  it. 

often  come,  deriving  from  the  recognition  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Deny 

of  power  and  benevolence  in  the  star-sown,  years  before,  his  daughters  had  come  into  a 

purple  depths,  or  in  the  calm  of  azure  noon,  modest  patrimony.    Frank  Ruyder  had  in- 

a  comfort  and  a  strength,  which  she  was  vested  Martha's  in  her  own  name,  not  sob- 
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jeeting  it  to  the  risks  of  his  business ;  but  and  thither  through  the  streets,  giving  an 

Wetherbee,  who   had   previously   been   a  air  of  important  business  trausactious  to 

ttfacher,  had  established  a  village  paper,  trivial  errands,  incited  by  his  overweening 

which  in  his  salutatory  was  destined  to  su-  approbativeness  to  address  every  knot  of 

perbede  the  town  papers,  but  which  ended  men  upon  the  sidewalks  and  jocosely  ao> 

prematurely  in  a  sheriff's  sale.  cost  the  chance  pajsser. 

Mrs.  Wetherbee  never  made  the  slightest  The  morning  merged  into  aftemooD,— 

allusion  to  her  lost  iDheritance,  not  one  dol-  two  o'clock.    Wetherbee  had  eat^i  no  diD- 

lar  of  which  had  ever  lain  within  her  palm,  ner,  and  felt  exhausted  by  bis  own  loquacity. 

Mr.  Wetherbee  having  met  with  business  The  raw  east  wind  whipped  the  fine  dtut 

reveraes,  due  to  the  antagonism  of  an  in-  into  his  nostrils  and  throat ;  the  cold  fog 

contestable  "judgment"   by  a  malevolent  struck  chillingly  to  his  blood.    Onewann- 

*Uuck,"  was  naturally  sensitive,  and  did  not  ing,  vivifying,  odorous  draught  presented 

expect  his  wife  of  all  persons  to  farther  rasp  itself  to  his  imagination  as  an  inward  ue- 

his  already  lacerated  feelings.    He  now  cul-  cessiiy. 

tivated  a  small  farm,  in  an  amateur  way.  The  dangerous  element  in  pledges  and 

better  adapted  to  the  expenditure  than  the  good  resolutions  lies  in  the  fancied  secmity 

derivation  of  an  income.  they  impart,  many  minds  assigning  them 

The  spring  days  of  temperance  revival  the  office  of  a  moral  cordon, 

slid  into  summer.    The  summer  waxed  and  At  five  minutes  past  two,  a  faded  woman 

waned.     Temperance  meetings  had  been  in  a  water-proof  cloak,  with  a  brown  veil 

given  up.  tied  over  her  hat,  might  have  been  seen  at 

By  and  by  came  what  the  *'  pillars  "  of  Belafield's,  one  thin  hand  stayed  on  a  pile 

church  and  society  termed  ''  the  reaction,"  of  five  cent  prints  as  she  watched  a  man 

and  when  that  tidal  wave  first  set  backward,  across  the  street    That  man  glanced  fa^ 

to  walk  through  Derry,  as  to  have  walked  tively  up  and  down,  then  suddenly  slipped 

through  scores  of  other  American  villages,  through  the  door  labelled,  '*  Saloon." 

was  to  come  face  to  face  with  those  on  whom,  A  contractile  spasm,  like  that  of  a  -dying 

after  a  morning  aurora,  the  night  of  despair  creature,  seized  the  woman's  forehead,  then 

had  shut  securely  down.    On  the  one  hand,  took  the  form  of  deep  anguish  in  her  eyes, 

that  listless  indifference,  following  strug-  Th^  thin  fingers  on  the  prints  closed  convul- 

gling,  protracted,  extinguished  hope, — that  sively  into  her  palm.    On  one  of  those  fin* 

emptiness  of  heart  and  soul,  leaving  instinct  gers  was  a  little  pearl  ring,  her  engagement 

to  catch  for  diversion  at  each  passing  triv-  pledge.    She  had  thought  it  in  very  pretty 

iiality  of  gossip  or  news.    On  the  other  hand,  taste  for  two  rather  poor  young  people.  The 

defiance,  recklessness,  abandonment  of  self-  pearl  was  nearly  eaten  out  now. 

respect,  revealing  itself  in  dress,  voice,  coun-  A  clerk,  coming  up  behind  her,  inqnired 

tenance,  and,  beyond  all,  atmosphere.  mechanically,  <*  Anything  more,  to-day,  IVfrB. 

Here  and  there  were  those  of  naturally  Wetherbee?" 

sound  moral  fiber,  and  correct  perceptions  **  No, — ^not  anything  more,  to-day,  or  any 

who  retained  their  position.     Wetherbee,  day." 

too,  held  out  Delafield  himself  was  discussing  with  a 

There  came  a  raw  mominpr  in  late  August,  customer  the  propriety  of  allowing  women 

when  Wetherbee  and  his  wife  were  at  Del-  to  vote  upon  the  temperance  question.    Del- 

afield's,  the   central   village   store.     Mrs.  afield  favored  it.    The  customer  was  afraid 

Wetherbee  was  this  morning  buoyed  up  by  it  would  be  an  "entering  wedge." 

an  unusual  confidence  in  something  good  to  At  half-past  two,  Wetherbee  was  ready  to 

come ;  and  made  her  small  purchases  feeling  return  home,  rather  more  sanguine,  rather 

that  they  were  but  transitional  to  the  supe-  more  voluble,  than  ever, 

rior  ease  and  dignity  of  ordering  her  gro-  Mrs.  Wetherbee  said  nothing.    The  ye]> 

ceries  in  the  bulk.  low  butterflies  rising  from  the  road  befors 

Wetherbee, meantime, was dodg^g hither  her  sickened  her;  the   frost-bitten   leaver 
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and  dried,  fniitlflss  sepals  of  the  blackbenj  centuries  of  despotic  goTeitiments,  baoditti, 

boshes,  and  the  slovenly,  brown  racemes  of  knights  and  besieged  castles.    But  oh,  tho 

the  seeded  golden-rod,  impressed   her  with  strength,  the  patience  and  hope  consumed 

a  painful  sense  of  significance  in  their  sym-  in  living  them  1 

holism.  One  day,  a  year  from  that  August  mom- 

Wetherbee  followed   hiB  wife  into  the  ing,  Delafield  sent  up  a  sheriff  and  attached 

house.  Wetherbee's  horses  for  a  store-bill.    Then 

**I  must  return  immediately,"  said  he  Wetherbee  said   he  was  discouraged  and 

nerrously,  **  must  send  off  my  insurance  pol-  should  give  up. 

icies  to  be  recorded, — ^might  be  burned  out»  Of  all  the  absurdities  men  talk  w}ien  dis- 

— nothing  to  show  for  it"  heartened,  that  of  **  giving  up  "  is,  perhape 

Her  lips  might  have  framed  the  word,  the  most  absurd  because  the  most  impossi- 

**  Don't,"  but  it  did  not  become  audible,  and  ble.    Death  does  not  come  at  call,  notwith* 

Wetherbee  was  gone.  standing  the  handsome   bribes  from   the 

The  children  rushed  in  with  berry-baskets,  pharmacopoeia  with  which  we  should,  doubt> 

^  I  knew  you  'd  be  s'prised,  mamma,"  less,  urge  his  departure ;  and  life  holds  us^ 

mi  Ernest  presenting  his, ''  but  I  knew  a  Briareus-handed.    To  give  up  an  inch,  of 

late  place."  vantage-ground  is  but  to  sink  to  a  lower 

^Hna,  poor  little  type  of  tiie  feminine  ca-  plane,  and  find  the  same  inward  needs  and 

pability  of  aoquisiti<m,  displayed  a  few  small  outward  necessities  with  fewer  compensft- 

oues,  rolling  around  loosely  in  the  bottom  tions. 

of  a  little  tin  dipper ;  and  a  smaller  child  While  Wetherbee  succumbed  to  the  weak- 
raised  hia  stained,  scratched  face,  to  enjoy  ness  of  self-love  and  called  it  despair,  Mts. 
the  maternal  commendation,  as  he  had  al-  Wetherbee  embraced  the  strength  of  despair 
leady  enjoyed  the  substantial  good  of  his  and  called  it  courage.  That  evening  she 
hemes.  walked  through  the  shadows,  it  might  have 

"•  Are  n*t  you  pleased,  mamma  ?  "  pursued  been  three  miles,  to  Delafield's.    She  knew 

Ernest  no  fear,  though  tramps  were  thick  as  lo- 

Mrs.  Wetherbee   pushed   the  cap  back  ousts, 

from  the  warm,  perspiring  forehead  and  On  and  on,  the  swells  in  the  road  rising 

looked  down  on  the  little  freckled  nose  and  and  sinking  like  billows ;  shadows  thickei»- 

eager  eyes.  ing ;  dampness  gathering ;  early  fall  insects 

**•  0,  £rne8t,  Ernest ! — O,  £mest»  if — "  trilling  and  crawing  gloomily  out  in  the 

**  But  are  n't  you  pleased,  mamma  ?  "  fields. 

"  Yes ;  yea  Ernest,  the  berries  are  nice."  She  passed  in  between  the  dark  figures 

They  turned  away,  disappointed  and  sad-  on  Delafield*s  piazza,  and  up  to  the  desk, 

dsued,  not  knowing  exactly  what  this  giief  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  Mr.  Delafield," 

might  be,  but  each  awakening  little  soul  said  she  agitatedly.    <*  It  is  going  to  be  very 

knowing  exactly  how  to  associate  it.  bad  for  Mr.  Wetherbee — taking  the  horses. 

Mrs.  Wetherbee  opened  her  outside  door.  If  he  had  any  pride  it  was  in  those  horses ; 

Some  portulacca  in  a  box,  dose-shut  all  the  if  he  had  any  hope  of  gain  it  was  through 

cold,  sour  morning,  had  during  the  last  few  those  horses.    I  wish  you  could  have  taken 

sonny  minutes  c^ned  its  silken  scarlet  and  something  else." 

yellow  petals,  and  now  glowed  brilliantly.  "  There  was  n*t  anything  else  to  take ; 

^'Ob,  we  're  like  that  I  "  cried  she.    ^'^he  everything  else  seemed  to  be  mortgaged," 

flowers  need  the  dark  night,  but  they  need  bluntly  replied  Delafield,  absently  fingering 

also,  the  sunny  day.    They  can't  open  be-  a  package  of  bills. 

neath  perpetual  clouds.    God  gives  the  por-  Another  quiver  over  the  woman's  face, 

talacca  warmth  and  sunlight ;  oh,  why  not  Delafield  seemed  suddenly  to  realize  to  whom 

roel    'Tis  so  long, — so  long  1 "  he  was  .speaking,  and  what  he  had  said. 

The  tragedies  of  our  day  are  less  amen-  "  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  Mrs.  Weth- 

]ihle  to  the  dramatic  art  than  during  the  erbee ;  Mr.  Wetherbee  can  easily  find  a  re- 
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qeipter.    I've  no  disposition  to  press  up.  the  correct  things.    It  ofEered*  ^to  staks 

He  can  pay  me  any  time  this  falL"  Delafield  against  any  man  who  oan  come  in 

The  line  of  gas  jets  seemed  to  swing  tip-  here,  for  business,  sir; "  ayerred  that^  <<i]i 

sily  before  her  yision.  any  public    enterprise,  Pelafield  can  bs 

^  You  are  very  good^  Mr.  DelafiehL    I  did  counted  upon  to  do  the  square  thing,  sir ; " 

not  know  it  was  so  bad, — ^nor  that  things  and  elected  him  chairman  of  the  school  com- 

eonld  n't  be  helped.    I  never  understood  mittee  and  board  of  selectmen,  which  is  as 

business,— my  father—"    She  turned  away,  near  to  glory  as  any  man  in  a  ruril  oom- 

He  was  not  without  insight,  this  tall*  munity  can  healthily  aspire, 

thin,  ty]{ical  Yankee.    He  had  been  to  school  It  was  this  man,  a  thin,  diarp^eatural 

vith  Nellie  Derryin  years  agone.   He  threw  Yankee,  with  deepHset,  reckless  blade  eyes, 

down  the  bills  and  followed  down»  inside  who  invited  Wetherbee  to  conference, 

the  counter.  **  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  that  bOL 

<<  Wait  a  moment,  Mrs.  Wetherbee.    Tell  Of  course  I  don*t  want  the  hOTses.    Csnl 

Wetherbee  to  come  down  and  see  me.    I  you  pay  me  in  installments  ?   I  'U  let  it 

want  to  see  him."  run-HBay  six  months,  Wetherbee." 

Mrs.  Wetherbee  had  known  for  months  ^'Delafield,  I  'm  a  ruined  man.    I've  had 

that  people  sympathised  with  her,  but  she  the  wretchedest  luck  of  any  poor  God4a^ 

said  to  herself  as  she  went  out,  **  Sympathy  saken  creature  on  this  earth.    I  've  triedone 

don't  help.    Nothing  can  help, — excepting  pursuitafter  another,  and  I've  miteredi^Qii 

God, — and  God  don't  1 "  them  courageously,  hopefully,  only  to  be 

Wetherbee  was  down  the  next  evening,  disappointed.  .  Fate  is  against  me.    I  aban- 

Isss  desponding, — as  loquacious  and  con-  don  the  struggle.    I  give  up." 

sequential  as  ever.    After  customers  and  Delafileld  made  an  impatient  gestoie. 

(derks  had  left,  Delafield  invited  him  into  "  You  are  your  own  worst  enemy,  Wether- 

the  railed  inclosure  that   constituted  his  bee,  and  if  you  are  ruined,  you  was  mined 

office.  as  a  man  before  you  was  pecuniarily." 

Delafield's  was  somewhat  of  a  monopolist  **  I  admit  it,  Mr.  Delafield,  I  admit  it  all; 

establishment,  in  a  manufacturing  village  tis  too  true ;  I  have  been  the  victim  of  an 

vrith  intersecting  railroads  and  tri-weekly  inherited — ^" 

stages  from  surrounding  agricultural  towns.  Delafield  leaned  nervously  forward,  and 

It  was  not  only  dry  goods  and  provision  opening  his  left  palm  began  emphasising  his 

mart,  but  constituted  a  kind  <^  produce  ex-  words  upon  it  witib  his  right  forefinger, 

change;  the  diverse  branches  of  the. heavy  "I  haven't  a  particle  of  patience  with 

trade  requiring  in  the  proprietor  a  more  that  kind  of  talk,  Wetherbeew    This  shiUy- 

comprehensive  knowledge  of  men  and  busi-  shally  sentiment  of  pity  has  been  carried 

ness,  than  that  demanded  where  population  too  far.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  has  had 

is  more  homogeneous,  and  specialities  ad-  a  weakening  effect  on  the  wilL    Not  one- 

missible.  fourth  of  those  who  shelter  themselves  under 

Delafield  was  a  native  of  Derry,  and  had  the  excuse  of  heredity  have  any  reasonable 

attained  his  success  in  the  face  of  that  mis-  ground  for  so  doing.    Even  supposing  they 

mpresentation  and  calumny  which  are  the  did,  are  n't  there,  those  whose  fathers  and 

universal  weapons  of  envy  and  jealousy.  grandfathers  drank,  who  yet  do  preserve 

<<  What  the  world  says  about  men,"  says  their  own  balance  ?  What  one  man  can  do, 

Hugo,  "  has  as  much  influence  upon  their  another  can  do.     I  tell  you,  Wetherbee, 

Hves,  and  especially  upon  their  destinies,  as  there 's  no  element  of  necessity  in  the  case, 

.what  they  do."    Undoubtedly,  if  they  are  and  this  habit  of  self-pity  is  contemptible  I " 

curious  to  know  what  the  world  says,  and  Delafield's  lecture  gained  fervor  as  he 

order  their  actions  either  in  refutation. of,  proceeded. 

or  conformity  to,  its  opinions.    Delafield  ^'  What  is  manhood  for  if  not  to  assert 

having  coolly  ignored  what  his  world  said,  itself  ?    If  your  will  is  too  far  gone  put 

his  world  had  gradually  come  to  say  about  yourself  under  some  one  else's  oontroL    Let 
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your  wife  lock  yoa  up  and  tnke  the  key.  within  than  without  Wetherbee  had  re- 
Good  heavens!  I 'd  be  fed  by  a  qniU  through  ceived  no  illumination.  He  stood  just  whex« 
a  key-hole  for  a  year  before  I  'd  accept  the  he  had  been  eighteen  months  previous.  Tlie 
aUeitiative  of  de^radaticm  you  feUows  con-  moral  cordon  was  up  again,  but  similar 
template  so  coolly  1 "  causes  working   in  a  similar   way  would 

Wetherbee  had  never  been  talked  to  in  probably  give  the  oft*repeated  result, 

just  this  way  before.  Wetherbee's  sense  of  honor,  however,  bad 

**Now,  I  '11  tell  you  what  1 11  do,  Wether-  been  stimulated,  and  with  an  effort  he  suo- 

bee.  I  want  the  money  for  that  bill, — ^need  ceeded    in   paying  Delafield's  bill   before 

it  the  worst  way, — ^have  payments  to  make  Christmas. 

cut  and  don't  know  where  the  money  is  com-  Christmas  came,  with  a  warm  fog  lying 

ing  from ;  but  I  '11  let  that  bill  lie,  let  it  lie  on   water-soaked   snow.     Wetherbee   had 

until  yon  can  meet  it  if  you  will  make  been  to  a  distant  town  looking  for  an  open*- 

another  CEffort,  a  real  genuine  effort,  realis-  ing.    He  wished  to  move  away, — **  to  turn 

ing  what  you  have  undertaken,  and  willing  over  a  new  leaf,"  "to  start  fi-esh."     Hii 

to  avail  yourself  of  any  measures  for  help."  two  miles  return  walk  to  the  station  with 

Wetherbee  was  eloquent  in  both  promises  qpongy  ice  caying  beneath  each  step  was 

and  gratitude  for  a  half  hour,  and  then  left  exhausting.    His  train  had  g^ne,  and  he 

Delafield  began  pacing  the  long,  shadowy  had  two  hours  and  a  half  for  solitary  reflect 

rooms,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  tion. 

He  had  valued  his  business  success  lightly,  Tired  at  last  of  listening  to  the  click- 

because  it  had  lain  outside  the  course  of  his  clacking  of  the  telegraph  in  the  office,  he 

early  aspirations.    A  classical  education  and  stepped  out  upon  the  platform.    Across  the 

a  profession  had  been  the  goal  from  which  street  was  a  solitary  dwelling-house,  with 

he  had  turned  aside,  because  the  finger  of  an  extension  in  the  window  of  which  ap- 

dnty  pointed  unwaveringly  to  the  immediate  peared  lemons  and  cigar  boxes,  and  across 

needs  of  a  family  of  orphaned  sisters.    This  which  stretched  that  all-comprehensive  sign, . 

interview  with  Wetherbee  had   been   an  '<  Lager  Beer." 

electric  light,  revealing  to  him  the  full  pur-  Then  Wetherbee's  demons,  the  entire  le- 

port  of  the  aphorism :  **  He  who  loses  him-  gion  of  them,  entered  in.    A  clock  in  the 

self  shall  find  himself."  house  was  heard  striking  three. 

In  the  sudden  illumination,  he  saw  that  a  It  was  at  three  o'clock  that  Mrs.  Wether- 
man's  pureuits  derive  dignity  beyond  any  bee,findingher  sense  of  oppression  and  foro- 
eonventional  or  traditional  association,  ao-  boding  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  had  gone  up 
oording  as  they  deal  with  the  higher  inter-  to  that  unf  umi^ed  chamber,  and  had  gath- 
eets  of  his  fellow  men.  He  saw  the  wide  ered  up  all  her  forces  of  mind  and  heart 
opportunities  for  doing  good  afforded  by  the  into  an  act  of  petition  for — she  knew  not 
complex  character  of  his  own  business.  He  what,  excepting  that  to  her  danger  and  anx- 
saw  that  the  same  insight  that  would  have  iety  were  always  associated  with  Wetherbee 
won  him  success  in  a  profession  might  en-  and  strong  drink. 

able  him  to  effect  that  most  difficult  of  Wetherbee  crossed  a  rod  toward  **  Lager 

combinations — ^benevolence  with  business.  Beer,"  then  suddenly   retraced   his  steps. 

Hackneyed  words  and  phrases  of  the  prayer-  passed  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 

meeting,  which  he  had  all  his  life  attempted  building,  sat  down,  and  grasped  the  anp  of 

to  reaKze  by  the  customary  emotional  gyra-  the  settee,  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  sluggish  stream 

tkms,  suddenly  through  this  deed  of  right-  flowing  through  the  marsh  of  alders  and  wil- 

eoQsneas  acquired  significance,  and  Delafield  lows  on  the  hither  side  of  the  track, 

locked  up  his  doors  that  night  with  the  An  individual  who  has  walked  two  miles 

aense  of  deration  of  a  man  for  whom  have  through  a  humid  atmosphere  on  a  '*  slump- 
opened  higher  spiritual  vistas.                      *  ing  "  road,  carrying  a  heavy  overcoat,  and 

But  this  **  littie  candle  "  of  a  good  deed  who  has  sat  alone  for  two  hours  in  a  room 

seemed  to  have  shed  a  more  powerful  light  from  which  a  coal  heater  is  burning  out  the 
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oxygen,  is  from  a  scientific  point  of  yiew  for  depending  not  alone  upon  intermediate 

an  unlikely  subject  for  neryous  exaltation ;  agencies  but  upon  a  strong  exterior  Power, 
but  Wetherbee  during  the  next  five  minutes        The  rumble  of  arriving  stages  on  the  other 

passed  through  the  most  yivid  experiences  sideofthestation^— rattle  of  baggage  tmnlu, 

of  his  life.  — confusion  of  tongues, — and  the  tiain  came. 

He  beheld  a  world  hampered  and  held  Wetherbee  went  aboard  with  a  changed 

down  in  its  onward  progress  by  its  weight  coimtenance,  his  usual  loquacity  checked, 
of  ignorance  and  sin.    He  realized  the  shame        '*  Nellie,"  said  he,  that  evening,  *'  I  have 

of  a  man  of  average  ability,  good  health  and  been  in  earnest  before,  but  never  intelli- 

f  air  education  sinking  from  the  ranks  of  the  gently  in  earnest.     Self-will  and  false  pride 

helpers  into  those  of  the  needy,  and  divert-  underlay  my  efforts.    I  see  myself  now,  and 

ing  any  portion  of  the  inadequate  sympathy  I  submit  myself  now — first  to  God,  then  to 

and  labor  to  himself.     He  realized  with  a  you.    We  will  not  move  from  Deny;  the 

sentiment  of  profound  .'self-disgust  his  own  change  can  be  wrought  out  here  as  well  as 

conceit,  egotism  and  enslavement    Recall-  elsewhere.    Other  interests  may  suffer,  but 

ing  Delafield's   admonition  to  accept  the  this  one  result  shall  be  effected.    I  bring 

conti-ol  of  another  will,  he  saw  the  necessity  you  this  resolve  as  my  Christmas  gift ! " 

Elizabeth  A.  S.  CkeUer, 
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HAD  a  treasure  in  my  house, 

And  woke  one  day  to  find  it  gone; 
I  mourned  for  it  from  dawn  till  night, 
From  night  till  dawn. 


I  said,  **  Behold,  I  will  arise 

And  sweep  my  house  " — and  so  I  found 
What  I  had  lost,  and  told  my  joy 
To  all  around. 

I  had  a  treasure  in  my  heart. 

And  scarcely  knew  that  it  had  fled^ 
Until  communion  with  my  Lord 
Grew  cold  and  dead. 

"Behold,"  I  said,  « I  wiD  arise 
■T     And  sweep  my  heart  of  self  and  sin ; 
For  so  the  peace  that  I  have  lost 
May  enter  in.' 


»> 


O  friends,  rejoice  with  me  1    Each  day 

Helps  my  lost  treasure  to  restore ; 

And  sweet  communion  with  my  Lord 

Is  mine  once  more. 

Caroline  A,  Mason* 
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BLIND  LEADERS.  ^  order  that  He  may  inflict  npon  them  endlees 

•  /•  torment. 

f^iiHAT  were  the  people  called  who  strained  It  is  largely  a  question  of  interpretation;  bat 

A^A  out  gnats  and  swallow^  camels?    Are  those  who  hold  this  theory,  among  whom  are 

J  J  J  any  of  that  race  still  Uiing  on  the  earth  ?  some  that  are  no  mean  scholars,  contend  that 

/|  J^  If  so,  in  what  quarter  shall  we  look  for  their  view  has  the  countenance  of  Scripture  and 

J  J    them,  and  by  what  sign  shall  we  know  that  it  best  displays  the  righteousness  of  God. 

them?  Surely  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  encouraging  the 

Not  long  ago  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  met  sinner  to  go  on  in  his  sin;  the  doom  that  it  threat- 

iwmewhere  in  this  country.    We  have  forgotten  ens  is  sufficiently  appalling, 

the  name  of  the  place  in  which  these  ecclesiastics  The  charge  against  the  first  minister  was,  then, 

met,  and  we  will  try  to  forget  the  name  by  which  that  he  had  adopted  this  doctrine  of  retribution 

they  caUed  themselves.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  instead  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  suffering, 

that  they  did  not  describe  themselves  as  Chris-  The  charge  against  the  second  minister,  who 

tisns,  and  that  they  gave  but  little  evidence,  was  a  high  official  in  the  church,  was  that  he  had 

daring  the  session  to  which  we  refer,  that  they  been  beastly  drunk  in  the  streets.    That  indict- 

had  any  right  to  the  name.    The  sectarian  badge  ment  needs  no  explanation, 

is  dearer  to  them,  no  doubt,  than  that  name  by  The  one  minister  was  accused  of  a  slight  doctri- 

which  the  disciples  were  first  called  at  Antioch.  nal  aberration;  the  other  was  proved  guilty  of  a 

The  thing  that  these  people  did  we  have  not,  most  gross  and  outrageous  sin.    Now  with  which 

however,  forgotten;  and  we  trust  that  they  will  of  these  offenders  did  this  assembly  deal  most 

not  ferget  it  until  they  have  repented  of  it  with  severely  ? 

shame.  The  true  answer  to  our  question  is  much  more 

Before  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  claiming  to  obvious  than  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  ways  of  the 

represent  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world,  average  ecclesiastic  are  pretty  well  known.    "  Of 

two  offenders  were  brought.    Both  of  them  were  course,"  the  reader  replies,  "  they  cast  out  the 

ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  both  were  charged  heretic  and  reinstated  the  drunkard.   That  is  the 

with  faults  by  which  their  characters  as  ministers  way  they  always  do.    A  small  heresy  is  always 

had  been  discredited.  counted  more  heinous  than  a  great  immorality." 

One  of  these  was  a  pastor  of  good  learning,  of  Are  we  impugning  the  motives  of  these  judges  ? 

high  character,  of  devoted  piety,  whose  record  as  Not  at  all.    Doubtless  they  did  what  seemed 

a  servant  of  Christ  was  without  a  blot.    The  right  to  them.    The  pity  of  it,  the  shame  of  it  is 

charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  entertained  that  such  a  judgment  should  have  seemed  right 

and  taught  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immor-  to  them.    The  misery  and  disgrace  of  our  mod- 

tallty.    The  substance  of  this  doctrine  is  that  the  em  ecclesiasticism  is  that  so  many  of  the  men 

incorrigibly  wicked  will  finally  cease  to  exist;  who  rule  in  its  councils  are  so  waiped  by  the  in- 

that  their  punishment  in  the  world  to  come  will  tensity  of  their  dogmatic  training,  that  they  hab- 

tenninate  in  the  loss  of  being.    The  doom  of  the  itually  exalt  mental   conformity  above    moral 

evildoer,  according  to  those  who  hold  this  theory,  soundness;  that  orthodoxy  is  everything  with 

is  not  endless  suffering,  but  suffering  that  ends  them,  and  character  next  to  nothing, 

in  the  loss  of  the  soul.    They  argue  that  the  con-  Let  us  admit  that  the  theological  aberration  of 

stant  violation  by  any  creature  of  the  law  by  which  we  have  spoken  would  have  impaired  the 

which  it  lives  results  in  a  constant  diminution  of  influence  of  the  minister  charged  with  it;  can  any 

its  being;  that  this  is  the  invariable  penalty  of  sane  man,  not  an  ecclesiastic,  imagine  that  his 

transgression ;  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  power  to  do  good  to  men  would  have  been  more 

suppose  that  God  will  allow  this  retributive  law  seriously  affected  by  this  error  than  by  drunken- 

to  take  its  course,  and  work  out  its  result  in  the  ness  in  the  public  street?    Every  man  who  does 

final  extinction  of  those  who  prove  incorrigible,  not  keep  a  theological  system  knows  that  a  min- 

than  to  suppose  that  he  will  interfere  by  an  ister  who  has  been  guilty  of  so  gross  an  immo- 

eternal  miracle  to  arrest  the  operation  of  the  law  rality  as  drunkenness  has  utterly  forfeited  his 

that  he  has  made,— keeping  these  sinful  souls  in  right  to  be  a  religious  teacher.    No  matter  how 

existence  by  the  direct  interposition  of  his  power,  penitent  he  may  be,  he  has  proved  himself  to  bo 
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lacking  in  the  very  f oondations  of  character.  He  real  sentimeiit  of  the  Christian  ohnmhei  of  our 

may  be  a  ChriBtian,  but  he  is  a  miserably  weak  land,    God  forbid  I    Such  an  outrage  as  that 

one;  and  he  cannot  have  the  respect  and  the  oon-  which  we  have  recorded  always  awakens  tndig- 

fidence  of  men  that  every  religions  teacher  ooght  naat.  remonstranoe  from  the  rank  and  file  ef 

to  possess.    Not  until  he  has  proved  by  years  (A  ChristiaB  believers.    The  judgment  of  the  great 

integrity  that  he  has  completely  mastered  the  majority  of  intelligent  Christians  is  aoand  apon 

lower  nature,  should  he  venture  to  resamethe  thesamatters.    They  know  that  Christian  charifr- 

functions  of  a  guide  and  instructor  in  righteous-  ter  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the 

ness.    Tet  this  man  steps  from  the  gutter  to  the  minute  theological  refinements  that  the  sects  set 

altar  with  the  approval  of  his  clerical  brethren,  ap  for  their  shibboleths,  and  they  are  bound  to 

while  the  other  who  has  adorned  the  doctrine  of  make  their  voices  heard.    The  managfaig  eode^ 

God  bis  Savior  by  a  blameless  life  and  a  faithful  siastios  may  be  blind  leaders  but  the  people  an 

service,  and  whose  single  fault  is  a  doubt  whether  not  all  blind,  and  they  are  not  going  to  follow 

sin  may  not  finally  perish  out  of  God's  oniveise,  into  the  ditch  thst  has  been  dug  for  them. 

Is  driven  from  their  fellowship  I  

The  minister  who  is  thus  cast  out  has  suffered  •                    ^^  ^^  twjTwr«TPT  usa  »» 

no  Injury.    It  is  not  within  the  power  of  men  so  ^^  PRINCIPLES, 

lacking  in  moral  sense  as  his  judges  have  proved  **  It  is  against  my  principles." 

themselves  to  be,  to  hurt  anybody  by  their  een-  But  what  are  your  *'  principles  ?  "  Are  you  sue 

sure.    All  intelligent  men,  in  the  church  and  out  that  they  are  anything  more  than  prejudices  f 

of  it,  who  are  not  besotted  by  bigotry,  will  hold  Are  they  founded  in  reason,  or  only  in  traditkm 

every  such  deliverance  as  this  in  the  heartiest  or  pique  or  habit?   People  often  plume  them- 

eontempt.  selves  upon  what  they  call  "principles,"  bat 

The  injury  of  these  deplorable  performances  which  are  only  blind  superstitions.    A  man  has 

falls  upon  the  Christian  church.    Too  many  of  been  heard  to  say  that  it  was  *'  against  his  prin* 

the  men  who  assume  to  represent  the  church  in  ciples  "  to  sow  buckwheat  when  the  moon  was 

the  world,  who  seek  to  define  its  standards  and  full.    Another  declares  that  his  "  principles  *'  re* 

direct  its  legislation,  are  men  who  constantly  quire  him  to  fasten  his  garments  witik  hooks  and 

show  this  same  grievous  lack  of  moral  discrimi-  eyes  instead  of  buttons. 

tion.    They  are  all  the  while  exalting  things  that  The  personal  pronoun  has  a  suspicious  sound, 

are  least  above  things  that  are  greatest;  magni-  It  may,  indeed,  signify  only  the  confesdbn  of 

fying  orthodoxy  and  minimizing  character.   Men  one's  personal  allegiance  to  the  truth  that  be  has 

of  dubious  repute  and  of  most  unchristian  temper,  found;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  convey  the  impree- 

men  who  are  well-known  to  be  selfish  and  mer-  sion  of  a  proprietary  right  in  these  '*  principles.** 

eenary  and  treacherous  and   mischievous,  are  The  speaker  seems  to  signify  that  they  are  pecol- 

indorsed  without  hesitation  because  they  are  or-  iar  to  himself— that  if  he  has  not  a  monopoly  of 

thodox;  while  men  of  gentlest  virtue  and  sweet-  them,  he  has  at  least  some  special  relation  to 

est  piety  are  driven  out  of  the  ministry  for  slight  them.   He  wishes  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  law  unto 

deviations  from  the  traditional  creed.  himself,  and  that  these  "  principles  "  are  the 

There  is  much  complaint  of  infidelity  in  certain  formularies  on  which  he  conducts  his  life.    Soeh 

quarters,  and  a  shuddering  fear  of  "Liberalism"  is  a  common  form  of  egotism.    But  the  prind- 

and  "  looseness  "  runs  down  the  spine  of  many  a  pies  of  conduct  are  the  same  for  ail  men,  thoo^ 

stalwart  defender  of  the  faith;  but  there  never  they  may  differently  applied;  and  the  man  iHm> 

was  a  Liberal  Convention  or  a  Scientific  Congress  announces  himself  as  the  author  of  his  own  priii- 

or  a  Free  Religious  League  in  the  land  that  did  ciples,  only  publishes  himself  as  a  moral  outlaw, 

half  as  much  to  unsetUe  the  faith  of  men  in  the  By  their  principles  men  often  mean  simply 

religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  was  done  by  this  com-  their  interests.    Indeed  the  distinction  betweea 

pany  of  ecclesiastics.    It  is  from  them  and  from  principle  and  interest  is  one  that  it  Is  difficult  for 

those  like  them  that  the  church  suffers  its  dead-  many  persons  to  understand.   Their  fundamental 

liest  assaults.    It  is  t&ey  who  are  making  void  "  principle "   is  that  they  will  always  consult 

the  law  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  by  their  their  interests.    Their  action  is  never  based  npen 

traditions.    Itis  they  who  are  plucking  the  crown  convictions  of  truth,  or  justice,  or  public  wel- 

f  rom  the  head  of  the  King  who  rules  in  righteous-  fare  or  moral  obligation ;  it  is  always  shaped  to 

ness.  secure  some  personal  advantage*    When  they  say 

Such  moral  blindness  cannot  be  too  sharply  that  it  is  against  their  principles  to  do  a  oertalD 

denounced.    Let  no  man  to  whom  the  interests  thing  they  mean  that  It  will  conflict  in  some  way 

of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  are  dear  shrink  with  their  gains  or  their  ambitions, 

from  speaking  his  mind.   The  ecclesiastical  politi-  By  many  persons  principle  is  confounded  with 

elans,  the  men  who  "run"  the  several  sects,  and  partisanship.     It  is  an  <^ien  question  whether 

whose  voice  is  heard  in  every  such  deliverance  either  of  the  political  parties  at  the  present  day 

as  this,  are  not  the  men  who   represent  the  is  sdxed  or  possessed  of  any  difltinetiTe  prted- 
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flfl»«Mepfc  JokB  Baadolph's  ftmoos  serv^en;  but  of  the  ffilage.    The  line  between  the  just  and  the 

adnitlteg  that  each  ol  these  parties  does  stand  unjust  is  not  more  sharply  drawn  than  that  which 

for  something  besides  tb»  offioes,  how  few  of  all  divides  "  Up-etreeters  '*  from  "  Down-streeters." 

the  adherents  of  either  party  iiaye  any  under-  'What  the  Up-streeters  want,  that  the  Down- 

ftaading  of  the  doctrines  that  the  party  repre-  streeters  oppose  ;  what  the  Down-streeters  cry 

MDts  1    Tlia  great  majority  of  those  who  are  not  for,  the  Up-stree€ers  are  unanimous  in  denying, 

seeking  promotion  are  boond  to  their  parties  by  It  lias  come  to  be  a  matter  of  Hibernian  conscience 

simple  clanship.    With  the  fortunes  of  the  party  on  both  sides  ;  there  is  something  inside  an  Up- 

they  identify  themselves;  they  rejoice  in  its  vio-  streeter  that  says  "  I  won't !  **  whenever  a  Down- 

tories  and  deplore  its  defeats;  and  they  talk  a  streeter  says  "Will  you?"    In  the  midst  of  this 

gieat  deal  about  Republican  principles  and  Den^  unpleasantness,  a  citizen  brought  upon  himself 

oeiatie  principles,  but  they  liave  only  the  vaguest  the  indignation  of  his  neighbors  by  simply  behav- 

idea  of  wiiat  the  platform  of  their  party  means,  ing  in  a  friendly  way  toward  some  of  Uie  people 

Periiaps  they  are  not,  after  all,  very  much  to  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.    "He  is  a  poor 

blame  for  thb,  for  platforms  often  realize  Sam  sort  of  man,"  they  said.    **  He  is  an  Vjhstreel 

LawBon's  phrase,  and  "hit  the  happy  medium  man toith Doumf^treet principles,** 

between  truth  and  falsehood  "  so  deftly  that  After  very  much  the  same  fashion  the  word  is 

•obody  can  tell  just  what  they  do  neon.  often  applied  to  our  sectional  quarrel.    We  hear 

Not  many  years  ago  a  certain  minister  who  had  of  Northern  men  with  Southern  principles,  and 

beeaaehampionof  Old  School  doctrine  died,  and  vice  versa,— those  who  are  thus  accused  being 

his  people  were  looking  about  for  his  successor,  men  who  decline  to  abet  tlie  politicians  in  their 

Th^y  had  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated,  and  the  wicked  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  strife, 

one  idea  that  their  pastor  had  striven  to  impress  and  who  are  ready  to  show  themselves  friendly 

ipoD  their  minds  was  that  they  must  never  tol-  to  the  people  of  all  sections, 

erate  in  their  pulpit  any  other  tlian  this  Old  The  "principles"  that  are  thus  vaunted  are 

fichool  doctrine.    While  the  eandidating  was  go>  the  bonds  of  a  narrow  and  seliish  partisanship. 

tngon,*one  of  the  older  members  of  the  church  Those  who  would  "goon  unto  perfection,"  in  the 

met  one  who  had  joined  it  more  recently,  and  fell  phrase  of  Paul,  must  be  content  to  "  leave  be- 

into  conversation  with  him  about  tiie  coming  hind "  such  principles  as  these. 

man.    Here  is  wliat  the  stenographer  heard:  

^ete  ^emfter.-aive  you  anybody  in  partlcnlar  .^^^  j^j^jj^^  j^j^jj^  ^p  PARTIES, 
in  view  for  the  pastorship  ? 

OW  Jfemfter.— Not  yet.    Only  one  thing  is  set-  Th«  great  state  of  New  York  has  been  agitated 

tied;  he  must  1^  an  Old  School  man.  during  the  last  month  by  a  political  contest  in 

ir.ir.>-So  I  suppose.  Let '8  see!   I  don't  think  which  the  question  of  party  fealty  has  had  a 

I  imdeistand  this  distinction  yet,  very  well.  Pre-  thorough  discussion.    One  of  the  political  parties 

eisely  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Old  has  been  divided  by  an  organized  bolt,  and  aie- 

Sehool  and  the  New  School?  spectable  minority  of  the  other  party,  rebelling 

0.  Jf.^Don't  you  know  that?    Why,  the  Old  against  what  they  call  the  rule  of  "  the  machine," 

School  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  that  all  men  have  urged  the  scratching  of  leading  names  upon 

that  Christ  died that .    Well,  I  their  ticket. 

don't  recaU  that  this  moment ;  but  in  regard  to  The  conscientiousness  and  consistency  of  the 

ElKthn,  the  Old  School  say  that  the  decrees  average  politician  is  seen  In  the  fact  that  the 


— — tliat  foreknowledge— ^that  God's  eter-  champions  of  the  regular  nominees  of  each  party 

ml  purpose ^what  is  that  distinction  ?    But  highly  approve  of  the  bolt  in  the  other  party,  and 

no  matter.    I  suppose  the  main  difference  is  help  it  on  in  every  possible  way,  while  they  are 

about  Natural   and   Moral   Ability.    The   Old  bitterly  opposed,  on  principle,  to  the  bolt  from 

School  say  that  a  man  can't  repent  unless their  own  party,  and  denounce  the  bolters  as 

that  is,  if thh  Iffene  School  idea  is  that traitors.    The   thlck-and-thin   partisan    always 

H'm  1    I  don't  get  that  either  just  now  ;  but  any-  feels  that  it  is  high  treason  to  scratch  his  ticket, 

how  we  've  got  to  have  an  Old  School  man  t  and  a  most  virtuous  and  patriotic  thing  to  scratch 

This  man,  it  will  be  seen,  was  "  fixed  "  in  his  the  other  one. 

Old  School  "  principles,"  and  doubtless  most  of  The  temperate  and  thorough  discussion  of  this 

Us  brethren  in  the  church  were  as  solid  as  he  whole  subject  by  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  in 

wtt  in  their  adhesion  to  these  principlets.    It  will  Harper's  Weekly  has  left  very  little  to  be  said. 

istoiiish  nobody  therefore  to  know  that  their  There  Is,  however,  room  for  one  exclamation 

choice  finally  fell  upon  a  very  New  School  man.  pohit,  and  that  shall  be  placed  after  a  recent 

We  know  of  a  certain  ancient  New  England  speech  by  a  con.splcnons  clergyman, 

town,  somewhat  long  drawn  out  along  a  shady  His  argument  is  that  parties  are  necessary  to 

Mreet,  in  which  a  mild  sort  of  feud  has  been  in  government,  and  that  organization  is  necessary 

pngnsa  lor  several  years  between  the  two  ends  to  parties,  and  that  the  members  of  the  party 
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ott£^t  to  vote  the  ticket  that  the  organbEatioii  careful  what  kind  of  nomiaatioDs  they  made,  tf 

preeents,  and  aak  no  questions  for  conscience's  they  knew  that  all  the  unworthy  ones  would  he 

sake.  If  they  can  change  the  organization  through  cemorseleesly  scratched  by  a  great  body  of  iotel- 

the  primaries,  well  and  good;  if  they  cannot,  ligeat  voters.    Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 

they  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit  and  vote  more  to  deprave  our  politics  than  the  abject  sob- 

tbe  straight  ticket.    This  seems  to  be  insisted  on  mission  to  party  rule  which  many  good  men  pnc. 

as  a  matter  of  duty.    Loyalty  to  party  seems  to  tice,  and  which  this  Jure  divino  partisan  so  stieii- 

be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  loyalty  to  the  govern-  uously  approves. 

ment.     Much  ridicule  is  expended  upon  *'  the  "  Ilioa  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  doevfl*' 

profound  wisdom  or  Uie  altitudinous  unwisdom  "  says  a  certain  ancient  statute.    But  this  teacher 

of  all  persons  who  undertake  to  control  the  ad-  argues  tliat  if  the  multitude  is  only  properly  or- 

ministration  of  parties  in  any  other  way  than  ganized,  and  tells  you  officially  what  it  wants  to 

through  the  primaries.  have  yon  do,  you  have  no  choice  but  to  obey. 

"  I  read  with  disapprobation,"  says  this  clerical  "  Our  country  right  or  wrong,"  is  a  doubtful 

orator,  '*  of  a  movement  among  young  Bepubli-  maxim,  but  "  Our  party  right  or  wrong,"  Isqb- 

cans— whom  I  take  to  be  quite  young  (laughter)—  ply  execrable.    It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the 

men  of  influence  and  admirable  excellence  of  churchee,  and  for  the  country,  if  teachen  of  ie> 

character,  who  sometimes,  nevertheless,  make  ligion  did  not  generaUy  possess  a  clearer  moral 

mistakes — ^men  who  have  called  upon  Republi-  insight  than  is  indicated  by  such  a  plea. 

cans  to  scratch  the  ticket.    Any  physician  will  

tell  you  that  when  there  is  an  efflorescence  on  the  ^^ 

akin  scratching  is  natural  but  always  harmful.  ^^^  MONEYED  CLASSES.     . 

(Laughter  and  applause.)    For  myself  I  propose  Who  are  the  moneyed  classes  of  this  ooontiyt 

to  do  no  scratching  (renewed  laughter)  but  to  ao-  We  often  hear  them  talked  about  on  the  stomp 

cept,  not  as  the  best  that  possibly  might  be,  but  as  if  they  were  a  compact  and  well-disciplined 

to  accept  as  that  which  is  the  best  attainable,  or-  body,  having  distinct  objects  to  gain  in  politics, 

ganization  and  body  and  candidates;  and,  in  so  and  well-considered  methods  of  gaining  them  ;  a 

far  as  I  have  influence  with  the  young  men  in  body  of  men  holding  most  of  the  wealth  of  the 

the  community  who  are  impressed  with  the  solid-  community,  and  transmitting  it  to  their  children 

ity  and  importance  of  Republican  principles,  my  from  generation  to  generation.    "  A  moneyed 

word  to  them  is.  Stand  in  the  line."  aristocracy  "  is  a  phrase  that  is  often  nsed ;  and 

This  amounts  to  something  like  a  denial  to  the  it  conveys  to  many  of  those  who  hear  it  the  no- 
member  of  a  political  party  of  the  right  of  private  tion  of  a  great  consolidated  and  hereditary  class, 
judgment.  Until  the  party  organization  has  an-  who  seek  to  build  up  their  own  fortunes  by  the 
nounced  its  nominations,  he  may  continue  to  subjection  of  the  working  classes,  and  whose  op- 
cherish  his  convictions;  but  so  soon  as  that  an-  pressions  it  is  necessary  to  resist  by  all  the  arts 
nouncement  has  been  made  he  must  be  as  silent  of  politics,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  worst  come,  by 
as  the  good  Roman  Catholic  is  when  bis  church  force  of  arms. 

has  told  him  what  he  must  believe.    It  is  an  af-  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  good  citizens  are 

firmatiou  of  the  divine  right  of  political  parties,  really  alarmed  by  the  threatened  encroachments 

The  man  who  scratches  a  ticket  is  guilty  of  a  of  the  money  power  upon  their  liberties ;  the 

kind  of  heresy  and  a  species  of  leze-majesly.  vision  of  bankers  and  "bloated  bondholders," 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  regretted  that  such  anut-  forming  a  class  by  themselves,  seizing  all  the 
terance  as  this  should  have  come  from  a  religious  property  of  the  community,  controlling  all  its 
teacher.  It  is  a  plea  in  defense  of  the  very  foun-  leg^ation,  and  perpetuating  their  power  from 
dation  principle  of  political  immorality.  It  is  an  age  to  age,  rises  often  before  their  imagination, 
attempt  to  prevent  intelligent  and  conscientious  and  leads  them  sometimes  to  despair  of  the  Se- 
men from  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  upon  public. 

practical  politics  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  A  little  more  familiarity  with  the  facts  would 

can  make  themselves  felt.  quiet  many  of  these  apprehensions.    These  moo- 

Every  honest  voter  is  bound  to  take  the  ticket  eyed  classes  are  not  classes  at  all,  in  the  sense  in 

offered  him  and  scrutinize  it  carefully,  and  erase  which  the  word  is  commonly  understood.   They 

every  name  of  a  candidate  who  is  unfit  to  hold  are  not  compactly  organized  ;  they  have  no  cobi- 

office.    The  fact  that  a  worse  man  is  running  on  mon   understanding  as  to  the  methods  which 

the  other  ticket  is  no  reason  why  he  should  vote  they  will  employ  to  promote  their  interests ;  they 

for  a  bad  man.    He  cannot  excuse  himself  for  sometimes  try  to  combine,  but  these  combina- 

doing  wrong  on  the  ground  that  if  he  does  not  do  tions  fall  to  pieces  very  speedily  ;  and  the  indi- 

it,  somebody  else  may  do  a  greater  wrong.  vidnals  that  compose  tliem  are  much  more  apt  to 

Nothing  would  tend  to  purify  our  politics  more  be  found  fighting  one  another  than  consjurlng 
rapidly  than  the  adoption  of  this  simple  rule  by  with  one  another  for  the  oppression  of  the  labor- 
Christian  men.    The  political  managera  would  be  ing  pec^e. 
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But  what  is  M  greater  oonaeqiienee,  the  iMTedi-  most  be  asnnned,  and  that  some  new  industrial 

tary  element,  by  which  alone  an  aristoeraey  can  be  and  proprietary  scheme  must  be  inaogarated, 

perpetaated,  finds  ^ery  little  place  among  these  Jost  call  their  attention  to  the  facts  recited  aboTO 

people.   In  (>reat  Britain  there  is  a  great  landed  and  ask  them  whether  nnder  any  other  system 

aristocracy  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  the  oliildren  ol  the  poor  would  have  a  better 

of  the  island  is  owned  ;  and  the  lawsof  entail  are  chance  than  they  have  under  the  present  system. 

inch  that  this  property  is  easily  continned  from  

generatioh  to  generation  in  the  same  famllies.  cmvTNrrs  paptoa 

Thns  a  class  is  constituted  and  perpetuated.    But  biWJNUMU  r Arjfiua. 

searcely  anything  of  this  sort  is  seen  in  America.  Nxzt  to  the  question,  What  becomes  of  the 

Of  all  the  property  in  this  country,  probably  not  pins  ?  the  great  practical  mystery  of  life  is  how 

ose  per  cent,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  same  so  many   humbugs  get  the  indorsement  of  so 

family  for  three  generations.  many  great  and  good  names.    There  is  no  quack 

Statistics  lately  collected  in  one  of  onr  oldest  medicine  so  baneful  that  some  Doctor  of  Divinity 

New  England  cities  showed  that  ninety-four  per  or  President  of  a  College  or  Goyemor  of  a  State 

eent.  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  were  either  will  not  be  found  vouching  for  it ;  there  is  no 

formers'  boys  or  poor  boys  in  the  cities  and  vil-  scheme  of  philanthropy  so  quixotic  that  hosts  of 

iages.    The  list  included  all  the  bank  presidents,  distinguished  names  are  not  signed  to  its  circn- 

the  railroad  magnates,  and  the  leading  manufao-  lars  as  commending  it  to  the  charities  of  a  much- 

torers  and  merchants.    Forty  years  ago  "  the  solicited  public. 

moneyed  class ' '  of  this  particular  city  were  hoe-  Agents  come  to  you  with  the  longest  list  of  great 

ing  corn,  or  tending  lathes,  or  peddling  newspa-  names  signed  to  the  strongest  of  testimonials^ 

pers  ;  forty  years  ago  these  "  bloated  bondhold-  and  request  yon  to  add  your  signature  to  the 

en"  were  not  a  plethoric  race  ;  and  it  is  highly  illustrious  array.    It  seems,  indeed,  a  querulous 

Improbable  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  and  almost  a  presumptuous  thing  to  refuse  to 

money  which  they  now  possess  will  be  in  the  sign  It.    Would  all  these  able  and  devout  and 

hands  of  their  grandchildren.    The  "moneyed  scholarly  men  have  put  their  names  to  a  paper  of 

aristocracy "  of  the  next  generation  are  growing  this  sort  unless  they  had  known  that  the  thing 

up  now  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories.  they  were  indorsing  was  a  proper  thing  to  in- 

What  is  true  of  tlils  one  city  is  substantially  dorse  ?  Can  you  question  their  intelligence  or 
true  of  every  other  city.  The  fortunes  that  are  their  competence  ?  Can  you  refuse  to  add  yonr 
ootttinned  in  the  same  family  for  a  hundred  years  little  contribution  of  influence  to  a  cause  which 
are  very  few  ;  what  one  generation  gathers  an-  is  so  dear  to  so  many  good  men  ? 
other  generation  scatters  ;  the  wealth  of  the  land  Such  questions  at  once  suggest  themselves  to 
Is  constantly  changing  hands  ;  and  the  boy  who  yon  ;  and  if  they  do  not  the  man  who  brings  the 
belongs  to  what  are  called  the  working  classes  paper  will  not  fail  to  put  them.  Thus  your  mod- 
has  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  becoming  a  "  bloat-  esty  conspires  with  yonr  good  nature  to  lead  yon 
ed  bondholder  **  before  he  dies,  as  the  boy  wbo-is  to  g^ve  your  indorsement  to  a  cause  of  which  yon 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  month.  know  absolutely  nothing.    And  thus  the  land  is 

With  these  facts  in  view,  is  it  not  rather  flooded  with  manifestoes  praising  things  that  are 
wicked  for  demagogues  to  try  to  excite  the  alarm  worthless  and  certifying  to  things  that  are  fraud- 
of  the  people  who  work  with  their  hands,  lest  ulent  and  recommending  things  that  are  peml- 
they  should  be  enslaved  by  this  formidable  and  dons,— all  of  which  bear  the  signatures  of  emi- 
tyrannical  *'  moneyed  class  ? "  There  is  no  such  nent  and  virtuous  men.  Some  one  who  was 
"class."  A  consolidated  and  hereditary  aristoo-  good-natured  and  credulous  signed  the  paper 
racy  of  wealth  does  not  exist.  The  great  bulk  of  first ;  some  one  who  was  in  a  hurry  signed  it 
tiie  wealth  of  this  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  next ;  and  then  some  one  who  had  great  faith  in 
men  who  were  bom  poor.  Is  it  likely  that  they  testimony  signed  it  because  these  other  two  had 
will  combine  to  oppress  and  enslave  those  who  signed  it,  without  making  any  careful  investiga- 
are  toiling  np  from  the  level  on  which  they  tion  into  the  truth  of  the  words  he  was  besought 
started  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  so  com-  to  use  ;  and  the  thing  thus  set  in  motion  went  on 
bine,  in  any  effectual  way,  seeing  that  their  fu-  indefinitely.  Here  and  there  a  skeptic  would  re- 
tore  control  of  the  property  which  now  they  call  fuse  to  put  down  his  name,  but  such  scruples  are 
their  own  must  be  so  very  slight  ?  rare ;  the  great  majority  indorse  with  little  hes- 

And  would  it  not  be  a  foolish  and  suicidal  itation. 

thing  for  the  poor  men  of  this  country  to  combine  Men  seem  to  sign  papers  in  the  front  parlor  in 

to  overthrow  a  system  of  government  which  pro-  much  the  same  way  that  they  feed  tramps  at  the 

motes  such  a  rapid  distribution  of  wealth,  and  back-door  ;  pleading  that  it  is  better  that  ten 

which  offers  such  abundant  chances  to  them  and  unworthy  causes  should  be  indorsed  tlwn  that 

their  children  ?    When  the  communists  and  the  one  good  canse  should  fall  of  commendation, 

iodalistic  reformers  urge  that  all  property  rights  Nevertheless  there  is  but  one  rule  for  all  these 
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and  lluit  it  a  plain  one :  "Kerer  write  any  aod  had  letten  of  indorsement  and  oommenda- 

word  of  oommendation  whioh  is  not  based  upon  tion    from    many    eminent    personsi— dlTioes, 

yonr   own   knowledge."    And  wlien  you  are  statesmen,  scholars.    On  the  strength  of  these 

pointed  to  the  |(reat  people  who  have  already  testimonials  he  had  been  traveling  for  sereial 

given  their  approval,  it  is  snffieient  to  answer  years,  collecting  money,  and  adding  to  his  mohS- 

that  great  names,  in  such  places,  are  of  very  little  tudinous  testimonials  ;  and  doubtless  be  is  stffl 

value.    "  We  have  seen  reams  of  such  testimoni-  on  his  winding  way.    The  fact  that  snch  s  naa 

als,''  yon  may  reply,  **  to  things  that  are  worth-  could  obtain  the  approval  of  such  men  in  sodi  sa 

less.    The  fact  that  all  the  ministers  and  college  enterprise  reveals  in  lather  a  startling  way  the 

presidents  in  the  land  have  recommended  a  book  worthlessness  of  testimonials, 

or  an  enterprise  or  a  oMnmodity,  is  no  sufficient  There  Is  need  of  a  great  increase  of  care  sad 

evidence   that  it  is   good  for  anything.     We  conscientiousness  In  signing  papers.    Host  of  u 

sitould  say  beforehand  that  it  would  be  good  evi-  have  erred  in  this  thing  more  than  once,  and  thn 

dence,  but  abundant  experience  proves  that  it  is  have  wronged  the  public,  and  brought  discredit 

not.    We  have  followed  these  great  people  in  upon  ourselves.    A  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 

eommending  worthless  things  more  than  once,  their  neighbors  and  for  their  own  good  name, 

and  have  been  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  doing  it,  should  lead  all  public  men,  and  especially  all 

and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  any  more.    What  ministerB,  to  be  cautious  about  putting  their  lig- 

we  know  is  good,  that  we  will  gladly  apinove ;  natures  to  statements  whose  truth  they  do  not 

and  we  will  not  commend  anything  of  which  we  know. 

are  ignorant  though  the  name  of  an  angel  from  

Heaven  appear  upon  the  paper  just  above  the 
pkioe  where  we  are  asked  to  sign  our  name." 


TAKE  HEED  HOW  YE  HEAB I 


Less  than  three  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  re-  Thbks  is  much  poor  preaching  in  this  coontiy, 

fused,  for  reasons  that  seemed  good  to  him,  to  every  Sunday;  but  poor  hearing  is  even  mon 

approve  an  application  for  assistance  made  by  a  abundant.    Bad  methods  of  preaching  tend,  ao 

colored  man  who  had  certain  plans  lor  promot-  doubt,  to  cultivate  vicious  habits  of  hearing;  sod 

Ing  the  welfare  of  his  own  people.    A  little  con-  the  hearers  in  their  turn  help  to  deprave  ti» 

versation  made  it  plain  that  these  plans  were  preachers. 

utterly  Utopian,  and  the  reformer  went  away  in  One  would  suppose  that  in  a  kind  of  utteraaoe 

great  dudgeon  because  his  schemes  were  frankly  so  serious  as  preaching,  the  thought  of  the  listener 

disapproved.    The  mail,  the  next  day,  brought  would  be  fastened  upon  the  thing  said,  rather 

the  following  message  from  him  :  than  upon  the  way  of  saying  it;  yet  the  reporti 

"  As  my  duty  as  a  teacher  of  educated  men  that  you  hear  of  sermons  often  show  you  that 

requires  that  I  should  perform  it  with  Pleasure  the  speaker's  manner  has  been  much  more  closely 

in  stead  of  reg^ret  when  it  is  necessary  that  they  observed  than  his  matter.    The  newspapers  hare 

may  learn  how  to  do  right  you  will  comprehend  helped  on  this  bad  habit  by  giving  vivid  sketches 

the  importance  of  this  Letter.  of  everything  unusual  in  the  current  pulpit  pe^ 

"  I  have  met  with  no  one  of  the  Pulpit  or  the  formances. 

Forum  that  have  shown  as  much  reluctance  to  To  illustrate  what  we  are  saying,  take  this 

know  the  truth  of  my  mission  as  yon  have,  while  sketch  of  a  city  preacher  recently  printed  in  a 

nothing  could  be  more  grand  in  its  origin  or  country  newspaper: 

design.  "  His  manner  is  grotesque.    He  literally  slings 

"  It  is  a  secret  mission  I  have  been  appointed  himself  about  the  stagef  and  writhes  and  doubles 

to  fill,  and  it  involves  all  that  the  colored  people  up  in  a  fashion  that  would  be  amazing  were  it 

may  hope  to  realize  in  this  country,  and  you  will  not  laughable.    His  fingers  work  nervously,  he 

learn  that  only  Qod  could  confer  the  Powers  swings  his  arms  around  loosely  and  aimlessly, 

Vested  in  me occasionally  varying  his  kaleidoscopic  appear- 

"  As  no  man,  since  the  Days  of  Moses,  has  ance  by  hugging  himself  and  walking  stiffly 
occupy  the  Position  equal  to  me  you  will  know  across  the  platform.  Standing  still  and  looking 
that  I  am  not  in  ne4d  of  your  sympathy,  while  intently  before  him  into  space,  he  is  apt  to  wheel 
you  may  find  it  necessary  to  surch  for  the  truth  suddenly  around  and  dart  out  the  long  index  fin- 
all  ways  and  judge  accordingly,  which  you  did  ger  of  his  right  hand  in  the  direction  of  some  im- 
not  do  in  my  case."  aginary  culprit  in  the  congregation,  while  he 

This  man  was  engaged  in  writing  a  book,  pours  out  a  volley  of  indignation  and  rebuke, 
which  was  to  solve  the  question  of  the  colored  As  a  wind-up  to  an  ecstatic  eulogy  of  some  virtae 
man's  future.  It  was  In  this  enterprise  that  he  or  good  deed,  he  will  often  stand  for  a  few  mo- 
sought  assistance.  How  competent  he  was  to  ments  like  a  statue,  gazing  into  the  heavens,  while 
write  such  a  book  this  letter  will  indicate.  Ten  his  face  gradually  relaxes,  then  breaks  up  into 
minutes  conversation  with  him  indicated  it  just  ripples  of  smiles  which  gradually  spread  and  fi- 
«  clearly.    And  yet  this  illiterate  and  crazy  per-  naUy  blend  into  a  seraphic  expression  of  conteot 
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....   When  be  pffared  tbe  long  prayer,  be  feel  like  making,  if  be  were  told  thmt  tbie  ie» 

held  a  book  in  bis  left  band,  placed  tbe  wriat  of  porter  wap  bimself  a  minister  ? 

hiB  right  band  upon  tbe  book,  and  as  bis  prayer  in-  Wboee  taste  is  tbe  more  tboroughly  depraTed 

creased  in  f errorr be  frequently  dropped  bis  ban4  — tbat  of  tbe  preaobec,  wbose  performance  made 

'ker-nhack  *  upon  tbe  cover  of  tbe  book»  and  sneb  an  impression  upon  bis  auditor  that  tbe  a»* 

ssTeial  times  brought  it  down  rapidly  with  a  ditor  could  think  of  nothing  bat  '*  bis  gestures 

series  of  rub-»-dub-dub6  to  give  emphasis  to  cex^  and  attitudee,"->or  that  of  tbe  auditor,  who  could 

tain  portions  of  bis  petition."  wzito  a  long  description  of  snob  a  performanoe, 

It  is  plain  that  this  reporter  kept  bis  eyes  open,  as  if  it  were  simply  curious  and  interesting? 
evon  in  prayer  time  1  He  tells  us  little  about  Which  was  worse,  tbe  preaehing  or  the  bearing  ? 
wbat  was  said;  there  is  a  full  column  of  descrip-  We  confess  oniselyes  unable  to  answer  tbe  ques- 
tion, but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  ser-  tion. 

mon  except  tbe  text,  and  no  report  of  any  words  A  minister  who  puts  bimself  before  bis  message, 

of  the  minister  save  one  or  two  eccentric  sen-  wbose  manner  has  tbe  effect  to  fasten  the  attea^ 

tences  employed  in  tbe  opening  services.     "I  tlbn  of  bis  bearers   upon  bis  "steady  stagey 

was  amused  and  Interested,"  says  this  candid  re-  stride,"  and  tbe  way  be  clasps  bis  bands,  and  to 

porter,  "  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  profit  by  make  them  forget  wbat  be  is  saying,  is  a  elerical 

tbe  discourse  as  much  as  I  might,  if  I  bad  been  charlatan;  a  bearer  who  can  witness  sucb  a  dea- 

less  attentive  to  the  gestures  and  attitudes  of  tbe  eoratioa  of  tbe  pulpit  with  any  other  feelings  than 

minister."  those  of  indignation  and  honor,  must  have  bad 

Now  wbat  comment  would  tbe  Judicious  reader  bis  judgment  id  some  way  sadly  perverted. 
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'hat  cannot  be  accounted  a  time  of  dearth  "  *  Bethink  ye,  sirs,  bow  the  old  Risbi  q;)ake ' 

in  literature  which  has  added  to  tbe  English  ^^  ^ald:  *  and  wbat  my  dream-readera  foretold.* " 

language  within  a  brief  space  two  sucb  Tbe  second  of  these  lines  is  wholly  devoid  of 

poems  as  "  The  Epic  of  Hades  "  and  "  The  rhythm. 

light  of  Asia."  l     Nor  should  we  say  that  «  The  bearto  of  men  follow  bis  path  as  leaves 

the  age  is  hopelessly  irreligious,  when  we  reflect  Troop  to  wind,  or  sheep  draw  after  one 

that  these  two  masterpieces  of  its  literary  art  are  Who  knows  the  pastores." 

expressions  of  religious  sentiment.  It  may  be  that  tbe  limp  in  this  second  line  is 

Mr.  Morris's  poem  excels  Mr.  Arnold's  in  the  due  to  the  proof-reader's  carelessness  in  omitting 

smoothness  of  its  rhythm  and  the  finish  of  ite  the  article  before  wind.     Tbe  accent  is  often 

versificaUon.   It  is  hard  to  find  in  "  The  Epic  of  changed  in  such  a  measure  as  to  add  to  tbe  fieri- 

Hades  "  a  slovenly  phrase  or  a  Umping  line.  bility  and  grace  of  the  movement,  and  happily 

Tbe  creaUve  imagination  has  freer  scope  also  in  break  up  tbe  iambic  monotony ,  but  some  changes 
Mr.  Morris's  subject;  and  his  treatment  of  it  of  this  sort  are  made  that  are  not  felicitous, 
evinces  a  firmer  touch  aj^d  a  more  just  and  deli-  *'  And  on  the  middle  porob  God  Oanesha 
eate  critical  faculty  than  Mr.  Arnold's  work  ex-  With  disc  and  hook— to  bring  wisdom  and  wealth."— 
hibits.  Furthermore,  "  The  Epic  of  Hades  "  is  These  are  slight  blemishes,  it  is  true;  but  be- 
distinctly  a  Christian  poem;  it  reads  Christian  cause  they  are  so  slight,  they  are  easily  avoided; 
meanings  into  the  Greek  myths,  and  makes  the  and  of  one  who  has  Mr.  Arnold's  power  to  charm 
old  Pagan  religion  render  up  its  tribute  to  the  us,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  no  such  slight  jar 
Founder  of  our  faith.  of  dissonance  be  suffered  to  fall  upon  tbe  delighted 

Bat  if  for  these  reasons  we  shonld  be  inclined  ear.    There  is,  however,  no  stint  of  beauty  in  tbe 

to  prefer  Mr.  Morris's  poem  there  are  others  not  form  of  this  poem.    Mr.  Arnold  is  not  so  fastid- 

less  cogent  which  would  lead  us  to  reverse  the  ions  a  versifier  as  Mr.  Morris  or  Mr.  Tennyson, 

^rdict.  but  bis  verse  is  almost  always  liquid  and  musical. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  imperfect  lines  in  and  it  sometimes  rings  with  a  braver  melody 

''The  Light  of  Asia."  than  either  of  these  masters  is  wont  to  employ. 

iThe  Light  of  AMa:  or  The  Great  Renunciation  ^^  ^^^^«  ^ *^^^  «^<* ^^^""'^  ^^^  ^^  imaginaUon 

(Mafrg^f^f^^i^Yt^y^^Tte),  being  tbe  Life  and  Teaching  ^*®  *  ^^^  somewhat  less  wide  than  in  the  under- 

of  Qaatama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Badd-  world  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  yet  a  free  course  for 

Utm,  (as  told  in  verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist.)   By  it;  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  sbown bimself  tbe  possea- 

Idwin  Arnold,  M.  A.   Boston:  Boberts  Bros.  sor  of  splendid  gifte  by  tbe  manner  In  which  h» 
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has  nised  from  the  dead  the  old  Indian  peoples*  iplendor  and  the  Joy  of  tkrone  and  palace  aaA 

and  clothed  (hem  with  form  and  nalHy  and  the  home  hehiad  him*  he  eoiigbt  to  aave  Uie  werid, 

'  tenderest  human  interest.  saying : 

"  The  Light  of  Asia "  is  not  in  any  sense  a  «  « i  will  not  hsTe  that  erown 

Christian  poem;  its  theme  is  wholly  outside  the  Whloh  may  be  mine:  I  lay  asldtt  those  rMlas 

range  of  Christian  history;  it  is  the  story  of  the  Whioh  wait  the  gleaming  of  my  naked  svoid; 

life  and  teachings  of  Gautamai  popularly  known  ^7  ohartot  shall  not  roll  with  bloody  wbeeli 

as  Buddha,  told  by  an  orthodox  Indian  Buddhist.  *^'»  victory  to  victory  UU  euth 

Of  course  it  U  an  idealization  of  Buddhism.    AU  Wears  the  red  record  of  my  name.    I  chooM 

that  reverence  and  love  and  passionatedevotion  21^^^.  i^/^  "^^"^l^T'  ^""i"^ 

,    .       ,     .,       .  *^n*       «       J  ^ .  Making  its  dost  my  bed,  its  loneliest  waatv 

can  do  to  glorify  a  hero  or  to  deify  a  founder  is  ^^  ^^^„,^  ^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^. 

done  for  QauUma  by  this  imaginary  votary  and  ^lad  in  no  prouder  garb  than  ontcattt  wbm, 

evangelist.    "  More  than  a  third  of  mankind/'  p^  with  no  meats  save  what  the  charitable 

says  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  preface,  "  owe  their  moral  Give  of  their  will,  sheltered  by  no  more  pomp 

and  religions  ideas  to   this  illustrious  prince,  Than  the  dim  cave  lends,  or  the  jangle  burii. 

whose  personality,  though  imperfectly  revealed  This  will  I  do  beeaose  the  wof  ul  cry 

in  the  ezisUng  sonices  of  informaUon,  cannot  but  ^  ^"«  "»<*  ^  fi«^  "▼!««  cometh  up 

appear  the  highest,  genUest,  holiest  and  most  JS^''.'"^,^'  "***  '^^  ""^  ■°**^  **  ''^ 

kl»lA»^»f  »;»K  ^^1  T^^^tiJL  i«  fK^  Kf.».v*»  «#  ^'  P^*y  ^^^  ^^  alcknesB  of  this  world; 

beneficent  with  one  exception,  «^  theji-tory  of  ^,^  ^  ^^^         ,^  ^  ^  *^^^ 

Thought."     ro  give  us  a  view  of  Buddhism  from  By  uttermost  renouncing  and  strong  strife.- 

what  Mr.  Hawthorne  calls  "  thtf  warm  interior 

of  belief; "  to  show  us  the  character  of  the  great  And  it  is  the  record  also  of  the  reward  that  cami 

Indian  Teacher  aud  Reformer,  as  he  is  seen  by  to  this  seeker,— by  which  Qantama  Siddartha 

his  best  and  most  devoted  disciples;  to  unfold  to  became  Buddha,  the  enlightened  one,— in  which 

us  his  philosophy  and  his  religion  as  they  under-  the  four  Truths  were  revealed  to  him,  and  tbs 

stand  it— this,  it  has  seemed  to  Mr.  Arnold,  is  a  four  Paths  were  opened  before  his  feeL   Ths 

worthy  task;  and  for  the  loving  fidelity  with  doctrine  of  Buddha  is  thns  translated  as  well  u 

which  he  has  performed  it  the  thanks  of  all  good  it  can  be  into  Oocidental  speech,  and  a  lesson  ii 

men  are  due  him.   This  was  just  what  we  wanted  taught  that  every  wise  soul  is  the  better  for 

—not  an  exposition  but  an  epic  of  Buddhism;  not  learning,— what  Buddhism  is  to  a  good  Buddhist 
the  analysis  of  a  critic  but  the  recital  of  a  rapt       It  is  hardly  neoeasary  to  say  that  careful  dia* 

and  rejoicing  votary.    And  for  such  a  recital  criminations  are  needed  in  the  reading.   Tht 

there  is  no  Unguage  but  poetry.  pictures  of  Indian  life  in  that  faraway  timcand  ia 

Mr.  Arnold  has  followed,  for  the  most  part,  the  the  kingly  ooort  in  which  the  youth  of  Gautama 

writings  of  the  southern  Buddhists,  and  espe-  was  spent  are  imaginary  rather  than  histories 

cially  those  contained  in  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  The  gorgeous  city  of  Kapilavastn  was  probably 

Hardy's  ** Manual  of  Buddhism;"  but  he  has  a  rather  tame  and  squalid  Indian  town;  and 

taken  some  liberties  with  these  narratives  in  tlie  King  Suddhodana,  the  father  of  Gautama,  ifr> 

interest  of  art,  and  has  given  us,  of  course,  those  stead  of  being  the  wide-ruling  sovereign  that  ths 

legends  which  adorn,  rather  than  those  which  legends  represent  him  to  be  was  undoubtedly  a 

disfigure  the  character  and  doctrine  of  Buddha,  petty  prince  with  a  narrow  domain.    The  splw- 

That  he  was  a  historical  person  he  sssumes  as  dors  of  the  life  which  Gautama  renounced  srs, 

beyond  a  doubt;  the  view  of  Professor  Wilson  of  beyond  adonbti  Oriental  splendors  in  more  senses 

Oxford  that  he  was  "  merely  an  imaginary  be-  than  one.    The  doctrine  as  well  as  the  life  of  ths 

ing  "  he  does  not  consider  worthy  of  confutation.  Buddha  has  been  subjected  to  this  idealising  ia- 

That  view,  indeed,  is  now  abandoned  by  most  floence.    It  is  true,  however,  that  the  teachin^i 

respectable  scholars.  of  Gautama  were  far  more  simple  and  pnre  thsn 

Round  this  historical  person,  who  lived  rather  those  of  his  later  votaries;  and  that  the  stupid 

more  tlian  five  centuries  before  Christ,  a  great  idolatries  under  which  his  name  is  now  revered 

body  of  legends  has  been  gathering  through  the  in  many  places  are  but  a  horrible  travesty  of  ths 

ages;  and  these  miraculous  tales  are  woven  ii^to  gospel  which  be  preached, 
this  narrative  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  the       We  trust  that  this  book  will  find  many  ChriS' 

reverence  of  a  worshiper.     It  is  the  story  of  tian  readers.    It  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  of 

the  life  of  Gautama,  from  his  miraculous  birth  them  of  wonderful  realms  of  light  where  the/ 

through  the  years  of  his  stainless  and  marvelous  have  been  used  to  look  for  nothing  but  darkness; 

boyhood  and  youth;  through  his  happy  days  of  and  it  will  sujisest  to  them  a  broader  applicatkm 

wooing  and  of  wedlock;  through  the  struggles  of  than  they  have  been  wont  to  make  of  8t.  Peter's 

his  soul  with  the  great  problem  of  the  world's  saying:   *'I  know  that  in  every  nation  he  that 

misery,  after  the  tragedy  of  life  had  been  re-  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteonmen  Is  ae- 

yealed  to  him;  through  the  years  that  followed  oepted  of  him."    They  will  not  find  It  dull  resd- 

his  **  great  renunciation,"  when,  leaving  all  the  ing;  the  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  aal 
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tiM  rbythmio  sammary  of  the  "  Abhidharma  "  or  like  Rachel  Ffrench;   bot  physical  beauty  has 

pliUosopby,  with  wlUcb  it  ooDelndes,  Is  a  stirring  made  many  men  act  like  fools;  and  not  all  of 

and  lofty  lyric.  tbem  have  recovered  from  their  insanity  so  hap- 

pily  as  Murdoch  did. 

Mrs.  Burkett's  last  story^  is  a  strong  one  but  The  inventor's  craze,  that  proved  the  tragedy 

it  is  not  a  good  one.    The  people  to  whom  it  in-  of  one  life  and  the  shadow  of  another,  plays  a 

trodnees  us  are  not  hi  any  sense  good  company;  striking  part  in  this  story.     The  spell  of  his 

tod  tbere  is  very  little  in  the  book  to  inspire  a  father's  unfinished  model  working  upon  Mur- 

generous  sentiment  or  to  quicken  a  worthy  pur-  doch's  life  is  a  romantic  conception,  but  it  is 

pose.    "  Life "  enough,  of  a  certain  sort,  the  strongly  worked  out,  and  justifies  itself  by  the 

book  contains;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  life  of  which  manner  in  which  it  is  told, 

most  of  us  know  far  too  much  already;  the  writer  It  is  a  story  of  factory  life  in  Lancashire,  and 

deserves  no  thanks  who  makes  us  live  it  over  therefore  hard-featured  in  all  its  scenery  and  vio- 

agsia,  and  seeks  to  awaken  in  ua  a  savage  pleas^  lent  in  all  its  movement.    The  author  is  familiar 

ore  as  its  tragedy  goee  on  b^ore  our  faces.  with  the  dialect  of  the  region,  and  the  life  and 

The  difference   between    "Ha worth's'*   and  talk  of   the  operatives   is  vividly  reproduced. 

"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's  "  is  very  wide  in  this  par-  The  Briarley  family  with  the  sharp  tonf^ie  of  Mrs. 

tiealar.    In  the  last  named  book  there  are  ugly  Briarley,  the  shrewd  sense  of  Janey  and  the 

eharacters  and  ugly  elements,  but  these  form  a  maudlin  philosophy  of  the  head  of  the  family, 

backgronnd  on  which  some  noble  figures  stand  aiford  the  reader  some  amusement;  but  the  lights 

oat  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief:  the  "  Lass  **  her^  are  few  and  the  shadows  heavy  all  over  this 

srif,  Derrick,  Grace  the  Curate,  and  Anice  the  grim  tale.    The  en joyment  which  is  derived  from 

actor's  daughter  are  all  nobly  conceived;  all  of  reading  it  is  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which  the 

them  are  people  whom  we  are  the  better  and  the  spectators  were  wont  to  find  in  the  sports  of  the 

h^ipier  for  knowing;  the  boy  Jud  enlists  our  good-  Roman  Ck)los8enm.    It  is  a  spectacle  of  coarse, 

vill,  and  even  "  Owd  Sammy  Craddock  "  with  fierce,  brutal  life  stm^rgling  for  mastery,  devour^ 

all  his  cranks  is  a  likable  person;  bnt  in  "Ha-  ing  and  being  devoured,  with  no  worthy  purpose 

worth's"  tbere  are  few  people  who  are  not  un-  and  to  no  useful  end.    In  short  it  is  unrelieved 

pleasant  or  repulsive.    The  hero's  mother  is  a  Paganism.    Doubtless  the  demand  of  a  genera- 

aaint,  albeit  she  is  not  an  inspired  one,  and  some  tion  of  hl<UB  novel  readers  for  such  fiery  fictions 

of  the  minor  characters  command  our  respect  is  heard  jnstnow  by  all  the  novel  writers;  but  we 

though  they  hardly  win  our  admiration;  but  the  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Burnett,  who  has  shown  her> 

leading  persons  of  the  plot  are  what  Mrs.  Briarley  self  capable  of  things  so  much  better,  should  ever 

would  call  **  a  graidely  bad  lot."    Haworth  him-  have  given  way  to  it. 

sdf  is  a  magnificent  animal ;  the  natural  force  of  

the  man  is  depicted  with  wonderful  vigor;  and  xnd  now  the  Bodleys  have  descended  from 
there  are  elements  of  good  hi  him,  but  the  worSer  tjjgjr  chariot  and  are  going  afoot.'  Nathan  Bod- 
part  predominates.  His  passion  for  Rachel  j^y  j^  company  with  his  cousin  Ned  Adams, 
Ffrench,  though  it  leads  him  to  some  outward  makes  a  pedestrian  journey  from  Boston  to  New 
nform  of  a  brutish  life,  is  by  no  means  a  regen-  Haven,  and  the  things  that  they  see  by  the  way, 
erating  force.  Indeed,  such  a  creature  as  she  ^s  well  as  the  things  that  they  think  about  and 
eoald  hardly  be  expected  to  exert  much  of  this  ^ear  about  that  are  all  very  interesting  but  that 
kind  of  force  upon  any  man's  life.  The  love  of  ^ave  no  particular  connection  with  this  journey, 
Haworth  for  Rachel  is  a  kind  of  love  that  does  fin  up  the  greater  part  of  Uiis  book.  Before  they 
not  need  to  be  celebrated;  and  it  is  altogether  gtart,  however,  a  shrewd  Yankee  sailor  who  has 
plain  that  if  he  had  won  her  he  would  speedily  traveled  all  over  the  world  comes  to  live  for  a 
have  become  a  worse  and  not  a  better  man.  It  is  ^hile  at  Mr.  Bodley's,  and  the  stories  that  he 
dtficolt  to  speak  strongly  enough  of  thestupend-  tells  greatly  delight  the  young  folks.  All  sorts 
ens  egoism  of  the  heroine.  A  splendid  beauty  of  entertaining  and  instructive  things,  with  bits 
and  an  equally  splendid  physical  coarag«  the  of  good  poetry,  are  woven  into  this  recital,  which 
ereatnre  had;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  represent  ^ill  help  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  Bodley 
any  human  character  as  more  utterly  devoid  of  family  and  will  add  to  the  wondering  admiration 
the  ordhiary  sentiments  of  humanity.  Murdoch  ^rith  which  Mr.  Scudder  has  come  to  be  regarded 
ttilists  the  reader's  sympathy.   He  is  morbid,  bnt  |jy  multitudes  of  young  readers. 

heis  sonnd  at  heart;  and  his  character  is  drawn  

•Wi  mocb  power.    We  cannot  qnite  nnderrtand  j^  ^„^,j  ^  ^j„„    ,  ^^^^  „,  snpererogation, 

why.yontbof  guchgenerona temper shonW  ever  ,j  ^^^  ^^^^.^  undertake  to  tell  the  readers  ol 

fcweWlenw  madly  in  love  with  •  sonUees  thing  ^^^  Company  what  delightful  companioDBhlp 

iBsvorth's.   ByFraneMHodcwnBanatt.   N«w  l  The  Bodleys  Afoot.  With  lUostratioiw.    Baetoni 

Teik:  Charles  Berlbner'e  Sona,  Houghton,  Oigood  A  Co. 
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they  might  find  in  the  stories  of  Miss  Jewett.    In  pictorial  an  miich  more  likely  than  the  snbtleiiist 

this  last  collection  l  of  them  they  will  greet  some  ysis  of  Dr.  Mozley  or  the  noble  eloquence  of  JjuoNi 

"  old  friends  "—'' A  Late  Sapper,"  and"ASor-  Martineau  to  find  a  multitnde  of  leaderB.  Hm 

rowful  Guest,"  being  among  them--and  make  sermons  in  the  series  entitled  "  The  Gospel  in  the 

some  new  ones  not  less  pleasing  than  the  old.  Trees/'  describe  with  moralizlngs  more  or  Isa 

Miss  Jewett  will  have  an  audience  somewhat  less  felicltoos  some  of  the  common  trees  mentiomd 

nomerous  than  some  of  the  other  story  tellers,  in  the  Bible,  while  those  on  "  Common  Things'* 

but  she  will  have  an  audience  whose  quality  will  discourse  of  such  familiar  subjects  as  snow  and 

be  of  the  finest,  and  whose  admiration  will  be  of  rain,  in  a  pleasing  and  instructive  way.  The 

the  heartiest.    The  purity  of  her  sentiment,  the  thought  is  neither  novel  nor  profound;  bat  Um 

unstrained  felicity  and  naturalness  of  her  style,  style  is  fresh  and  the  sentiment  is  always  Just  and 

the  thorough  likableness  of  all  the  people  to  eminently  Christian. 

whom  she  introduces  us,  all  conspire  to  render  her  

stories  about  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  way  as  Fok  the  students  who  meditate  the  stndy  of 

anything  in  this  world  ever  gets  to  be.    With  artabroad,  Mrs.  May  AloottNieriker  undertakes 

which  uncompromising  sentiment  the  critic  may  to  be  guide,  economist  atil  commissary.   Her 

as  well  take  himself  off,  before  he  is  tempted  to  little  book'  contains  nothing  of  art  description  or 

some  other  enthusiastic  utterance.  criticism,  but  it  tells  where  the  beautiful  and  the 

picturesque  may  be  found,  how  to  find  them,  aod 

Wb  have  to  thank  M.  Jules  Verne  for  turning  where  to  sojourn,  and  whom  to  patronize,  and 

his  talent  to  a  better  purpose  than  the  construe-  what  to  buy,  and  all  about  the  methods  and  econ- 

tion  of  scientific  romances  in  which  the  romance  omies  of  life  for  an  art  student  in  the  Old  Gountiy. 

completely  swamps  the  science.    His  remarkable  

powera  as  a  story-teUet  have  now  been  employed  ^hb  Eeport«   from  the  National  Boretn  ol 

In  the  usefol  work  oi  preparing  a  narratavo  of  jMncation  preMata  some  )ntei«iting  facta  and 

famous  explorers.    This  volume*  bnnga  the  nar.  ^             The  matter  of  greatest  interest  is  tb. 

rative  down  only  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  e„„dltion  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Sonthem 

centu^;  but  it  affords  a  good  view  of  the  piog-  ^^^     ,„  ^^  „,  j^^,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

ressof  geographical  science,  and  there  is  enough  ^^  improvement.    In  Virginia  there  has  beea 

of  adventure  In  the  various  tales  to  make  them  ^  ^„„^  „,  g  Hg  ,„  j^e  number  of  pupils  en- 

easy  reading  for  the  boys  who  have  hitherto  ^ed  in  the  public  schools;  in  West  Virginia  sn 

formed  the  consUtuency  of  this  author.  We  trust  ^^^  ^  ^^.  ,„  jj^^i,  Carolina  of  2,699;  in 

the  boys  will  i«ad  this  book  of  M.  Verne's^not  p,^^^  ^,  ^^  ,„  Alabamaof  14,33T;  in  Kiffiis- 

lessdil^ntly  thanthwe  from  his  hand  titathav.  „^  ^  ^^^  ,„  Lo„b,„a  of  10.693;  and  i> 

preceded  It.    Marco  Polo.  Jean  de  BeUiencourt,  Tennessee  of  33,463.    Kentucky,  on  the  other 

Christopher  Columbus,  and  Ferdinand  de  Ma.  ^^        ^s  a  decrease  (in  average  attendsne.) 

gellan  are  the  explorers  whose  stories  are  told  at  ^  „j^  ^          (,„  e„,onment)  of  18,816,  and 

greatest  length;  of  the  Englah  sailors  and  trav-  ^^^  Carolina  of  20,689.    In  the  whole  country 

elers  this  Frenchman  has  not  much  knowledge  ^^  „^b^„,  p„  ,b  ,„  daily  attendance  upon  tb. 

and  no  very  high  opinion.                                     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^,.  ^^  ^^^  ^  4,886,289,  an  hi- 

„        ,       .,_,.                ^.   ^       1.  .^.^  crease  of  883.687  over  the  preceding  year.   The 

H.BE  Is  a  book  »  of  semons  that  ought  to  be  ^^^j,  ^^^^^  „,  ^^^^^  ^  257^  „  ,„,,^ 

popnUr.    Its  author,  who  has  but  Just  gone  over  ^,  ^^^          „j  ^^^^  ^^  thousand.    The  publie 

to  the  majority,  was  always  a  popular  m«.,  in  a  ^^,           jitures  are  »79,281.1U.  a  decress. 

good  sense  of  the  word.    He  was  the  editor  of  the  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  and  an  affect- 

JfetAodMJ  Recorder,  a  journal  representing  the  ^g  proof  of  hard  times.    The  average  monthly 

Methodist  Protestant  denomination ;  and  hU  pa-  ^/^j  ^^^^  ^  „^^t  ,„  jj,^    ^^  ,„, 

per  has  been  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most  Cath-  ^^  „,,^  ,„j  ^  ^„,  ^^^^     ^,,^ 

olic  of  the  religious  papers.    Mr.  Clark  was  him-  ,^  „,,,  j^^^„  ^^^   ,„^^  „t„    ,2, 

self  a  man  of  genial  temper  and  loving  spirit;  he  „^m  ^^  ^tah  and  Vermont  (!)  compete  for 

must  have  been  a  winning  preacher;  and  these  u,,  ,^  „,  t^e  other  list,  paying  their  female 

sermons.  aU  of  which  are  extremely  concrete  and  teachers  only  922  permonth. 

1  Old  Friends  and  New.   By  Sarah  O.  Jewett.  Several  papers  of  value  on  educational  iofkt 

Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  C!o.  and  many  instructive  tables  and  catalogues  iOI 

1  The  Exploration  of  the  World.    By  Jules  Verne,  op  this  bulky  and  closely-printed  volume. 

Famous  Travels  and  Travelers.    Translated  by  Dora    

Leigh.    NewTork:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1  Studying  Art  Abroad,  and  How  to  do  it  Chta^. 

s  The  Ooepel  in  the  Trees,  with  Opinions  on  Com-  ^  ^V  Aloott  Nlerlker.    Boston:  Boberts  Brotbtis. 

mon  Things,  and  Fraternal  Methodism.   By  Alex-  tKeportof  tbeCommiisloner  otBdneatlontwtt* 

ander  Clark.   OlneinnaU :  Hitchcock  *  Walden.  year  1877.    WasUogton:  National  Printing  Oflae. 
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OLD  TOWN  FIRESIDE  TALKS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

jl  HE  sacred  work  of   preparation   for  warmest  welcome  and  warmest  place  in  the 

11   Thanksgiving    was    at    hand.      Our  chimney  comer  and  to  accommodate  him 

y  I  kitchen  was  fragrant  with  the  smell  with  a  tin  pan  full  of  quinces  and  a  knife, 

J   of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice  which  when  he  was  soon  settled  among  us. 

we  boys  were  daily  set  to  pound  in  the  great  "  Wal,  this  'ere  does  look  cheerful,  looks 

lignam-vitse  mortar.    Daily  the  great  oven  like  Thanksgivin*,"  he  began.    **  Wa],  lordy 

flamed  without  cessation  and  the  splitting  massy — we  've  got  a  great  deal  to  be  thank- 

of  oven  wood  kept  us  youngsters  so  busy  ful  for  in  this  'ere  land  o'  pi-ivileges,  hain't 

that  we  scarce  had  a  moment  to  play,  yet  we  deacon  ?    I  was  a  com  in'  'round  by  Mis' 

we  did  it  with  a  cheerful  mind,  inspired  by  Badger's  to-day  »nd  her  Dinah  she  told  me 

the  general  aroma  of  coming  festivity  abroad  Mr.  Badger  was  gettin'  a  great  sermon  out, 

in  the  house.  on  the  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  psalm ; 

Behold  us  thiB  evening  around  the  kitchen  *  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our 

fire,  which  crackled  and  roared  up  the  wide  side  when  men  rose  up  against  us,  then  they 

chinmey,  brightening  with  its  fluttering  ra-  had  swallowed  us  up.'   He 's  a  goin'  to  show 

diauce  the  farthest  corner  of  the  ample  room,  all  our  deliverauces  in  the  war.    I  expect 

A  tab  of  rosy-cheeked  apples,  another  of  it  '11  be  a  whale  of  a  sermon,  'cause  when 

golden  quinces  and  .a  bushel  basket  filled  our  minister  sets  out  to  do  a  thing  he  mos' 

with  ruby  cranberries  stood  in  the  midst  of  generally  does  it  up  to  the  handle.    Tell  ye 

the  circle.    All  hands  were  busy.    Grand-  what,  boys,  you  must  listen  with  all  your 

mother  in  one  corner  was  superintending  us  ears;  you'l  never  know  what  times  them 

boys  as  we  peeled  and  quartered  the  fruit,  was  if  you  don't — ^you  don't  know  what  lib- 

an  operation  in  which  grandfather  took  a  erty  cost  us  all.    There's  your  gran'ther 

helpinghand ;  Aunt  Lois  wa^  busily  looking  now,  he  could  tell  ye— he  'members  wh^n  he 

over  and  sorting  cranberries,  when  a  knock  went  off  to  Lexington  with  his  gun  on  his 

at  the  door  announced  a  visitor.  shoulders."                                     o 

•*  Well  now  I  I  s'pose  that 's  Sam  Lawapn  **  Why  grandfather,  did  you  go,"  we  both 

of  course,"  snapped  aunt  Lois.  exclaimed  with  wide  eyes. 

Aunt  Lois  generally  spoke  with  a  snap  but  "Well    boys,"    said    my    grandfather, 

about  Thanksgiving  time  it  had  a  cheery  ring  " '  t  ain't  worth'  talkin'  about  what  I  did.    I 

like  the  snapping  of  our  brisk  kitchen  fire,  was  in  my  mill  that  day  minding  my  busi- 

**  Grood  evenin',  Miss  Bigelow  and  Miss  ness,  when  brother  Con  he  burst  in  and  says 

Lois,"  said  Sam ;  **  I  see  yer  winders  so  he,  *  Look  here,  Bill,  the  regulars  are  goin' 

bright  I  could'nt  help  wantin'  to  come  in  up  to  Concord  to  desti^oy  our  stored  and  we 

and  help  ye  pare  apples  or  snthin'."  must  all  go.    Come,  get  your  gun.'    Well, 

We  boys  made  haste  to  give  Sam  the  I  said  I  was  a  miller,  and  millers  were  ex- 

Copyright,  1879»  by  £.  F.  Merrlam. 
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empt  from  duty,  but  Con  would*nt  jet  me  ''But  grandfather,"  said  I,  ''what  hap- 
alone.  '  Get  down  your  gun,'  Bays  he ;  '  sup-  pened  to  you  over  there  ?  " 
pose  we  'I'e  going  to  let  them  BritLsh  fellers  "  Well,  you  see,"  said  grandfather  plao- 
walk  over  us,'  says  he.  Well,  Con  always  idly,  "I  wasn't  killed;  but  I  come  pretty 
had  his  way  of  me  and  I  got  my  gun  and  nigh  it.  You  see,  they  sent  into  Boston  for 
we  started  out  through  the  woods  over  to  reinforcements,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to 
Concor^.  We  lived  at  Wedton  then,  ye  see.  Lexington  Earl  Percy  was  marching  out 
Well,  when  we  got  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  fresh  troops  and  cannon.  Con  and  I 
we  looked  over  and  sure  enough  there  on  were  standing  on  the  meetiu'  house  steps, 
burying  ground  hill  was  the  British  regu-  when  there  come  a  terrible  bang  I  and  some- 
lars.  The  hill  was  all  alive  with  'em,  march-  thing  struck  right  over  our  heads  and  weut 
ing  here  and  there  in  their  scarlet  coats  like  into  the  meetin'  house.  '  Why  Bill,'  says 
so  many  bees  out  of  a  hive.  Con,  *  what 's  that? '    *  They  've  got  cauDon, 

"  *  Con,'  says  I,  *  jest  look  there.    What  that 's  what  that  is,'  says  I ;  '  let 's  run  'round 

are  you  going  to  do? '  the  other  side.'    So  wb  did,  but  just  as  we 

" '  Shoot  some  of  'em,  I  know,'  says  Con.  got  round  there  there  come  another  bang,and 

"  And  so  we  ran  along  hiding  behind  trees  a  ball  crashed  right  through  the  meetin' 

and  bushes  and  stone  walls  till  we  got  near  house  and  come  out  of  the  pulpit  window, 

enough  to  get  a  shot  at  'em.    You  see,  they  Well,  we  saw  there  was  no  staying  there,  so 

broke  up  into  companies  and  went  here  and  we  run  then  and  got  into  a  little  clunap  of 

there  about  town  looking  for  the  stores,  and  trees  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  there  we  saw 

then  as  we  got  a  chance  here  and  there  we  'em  go  by, — Earl  Percy  on  his  horse  and  all 

marked  our  men  and  popped,  and  then  we  'd  hb  troops,  ever  so  grand.    He  went  on  up  to 

run  and  take  aim  somewhere  else."  Concord.    Fact  is,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him. 

"  Wal  now,  that  are  wan*t  the  hull  on  %"  and  his  men  those  regulars  would  all  have 

said  Sam.    "  Why  there  was  hundreds  of  been  cut  off ;  they  wouldn't  one  of  'em  have 

fellers  doin'  just  the  same  all  round ;  it  was  got  back,  for  the  whole  country  was  up  and 

je.^  pop-pop-pop !  from  every  bam  and  every  fighting.    The  militia  came  pouring  in  from 

bush  and  clump  o'  tre^  all  along  the  way.  Weston   and  Acton  and   Billriky — all  the 

Men  was  picked  off  all  the  time  and  they  towns  round.    Then  their  Colonel  Smith  was 

could  n*t  see  who  did  it,  and  it  made  'em  wounded  and  a  good  many  others,  and  lots 

mad  as  fury.     Why,  I  'member  Mis'  Tom  of  'em  killed — and  our  minute  men  coming 

Bigelow,  she  that  was  Sary  Jones,  told  me  on  'em  before  and  behind  and  all  around, 

how  they  sot  her  mother's  house  afire  and  But  ye  see  we  could  n't  stand  regular  troops 

burnt  it  down  cause  their  nijrger  man  Caesar  and  cannon,  and  .so  when  they  come  on  we 

popped  at  em  out  o*  the  buttery  window,  had  to  give  back.    Earl  Percy  came  up  and 

They  did  n't  tell  him  to,  but  Ccesar  he  was  formed  a  hollow  square  and  they  marched 

full  of  fight  like  all  the  rest  on  'em.    Lordy  into  it  and  ro  ^ve  'em  time  to  rest" 

massy,  the  niggers  went  for  suthin'  in  them  "  Wal,  there  was  ne^d  enough  on 't,"  said 

times  I    Their  blood  was  up  as  quick  as  any-  Sam.    •«  The  regulars  had  been  hectored  and 

body's.    Why,  there  was  old  Pompey  Love-  picked  and  driv  'round  so  from  piller  to  post, 

joy  lived  over  by  Pomp's  pond  in  Andover—  that  they  was  dog  tired.    Jimmv  Irwin,  he 

he   hitched  up   his  wagon  and   driv  over  was  a  little  chap  then,  but  he  telled  me  how 

with  two  baiTels  o'  cider  and  some  tin  dip-  he  see  the  men  jeat  threw  'emaelves  down 

pers,  and  was  round  all  day  givin'  drinks  o'  on  the  ground,  their  tongues  trailing?  out  o* 

cider  to  our  men  when  they  got  het  and  their  months  like  hunting  dogs.    You  see 

thirsty  and  tired.    It  was  a  pretty  warm  they  had  about  two  hundred  wounded,  and 

day  for  April,  that  was.    Pomp  has  told  me  twenty-eight  or  nine  was  taken  prisoners 

the  story.many  a  time; 'twas  all  the  cider  he  and    sixty-four  killed  outright;    so  Lord 

had,  but  cider  goes  for  suthin'  as  well  as  gun-  Percy  had  his  hands  full  o'  takin'  care  o'  the 

powder  in  its  place,  and  Pomp's  cider  come  mess  they'd  got  up." 

jest  right  that  day.'*  •'  Yes,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  there  were 
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dead  men  lying  all  around  the  road  as  we  said  Sam ;  them  bar'ls  he  laid  his  hands  on 

came  back.    There,  boys,"  he  said,  pointing  was  hisn." 

to  a  gun  and  powder-horn  over  the  chimney,  **  But  Aunt  Lois  told  roe  yesterday  it  was 
"we  picked  up  these  when  we  were  coming  as  bad  to  act  a  lie  as  to  speak  one,"  said  I. 
home.  We  found  them  on  a  poor  fellow  "  Well,  so  I  did,"  said  Aunt  Lois.  "  The 
who  lay  there  dead  in  the  road ;  there 's  truth  is  the  truth  and  I  '11  stick  to  it." 
some  blood  of  his  on  it  to  this  day.  We  '<  But  Aunt  Lois,  would  you  have  told 
ooald  nt  help  feeling  it  was  most  too  bad  him  and  let  him  break  up  all  those  bar- 
too."  rels?" 

"Poor  fellow;  he  wan 't  to  blame,"  said  «*No,  I  shouldn't,"  said  Aunt  Lois;  "I 

my  grandmother.    ^'Soldiers  have  to  go  as  should  have  done  just  as  Cap'n  Tim  did, 

as  they 'r  bid.    War 's  an  awful  thing."  but  I  shbuld  have  done  wrotig.    Right  is 

^'Then  they  shouldn't  have  begun  it,"  in-  right ;  and  wrong  is  wrong  even  if  I  can't 

terposed  Aunt  Lois.    <'  They  that  take  the  come  up  to  it  always." 

sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  ^  What  would  you   have   done,  grand- 

*<  Well  grandpapa,"  said  I,  ^  what  were  father  ?  "  said  L 

the  stores  they  went  up  to  get?  "  My  grandfather's  mild  face  slowly  irradi- 

''They  were  stores  laid  up  to  enable  us  to  ated,  as    when   moonbeams   pass  over   a 

go  to  war  and  they  were  'round  in  different  rock. 

places.    There  were  two  twenty  four  pound-  •*  Well,  boys,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  I 

era  that  they  spiked,  and  they  threw  about  should  have  let  him  break  up  those  ban-els. 

five  hundred  pounds  of  ball  into  the  river  or  If  it  was  wrong  to  do  as  Cap'n  Wheeler  did 

wells  and  broke  up  sixty  barrels  of  flour  and  I  think  most  likely  I  should  'a  done  it.    I 

scattered  it  about."  don't   suppose  I  'm    any  better   than    he 

"Wal,"  said  Sam  triumphantly,  "there  was." 

was  one  lot  they  didn't  get    Captain  Tim  "Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Aunt  Lois, 

Wheeler  had  about  the  biggest  lot  o'  wheat  "  what  folks  do  in  war  time  is  no  rule  for 

and  lye  flour  and  com  meal  stored  up  in  his  ordinary  times ;  everything  is  upset  then, 

bam  witli  some  barrels  of  his  own.  So  when  There  ain't  any  of  the  things  they  do  in 

this  ere  fine  jay  bird  of  an  officer  came  to  war  time  that  are  according  to  gospel  teach- 

him  all  so  grand,  and  told  him  to  open  his  ing,  but  if  you  boys  were  to  do  just  as 

bam  and  let  him  look  in,  the  cap  *n  he  took  Cap'n  Wheeler  did  I  should  say  you  lied  by 

his  key  and  walked  right  out  and  opened  speaking  the  truth." 

the  bam  door  and  the  officer  was  tickled  to  "  Well, well," said  my  grandmother,  "  those 

pieces.     He  thought  he'd  got  such  a  haul !  were  dreadful  times.    Ti>nnk  the  Lord  that 

" '  If  you  please,  sir,'  says  the  cap  'n,  *  I  'm  they  are  past  and  gone  and  we  don't  have 

a  miller  and  got  my  living  by  grinding  such  awful  cases  of  conscience  as  we  did 

grain.     I'm  a  poor  man, — ^you  can  see  my  then.    I  never  could  quite  see  how  we  did 

mill  out  there.    I  grind  up  a  lot  o*  grain  in  right  to  resist  the  king  at  all." 

♦he  vnnter  and  get  it  ready  to  sell  in  the  "  Why,    the     Bible    says,    *  Resist    the 

spring ;  some 's  wheat  and  some 's  rye  and  Devil,'  "  said  Aunt  Lois, 

some  'a  com  meal,  and  this  wheat  is  mine  A  general  langh  followed  this  sally. 

and  this  rye  is  mine  and  this  com  meal  is  "  I  always  heard,"  said  my  gi-andfather, 

mine ;  *  and  when  he  spoke  he  put  his  hand  by  way  of  changing  the  subject,  "  that  they 

on  hiB*  own  barrels.  meant  to  have  taken  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr. 

"*Oh,  if  this  is  your  private  property'  Adams  and  hung  'em." 
says  the  officer, '  we  sha  n't  touch  that ;  we  "  Wal,  to  be  sure  they  did,"  said  Sam 
don't  meddle  with  private  property,'  and  Lawson.  "  I  know  all  al)out  that  are.  Sap- 
so  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  the  cap'n  he  phlra  Clark,  up  to  Lexington,  she  told  me 
locked  up  his  bam."  all  about  that  are  one  day  when  I  was  to 
*•  WaR  that  telling  the  troth,"  said  I.  her  house  puttin'  down  her  best  patlor  car- 
"  Wal,  you  see  it  was  true  what  he  said,"  pet.    Sappliira  wan't  but  ten  or  eleven  years 
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old  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  she  re-  bom'-ehelis  firing  round  'em.    They  did  vl\ 

membered  all  about  it.    Ye  see,  Mr.  Han-  mind  them  more  than  if  they  'd  been  hickory 

oock  and  Mr.  Adams  was  a  staying  hid  up  nuts ;  they  kep'  fellows  ready  to  pour  water 

at  their  house.     Her  father,  Mr.    Jonas  on  'em  as  they  felL" 
Clark,  was  minister  of  Lexington  and  he        "  Well,  I  never  want  to  feel  again  as  I 

kep'  'em  quite  private  and  did  n't  let  no-  did  that  day,"  said  grandmother.    ^  I  wu 

body  know  they  was  there.    Wal,  Sapphira  in  Boston  visiting  cousin  Jemima  Riusel 

said  they  was  all  a  settin'  at  supper,  when  and  we  were  all  out  on  the  roof  of  the 

her  father  he  heard  a  g^at  rapping  at  the  house.    The  roofs  everywhere  were  all  alive 

front  door,  and  her  father  got  up  and  went  with    people   looking  through  spy-glasses 

and  opened  it,  and  she  looked  after  him  into  and  we  could  hear  the  firing  but  could  n  t 

the  entry  and  could  just  see  a  man  in  a  tell  how  the  day  was  going ;  and  then  they 

scarlet  uniform  standing  at  the  door,  and  set  Charlestown  on  fire  and  the  blaze  and 

she  heard  him  ask,  'Are  Sam  Adams  and  smoke  and  flame  rose  up,  and  there  was 

John  Hancock  here?'  and  her  father  an-  such  a  snapping  and  crackling,  and  ve 

swered,   *  Oh  hush !    Don't  mention  those  could  hear  roofs  and  timbers  falling  aod 

names  here.'     'Then,'  says  the  man,  <I  see  people  running  this  way  and  that  with 

come  to  tell  you  the  British  troops  will  be  their  children — women  scared  half  to  death 

along  by  sunrise  and  if  they  are  in  your  a  flying ;  and  we  knew  all  the  time  there  wss 

house  they  'd  better  escape  right  away.' "  cousin  Jane  Wilkinson  in  that  town  sick 

'<  That    must  have    been   Colonel  Paul  in  bed,  with  a  baby  only  a  few  days  old. 

Bevere,"  said  Aunt  Lois.    "  He  went  all  It 's  a  wonder  how  Jane  ever  lived  through 

through  the  country  from  Boston  to  Concord  it,  but  Ihey  did  get  her  through  alive  and 

rousing  up  people  and  telling  'em  to  be  her  baby  too.    That  burning  Charlestown 

ready."  settled  the  point  with  a  good  many.    They 

"  Well,  what  did  Mr.  Adams  and  Hancock  determined  then  to  fight  it  through ;  it  was 

do  ?  "  so  mean  and  cruel  and  needless," 

"  Wal,  they  got  ready  right  away,  and        "  Yes,"  said  my  grandfather,  "  that  day 

slipped  quietly  out  the  back  door  and  made  settled  the  question  that  we  would  be  free 

their  way  over  to  Burlington,  and  stayed  in  and  independent  or  die,  and  though  our  men 

the  minister's  house  over  there  out  of  the  had  to  retreat  yet  it  was  as  good  as  a  defeat 

way  of  the  battle."  to  the  British.    They  lost  ten  hundred  and 

<<  What  would  the  British  have  done  with  fifty-four  in  killed  and  wounded  and  we 

'em  if  they  had  caught  them?  "  said  L  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  our 

«  Hung  'em— high  as  Haman,"  said  my  men  learned  that  they  could  fight  as  well 

Aunt  Lois  sententiously, 'that's  what  they'd  as  the  British.     Congress  went  right  to 

have  done ;  that 's  what  they  'd  'a  done  to  work  to  raise  an  army  and  appointed  Gen- 

them  and  to  General  Washington  and  lots  eral  Washington  commander.    Your  gran'- 

more,  if  they  'd  had  their  way."  ther   Stone,  boys,  was  orderly  of  the  day 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  grandfather,  "  they  were  when  General  Washington  took  the  com- 

mighty  high  stepping  at  first.    They  thought  mand  at  Cambridge." 
they  had  only  to  come  over  and  show  them-       "  Wal,"  said  Sam,  '<  I  was  in  Cambridge 

selves,  and  they  could  walk  through  the  that  day  and  saw  it  all ;  ye  see  the  army  was 

land  and  hang  and  burn  and  slay  just  whom  drawn  up  under  the  big  elm,  there,  and  Ike 

they  'd  a  mind  to."  Newel  and  I,  we  dim'  up  into  a  tree  and 

*'  Wal,  they  found  'twas  like  jumping  got  a  place  where  we  could  look  down  and 

into  a  hornets'  nest,"  said  Sam  Lawson.  see.    I  wan't  but  ten  year  old  then,  bat  if 

<<  They  found  that  out  at  Lexington  and  ever  a  mortal  man  looked  like  the  angel  of 

Bunker  Hill."  the  Lord  the  Gineral  looked  like  it  that 

"Brother  Con  was  in  those  trenches  at  day." 
Bunker  Hill,"  said  grandfather.    *^  There        ^  Some  said  that  there  was  trouble  about 

they  dug  away  at  the  breastworks  with  the  having  General  Ward  give  up  the  command 
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to  a  sQuthern  man,"  said  my  grandfather,  landing  began  to  run,  and  the  Massachu- 

<*  General  Ward  was  a  brave  man  and  very  setts  and  Couneeticut  men  were  sent  to 

popular,  but  everybody  was  satisfied  when  help  'em.    Uncle  David  says  that  the  fellows 

they  came  to  know  General  Washington."  that  run  spread  the  panic  among  'em,  and 

**  There  could  n't  no  minister  have  seemed  they  looked  ahead  and  saw  an  ox-drag  on 

more  godly  than  he  did  that  day,"  said  Sam.  top  of  a  hill  they  was  to  pass  and  they 

^  He  read  out  of  the  hymn-book  the  hundi'ed  thought  'twas  a  cannon  pintin'  right  at  'em, 

and  first  pealm."  and  the  boys  they  jest  broke  and  run— cut 

^  What  is  that  psalm  ?  "  said  L  right  across  the  road  and  cleared  over  the 

'^Laws,  boys,  I  know  it  by  heart,"  said  fence  and  streaked  it  off  cross  lots  and  up 

Sam,  "  I  was  so  impressed  hearin'  on  him  hill  like  a  flock  o'  sheep.    Uncle  David  he 

read  it    I  can  say  it  to  you : —  run  too,  but  he  'd  been  sick  o'  dysentary 

and  was  so  weak  he  couldn't  climb  the 

«*  Mercy  and  Judgment  are  my  wng,  fonce,  SO  he  stopped  and  looked  back  and 

And  since  they  both  to  Thee  belong  ...         i -nr     .  .      .  •  i_ 

My  gracious  God,  my  righteous  King.  8»^  ^^^^^  Washington  cantenng  up  be. 

To  Thee  my  songs  and  TOWS  I  bring.  hiud 'em  shouting  and  waving  his  sword, 

If  I  am  raised  to  bear  the  sword  looking  like  a  flamiu'  fire.    Oh,  he  was 

-«^    .  _^   ^ ««.  «.         ,  '  thunderin'  mad.  the  Gineral  was,  and  when 

Thy  Justice  and  Thy  heavenly  grace  i»m«ii««****   ui**^*,  uu^  v^au^am  tt«o,  <ui^a  ^u^u. 

Shall  be  the  pattern  of  my  ways.  he  see  the  fellows  skittering  off  cross  lots 

I  '11  search  the  land  and  raise  the  just  he  jest  slammed  his  hat  down  on  the  ground 

To  posu  of  honor,  wealth  and  trust;  ^^     .^^  ,q^^^  Heavens  1 '  says  he. 

The  men  who  work  Thy  righteous  will  *»  *^  ^   i.       i  ■ 

Shall  be  my  friends  and  favorites  still.  *  ^^  these  the  men  1  ve  got  to  fight  this 

The  impious  crew,  the  factious  band  battle  with  ? ' 

Shall  hold  their  peace  or  quit  the  land;  «  ^^^i    u^^^^    p^^j^l   jj^   picked   up   the 

And  all  who  break  the  public  rest  -,.  i,    i_.         j  j  I    i^- 

Whore  I  have  power  shall  be  suppressed.' "  Mineral  s  hat  and  come  up  and  made  his 

bow,  and  said,  '  Gineral,  here 's  your  hat.' 
•*  And  he  did  it,  too,"  remarked  Aunt  Lois.        « » Thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  Gineral.    *  I  'm 
**  He  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  the  Ix>rd  glad  to  see  one  brave  fellow  that  can  stand 
brought  him  to  honor," said  my  g^^andmother.  his  ground.     You  did  n't  run.' 
•*  When  he  took  the  army  everything  was        «  Uncle  David  said  he  felt  pretty  cheap, 
agin'  us ;  it  did  n't  seem  possible  we  should  'cause  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  that  he 
succeed."  would  'a  run,  only  he  was  too  weak  to  git 
^  Wal,  he  was  awful  put  to  it  sometimes,"  over  the  fence,  but  he  did  n't  tell  the  Gineral 
sud   Sam   Lawson.     **  I   'member    Uncle  that  I  bet.    He  put  the  compliment  in  his 
David  Morse  was  a  tellin'  me  'bout  that  pocket  and  said  nothing,  for  now  the  Gin- 
are  time  down  in    New  York  when  the  eral's  aids  came  riding  up  full  drive  and  told 
Massachusetts   and   Connecticut   boys  all  him  they  must  be  off  out  of  the  field  in  a 
broke  and  run."  minute  or  the  British  would  have  'em,  and 
^  Massachusetts  boys  run  ?    How   came  so  one  on  'em  took  Uncle  David  up  behind 
that,  Sam  ? "  said  L  him  and  away  they  cantered.    It  was   a 
**  Wal,  you  see,  sometimes  fellows  will  get  pretty  ciose  shave  too ;  the  British  was  only 
a  runnin',  and  it  jest  goes  from   one  to  a  few  rods  behind  'em." 
another  like  fire,  and  ye  can't  stop  it.    It        "  Oh  dear,  if  they  had  caught  him,"  said 
was  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  when  I,  "  only  think." 

our  men  had  been  fighting  day  after  day        **  Well,  they  would  have  hung  him,  but 

and  had  to    retreat — ^a  good  many  were  we  should  have  had  another  in  his  place," 

wounded  and  a  good  many  of  'em  were  sick  said  Aunt  Lois ;    <<  the   war  would  n't  'a 

and  half  sick;  and  they  'd  got  sort  o*  tired  stopped." 

and  discouraged.  *'  Well  'twas  to  be  as  'twas,"  said  my 

*'  Well,  Lord  Howe  and  the  British  came  grandmother.     *'  The  Lord  had  respect  to 

to  make  a  landing  at  Kipp's  Bay  round  by  the  prayers  of  our  fathers,  and  he  'd  decreed 

2iew  York  and  the  troops  'set  to  guard  the  that  America  should  be  free." 
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'*  Yes,"  said  Sam,  ''Parson  Badger  said  massy  I  is  that  are  the  nine  o*oloek  bell?  I 

in  one  o'  his  sermons  that  men  always  was  must  make  haste  home  or  I  dun'  know  what 

safe  when  they  was  goin'  in  the  line  o'  God's  Hetty  '11  say  to  me." 
decrees ;  I  guess  that  are  was  about  it.    But  Harriet  Beechtr  Siowe^ 
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fHE  gfreat  social  problem  of  our  time  out  varied  appliances,  changeable  methods 

is  the  relation  of  the  working  to  the  and  active  sympathies.    The  example  I  have 

wealthier  classes.    It  is  a  problem  to  to  present  is  not  directly  in  the  line  of  co- 

j    whose  solution  many  economic  priuci*  operation,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  tie 

pies  may  be  brought,  but  these  alone  can  less  instructive  or  interesting, 

never  furnish  a  satisfactory  result,  since  it  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  exercise  great 

is  also  a  knot  at  which  we  are  socially  and  patience  toward  the  stupidity  and  foUj  of 

spiritually  bound  to  each  other,  and  its  reso-  the  masses.     This  necessity  has  been  se- 

lution  must  therefore  involve  the  full  range  verely  felt  by  the  intelligent    friends  of 

of  higher  as  well  as  lower  laws.    A  spirit  of  workmen  in  England.    Infatuated  strikes, 

benevolence  and  good-will  must  be  brought  restless  feelings,  extravagant  claims  have 

to  these  last  connections,  must  be  expressed  been  busy  destroying  the  resources  of  labor 

in  these  latest  ties  by  which  we  are  bound  and  capitalists  alike.    It  is  not  easy  to  hear 

to  each  other,  or  we  are  not  truly  bound.   If  the  errors  of  the  poor,  their  disasters  are  so 

we  ground  our  action  in  self-interest,  it  must  immediate,  so  general  and  so  remediless.   It 

at  least  be  a  self-interest  wise  enough  to  un«  is  well,  therefore,  to  remember   that  all 

derstand  that  the  good  of  the  few  cannot  be  classes,  and  not  the  poor  only,  have  discov- 

permanently  separated  from  the  good  of  the  ered  the  path  of  wisdom  slowly;  and  that 

many.    It  is  impossible  that  a  being  as  com-  many  centuries  have  already  been  spent  in 

plex  as  man  should  not  £nd  his  entire  spir-  bringing  the  intelligent  to  their   present 

itual  nature  included  in  these  social  prob-  grade  of  foresight  and  prudence.    Kor  is  it 

lems.  strange  that  the  working  classes  fall  easily 

Co-operation  is  the  significant  idea  under  into  the  hands  of  noisy  demagogues,  and 

which  an  inquiry  fur  the  reconciliation  of  recognize  a  true  friend  slowly.    If  this  were 

interests  is  now  going  forward.    It  has  met  not  so,  the  work  of  reconstruction  would  be 

with  very  marked  success  in  distribution,  already  largely  done.    Nor  has  the  expe- 

but  has  not  found  the  same  easy  use  in  pro-  rience  of  the  masses  been  such  as  to  open 

duction.    The  peculiar  skill,  enterprise  and  their  minds  at  once  to  guidance  from  above, 

independence  which  characterize  large  pro-  Very  many  precepts  have  been  foi'ced  upon 

ductive  processes  make  those  who  are  gifted  them  in  a  very  one-sided  way,  and  quite  as 

with  these  qualities  slow  to  weight  them-  much  in  the  interest  of  higher  classes  as  in 

selves  with  the  fortunes  and  counsels  of  their  interests. 

others ;  while  laborers,  in  turn,  are  slow  to  The  instance  I  have  to  present  is  one  of 

trust  themselves    unreservedly  to  a  skill  the  complete  regeneration  of  a  large  oorpo- 

which  may  be  unknown  to  them  and  mor-  rate  business,  chiefly  by  a  better  under- 

ally  untried.    Quite  certain  is  it  that  co-  standing  with  the  workmen  engaged  in  it, 

operation  cannot  settle  down  into  a  routine  by  securing  more  honesty  and  efficiency  on 

method,  and  so  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it.  their  part,  with  correspondingly  increased 

Just  so  far  as  it  becomes  fixed  and  mechan-  returns  to  them  for  their  labor.  A  street  rail- 

ical,  new  evils  will  develop  themselves  with  road  in  one  of  our  largest  cities  had  f fdlen,  by 

it,  and  it  will  be  found  impossible,  as  hith-  mismanagement  for  a  series  of  years,  into 

erto,  to  carry  men  and  society  forward  with-  apparently  hopeless  decay  and  bankruptcy. 
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It  was  bonded  to  the  extent  of  f875,000  on  tend  the  bonds  from  9876,000  to  91,200,000. 

a  valuation  of  9500,000 ;  the  interest  was  due  The  road  thus  had  9325,000  of  bonds  to  sell, 

and  there  was  no  money  to  pay  it    Its  float-  It  offered  them,  91)000  in  bonds  and  91,000 

ingdebt,  of  an  uncertain  amount,  was  esti-  in  stock,  for  9700.    At  these  teims  it  could 

mated  at  9200,000.    It  consisted  of  judg-  find  few  or  no  purchasers  except  those  whose 

ments  and  overdue  liabilities.    The  bonds  interests  were  already  deeply  involved,  and 

of  the  road  were  selling  at  50  per  cent  and  who  therefore  had  the  farther  motive  of 

its  stock  bore  no  price.  saving  if  possible  their  present  investments. 

It  owned  23  miles  of  track,  60  cars,  and  Thus  two  previous  presidents  were  each  owed 
6a0  horses.  Everything  was  in  bad  repair  by  the  company  950,000.  On  these  inter- 
and  out  of  order.  The  track  was  worn,  the  ested  parties  the  new  bonds  were  pressed, 
stables  were  in  a  tumble  down  condition,  and  a  little  over  9200,000  was  realized  from 
and  the  horses  so  feeble  and  .diseased  that  the  sale ;  enough  as  was  supposed  to  remove 
scarcely  half  of  them  were  of  any  service,  the  floating  debt  This,  however,  grew  un- 
At  the  end  of  six  years  by  the  exertions  of  der  inquiry,  and  was  ultimately  canceled  at 
one  man  as  president,  all  this  was  changed.  9862,000.  This  increase  of  the  floating  debt 
Every  liability  was  paid ;  the  company  indicated  not  merely  forgetfulness  and  care- 
owned  1200  horses  in  good  heart,  and  120  lessness  in  previous  management,  but  aLto 
cars  in  good  condition.  The  road  was  so  the  unscrupulous  way  in  which  claims  were 
far  relaid  with  steel  rails  as  to  promise  com-  made.  Though  these  debts,  even  when  they 
plete  renovation  in  ten  years.  Its  stable  ao-  existed  in  the  form  of  judgments,  were  un- 
eommodations  were  doubled.  It  was  bonded  hesitatingly  cut  down  with  all  the  power  of 
in  the  sum  of  91)200,000,  and  its  bonds  were  resistance  that  practical  bankruptcy  gives, 
at  par.  The  road  itself  had  purchased  of  they  still  reached  nearly  double  like  first  es- 
these  bonds  9200,000  as  an  investment  of  timate. 

surplus  funds,  and  had  paid  for  them  as  By  these  first  vigorous  measures,  room  for 
high  as  98  per  cent  The  presidency  was  movement  was  gotten,  and  the  read  had  time 
assumed  in  73.  In  75  and  76  semi-annual  to  yield  an  income.  Though  its  man  age- 
dividends  were  paid  of  2^  per  cent ;  in  77  meut  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  finan- 
of  3  per  cent  and  in  78,  owing  to  a  sudden  cial  pressure  was  setting  in  heavily,  and 
stringency  of  competition,  2\  per  cent,  railroad  receipts  were  universally  falling 
These  dividends  were  paid  on  91)800,000,  off,  the  receipts  were  increased  the  first  year 
being  paid  on  9600,000  more  stock  than  at  9100,000,  the  gains  arising  mainly  from  the 
the  opening  of  the  presidency.  The  stock  captured  stealings  of  conductors  and  drivers, 
was  rated  at  55  per  cent,  and  bonds  at  par.  At  this  point  lay  chiefly  the  skill  and  good- 
In  73  the  whole  property  freed  of  debt  was  will  of  the  new  management.  A  principal 
valued  at  9500,000.  In  78  the  debt  had  difficulty  in  city  railroads  is  this  of  the  dis- 
been  paid,  91)000,000  of  bonds  were  at  par,  honesty  of  conductors ;  very  many  methods 
while  the  stock  was  worth  a  million  more,  have  been  employed  to  overcome  it  yith 
Thus  in  less  than  six  years,  by  the  manage-  only  partial  success.  The  practice  has  be- 
ment  of  one  man,  a  bankrupt  concern  was  come  so  general,  has  been  sustained  by  so 
transformed  into  a  strong,  i^ea) thy  company,  extended  and  long  continued  a  custom,  as 
All  floating  debts  had  been  swept  away,  to  almost  pass  out — at  least  in  the  jndg- 
and  91)500,000  been  added  to  its  valuation,  ment  of  the  class  involved, — of  the  region 

The  method  of    this  transformation   is  of  acknowledged  di-^honesty  into  that  of  or- 

what  interests  us.    The  first  effort  called  dinary  and  justifiable  action, 

for  was  to  win  money  enough  to  lift  the  The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  how  conld 

pressing  debts  and  keep  the  road  in  move-  the  interests  of  the  company  and  of  its  ser- 

ment    The  stock  of  the  company  in  73  vants  be  made  to  concur,  and  honest  skillful 

was  91t200,000,  while  the  act  of  corporation  work  with  increasing  profit  to  both  be  put 

gave  it  the  privilege  of  extending  the  st^ck  in  place  of  this  habitual  plunder,  general 

to  91|800,000.    The  directors  voted  to  ex-  distrust  and  mutual  hostility  ? 
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In  order  to  well  understand  the  results  of  nomicai  habits  attendant  on  such  dishonest, 

the  new  method,  we  must  first  see  clearly  shifting  and  uninterested  labor,  we  may 

those  of  the  old  way,  inyolviug  as  they  did  be  very  sure  that  the  most  sagacious  thie?- 

general  theft,  universal  suspicion,  occasional  ing- failed  to  make  good  the  losses  inddent 

detection,  and  constant  change.    The  direct  to  these  unfortunate  relations.                     , 

loss  to  the  company  by  the  dishonesty  of  its  The  indkect  results  of  dbbouesty  were  to 

conductors  and  drivers  could  hardly  have  both  parties  very  serious ;  probably  far  mora 

been  less  than  9130,000,  as  the  income  was  serious  to  the  conductors  and  drivers  than 

increased  the  first  year  9100,000  by  its  par-  to  the  company.     In-egularity  and  uncer- 

tial  repression.    The  gains  which  the  com-  tainty  are  the  great  enemies  of  prudential, 

pany  were  to  receive,  therefore,  by  honesty  economic  and  virtuous  habits.    On  the  part 

are  sufficiently  plain,  but  whence  were  the  of    the    company,   this    perpetual   change 

motives  of  interest  to  be  drawn  which  were  brought  with  it  irresponsibility  in  woik, 

to  restrain  the  employes  ?    In  73  the  whole  and  increased  labor  and  vexation  in  secor- 

number  of  conductors  at  any  one  time  in  the  ing  the  regularity  of  service  so  essential  on 

service  of  the  road  was  one  hundred  and  a  railroad. 

twenty,  with  the  same  number  of  drivers.  Previous  to  75  it  had  been  necessary  to 
During  the  year  prior  to  the  change  of  keep  on  hand,  waiting  employment  in  torn, 
presidency,  one  thousand  two  hundred  differ-  50  per  cent,  of  conductors  to  supply  the 
ent  conductors  had  been  employed  by  the  places  of  those  who  were  discharged,  or  who 
company.  The  average  time  of  service  for  failed  to  report  After  the  new  method  had 
a  conductor,  therefore,  had  been  thirty-six  been  fully  established,  this  per  cent  was  re- 
days.    The  drivers  as  accomplices  with  the  duced  to  15. 

conductors  shared  their  gains,  their  irrespon-  Those  who  have  the  management  of  horses 
sibility  and  this  changeableness.  If  we  sup-  are  especially  able  to  inflict  losses  by  care- 
pose  that  one-third  of  the  stealings  went  to  lessness  and  cruelty.  Thus  at  the  opening  of 
the  drivers,  their  average  stay  in  the  employ-  the  effort  to  redeem  the  company,  the  loss 
ment  of  the  company  being  the  same  as  each  year  in  horses  wan  67  per  cent ;  at  the 
that  of  the  conductors,  we.  have  936.00  for  end  of  the  first  year  it  had  been  reduced  to 
each  driver  and  972.00  for  each  conductor  85  per  cent ;  at  the  close  of  the  second  year 
as  the  returns  of  theft  The  wages  of  the  to  26 ;  of  the  third  year  to  21 ;  of  the  fourth 
one  were  thus  increased  by  about  one  dollar  year  to  17 ;  of  the  fifth  year  to  16  per  cent 
a  day,  and  of  the  other  by  about  two  dol-  and  under.  This  very  remarkable  reduction 
lars.  This  sum  of  three  dollars  could  easily  was  not  due  of  course  wholly  to  the  superior 
be  withdrawn  from  the  day's  receipts.  The  quality  of  drivers,  and  yet  this  superiority 
wages  of  drivers  were  91*75  per  day,  and  of  was  a  very  essential  factor  in  it  Street 
conductors  92.00.  The  results  of  theft,  railroad  service  is  a  hard  service  for  horses, 
therefore,  seemed  to  compose  a  large  share  but  by  care  and  skill  the  losses  were  reduced 
of  their  returns.  These  gains  quite  disap-  to  an  average  as  low  as  that  in  far  more 
pear,  however,  when  the  irregularity  and  favorable  forms  of  labor.  Ihe  labor  in- 
nncertainty  of  employpi^nt  attendant  upon  stead  of  being  allowed  to  exceed  by  a  little 
them  are  considered.  The  conductors  in  the  strength  of  the  animal,  was  put  at  a 
the  service  of  the  railroad  under  considera*  point  something  below  it.  Yet  the  reduc- 
tion were  employed  by  it  only  one-tenth  of  tion  of  service  measured  on  a  pecuniary 
the  year,  and  though  this  'period  of  course  standard  was  not  so  great  by  any  means  as 
did  not  represent  their  entire  year's  labor,  the  gains  which  followed  it  The  previous 
it  is  plain  that  in  all  cases  the  wages  of  the  daily  mileage  of  a  horse  had  been  sixteen 
year  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  con-  miles ;  it  was  now  put  at  twelve  and  a  half 
stant  change  of  employment  and  in  most  miles.  Each  horse  was  also  ^nted  one 
cases  fall  below  the  returns  of  continuous  day  of  rest  in  four,  a  liUle  more  than 
honest  work.  If  to  this  great  reduction  scriptural  measurement  The  daily  time  of 
there  be  added  the  bad  habits  and  uneco-  conductors  was  also  reduced  from  fifteen 
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boars  to  thirteen  and  one4ialf  houi8»  includ-  As  the  number  of  those  discharged  in- 

iog  two  hoars  of  rest.  creased,  and  full  payment  was  made  to  their 

We  have  now  to  narrate  the  methods  by  wiser  companions,  the  foolish  ones  tried  to 
which  these  changes  were  wrought,  so  far  as  redeem  their  folly  by  a  new  form  of  fraud, 
they  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  laborers.  One  of  their  number  commenced  a  prosecu- 
The  men  were  talked  to,  frequently  and  tion.  When  the  <jafle  came  to  trial,  the 
plainly,  and  were  impressed  with  the  fact  court-room  was  filled  with  his  companions 
that  the  new  terms  would  be  for  their  ulti-  in  misfortune,  eager  to  support  by  any  oath 
mate  advantage.  The  scheme  was  not  his  venture,  that  they  also  might  profit  by 
urged  on  them  as  one  of  benevolence  on  the  it.  The  firat  witness  swore  definitely  to  the 
part  of  the  employer,  but  as  one  of  mutual  promise,  not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  part  of  a  con- 
profit,  as  a  scheme  offering  better  conditions  tract  The  whole  scheme  was  ready  to  col- 
to  both  capitalist  and  laborer, — one  by  which  lapse  unfortunately  and  ridiculously.  The 
the  gains  of  all  would  be  increased.  president  of  the  company  was  present,  and 

Every  man  who  had  not  been  previously  when  the  witness  had  completed  his  test!- 
discharged  for  dishonesty  or  inefficiency  was  mony,  he  arose  immediately,  forbade  his 
promised  at  the  end  of  three  months,  as  a  lawyer  to  ask  any  questions,  and  announced 
gift  purely,  twenty-five  cents  per  day  addi-  his  intention  to  apply  at  once  for  a  warrant 
tional  pay  on  the  service  then  rendered.  If  of  arrest  for  perjuiy.  Hi^  manner  was  so 
the  discbarge  came  on  the  closing  day,  the  determined  and  his  character  had  become  so 
payment  was  still  made.  For  the  second  well  known  that  the  desired  result  was 
period  of  three  months  the  wages  were  raised  reached,  impossible  as  it  would  have  been  to 
twenty-five  cents.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  secure  it  if  the  guilty  parties  had  possessed 
there  was  promised  a  second  twenty-five  equal  courage  and  firmness.  The  remain- 
cents  covering  each  day  of  the  whole  period,  ing  witnesses  -were  intimidated  and  with- 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  third  gift  of  drew,  while  the  witness  who  had  compro- 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  days  of  the  entire  mised  himself  faltered,  modified  his  testi- 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  mony  and  at  length  sought  forgiveness.  So 
wi^ges  of  conductors  were  advanced  to  three  time  cured  the  unbelief,  and  courage  re- 
doUars,  and  no  more  presents  were  made,  pelled  the  false  claim. 
The  same  method  was  employed  with  the  A  good  many  conductors  got  safely 
drivers.  They  were  told  that  the  company  through  the  first  three  months,  and  the  aver- 
were  anxious  to  retain  honest  and  efficient  age  time  of  Service  during  the  year  was 
hands.  To  secure  this  result,  the  same  raised  from  a  little  over  one  month  to  four 
promises  were  made  them  with  a  corres-  months.  Some  who  had  retained  their  posi- 
ponding  ultimate  increase.  tions  three  months,  six  months,  a  year,  sud- 

In  the  beginning,  distrust  was  so  general  denly  broke  down  and  were  dismissed, 
that  the  workmen  had  no  belief  in  the  faith-  Nine  conductors  only  went  through  the  first 
fulness  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions,  year.  At  the  close  of  the  presidency  75  per 
They  seemed  to  feel  much  as  if  they  had  cent,  of  the  employ^  had  worked  two  years, 
been  told  that  the  next  rain-storm  would  be  while  a  few  men  bad  been  with  the  company 
one  of  silver  coins.  Yet  so  fitful  in  its  ao-  the  entire  time.  Many,  with  an  established 
tion  is  the  dishonest,  distrustful  mind,  that  character,  had  advanced  to  more  lucrative 
those  who  were  discharged  before  the  close  forms  of  labor.  In  the  fifth  ypax  of  the 
of  the  three  and  six  months,  afterwards  experiment,  those  who  had  been  through 
strove  to  collect  by  law  the  sum  promised,  the  year  had  averaged  318  days  of  actual 
Great  care  had  been  taken  at  this  point,  work.  Those  who  held  fast  one  year  and 
The  arrangement  was  distinctly  stated  not  found  the  wages  raised  one-half  as  a  simple 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  contract.  The  money  return  for  moral  quality  were  com- 
ical terms  were  precisely  what  they  had  paratively  safe.  The  precept  that  honesty 
been.  The  "new  terms  were  of  the  nature  is  the  best  policy,  had  received  too  sharp  an 
oi  a  gift.  illustration  to  be  easily  overlooked.    The 
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company   had   substituted   one   dollar  as  till  a  case  was  made  out  against  them.    Not 

wages  for  two  dollars  stolen,  with  much  till  the  first  three  books  condemned  a  man 

greater  promptness  and  efficiency  of  service ;  was  the  testimony  of  the  fourth  book  as  to 

while  the  conductors  had  substituted  regular  his  average  returns  taken  against  him.    It 

wages,  trust  and  self-respect  for  uncertain  sometimes  happened  that  the  books  of  the 

employment,  distrust  and  disrespect.  company  and  the  conscience  of  the  conductor 

The  occupation  of  conductors  and  drivers  kept  such  pace  with  each  other,  that  the 
in  a  large  city  is  a  "  catch-all "  for  a  great  conductor  came  in  to  resign  and  found  that 
vai'iety  of  loose  and  inefficient  material  his  dismissal  was  ready  for  him. 
Many  college  graduates  sink  to  it  and  pass  The  "  spotters"  were  generally  clerks  going 
through  it  iu  their  downward  movement,  to  or  from  their  regular  business ;  they  re- 
It  was  usually  found  that  those  were  the  ceived  a  slight  compensation  for  the  addi- 
more  easily  appealed  to,  and  the  more  hon-  tional  labor.  An  average  of  forty  returns  a 
est,  who  had  risen  to  this  position  from  a  day  were  received  from  this  class.  It  was 
lower  grade  of  work  as  compared  with  those  found  that  women  never  made  reliable  de- 
who  had  declined  to  it  from  a  higher.  Each  teotives.  Their  feelings  were  not  sufficiently 
man  had  a  moral  momentum,  and  an  unfsr  indifferent,  nor  their  observation  sufficiently 
Torable  tendency  was  not  easily  reversed,  cool.  Thefirstconditions  which  the  company 
There  were  some  very  remarkable  instances  offered  were  wise  and  considerate ;  their 
of  this— the  unavailing  accumulation  of  execution  was  just  and  merciless.  No  sec- 
motives  to  save  a  man  whose  moral  energies  ond  trials  were  granted  to  any  who  weredis- 
had  become  unbalanced  and  eccentric,  missed.  The  scheme  was  not  one  of  simple 
Stealing  gradually  disappeared  so  far  as  to  benevolence ;  it  was  intended  to  be  one  of 
leave  no  important  remainder.  The  improve-  interest,  offering  sufficient  advantage  for 
ments  went  on  together ;  the  prolonged  lives  both  parties  to  engage  in  it.  If  its  inner 
of  the  horses,  the  increase  of  the  time  of  impulse  was  anything  more  than  utilitarian, 
service  with  the  men,  the  regularity  of  the  its  outer  manifestation  was  not.  And  here 
service,  its  efficiency  and  its  honesty.  Some  lie  much  of  its  instruction  and  breadth  of 
men  made  as  high  as  356  days  of  work  out  application.  It  helped  to  prove  that  honesty 
of  the  365,  and  in  the  last  of  the  five  years  has  a  market  value  sufficient  to  make  it 
under  consideration,  less  than  sixty  addi-  worth  both  the  purchase  and  the  sale, 
tional  conductors  received  employment.  No  scheme  can  be  thoroughly  and  pro- 

But  these  increasing  gifts  as  the  pay  of  tractedly  good  which  involves  simply  giving 

honesty  were  only  half  the  new  method,  on  one  side  and  receiving  on  the  other,  since 

The  company  did  not  unnecessarily  trust  the 'manhood  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties 

itself  to  its  workmen.    It  used  every  means  must  be  reduced  by  it.    Though  the  method 

to  detect  dishonesty  and  punish  it  by  dis-  under  cox^sideration  in  the  outset  took  the 

missal.    Four  sets  of  books  were  carefully  form  of  giving,  it  was  merely  the  form, 

kept.    The  first  was  a  book  of  complaints  When  its  goal  was  reached,  wages  had  been 

by  passengers  made  against  any  driver  or  raised  one  half  on  the  ground  of  a  corre- 

conductor  for  any  want  of  courtesy  or  con-  sponding  value  in  the  service.    The  gains 

sideratidn.    The  second  was  a  book  indicat-  of  the  company  and  of  the  laborer  had  both 

ing  the  degree  of  regularity  in  work  of  each  been  increased.     They  were  bound  to  each 

employ^,  and  the  quality  of  work.     The  other  and  to  their  common  relation  by  in- 

third  book  contained  the  report  of  "  spot-  terest  as  well  as  by  principle.    The  problem 

ters,"  and  the  fourth,  the  receipts  returned  had  been  worked  out  in  such  a  form  that  a 

by  each  man.    The  standing  of  each  man  money  value  in  virtue  was  shown  to  all. 

was  made  up  from  the  four  independent  The  practical  and  theoretical  were  developed 

books,  and  when  they  concurred  in  their  re-  together.    The  ledger  account  and  the  mdral 

suits  the  case  was  quite  plain.    The  utmost  account  confirmed  each  other.    The  theory 

pains  were  taken  never  to  discharge  unjustly,  proved  was  not  that  good-will  must  carry  the 

Those  who  were  suspected  were  retained  world  forward,  but  the  correlative  truth  that 
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the  world  wisely  handled  will  bring  with  it 
goodrwilL  This  is  the  more  profound  truth, 
and  speaks  of  the  deep  organic  unity  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  for  this  reason  and  just  here 
that  we  oommend  our  example.  A  thousand 
other  examples  may  be  wrought  out  in  a 
thousand  other  ways,  for  the  same  broad, 
harmonious  principles  rule  all  the  relations 
of  man  with  man.  This  example  is  no  ti^ 
tima  ThtUt ;  it  is  only  one  little  bit  of  wisdom 
employed  to  harmonize  one  set  of  forces 
aud  bring  out  the  limited  result  of  the 
prosperity  of  one  company  and  its  employes. 
That  this  scheme  in  securing  honesty  secured 
fidelity  also  and  self-respect,  is  due  to  the 
force  of  virtue.  Here  are  veins  of  silver 
that  have  not  been  opened.    They  have  lain 


too  deep  for  the  average  commercial  eye. 
Capitalists  and  workmen  have  struggled  on 
with  each  other  in  the  mist  and  darkness  of 
dishonesty.  One  man,  with  the  handsome 
salary  of  910,000,  redeemed  a  bankrupt  com- 
pany and  brought  comparative  prosperity 
to  hundreds  of  workmen,  simply  by  believ- 
ing that  it  is  worth  while  distinctly  to  rec- 
ognize honesty  and  ef&ciency,  and  liberally 
pay  for  them.  It  is  true  that  these  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elements  are  always  ob- 
scurely in  the  market  in  its  fluctuating 
prices.  In  this  instance,  they  wera  more 
distinctly  stated  and  rated  higher  than  the 
commercial  custom,  and  the  result  was  that 
complete  insolvency  was  rapidly  replaced 
with  unusual  prosperity.      John  Basccm, 
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IT  is  His  birthday^His,  the  Holy  Child  1 
And  innocent  childhood  blossoms  now  anew, 
Under  the  dropping  of  celestial  dew 
J     Into  its  heart,  out  of  this  heavenlier  Flower, 
That  penetrates  the  lowliest  roof-tree  bower 
With  fragrance  of  an  Eden  nndefiled : 

O  happy  children,  praise  Him  in  your  mirth,^ 
The  Son  of  God  born  with  you  on  the  earth  1 

It  is  His  birthday — His,  in  whom  our  youth 

Becomes  immortal.    Nothing  good,  or  sweet, 
Or  beautiful,  or  needful  to  complete 
The  being  that  He  shares,  shall  suffer  blight; 
All  that  in  us  His  Father  can  delight, 

He  saves,  He  makes  eternal  as  His  truth. 

Praise  Him  for  one  another,  loyal  friends  1 
The  friendship  He  awakens,  never  ends* 

It  is  His  birthday — and  this  world  of  ours 

Is  a  new  earth,  since  He  hath  dwelt  therein ; 
Is  even  as  heaven,  since  One  Life  without  sin 
Made  it  a  home :    His  voice  is  in  the  air ; 
His  face  looks  forth  from  beauty  everywhere ; 

His  breath  is  sweetness  at  the  soul  of  flowers : 
And  in  Him — ^joy  beyond  all  joy  of  these — 
Man  wakes  to  glorious  possibilities ! 
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It  is  His  birthday — ^and  our  birthday  too  I 
Humanity  was  one  long  dream  of  Him» 
Until  He  came :  with  fitful  glow,  and  dim, 
The  altars  heavenward  smoked  from  vague  desireyr- 
Despair  half  stifling  aspiration's  fire. 

He  is  man's  lost  ideal,  shining  through 

This  life  of  ours,  whereinto  fioweth  His;— 
God,  interbleut  with  human  destinies. 

It  is  His  birthday,— His,  the  only  One 

Who  ever  made  life's  meaning  wholly  plain ; 
Dawn  is  He  to  our  night !    No  longer  vain 
And  purposeless  our  onward-struggliug  years ; 
The  Hope  He  bringeth  over-floods  our  fears : — 

Now  do  we  know  the  Father,  through  the  Son  I 

O  earth,  O  heart,  be  glad  on  this  glad  mom  1 

God  is  with  man  I  Life,  Life  to  us  is  born ! 

Lucy  Larcom, 
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n.  knows  more  than  he  tells ;  a  large,  thick, 

unsensitive  nose,  bold  and   Jewish,  with 

{•                                       *  small  nostrils ;  the  attractive  mouth  shaded 

IMAGINE   a  figure  of  medium  hight,  by  a  heavy,  jet  black  moustache,  which 

but  ungainly,  awkward,  heavy,  some*  joins  on  either  side  a  beard  also  mostly  jet 

what    obese,    and   loose- jointed ;   the  black,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  gray ;  the  hair 

J      limbs  short,  large,  and  far  from  firmly  fine,  straight,  once  black,  but  nearly  gray 

knit ;  the  head  joined  to  rounded  shouldera  now,  just  where  it  is  smoothly  brushed  back 

byashortthick  neck  suggestive  of  a  tendency  from  the  temples  over  the  large  ears,  and 

toapoplexy;  the  shoulders  not  only  rounded,  falling  in  a  curve  behind  over  the  neck: 

but  high  and  heavy ;  the  head  larger  below  the  complexion  of  an  unhealthy,  bilious  hue 

than  above,  broad  near  the  neck  and  at  the  of  pale  yellow ;  the  face  indolent  in  general 

jaws,  narrow  and  rather  flat*  at  the  top ;  expression,  giving  scarcely  the  slightest  hint 

wanting  in  veneration,  as  the  phrenologists  of  unusual  ability  of  any  sort,  and  the 

would  tell  us,  but  great  in  passion,  in  com-*  movement  slouchy  and  careless,  nonchalant, 

bativeness,  and  in  language ;  a  fine,  well-set  and  often  heavy,  as  if  the  man  were  weaiy 

forehead,  however,  wide  just  above  the  eyes,  of  carrying  his  superabundance  of  flesh, 

and  slightly  sloping  to  the  hair ;  a  still  finer  This  man,  too,  is  evidently  uneasy  at  be- 

intellectual  brow,  the  best  feature  but  one  ing  well-dressed.    He  is  manifestly  uncom- 

of  the  countenance — ^that  one  being  an  ex*  fortable  in  the  broadcloth  and  white  neck- 

ceeditigly   well-cut,  expressive,  handf«ome,  tie  which  the  etiquette  of  his  high  office  has 

full-lipped  mouth,  but  half-concealed   be-  forced  upon  him.    The  broadcloth  does  not 

neath  moustache  and  beard ;  one  eye  appar-  fit,  the  white  neck-tie  is  clumsily  tied,  and 

ently  permanently  closed,  the  other  small,  is  usually  awry.    He  cannot  help  an  old 

black,  at  times  piercing  and  wide-open,  but  Bohemian  habit  of  his,  of  hanging  his  fat 

usually  half-c1a<<ed,  like  the  eye  of  a  near^  hands  lazily  in  his  trowsers' pockets,  whither 

sighted  man  who  brings  his  lids  together  they  are  always  wandering,  even  when  the 

the  better  to  discern  some  object — or,  like  moment  requires   an  attitude  of  dignity, 

a  shrewd  person  who  would  let-  yon  know,  Observe  him  as  he   saunters  through  the 

by  ''the  expression  of   his  eye,"  that  he  frescoed  corridors  of    Versailles,   talking, 
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perhaps,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  colleagues  in  the  open  space  below  the  benches — on 

as  he  goes.    He  says  little ;  the  others  talk,  such  an  occasion  you  might  have  seen  him 

and  he  nods,  and  now  and  then  utters,  in  a  rise,  raise  his  arm,  extend  his  hand,  and 

deep,  sonorous  voice,  a  sentence  to  which  by  the  powerful  persuasion  of  his  voice  and 

the  others  pay  respectful  heed.    His  hands  manner  quell  the  tumultuous  mood  of  his 

are  hanging  in  his  pockets ;  the  little  white  hot-headed  followers.    Then,  too,  amid  a 

flower  in  his  button-hole  is  crumpled ;  he  stillness  as  deep  as  that  of  a  mountain  soli- 

almost  seems  out  of  place  among  these  ele-  tude,  jou  might  have  seen  him,  at  a  certain 

gantly    attired,    trim-whiskered,    elegant-  moment,  leap  from  his  seat,  thrust  back  his 

mannered  men,  the  legislators  of  France,  straggling  locks,  and  with  long  stride  and 

Yet  there  is  no  duke  or  statesman  among  head  aloft  advance  to  and  ascend  the  trib- 

them  to  whom,  as  he  passes  among  the  ever-  une ;   whence  would   thei-eupon    flow  the 

increasing  group  of  deputies,  so  much  def-  richest  and  most  resistless  eloquence  that  a 

erenoe  is  pi^id  as  to  this  rather  imcouth,  French  assemblage  lias  heard,  since,  in  the 

and  not  at  first  sight  at  all  prepossessing  same  Versailles,  Gabriel  Riquetti  de  Mirap 

personage.  beau  shook  throne  and  caste  with  the  sud- 

He  enters  the  old  Versailles  theater,  on  den  thunder  of  his  wordy  onslaught, 
whose  boards  Moliere  once  jibed  and  gam-  But  now,  the  personage  we  have  de- 
boled,  and  where  the  magnificent  monarch  scribed  ascends,  not  the  tribune,  but  the 
used  to  lounge  amid  his  gorgeous  court ;  presidential  platform,  and  promptly  at  the 
now  the  hall  of  the  deputies  of  Republican  designated  hour,  rings  his  bell  and  sum- 
France.  He  passes  slowly  among  the  mons  deliberation  out  of  the  babel  of  voices, 
benches  of  the  Left  There  he  is  at  once  The  dignity  in  which  he  seemed  so  lacking 
surrounded  by  a  large,  admiring  group.  The  a  little  while  ago,  now  sits  as  easily  upon 
talk  is  of  the  important  events  or  measures  him  as  did  his  indolence ;  while  the  strong 
of  the  day.  This  man  is  the  center  of  attrac-  grasp  with  which  he  once  held  his  partisans, 
tion,  the  unquestioned  oracle  of  the  group,  now  holds  the  entire  assembly.  He  is  their 
And  now  he  rouses  himsef .  He  is  no  longer  master,  and  readUy  and  vigorously  main- 
the  listless  fat  man  of  the  corridor.  His  tains  his  mastery.  An  intense  and  im- 
voice  rolls  out  loud,  full,  deep,  in  tones  as  petuous  partisan,  he  shows  himself  capa- 
warm  and  as  musical  as  ever  man  heard,  ble  of  a  Roman  impartiality.  The  sharp 
He  gesticulates — every  gesture  is  force,  blow  of  reprimand,  the  quick  check  of  par- 
vigor,  eloquence.  He  talks  with  a  warm  in-  liamentary  order,  fall  upon  Republican  and 
spiration,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  quite  monarchist  alike.  The  power  of  the  chair 
conscious  of  his  mastery  over  his  compan-  is  sustained  intact.  His  presence  of  mind 
ions,  and  utters  ideas  which  none  dispute,  is  never  once  suspended.  The  dispatch  of 
or  more  than  demur  at  business   under   his    rule    is   marvelously 

There  was  a  time — a  year  or  two  ago^  rapid.  He  holds  the  reins  of  this  turbulent, 
when  he  would  have  taken  a  seat  in  the  excitable,  sometimes  riotous  body,  with  the 
midst  of  the  deputies  of  the  Left;  and  would  hand  and  nerve  of  a  Titan ;  every  deputy 
have  sat,  when  the  president  rang  his  bell  feels  the  bit  jerk  in  his  mouth  at  the  slightest 
to  call  the  Chamber  to  order,  in  a  slouching  rebellion.  Every  man  feels  that  there  re- 
attitude,  now  and  then  turning  right  or  sides  in  the  chair  a  power  within  a  power ; 
left  to  say  something  to  a  neighbor,  and  the  power  of  individual  strength  and  com- 
listening  intently  to  what  went  forward,  mand  supplementing  the  power  endowed  by 
Then,  when  a  scene  of  excitement  occurred  the  rules,  by  the  representation  of  law,  and 
— as  it  often  did  and  does  in  that  Chamber  typified  by  the  mace.  A  more  unpromising 
— when  deputies  were  drowning  the  voice  of  presiding  officer,  than  this  man  would  have 
the  speaker  in  the  tribune,  and  shaking  seemed  to  be  a  year  ago,  could  not  be  con- 
their  fists  in  each  other's  faces,  and  hurrying  ceived.  An  awkward,  heavy  person,  a  man 
down  to  confront  each  other  with  hostile  easily  aroused  to  white-hot  passion,  who 
gesture  and  menace  of  tongue  and  attitude  often  broke  through  all  self-restraint  and 
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Tiolated  every  rule  he  is  how  called  on  to  ognized  leader  among  the  Republicans.  His 

enforce,  whose  whole  being  seemed  wrapped  audience  had  long  been  the  seedy  louogen 

in  the  design  to  crush  out  one  of  the  great  of  the  Cafe  Procope.    It  now  included  all 

parties  in  the  nation,  one  who  could  not  be  France,  and  there  were  many  listeners  ootr 

Bupposed,  considering  his  unstudious  and  side'of  France.    Y^terday  an  impecunioiu 

careless  habits,  to  have  deeply  conned  par-  Bohemian,  living  in  a  garret,  shabby  of 

liamentaiy  procedure,  seemed  to  be  the  last  dress  and  often  short  in  the  matter  of  food; 

person  capable  of  filling  well  the /au/etit/  to-day  a  Deputy-elect  of  the  city  of  MarseiUes, 

of    M.   Gr6vy    and    M.  Buffet.     Yet   he  (as  the  successor  of  Berryer,)  taking  counsel 

has  proved  a  far  more  able  president  than  with  and  listened  to  by  the  ^  silver-grays " 

either.  of  tlie  Republican  party;   very  soon,  tbe 

Sometimes  men  leap  from  obscurity  to  man  in  the  chamber  who,  of  all  others,  was 

fame  in  a  day.    One  of  this  rare  sort  is  most  dreaded  and  hated  by  Rouher  and  his 

Ij&on  Gambetta.    It  would  perhaps  be  too  intolerant  Imperialist  majority.     For  now 

much  to  say  that  his  sudden  rise  was  the  Gambetta  talked  as  no  other  man  talked, 

result  of  accident;  for  had  he  not  been  a  He  spoke  more  boldly,  what  was  worse, 

man  uf  genius,  the  oppoi-tunity  would  have  far  more  eloquently  than  the  boldest  and 

been  offered  him  in  vain.    But  the  oppor-  most  eloquent  sages  of  the  days  of  '48. 
tunity  to  show  men  what  there  was  in  him       Nowhere  is  the  curiosity  about  the  aa- 

was  accidental.    On  a  certain  day  in  1868,  tecedents  of  a  man  who  has  become  noto- 

Jules  Favre  the  renowned  advocate,  states  rious,  strained  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in 

man,  and  academician,  had  a  great  cause  to  gossiping  Paris.    People  began  to  ask  who 

plead ;  a  cause,  however,  more  political  than  this  oratorical  athlete  was,  and  whence  he 

legal.  But  that  day  he  was  ill ;  some  one  must  came  ;  and  on  inquiry  learned  that  he  was 

take  his  place ;  and,  at  a  somewhat  rash  the  son  of  an  Italian  grocer  at  Cahors,  in 

venture,  he  chose  as  his  substitute  an  almost  midland  France,  **  of  poor  but  respectable 

absolutely   unknown,  out-at-elbows,    loud-  parents,"  descended  from  grocers  on  one 

talking  Bohemian  cafd-orator.    M.  Favre  side,  and  chemists  on  the  other ;  of  warm 

knew    Gambetta  but  little ;    and   mainly  Genoese  blood ;  destined,  at  first,  to  be  a 

knew  him  as  an  ardent  and  outspoken  Re-  priest,  as  were  Renan,  Victor  Hugo,  and 

publican.     The  mere  issue  of   the  trial,  Rochefort  before  him;  expelled,  however, 

which  was  that  of  certain  editors  for  open-  from  the  priest-making  seminary  to  which 

ing  their  columns  to  the  Baudin  subscrip-  he  had  been  sent,  with  the  message  to  his 

tion,  was  nothing.    At  a  time  when,  under  father  from  the  superior,  ^  You  will  never 

the  Empire,  fi*ee  speech  was  forbidden  the  make  a  priest  of  him,  he  has  an  utterly  un- 

Republicans  on  the   platform,  such  trials  disciplinable  character ; "  resolved  now  to 

were  seized  upon  by  Republican  orators  as  be  a  lawyer  and  a  politician.    It  was  told 

the  occasions  of  fierce  attacks  upon  the  Na-  how  that,  one  day,  he  was  playing  in  a  car- 

poleonic  regime.    What  was  needed,  then.  penteT*s  shop,  when  one  of  his  companions, 

was  a  bold,  eloquent,  devil-me-care,  red-hot'  in  sport,  made  a  lunge  at  him  with  a  pointed 

Republican,  who  would  stand  up  and  lash  stick,  which  thrust  the  right  eye  out  of  its 

the  empira  without  mercy,  before  a  bench  socket ;  and  so  his  disfigurement,  apparent 

of  Imperial  judges.  to  all  men,  was  explained  to  the  world. 

Gambetta  electrified  aU  France  by  his  Gambetta,  as  a  Republican  chief  in  the 
speech.  It  was  a  tremendous  indictment  ominous  days  of  1868-70,  carried  with  him 
against  Napoleonism.  Never  did  an  orator  into  the  arena  all  his  old  audacity,  big- 
produce  a  more  immediate  or  more  over-  voiced  loudness,  Bohemian  indifference  to 
whelming  effect.  When  Gambetta  lay  down  dress  and  manners,  and  absolute  ignorance  of 
that  night  his  name  was  ringing  in  every  what  fear  is.  As  he  appeared  in  those  days 
club  and  on  every  boulevard  in  Paris.  in  the  chamber,  according  to  one  who  then 

The  broad  road  of  political  fortune  lay  saw  him,  '*  he  disdained  all  the  classic  atti* 

open  before  him.   The  next  day  he  was  a  rec-  tudes  of  rhetoric,  flung  his  arms  about  him, 
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banged  his  fist  down  upon  the  first  thing  that  drew  near  to  the  supreme  catastrophe  after 
came  uppermost,  —  book,  hat,  or  desk,  —  Sedan,  Gambetta  foresaw  what  was  coming, 
r&Dg  his  voice  through  the  wildest  changes  and  felt  that  his  opportunity  for  dealing  a 
from  the  roar  to  the  falsetto,  and  would  fell  blow  at  Napoleonism  was  near.  But 
have  seemed  to  a  deaf  man  the  maddest  now  he  was  walking  amid  mysterious  dan- 
contortionist  at  large.  But  if  you  listened  gers.  Shortly  after  the  first  defeats  of  the 
to  him,  you  were  not  likely  to  forget  it  French  in  1870,  and  after  Paris  had  been  put 
His  oratory  had  all  the  defiance,  energy,  and  in  a  state  of  siege,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
fire  of  youth  in  it.  He  never  hesitated  for  the  Palikao  ministry  to  kidnap  the  popular 
a  word,  *  spoke  headlong,  evei-y  one  of  his  tribune.  *'  All  my  footsteps  are  dogged," 
phrases  being  colored  with  that  picturesque  said  Gambetta  to  a  friend ;  '*  and  my  poor 
imagery  of  Uie  south,  always  vivid,  always  aunt  advises  me  to  carry  a  revolver.  But 
new,  and  soaring  at  times  to  surprising  that  would  do  no  good."  Before  he  could 
hights  in  beauty  of  sentiment.^'  be  got  rid  of,  however,  Sedan  was  fought 

It  was  when  thus  roused  to  a  great  and  and  lost.    Gambetta  saw  that  the  time  for 

noble  oratorical  effort,  iu  the  face  of  an  action  had  come.    The  chamber,  next  day, 

irreitistible  and  submissive  Imperialist  mfr-  was  crowded.    No  sooner  had  it  been  called 

jority,  and  defiant  of  the  prevailing  influ-  to  order,  than  Jules  Favre  rose  and  moved 

euces  around  him,  that  the  writer  first  saw  the   deposition   of  the  Napoleon  dynasty, 

the  future  dictator,  on  the  floor  of  the  cham-  The  motion  was  passed  with  but  feeble  op- 

ber  in  the  Palais  Bourbon.    The  contrast  position.    Then   Gambetta  rose  with  one 

between    his    heavy,    uncouth    figure,   his  hand  grasping  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  the  other 

slouching   manner,  his   shabby  dress,  his  raised  high  above  his  head,  and  in  a  stento- 

rather  repelling  tout  ensemble,  and  the  ap-  rian  voice  that,  it  is  said,  was  clearly  heard 

pearance  and  bearing  of  the  group  of  Re-  by  the   crowd    in  the  courtyard    outside, 

publican  duputies  around  him,  was  the  first  moved  that  the  Republic  be  declared  estab- 

impression  conveyed  to  the  mind.    There  lished.    Again  the  assembly  yielded  assent 

were  the  venerable  and  piim-looking  Gar-  to  the  demand  of  the  Republican  chiefs, 

nier-i'ag^s ;  the  leonine  Jules  Favi'e,  his  The  next  thing  was  to  form  a  provisional 

heavy  locks  feathering  high  above  his  fore-  government ;  nor  from  this  could  Gambetta 

head ;  the  portly  Jules  Simon,  as  stately  and  be  left  out.    Its  three  principal  members 

sedate  as  a  count  of  the  old  regime ;  and  were  Gambetta,  Jules  Favre,  and  General 

£ag«*ne  Pelletan,  with  dark  flashing  eye,  Trochu.    It  had  not  been  in  existence  a 

and  delicate  refinement  of  feature,  the  beau  fortnight  before  Gambetta  was  confessedly. 

iffeul  of  a  cultured  Frenchman  o£  letters,  its  ruling  spirit ;  a  month  had  not  elapsed 

How  little  they  seemed  to  have  in  common  before  he  was  (he  provisional  government, 

with  this  big,  loud,  burly,  rough,  ill-dressed  its  other  members  being  virtually  his  clerks 

fellow,  who  appeared  as  an  intruder  among  and  messengers. 

them  I  Yet,  in  another  five  minutes,  when  At  thirty-two  years  of  age,  then,  the  son 
hb  deep,  full  voice  rang  out,  or  sank  to  of  the  grocer  of  Cahors  was  the  absolute 
sweetest  and  gentlest  accents ;  when  he  held  dictator  of  France.  It  is  often  asked  what 
a  hostile  chamber  absolutely  spell-bound  opportunity  Shakespeare  could  have  had  to 
and  silent  with  the  matchless  magic  of  his  acquire  the  legal  and  medical  knowledge 
eloquence;  how  he  was  transfigured,  how  displayed  in  his  dramas.  It  is  no  less  a 
you  forgot  the  shabby  coat,  the  Bohemian  puzzle,  perhaps,  where  and  when  Leon  Gam- 
slouch — ^how  no'o  he  towered  above  every  betta  learned  the  arts  of  government  and 
one  of  the  historic  figures  around  him  I  war.    His  wonderful  mastery  of  men,  his 

He  became,  indeed,  terrible  to  the  Empire,  tremendous  will,  his  genius  for  persuasion, 

He  boldly  told  Ollivier,  the  "reform"  Pre-  the  ceaseless  actinty  of. his  brain,  the  im- 

mier,  from  the  tribune,  that  the  **  irreconcil-  mense  vigor  of  his  action,  the  rapidity  of 

able8**only  accepted  Ollivier's  concessions  his  perceptions,  were  perhaps  innate;  but 

as  "  a  bridge  to  the  Republic."    As  events  where  did  he  pick  up  the  vast  knowledge  of 
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detail  in  two  of  the  most  difficult  of  human  entered  his  head.  Just  as  soon  as  he  oonld, 
sciences,  which  he  displayed  during  that  he  appealed  to  France  to  elect  an  Assembly 
troublous  and  terrible  time  when  he  held,  to  make  peace  with  the  Grermans.  He  knew 
undisputed,  the  reins  of  absolute  power?  well  that  this  Assembly  would  take  to  itself 
Tet  see  what  he  did,  in  that  gloomy  the  vast  executive  powera  he  now  wielded, 
period.  He  himself  organized  the  only  He  knew  that  the  representatives  of  France 
army — the  army  of  the  Loire — which  even  must  be,  for  a  time,  its  supreme  governors, 
temporarily  checked  the  flood  of  German  He  himself  must  step  down  from  the  exalted 
invasion ;  the  only  army  which  won  a  vie-  hight  to  which  circumstances  and  his  oirn 
tory.  The  chaos  in  the  civil  administration  genius  had  raised  him.  But  he  did  not  de- 
of  France,  brought  about  by  the  collapse  of  lay  a  day  in  summoning  this  power,  that 
the  Empire  and  the  unparalleled  disasters  must  supersede  his  own,  into  existence ;  and 
which  had  fallen  on  the  country,  Gambetta  when  the  National  Assembly  met  at  Bor- 
transformed  into  order.  Riot  and  insurrec-  deaux,  he  laid  his  authority  at  its  feet  as 
tion  in  the  hot-beds  of  fanaticism  were  re-  quietly  and  submissively  as  if  no  passion  of 
pressed  by  his  strong  hand.  He  raised  ambition  had  ever  stirred  his  breast* 
money  to  equip  troops,  and  send  them  to  His  almost  superhuman  toil  during  those 
the  front.  He  created  generals,  prefects,  stormy  months  had  impaired  a  constitution 
mayors.  He  presided  over  the  councils  of  never  very  robust ;  and  now  the  reaction 
the  central  authority,  and  himself  carried  came.  Throughout  the  negotiations  for 
into  prompt  effect  the  decisions  of  those  peace,  the  formation  of  the  government  of 
councils.  The  wonder  is,  as  we  read  of  the  the  "  National  Defense,"  the  rise  and  bloody 
immense  amount  of  work  he  went  through  suppression  of  the  Commune,  Gambetta 
from  day  to  day,  when  he  could  have  eaten  lived  in  enforced  retirement  His  spirit 
or  slept.  Practically  and  actually  he  was  was  amid  tiiose  exciting  scenes,  but  his 
at  once  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  com-  state  of  health  warned  him  to  keep 
mander-in-chief.  If  he  failed  to  rehabili-  aloof  from  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
tate  France,  to  expel  the  German  hordes  administration  of  Thiers  had  succeeded 
from  her  soil,  to  protect  Paris  from  the  alil^e  in  making  peace  with  the  victorious 
desecrating  presence  of  the  foe,  it  was  be-  Germans,  and  in  establishing  itself  as  the 
cause  no  amount  of  genius  could  have  executive  authority  in  France,  that  the  ex- 
achieved  these  results.  But  he  proved  him-  Dictator  again  reappeared  upon  the  scene, 
self  a  statesman  of  tiie  very  first  order.  His  His  entrance  as  a  deputy  into  the  Assembly 
talent  for  organization  was  shown  to  be  as  was  so  quiet  that  it  might  be  said  to  have 
marvelous  as  the  power  of  his  eloquence  been  almost  unnoticed.  Indeed,  at  that 
and  the  strength  of  his  individuality.  moment  he  was  unpopular.  The  rashness 
Nor  is  there  evidence  wanting  of  Gam-  and  unavailing  boldness  of  his  defense  of 
betta's  fervent  patriotism.  What  an  oppor-  the  territory  were  sharply  criticised  on  al- 
tunity  this  warm-blooded,  ambitious  young  most  every  hand.  Thiers,  in  a  moment  of 
man  of  thirty-two  had  to  imitate  the  role  of  a  vehement  passion,  called  him  '*  a  furloos 
Napoleon !  All  the  powers  of  the  state  in  his  fool.'*  It  was  wise  in  him,  then,  to  re- 
hands  ;  Ihe  generals  and  the  prefects  men  of  enter  the  public  arena  by  a  side  door,  and 
his  own  choice ;  the  country,  rent  by  its  mis-  to  shelter  himself  in  the  shadow  of  a  comer, 
fortunes,  seeming  to  need  a  masterspirit;  The  genius  of  Gambetta  soon  surmounted 
his  colleagues  submissive  to  his  Titanic  the  ephemeral  obloquy  under  which  he  rest- 
will  ;  opposition  disarmed  and  powerless,  ed.  Already  he  had  won  the  renown  of  being 
He  had  not  even  the  perils  of  an  Eighteenth  the  very  first  among  living  French  orators; 
Brumaire  or  a  Second  of  December  to  fear,  and  this  was  saying  much,  at  a  time  when 
To  seize  upon  supreme  power,  and  to  use  it  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Favre,  and  Loms 
to  make  his  dictatorship  not  only  supreme,  Blanc  were  yet  alive.  He  had  also  proved 
but  permanent,  was  apparently  easy.  Yet  himself  a  great  organizer  and  administrator, 
no  thought  of  such  treachery  seems  to  have  despite  his  inevitable  failure.    But  hitherto 
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he  had  exhibited  only  tremeDdous  energy,  Dafaure ;  his  ceaseless  activity,  his  absorb- 
headlong  rashness,  extreme  opinion,  and  a  ing  pursuit  of  the  great  end  in  view — ^the 
hot  and  impetaonsly  partisan  method  of  secure  estabHshmenfe  of  the  Republic — ^be- 
nrging  it.  His  head  was  strong,  but  had  trayed  that  his  genius  for  party  leadwship 
not  been  thought  '*  level."  As  a  politician  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  genius  for 
and  party  leader,  he  was  as  yet  untried,  eloquence  and  for  vigorous  administration. 
His  eloquence  was  sure  to  be  a  power ;  his  The  Republic,  indeed,  as  it  is  to-day,  owes 
magnetic  influence  over  men  would  inevi-  its  very  existence  more  to  Gambetta  than 
tably  make  him  a  considerable  personage  in  to  any  other  one  man.  Step  by  step  he  won 
the  Assembly.  But  had  he  tact,  judgment,  advantages  in  the  Assembly  over  a  bitter 
resource,  in  party  wai-fare?  When  he  re-  monarchical  majority.  He  made  the  utmost 
appeared  at  Vernailles,  there  was  not  proba^  of  the  dissensions  of  the  monarchists  among 
bly  a  man  in  France  who  did  not  regard  themselves;  forced  them  to  proclaim  the 
him  as  a  radical  of  radicals ;  an  irreconcila-  Republic  because  nothing  else  could  be 
ble,  perhaps  a  socialist,  possibly  a  friend  of  agreed  upon ;  compelled  them  to  actually 
the  Commune.  Thiers  counted  on  his  vio-  elect  a  majority  of  Republican  life  senators, 
lent  hostility ;  and  the  old  statesman,  for  among  the  seventy-five  to  be  chosen  by  the 
onoe  not  shrewd,  contemned  his  opposi-  Assembly.  Temporarily  discomfited  by  the 
tion.  resignation  of  Thiers,  and  the  election  of 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  within  three  the  monarchist  MacMahon  to  the  Presi- 
years  after  Gambetta,  bearing  such  a  char-  dency,  Gambetta  carried  on  his  party  wai^ 
aeter  as  has  been  described,  had  taken  his  fare  with  so  much  vigor  and  wisdom,  that 
seat  in  the  Assembly,  he  had  proved  himself  he  rendered  MacMahon  helpless,  and  devel- 
the  ablest  and  most  consummate  party  chief  oped  the  fact  that  France  had  become  Re^ 
in  tiie  France  of  this  century.  So  far  from  publican  to  the  core  of  its  heart, 
taming  out  to  be  a  '*  furious  fool,"  incapa-  When,  early  in  1870,  MacMahon  found 
ble  of  self-control,  impracticable,  revolu-  himself  at  last  compelled  to  resign,  Gam- 
tionary,  hot-headed  and  vindictive,  Gam-  betta,  had  he  chosen,  might  have  secured 
betta,  and  Gambetta  alone,  gathered  the  the  Presidency  as  the  Marshal's  successor, 
discordant  fractions  of  the  Republican  party  But  with  that  keen  and  wise  foresight  for 
into  a  compact  and  harmonious  body,  recon-  which  he  is  remarkable,  he  saw  that  the 
oiled  their  differences,  patched  up  their  per-  time  was  not  yet  ripe;  and  with  the  same 
Bonal  quarrels,  soothed  their  contending  patriotic  self-abnegation  with  which,  in 
ambitious,  made  them  a  united  army  cm-  1871,  he  had  laid  absolute  power  at  the  feet 
sading  for  a  great  and  practicable  cause,  and  of  the  Assembly,  he  now  turned  away  from 
himself  led  them  to  ond  of  the  most  memor-  the  glittering  prize  which  might  easily 
able  political  victories  ever  won.  He  was  have  been  his.  He  accepted,  instead,  (to 
a  wonderful  mi^cian  in  his  use  of  party  the  surprise  of  most  men)  the  chair  of  the 
taetics.  He  restrained  or  let  loose  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  has  almost  seemed 
ardor  of  his  followers  at  will,  each  at  the  as  if  Gambetta,  throughout  his  romantic 
moment  when  restraint  or  when  display  public  career,  had  desired  to  show  the 
would  be  most  effective  for  the  end  in  view*  world  how  wide  is  the  venatility  of  his 
His  resources  in  the  fencing  andmanoeu-  talents;  to  prove  himself  brilliantly  capable 
vreing  of  the  parliamentary  struggle  were  in  many  capacities.  As  has  already  been 
simply  inexhaustible.  His  temper,  self-re-  said,  his  conduct  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
straint,  presence  of  mind,  rapidity  of  decis-  the  roost  turbulent  assemblage  in  the  world, 
ion,  tact  and  ingenuity,  his  masterly  man-  has  been,  by  universal  confession,  conspio- 
agement  of  the  monarchical  opposition ;  the  uously  able.  He  has  sustained  the  dignity, 
faith  in  his  honesty,  his  aims,  and  his  meth-  as  well  as  enforced  the  power,  of  the  Chair, 
ods  with  which  he  inspired  not  only  the  He  has  compelled  respect  from  his  bitterest 
Republican  rank  and  file,  but  stubborn  and  most  violent  enemies;  and  he  has 
minds  like  those  of  Thiers,  Remusat,  and  guided  business  and  debate  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  t4>  secure  every  Deputy  bis  right,  aad  h6  has  opposed  that  complete  anmeslj  for 

every  interest  of  the  nation  its  hearing.  which  eloquent  radicals  like  Louis  fikac 

Gambetta  has  proved  himself  to  be,  in  his  have  clamored.    He  supported  the  cabinet 

later  career,  anything  but  an  impracticable  of  the  ex-Orleanist  Dttfaure,  and  stUl  more 

radical.    This  is  shown,  if  by  nothing  else,  heartily  has  sustained  that  of  the  moie  lib- 

by  the  fact  that  he  succeeded  in  winning  eral  Waddingtoiu    Indeed,   Gambetta  has 

the  confidence  of   Thiers,   while  he  has  for  several  years  held  the  fate  of  MimstrieB 

shaken  that  of  the  extremists,  Victor  Hugo  iu  tbe  palm  of  his  hand.    By  a  signal  oC 

and  Louis  Blanc.    The  thoroughly  practical  his  finger  he  might  at  any  mcMne&thaTe 

character,  not  only  of  his  party  leaderships  overthrown    Duf  aure ;  Waddington  could 

but  of  his  statesmanship,  has  been  amply  not  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  day  but 

demonstrated  over  and  over  again  during  for  the  sufferance  of  the  great  Bepubliesa 

the  past  seven  difficult  years.    He  has  sup-  chief.  Ambition  might  have  prompted  Ganw 

ported  moderate  men  and  measures,  and  betta  more  than  once  to  act  the  part  of  a 

adopted  moderate  methods    He  is,  as  he  Cabinet-maker;  but  his  devotion  to  the  Re- 

always  has  been  from  early  youth  up,  a  Re-  public,  and  his  keen  perception  of  the  neees- 

pnblican  to  the  heart's  core.    He  waged  un-  sity  of  compromise,  of  the  utility  of  stoopinf 

compromising  warfare,  fii-st  upon  the  second  to  conquer,  has  always  held  his  peneaal 

Kmpire,  then  upon  the  Bonapartism,  Legit-  aspirations  iu  effectual  check, 
imism  and  Orleauism  of  the  Assembly.   He       In  personal  charactenstics,  Gambetta  is 

has  devoted  herculean  labors  to  the  estab-  in  many  respects  as  simple  and  democntie 

lishment  of  the  Bepublic    There  can  be  as  he  was  in  the  old  impecunious  days  whea 

no  sort  of  doubt  of  his  sincerity  and  ardor  he  inhabited  tlie  Paris  Bohemia^  aad  vaiiilj 

in  its  cause.    But  to  class  him  as  a  Socialist  awaited  briefs.    At  t&at  time,  however,  the 

or  a  Communist,  to  suspect  him  of  rash  outat-elbows  student  and  lawyer  was,  we 

schemes,  of  visionary  projects,  to  imagine  fear,  a  roysterer  and  reveler.    The  st^Mries  oC 

that  he  would  introduce  into  the  Bepublic  his  escapades  and  dissipation,  of  the  orgies 

the  maxims  of  Proudhou  or  the  ideas  of  of  which  he  was  the  stormy  spirit,  and  the 

Marat,  is   to  utterly   misread  his  career,  lawlessness  of  the  offending  of  which  hs 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Ganv*  was  the  head  and  front,  still  float  about  tbe 

betta  sees  in  the  conservative  democracy  of  clubs  and  cafe*.     He  was  ra^^  idle,  reck- 

the  United  States  his  ideal  of  a  free  govern-  less,  fond  of  noisy  pleasures,  lavish  whea  he 

ment.    He  would  have  the  central  power  had  that  with  which  to  lavish,  and  af^Mr* 

strong  enough  to   preserve  order,  and  to  ently  fast  traveling  a  down-hill  road*   la 

dispense  equal  justice  to  alL     While  no  these  respects,  at  leasts  he  was  made  a  new 

French  statesman  is  more  emphatic  in  his  man  by  his  sudden  leap  into  fame.    Pol* 

denunciations  of  a  political  and  educating  itics  often  have  a  reforming  influence  upoa 

church,  Gambetta  is  far  from  seeking  to  dissipated  young  men  ci  brains.    It  is  said 

inspire   a   crusade   against   religion.     He  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  the  present 

would  place  every  church  on  an  equal  footing,  leader  of  the  English  Libeial  party,  and 

and  equally  exclude  every  church  from  the  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  respected  of 

domain  of  politics.  He  would  have  the  public  En^ish  statesmen,  was  weaned  fix>m  head- 

t^ducation  of  France  purely  secular.  In  these  long  dissipation  by  the  firing  of  his  soul 

opinions  he  is  at  one  with  many  leading  and  with  political  ambition.    His  father  coro* 

by  no  means  revolutionary  English  Liber-  polled  him  to  go  into  the  House  of  Cam- 

als ;  and  agrees  with  Americans  of  a  con-  mons ;  and  the  prizes  which  theirs  glittered 

servative  type.   At  first  suspected  of  a  secret  before  his  eyes,  sobered  him  for  life.    In 

sympathy  with ,  the  Commune,  Gambetta  like  manner  Gambetta  seems  to  have  been 

soon  purged  himself  of  that  suspicion.    He  sobered  and  purified  by  finding  that,  by  an 

upheld   Thiers   in   his   measures   against  hour's  speech,  he  had  awakened  the  admira- 

the  insurrection,  and  even  in  tlie  numerous  tion  and  homi^  of  France.    He  was  then 

executions  on  tbe  field  of  Satory.    Later,  thirty  years  of  age;  young  enough  to  have 
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hi»  head  turned,  and  to  eonvert  hia  reckless-  form  in  a  long  dressing-gown,  and  passes- 
Hess  into  almost  equally  roinous  conceit,  into  a  small  cabinet,  where  he  receives  the 
Bat  Gambetta  was  not  spoiled  by  sudden,  crowd  of  satellites  and  friends  who  daily 
dasding,  intoxicating  success.  He  did  not  make  it  a  point  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
e?en  play  the  part  of  Henry  Y.,  and  discard  most  powerful  man  in  France, 
his  old  roystering  boon  companions.  For  ^  The  moment  the  conversation  beeomes 
some  time  after,  he  was  still  the  loud-  interesting, **  says  Figaro^  describing  the 
tongued  oracle  of  the  Caf^  Procope.  With  scene,  "^  the  door  opens  quietly,  and  a  man 
fees  now  coming  in  plentifully,  as  a  sub-  with  a  severe  countenance  enters  with  a 
stantial  fruit  of  hia  quick  fame,  he  still  lived  card.  *  All  right,'  says  Gambetta,  '  I  am 
modestly ,in  an  upper  apartment  of  the  musty  coming  down ; '  and  he  tries  to  continue  the 
Latin  quarter,  and  did  not  put  on  any  airs,  conversation.  But  the  man,  placid  and  im- 
It  may  be  that  the  celebrated  little  white  placable,  remains  till  his  master  has 
flower,  always  now  to  be  seen  in  his  button-  changed  his  dressing-gown  for  a  more  sol- 
hole,  first  made  its  appearance  there  in  the  emu  attire.  He  does  not  withdraw  till 
dawn  of  his  prosperous  days.  Otherwise,  Gambetta  leaves  the  room.  From  this  mo- 
alike  in  dress,  and  in  democracy  of  manner,  ment  Gambetta  devotes  himself  body  and 
be  continued  to  be,  as  he  had  been,  unoeten-  soul  to  politics.  It  is  in  vain  that  Louis,  at 
tatious  and  simple.  eleven  o'clock,  announces  that  breakfast  is 

Gambetta  remained  a  poor  man  through-  served.    The    breakfast    must    wait.    At 

out  his  deputyship,  his  dictatorship,  and  his  length,  when  Gambetta  tries  to  relish  a 

long  career  in  the  Assembly  and  afterwards  couple  of  fried  eggs,  his  favorite  dish,  the 

in  the  Chamber.    No  taint  of  corruptibility  sevei-e-looking  roan  again  presents  himself, 

or  diahonesty  ever  clung  to  his  skirts.    He  like  a  statue,  with  card  in  hand.    First  of 

might  easily  have  become  a  millionaire,  by  all,  Gambetta  tries  not  to  see  tliis  household 

not  very  wide  departures  from  the  recog-  Banquo.    He  buries  his  nose  in  his  plate. 

Dized  code  of  political  morality ;  but  down  But  the  man  is  not  to  be  balked ;  and,  pre- 

to  the  time  that  he  moved  into  the  palace  senting  the  card  with  one  hand,  and  point- 

Bst  apart  for  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  ing  majestically  to  the  name  it  bears  with 

his  mode  of  life  was  that  of  a  man  in  very  the  other,  he  still  stands  firm  at  his  master's 

moderate  circumstances.    It  is  well  known,  side.    This  means  something  serious,  and 

too,  that  lie  is  not  thrifty ;  that  he  spends  Gambetta  obeys  Banqno.    Who  is  this  mys- 

freriy  what  he  gets.    He  is  not  of  the  sav-  terious  person  ?    He  is  F^re  Duroangin,  an 

iag  sort.     Since  hia   installment   in  the  old  Republican — ^the  watch-dog,  reminder, 

Presidential  palace,  he  has  displayed  such  the  time-piece  of  his  master  and  friend, 

show  and  ostentation  as  he  thinks  befit-  When  Dumangin  has  spoken,  the  matter  is 

ting  the  dignity  of  the  second   office  of  settled.    Gambetta  receives  only  those  who 

the  Republic  in  point  of  importance.    The  please  Dumangin." 

rec^tions  he  has  given  have  vied  in  bril-  Gambetta  is  a  bachelor ;  but  he  has  not 

liancy  with  those  of  President  Gr^vy.    He  lived  so  long  without  having  at  least  contem- 

has  shown  himself  a  genial  and  graceful  plated  marriage.    The  story  of  his  engage- 

hoKt,  and  his  style  of  hospitality  would  not  ment  to  an  heiress  in  western  France,  and 

have  disgraced  one  bom  in  the  purple  of  its  sudden  breaking-off,  give  us  a  fre^h 

hererlitary  rank.  glimpse  of  his  character.    From  the  time  of 

His  daily  life  as  a  legislative  prince — this  his  leaving  his  humble  home  at  Cahors,  till 
Bofaenuan  son  of  a  rustic  tradesman — gives  his  rise  to  the  highest  rank  of  public  person- 
al) infdght  into  his  personal  traits-  Like  ages,  Gambetta  lived  with  a  faithful,  loving, 
many  Frenchmen,  he  is  a  late  riser.  He  takes  devoted  aunt,  who  had  followed  him  to  Par 
a  cap  of  coffee  and  a  roll  in  bed,  then  gets  ris,  and  who  made,  everywhere  he  went,  a 
ap,  reads  the  morning  papers,  and  goes  pleasant  home  for  him.  She  was  at  once 
through  the  large  pile  of  letters  that  await  his  maid-of-all-work  and  his  congenial  com- 
hiniL   At  ten  o'clodc  he  envelopes  his  portly  panion ;  and  he  was  as  deeply  attached  jp 
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her  as  she  to  him.    His  engagement  to  a  orator,  an  able  practical  administrator,  a  eoo- 

handsome  and  accomplished  girl,  with  a  d(A  summate  party  leader,  a  statesman  fertile  in 

of  seven  millions,  was  a  shock  to  the  good  resources,  a  presiding  officer  of  rare  vigor, 

aunt ;  but  she  yielded  gracefully  to  the  in-  tact,  and  mastery  over  public  assemUies. 

evitable.    When  the  arrangements  for  the  A  brilliant  future  seems  to  lie  before  him. 

marriage  were  being  discussed,  however,  the  Aside  from  his  eminent  capacity,  his  senrioes 

young  lady  took  it  into  her  head  to  make  it  to  the  Republic,  which  owes  its  existence  to 

a  condition  of  their  union,  that  the  aunt  him  more  than  to  any  one  man,  entitle  him 

should  be  excluded  from  the  new  establish-  to  its  highest  honors  when  the  fitting  time 

ment    She  was  scarcely  elegant  enough  to  shall  come.    The  vicissitudes  of  public  life 

adorn  gilded  salons.    Gambetta  explained  in  France  are  well  expressed  by  the  epigram, 

how  much  his  aunt  had  been  to  him ;  the  that  in  that  country  "  nothing  is  probable 

rich  beauty  was  only  the  mora  obdurate,  except  the  unforeseen."    It  may  be  that  tl)e 

Gambetta  took  up  his  hat,  and  with  a  pro-  greatest  of  living  Frenchmen  will  miss  the 

found  bow,  "  Adieu,**  said  he ;   *'  we  were  Presidency,  as  in  this  country  did  Webster 

not  made  to  understand  each  other."    And  and  Clay.    But  all  present  indications  point 

the  marriage  was  put  off  forever.  to  the  probability  that  ere  Gambetta  passes 

At  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  Gambetta  the  ripe  prime  of  middle  age,  he  will  be  ele- 

may  be  said  to  stand  midway  in  a  career,  vated   to   the   seat  already   so  eminently 

which,  if  closed  now,  would  be  regarded  as  adorned  by  Adolph  Thiers  and  Jules  6r^, 

one  of  the  most  striking,  romantic  and  sue-  and  which  he  is  likely  to  adorn  none  the  less 

cessful  in  the  annals  of  political  biography,  than  they.  George  M,  Tawie, 

He  must  already  be  confessed  to  be  a  great 
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"And  frhether  crowned  or  crownlees  when  I  f aU, 
It  matters  not,  ao  that  Qod's  work  la  done." 

CHE  sun  was  not  yet  up  when  Tom  sault    or    two   and  then    rushing  franti- 

Hardy,  coming  back  from  taking  the  cally  down  the  hill.    *'  Hurrah  for  Sterrett! 

cow  to  pasture,  reached  the  hill  over-  Hoop-la  1 " 

J    looking  the  village ;  the  fog  rolled  like        There  was  to  be  a  Whig  mass-meeting  in 

a  sea  over  the  valley  below  him,  but,  under  Powhatan  to-day,  and  Tom  had  been  afraid 

the*  fog,  he  knew  that  everybody  was  awake,  that  the  sluggish  old  town  would  not  rise 

Black  wisps  of  bituminous  smoke  streamed  to  the  occasion.    But  he  did  not  know  his 

from  the  chimneys  which  struck  up  here  native  village.    The  sole  strength  of  Pow- 

and  there  through  the  solid  sheet  of  gray  hatan  lay  in  its  Whiggism.    Chief  Burgess 

wet,  and  flags  fluttered  from  poles.    Tom  Kuhns  put  it  aptly  in  the  set  speech  which 

oould  hear  the  dogs  barking  and  the  men  he  made  every  year  to  Henry  Clay  when 

calling  from  one  yard  to  another.    It  was  that  idol  of  Powhatan  stopped  for  dinner 

a  cold  October  morning ;  the  frost  spark-  on  his  way  to  Congress, 
led  on  the  flaming  gum  trees  beside  him        <<  Powhatan   is  Whig,  sir  I   Whig  from 

and  cracked  open  the  chestnut  burrs  and  Judge  Scroope  and  Colonel  Bayne  down  to 

the  green  fruit  of  the  paw-paw  bushes,  show-  its  slaves ;  even  down  to— to  Joe  here  beside 

ing  the  golden  buttery  meat  within.    But  me — ^free  nigger,  and  curator  of  the  maiket- 

Tom  had  no  time  to  gather  paw-paws  to-day.  place.    Whig,  I  may  say  from  its  brain  to 

*'  There 's  old  Sterrett  out  with  his  drum  its  bone  and  sinew.    Powhatan  will  yet  lead 

already  I  **  he  shouted,  turning  a  summer^  the  van  among  Virginia  towns  in  placing 
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©or  gallftut  Harry  in  the  White  House  I         "  Vote,  rote,  Tote,  to  %  man. 
Three  cheen  for  the  MiU-boy  of  the  Slash-         T^^^^^T^^T^?  }?TT' 

Oh,  Van,  he 's  a  used  up  man  I 

But  Powhatan  had  twice  failed  to  elect 
her  hero.    This  was  the  Harrison  campaign ;        He  was  shouting  it  out  now.     Tom's 


»* 


aiid  the  little  town  was  working  as  hard  for  voice  was  a  baritone,  not  sweet  but  tremen- 

the  old  Indian  fighter  as  if  he  had  been  <Jous.    The  boys  rushed  to  the  windows  to 

Clay  himself,  who  could  call  every  man  and  buirah  to  him,  and  the  old  folks  nodded 

boy  in  the  village  by  name.  good-humoredly  as  he  passed  "  only  hear  to 

Powhatan,  though  only  the  Ohio  river  Tom ! "  they  said,  laughing, 

divided  it  from  a  free  state,  was  at  that  His  mother's  was  the  only  face  which  did 

time  a  typical  southern  town.    There  were  no*^  relax  i»^  a  smile  at  his  uproar ;  "  There 

one  or  two  long  and  weedy  streets  stretch-  b®  goes !  "  she  said,  raking  the   fire  ve- 

ing  lazily  between  the  hills,  splendid  in  hemently.    **  What  is  Tippecanoe  to  him  ? 

autumnal  color,  and  the  broad  muddy  river.  Always  mad  about  somebody  eitfe*s  busi- 

So  stagnant  was  the  air  of  the  place  that  i^ess  I " 

one  could  easily  believe  that  when  that  "  Mother  t ''  burst  out  Tom,  as  he  banged 
legendary  first  white  hunter  settled  down  open  the  door.  *'  Can't  we  have  some  of  the 
here  a  hundred  years  i^o  to  escape  from  the  sti*augers  here  ?  I  want  to  help  on  the  good 
worid.  Time  had  sat  down  with  him  to  take  cause.  Plague  on  it  I  If  I  was  five  years 
a  rest,  and  never  had  wakened  since.  News  older  I  'd  have  a  vote  I  Everybody  is  going 
from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  came  to  keep  open  house.  Every  woman  in  town 
slowly,  after  weeks  of  delay;  along  the  ^  ^  set  her  dinner-table,  and  open  the 
wharf,  the  merchants  sat  all  day  smoking  doors  at  noon,  anybody  to  come  that  chooses, 
and  gossiping  at  the  doors  of  two  or  three  That 's  a  fine  idea  1 "  thumping  on  the  table, 
warehouses ;  now  and  then  a  boat  puffed  up  "  Anybody  1  No  pick  and  choose ;  friends 
and  leisurely  unloaded  her  cargo,  which  was  or  enemies  I  At  Mrs.  Ba3me*s  and  Judge 
88  deliberately  piled  in  the  aforesaid  ware-  Scroope's  they  are  to  have  wild  turkeys  and 
hoQses;  some  of  these  days  it  would  be  bear  steaks  and  squirrel — and  venison  pies, 
hoisted  into  wagons  which  would  start  on  That 's  the  kind  of  table  I  '11  set  when  I  'm 
their  long  journey  to  the  distant  East ;  out  rich.  But  we  could  have  something,  at 
of  this  sluggish  commeree  the  town  drew  noon.  What  d  'ye  say,  mother  ?  I  '11  stand 
its  life.  Along  the  miry  streets  rows  of  at  the  gate  and  invite  them  in.  Rich  and 
tow  sooty  brick  dwellings  squatted  con-  poor.  What  d'ye  say,  mother?"  Tom's 
tentedly  in  pretty  gardens  full  of  cherry  face  was  red  and  he  talked  loudly.  His 
trees  and  beds  of  roses ;  the  damp  wind  mother  threw  up  her  hands  deprecatingly. 
from  the  hills  lazily  rustled  the  rows  of  ^  I  am  not  deaf,  Thomas.  No.  I  certainly 
giant  Lombardy  poplars  which  guarded  the  shall  not  open  the  house  to  feed  a  parcel  of 
sidewalk ;  the  cows  strolled  along  on  their  rabble,  when  we  barely  can  hold  body  and 
way  to  pasture ;  pigs  grunted  under  your  soul  together  ourselves." 
feet  or  betook  themselves  good-natnredly  to  Tom's  countenance  fell,  but  the  next  in- 
wallow  in  the  gutters;  the  grinning  light-  stant  he  threw  his  arm  about  her  shoulder, 
colored  slaves  who  whistled  and  lounged  in  "  Don't  you  worry,  mother.  Why  1  don't 
the  kitchen  doors  only  were  slaves  because  want  to  keep  open  house !  Now  I  reckon 
they  were  too  lazy  to  cross  the  ferry  and  I  've  brought  on  one  of  your  nervous  head- 
hide  with  the  Quakers  in  Ohio.  aches.    Just  like  me." 

But  the  town  was  fully  awake  to-day.  *'  Sit  down  to  your  breakfast.    As  for  , 

Tom  Hardy  saw  that  as  he  dashed  through  the  Scroopen  and  Ba3mes,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy 

the  streets.    He  had  been  up  for  hours,  had  pouring  out  tHe  coffee  with  half  shut  eyes 

lighted  the  kitchen  ^x^  for  his  mother,  fed  and  a  vengeful  nod  of  the  head,  <*  if  thpy 

the  pig,  milked  the  cow  and  taken  her  to  paid  their  just  d^bts  they  'd  lire  in  a  log 

pasture,  and  through  all,  had  roared  lustily,  cabin  and  eat  molasses  and  flitch  as  we  do." 
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^  So  bad  as  that  ?  "  said  Tom  indifferently,  proved  to  be  pitiably  small  when  she  tried 

He  hardly  heard  her.    He  had  a  boy's  big  to  give  It  to  Tom. 

dislike  to  gossip.    His  mother's  acrid  little  Two  years  ago,  the  boy  without  consnlt- 

joriticisms  on  her  neighbors  went  on  all  day  ing  her  had  gone  into  a  black8mith*8  shop^ 

and  every  day,  but  they  had  left  on  Tom's  ''  Time  to  earn  my  own  living,"  he  said 

mind  only  a  vague  idea  that  the  Powhatan  carelessly,  and  there  apparently  was  the  end 

folk,  every  one   of  whom  was    his   best  of  It  with  Tom.    But  it  was  a  staggering 

friend,  and  his  mother,  the  most  affection-  blow  to  his  mother ;  it  made  her  soul  bitter 

ate  woman  in  the  world,  did  not  precisely  within  her  to  see  him  shoe  the  houses  dL  the 

agree  because  they  were  Virginians,  and  she  Scroopes  and  Baynes.  It  maddened  her  row 

was  a  New  Englander  and  an  Abolitiopist.  to  hear  him  laugh  at  his  own  ignorance. 

**  As  for  these  great  feeds,  which  they  call  ^  What  does  he  care  ?  "  she  said.    *^  He 

entertunments,"  she  went  on,  ^  they  are  dis-  does  not  see  that  he  has  a  man's  body  and 

gusting  and  vulgar  I  Oh  Tom,  if  you  could  the  brain  of  a  child, 

only  go  to  my  old  home  and  see  the  differ-  <<  Did  you  ever  think,  Thomas,**  she  broke 

ence  I  "  her  sallow  face  warming.    "  I  re-  out  when  he  came  in,  ^  what  it  is  to  fii«  thtt 

member  some  evenings — ^may  be  nothing  you  know  nothing  ?    If  I  took  you  home  I 

but  tea  and  little  cakes,  but  such  music  and  should  be  ashamed  of  yoti." 

learning  and  wit  I    In  Boston,  your  friend's  "  Yes,  I  suppose  you  would.    But  that  is 

idea  of  hospitality  is  to  give  you  his  finest  not  your  fault,  mother.    Nor  mine  either," 

thought,  but  here  he  gorges  you  with  ham  said  Tom,  cheerfully,  beginning  to  black 

and  pies  I "  his  shoes. 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  should  cut  but  a  poor  fig-  *'  My  family,"  pursued  Mrs.  Hardy,  clear- 
ore  among  your  friends,  now  mother.  Some  ing  away  the  dishes,  **  were  gentlemen. 
day  when  I  have  my  education  I  'U  take  They  all  had  a  scholarly  turn,  too.  I  used 
you  there.  I  reckon  you  11  not  be  ashamed  to  fancy  after  you  were  bom  what  yon 
of  me  then."  would  be.    There  was  nothing  I  did  not 

He  took  up  a  pitcher  and  went  whistling  think  pbssible  for  my  son — my  son !  And 
to  the  spring-house.  Mrs.  Hardy  watched  here  you  are  a  man  and  a  blacksmith.  The 
him,  half  contemptuously  aud  half  affection-  other  Powhatan  blacksmith  is  a  slave  and 
ately.  The  little  woman's  vehement  face  there  Is  no  better  chance  in  this  town  for 
was  always  in  the  possession  of  some  intense  you  in  the  future  than  for  him.  My  hopes 
emotion  or  other,  like  a  stage  on  which  high  for  you  were  killed  the  day  yoU  went  into 
tragedy  and  comedy  is  constantly  being  that  forge.  Killed  I " 
played.  There  was  nothing  in  her  world  "  Why  mother ! "  Tom  got  up,  startled, 
but  Tom ;  he  was  the  object  of  all  these  high-  Her  ordinary  muttering  was  not  like  this, 
pressure  emotions.  Tom  joked  against  The  words  seemed  to  tear  their  way  out; 
them,  butted  them  off,  behaved  in  fact  very  they  were  the  smothered  discontent  and  re- 
like  a  bull  dog  under  the  light  paralyzing  bellion  oi  years.  He  stroked  her  hands, 
passes  of  a  mesmerizer.  His  mother  be-  "Why  mother,  how  foolish  yon  aie.  A 
moaned  herself  that  he  had  neither  sympa-  man  can  be  what  he  chooses  in  this  countiy. 
thy  nor  fine  instincts.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  be  a  blacksmith 

Mrs.  Hardy  was  a  widow  who  earned  her  all  my  life  ?    I  have  my  plans  laid."    His 

living  by  weaving  rag  carpets.    There  was  clear  reasonable  eyes  quieted  her.    He  was 

but  one  school  in  Powhatan,  a  costly  private  the  older  and  more  rational  of  the  two  at 

one  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scroopes  and  Bob^  the  moment. 

enos.    She  had  taught  Tom  all  that  she  ''Plans?"  she  exclaimed,   '^Whatdoyoa 

knew,  but  that  was  very  littie.    She  was  a  mean  ?  " 

keen-witted  New  Englander,  better  bred,  "Not  now.    Well  not  talk  of  it  jusi 

undoubtedly,  than  the  gentry  of  Powhatan,  now,"  he  said  quietiy.    He  opened  the  door 

whose  rags  she  wove :  but  the  amount  of  and  stood  in  it,  his  face  full  of  a  stiwige 

solid  knowledge  stored  in  her  uneasy  brain  exultation.    Mn.  Hardy  looked  at  him  be- 
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wildered.     A  minute  ago  he  was  but  a  heavy  and  the  gambling  high  enough  to 

Btapid  ignorant  boy  to  her ;  suddenly  he  suit  the  most  sayage  of  their  andestors. 

was  a  man,  with  bigger  thoughts  than  she,  Mrs.  Hardy  laughed  at  thenii  but  Tom 

standing  on  ground  on  which  she  neyer  had  had  known  nothing  better  in  the  way  of 

stood.   That  sharp  moment  must  come  some-  aristocracy.   As  he  led  Vivia's  horse  through 

time  to  a  mother  when  she  knows  the  boy  is  the  street  he  felt  as  a  serf  might  to  one  of 

gone.    It  is  her  womanish  recognition  of  the  royal  family.    The  girl,  who  was  a  year 

that  inexorable  difference  between  the  gen-  or  two  older  than  Tom,  watched  him  with 

eration  going  out  and  the  generation  coming  a  queer  expression  in  her  dead  black  eyes, 

in;  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in  human  Twice  every  year  the  Robeuo  nouse  was 

history.    Let  the  fond  father  struggle  as  he  thrown  open  to  the  whole  white  population 

may,  the  end  is  the  same ;  he  and  his  son  of  Powhatan.    The  last  time  this  was  done, 

will  not  think  the  same  thoughts,  read  the  she  had  played  in  children's  games  with 

same  books,  worship  the  same  God    Mrs.  Tom  and  certain  things  had  occurred  which 

Hardy  knew  nothing  of  inevitable  rules  in  he  never  forgot.    His  blood  heated  wheii- 

human  history ;  she  only  felt  that  Tom  had  ever  he  thought  of  them. 

eaci^Ded  from  her  hold,  and  was  ready  to  ''I  must  see  the  procession  pass,"  she 

rags  against  any  object  which  offered  itself  said  with  a  strong  negro  accent.    *'  You  had 

ss  the  cause.    The  object  was  soon  found,  better  stay  near  me  for  fear  she  scares  with 

A  little  girl,  Vivia  Bobeno,  came  down  the  the  music  again."    The  sidewalk  was  filled 

road  on  her  white  mare  just  as  Sterrett's  with  whites  and  blacks.    Tom  thought  the 

dram  corps  came  up;  the  mare  started,  girl  on  the  spirited  beautiful  animal  looked 

itood  on  her  hind  legs.    Tom  leaped  the  like  a  queen  among  them.    She  wore  a 

fence  like  a  hound,  seized  the  bridle  and  plumed  wide-rimmed  velvet  hat  under  which 

led  the  panting  creature  up  the  hilL    His  hereyes  wandered  insolently  over  the  crowd, 

moflier  saw  the  young  lady  lean  forward  She  had  the  Indian  skin,  high  cheek  bones, 

and  touch  the  boy's  shoulder ;  saw  his  red  and  heavy,  black  brows ;  but  the  domineer- 

esEcitad  face.  ing  face  was  attractive  to  all  men*    Some 

**  Oh,  yon  fool  I  **  she  said  bitterly.  **  Tour  of  the  young  Baynes  and  Scroopes  gathered 

plsns  take  her  in,  no  doubt ! "  around  her.    They  were  mounted  to  join  in 

Now  the  Robenos  were  the  ruling  family  the  procession, 

in  Powhatan.    They  were  types  of  a  queer  ^  But  we  will  take  you  home  firsts  Miss 

aodal  i^iase  rapidly  dying  out  in  the  South  Bobeno,"  said  Kosciusko  Bayne. 

and  West.    The  original  Bobeno  was  a  civil  "  I  will  remain  here,"  she  said.    **  Mr. 

engineer,  sent  out  a  century  ago  to  survey  Hardy  will  protect  me." 

the  banka  of  the  Ohio.    For  his  services  be-  *'  Mr.  Hardy  1  Whew ! "  The  young  men 

sides  his  pay  he  was  granted  the  usual  per-  laughed  loudly  together  as  they  galloped 

qoisite,  as  much  land  as  he  could   ride  away.    But  Yivia  followed  out  her  whim, 

around  in  a  given  time.    You  may  be  sure  She  furtively  watched  Tom's  eager  face  a 

he  pushed  his  horse  hard  that  day.    He  and  moment    *<  It  is  quiet  at  the  end  of  the 

his  sons  settled  on  this  land,  took  Indian  lane,"  she  said.     They  went  there,  and  * 

wives  (without  any  squeamishness  as  to  wed-  halted  under  the  the  shade  of  the  walnut 

diDg  rings)  and  reared  a  prolific  progeny  of  trees.    «*  You  are  not  going  into  the  pro- 

awarthy,  arrogant,  harddrinking  men  and  cession  ? "  she  asked  after  a  while.    She 

women*    The  third  generation,  to  which  had  a  peculiar  low  inflection  of  the  voice 

Yivia   belonged,    inherited   enormous  in-  when  speaking  to  Tom  alone, 

eomes  from  the  rise  in  value  of  their  lands,  "  No.    I  have  no  vote.    But  by  the  next 

and  bore  themselves  like  Bussian  princes  presidential  election,"  he  said,  pressing  up 

over  their  slaves  and  poorer  neighbors ;  they  close  to  her  stirrup,  <*I  am  going  to  stump 

dressed  with  gaudy  magnificence,  and  gave  the  country  for  the  Whig  candidate."    He 

dinners  and  balls  in    their  great  untidy  bjushed  like  a  girl  telling  her  love, 

wooden  houses,  at  which  the  drinking  was  Miss    Bobeno  showed  no  trace  of  her 
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amusement.    *<  Yoa  mean  to  go  into  Con-  hero  came  up  oat  of  a  log  hot  such  as  he 

gress  sometime,  perhaps  ?  **  himself  lived  in  to  rale  OTer  the  natbn ;  he, 

Tom  did  not  answer.   His  lips  shut  tightly,  too,  had  been   poor — igpiarant.    All  Pow- 

he  looked  straight  through  his  eyes.    Did  hatan  went  mad  with  excitement  as  the  kg 

she  care  ?  Could  he  venture  to  tell  her  ?  cabin  and  boy  passed,  but  Tom  did  not 

But  before  be  spoke  the  blare  of  cymbals  cheer, 

and  brass  bands  broke  on  the  air  and  the  *'  A  man  can  do  what  he  chooses  in  this 

procession  came  down  the  street.  countiy/'  he  said,  tumiog  his  pale  face  o& 

No  such  procession  would  be  possible  Yivia. 

iu  the  States  now.    It  had  the  gust  and  **Yoa'Il  be  a  great  politician  some  day, 

vehemence  of  our  sanguine  youth  in  it.  no  doubt,"  she  answered,  laughing,  as  she 

The  most  of  tlie  men  were  stout  gray-haired  turned  her  horse  to'  go  home.    ^  Don't  lor- 

citizens,  but  they  sang  in  companies  of  get  that  I  told  you  so.'' 

hundreds  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse  for  It  was  a  lonely  bit  of  woods.    l?obody 

*<  Old  Tip ; "    they  believed  in  this  man  would  overhear  him.    He  would  tell  her 

whom  they  had  never  seen  as  the  only  nowl 

savior  for  the  country ;  their  whole  souls  He  caught  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  stopped 

were  in  the  fight  for  him.    The  war  so-  it,  and  leaning  on  its  neck  whispered  a  few 

bered  us  Americans  into  that  oool  middle  words.    They  were  his  secret,  the  plan  he 

age  wherein  dwell  no  heroes.    We  have  our  had  made  years  ago.    He  could  not  have 

personal  reasons  for  supporting  this  or  that  told  it  to  his  mother,  though  she  brought 

candidate,  nowadays.    We  worship  even  our  him  into  the  world  and  cared  for  nothing 

God  critically.  in  it  but  him.    He  told  it  to  this  girl  though 

Tom  did  not  shout  like  the  other  boys,  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  was  listening 

He  stood,  his  blood  tingling  as  the  delega-  to  him.    She  nodded  onoe  or  twice,  her 

tions  passed,  each  with  its  bands  and  ban-  pulpy  white  fingers  toying  with  the  hone's 

ners.    The  Ohio  men  and  their  horses  were  mane. 

covered  with  strings  of  brown  buck  eyes ;  <<  I  really  must  get  on,"  she  said  when  he 

there  were  wide  platforms  on  wheels  on  had  ended.    ^*I  shall  be  late  for  dinner, 

which  were  printei-s,  Uacksmiths,  carpen-  I  'm  sure  you  '11  succeed,  whatever  you  do," 

ters,  all  of  the  trades  at  work ;  there  were  a  smile  on  her  thin  scarlet  lips.    She  struck 

ships  with  boy*eaiIors  who  sang  Whig  glees  her   horse    sharply    and    cantered  awsy. 

as  they  ran  up  the  masts ;  there  were  hun-  Tom's  fury  of  eagerness  bored  her.    He 

dreds  of  yonng  men  on  white  horses,  "  Tlieir  was   not  half   ae  good-looking   as   Percy 

first  vote  "  whispered  Tom,  breathless ;  there  Bayne. 

wei*e  the  Invtncibles  from  Claysville,  the  But  the  smile,  he  felt,  was  a  great  con- 

*<01d  Guard"  from  Hard  Scrabble;  gray  cession  1    That  meant  a  great   deal  I    He 

paunchy  fanners  uncomfortable  in  broad-  sat  down  on  a  log,  indifferent  to  the  noim 

cloth,  and  yonng  country    beaux    throw-  of  the  drums  or  the  cheers.    When  he  was 

ing  goober  nuts  to  their  sweethearts  who  a  man,  and  could  lead  the  country  like 

trooped  along  the  sidewalk;    there    were  Harrison,    be   would   come    back   to  .her. 

hard  cider  barrels,  and  log  cabins  of  every  That  was  what  she  meant  by  the  smile, 

shape  and  size ;  log  cabins  painted  on  flags ;  Did  she  remember  that  he  had  kissed  her 

tiny  brass  log  cabins  worn  as  badges ;  log  once— kissed  her  on  the  mouth  ?    It  was  in 

cabins  on  wheels,  and  finally,  one,  gigantic  a  game,  on  the  night  of  the  Bobeno  reoep- 

and  complete,  drawn  by  oxen,  the  venerable  tion.    After  the  game,  she  had  given  him 

parents  of  Harrison  sitting  by  the  fire  in-  vnne— plenty  of  it.    Tom  never  had  ta«ted 

side,  and  the  youthful  Tip.  himself,  bare-  wine  before  or  after  that  time;  and  the  fiery 

legged  in  the  doorway,  shouting,  "^  From  fury  of  it  tinged  all  his  thoughts  of  Yivia. 

here  to  the  White  House  t "  He  put  up  his  hand  now^  to  his  mouth ;  it 

All  this  was  to  Tom  a  vast  outpouring  of  was  like  a  soft  red  lip ;  the  boy  almost 

the  people  in  honor  of  a  great  hero.    The  staggered  as  be  got  up  to  go  to  the  shop. 
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He  had  but  a  half-holiday;  hones  were  ^'The  BUhop  is  here,"  she  said.  '*He 
brought  in  until  late  at  night  to  be  shod,  has  come  to  see  you.  Inconsequence  of  let- 
Bat  tbb  more  tired  and  grimy  with  soot  and  ters  which  I  wrote  to  him.  Never  mind 
sweat  he  grew,  the  loader  he  whistled.  He  about  washing  your  face— what  does  that 
would  not  always  shoe  horses  I  Qoing  borne,  matter  ?  " 

he  passed  tiie  great  Bobeno  house ;  it  was       She  took  him  by  the  arm  and  hurried  him 

lighted  brilliantly.    There  was  a  ball  going  in,  moistening  her  dry  lips  as  she  went. 
00  and  ViTia,  in  a  red«hot  silk,  stood  near       Now  the  Bishop,  who  dawned  once  a  year 

the  window.    Tom,  looking-  over  the  gate,  on  Powhatan  from  some  unknown  world  aa« 

felt  his  heart  drop  like  lead  into  a  great  oetic  and  godly,  his  white-veined  hands  and 

deep.    Why,  she  was  a  woman,  and  he  a  pale  high-bred  face  framed  in  sheerest  lawn, 

man  1    There  was  no  time  for  him  to  eross  was  a  supreme  power  in  Tom*s  eyes,  tlie 

the  gulf  between  them.    **  I  can  do  nothing  representative  of  earthly  and  spiritual  aris- 

without  schooling,"  he  thought,  plodding  tocracy.    He  felt  as  if  he  were  David  called 

on  homeward,  **  and  what  schooling 's  to  be  before  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  to  be  chosen, 

got  in  a  blacksmith's  shop?"    But  he  was  But   he    was   scarcely    surprised,    in   the 

whistling  again  before  he  reached  the  cor-  fevered  expectant  mood  of  the  day. 
ner.    Like  every  healthy,  high-natured  boy,        The  dignitary  was  standing  on  the  kitchen 

he  knew  he  would  be  crowned  king,  some  hearth,  buttoning  his  gray  frogged  surtout. 

^y,  somehow.    No  need  of  any  worry  in  He  began  to  speak  as  soon  as  Tom  came  in- 

the  meantime.    At  the  comer  he  met  little  to  the  room,  though  his  sentences  were  de- 

Liszy  Cope.  liberate,  those   of   a  man  who  habitually 

**Tom,"  she  criad  breathless,  *'yoa  are  chose  his  thoughts  and  words.    ^'I  have 

wanted  at  home."  been  waiting  for  you,  my  son,  and  my  time  * 

Andrew  Freas  was  behind  her.    *'  The  is  limited.    I  must  come  at  once  to  the  ol> 

Bishop  is  there,"  he  said.    ^  Whatever  can  ject  of  my  visit.    Your  mother  has  written 

the  Bishop  want  with  you,  Tom?"  peering  to  me  of  you."    He  interrupted  himself  to 

oat  of  his  bright  bulging  eyes.  glance  with  a  smile  at  Mrs.  Hardy.    <<  I 

**  Whatever  can  that  matter  to  you?  "  said  knew  your  mother,  Thomas,  when  we  both 

Lizqr  pushing  him  back,  venomously.  ^Tom  were  younger  than  we  are  now.    She  has 

sad  the  Bishop  have  their  own  private  busir  been  a  good  church-woman,  always.    <^  She 

ness  I  suppose."  tells  me,"  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  <*  that 

She  trotted  on  quietly  after  that  behind  you  are  a  Christian,  and  desire  an  education 

Tom,  not  even  looking  back  at  the  discom-  for  the  highest  purposes.    How  is  it  my 

fited  Andy.    Tom  nodded  to  him  with  an  boy  ? "    looking   keenly  at   Tom,  looking 

apologetic  laugh ;  he  had  an  immense  admi-  through  the  soot  and  sweat.    Something  in 

ration  for  Andrew,  who  was  by  all  odds  the  the  look  cleared  the  fogs  from  Tom's  brain ; 

efeyerest  and  foremost  boy  in  Powhatan.  he  returned  it  with  one  as  steady,  feeling 

**Take  my  handkerchief  to  clean  your  his  standing-ground  firm  under  him  again, 
face,"  said  Lixzy,  holding  up  a  tiny  square       ^  I  want  schooling  badly.  Bishop.    But  I 

of  cotton  emblaaoned  with  Poor  Richard's  don't  understand  why  mother  troubled  you 

maxims  in  red,  but  Tom  only  nodded  care-  about  it." 

Itsssly  and  ran  past  her.  She  was  a  mother-  '*  There  is  a  fund  in  the  church  for  the  ed- 
less  child  to  whom  Mrs.  Hardy  had  been  ncation  of  deserving  boys.  It  was  my  in- 
kind;  but  she  was  generally  very  much  in  tention  to  select  one  this  year  from  the 
Tom's  way,  following  him  about  like  a  western  part  of  the  diocese.  There  have 
watch  dog,  snapping  at  anybody  who  at-  been  several  candidates.  But  after  hearing 
tacked  him.  from  your  mother  I  inquired  minutely  as 

His  mother  met  him  at  the  door ;  there  to  your   character  from  your   townsmen, 

wss  a  suppressed  i^tation  in  her  manner  Thomas.    I  have,  after  consultation  with 

which  meant  much  more  than  her  usual  ve-  your  pastor,  decided  to  give  you  the  prefer- 

henence.  ence." 
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Tom  took  a  bewildered  step  forward.  ''And  the   dnirch,"  he   thoa|^  ''wntB 

^  You  mean —  ?  I  am  to  have  an  education  ?  stamina — ^wants  just  such  yonng  men  with 

To  leave  the  shop  ?  "  baekbone.    Spedk  freely,  my  boy,"  he  lud 

The  Bishop  nodded;  then  he  b^an  to  aloud.    ''Perhaps  I  can  help  yoa  to  see 

smile  and  his  eyes  to  kindle ;  the  boy's  face  moro  clearly." 

moved  and  touched  him.    '*  Yes,  I  am  glad  «*  I  mean  to  do  something  when  I  have  sa 

that  it  counts  for  so  much  to  you,  Hardy/'  education,''  said  Tom  earnestly,  laying  his 

He  pulled  his  scraggy  white  beard  medita-  band  on  the  great  man's  ann.    "I  mesn  to 

lively  a  moment    "  1  will  expedite  matters*  be  of  great  use  in  the  world,  sir." 

You  shall  enter  at  the  private  school  here  The  clergyman  did  not  smile.    "I  think 

to-morrow.    As  soon  as  you  are  prepared  you  will  be,  Hardy.    But  where  can  you  be 

for  it,  you  will  be  transferred  to  the  Yir-  of  so  much  use  as  in  the  ohureh— as  one  of 

ginia  University."  God's  ministen  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hardy  caught  Tom's  hand.    She  "I  know  that    But—" 

neither  cried  nor  laughed  according  to  her  "<But— !'    You  talk  like  a  fool  1 "  cried 

hourly  wont,  but  stood  without  a  word,  fais  mother  passionately,  pressing  ibrwsrd. 

As  for  Tom,  there-  was  a  ok>gging  wught  ^Xo  think  of  the  years  I  have  worked  and 

on  his  breath.    "It's  a  great  deal  for' the  prayedfor  this,  and  now—" 

church  to  do  for  a  boy,"  he  gulped  out  The  Bishop  sternly  motioned  her  back. 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  can  ever  do  toshow—  This  was  not  a  boy,  but  a  man ;  wdgfaiog 

to  show — "  his  life  and   knowing  what  he  weighed. 

"Do,  my  son?    Yon  will  devote  your  life  Tom  glanced  at  his  mother,  and  quickly 

to  her  service.    There  is  a  field  ready  for  turned  from  her;  he  could  not  look  at  her. 

you  here,  white  unto  the  harvest    May  "But  a  minister,"  he  said,  "must  tesch, 

God  grant  that  you  may  prove  a  faithful  la-  most  say  something  to  help  people.    I  have 

borer  for  Christ  in  it !    I  must  bid  you  nothing  to  say." 

farewell  now,  I  shall  be  back  in  Powhatan  "  By  the  time  you  ore  ordained  you  will 

in  December  and  will  talk  with  yoa  again."  have  a  message,"  said  the  Bishop. 

But  Tom  stood  in  his  way^    "  Sii^I  don't  "  Perhaps.    But   I   don't  know   that  I 

understand.    A  laborer  for  Christ?    You  will; "  doggedly.    "I  can't  promise  to  spesk 

mean  a  minister  of  the  gospel?  "  vntU  I  Imow  that  Til  have  something  to 

"What?"    The   Bishop  stopped  short  say." 

"Surely  you  understood  that  the  church  The  Bishop  hid  a  smile.    "If  Hiat  rale 

was  to  educate  ycm  for  the  ministry  ?  "  was  general,"  hh  thought, "  idiat  should  I  do 

"  No,  I  did  not"  with  the  empty  pulpito  ?    You  are  a  churdi* 

"  Did  you  kiot  write  to  me  that  your  son  man  ?  "  he  said,  changing  his  ground.    "  By 

was  a  boy  of  deep  religious  eiqperiences?  bi^tism?    Confirmation?" 

that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  orders?"  "Oh  yes,  all  of  that    But  I  rip  out  an 

the   Bishop  demanded    sharply    of    Mrs.  oatii every  day.    And  I've  been  drunk;" 

Hardy.    He  turned  to  Tom  without  allow-  a  sudden  heat  coming  all  over  his  body.    He 

ing  her  to  answer.    "  Speak  for  yourself,  paused  a  full  minute.    "  I  am  not  sorry  for 

Tom.    Your    good    mother  has  probably  it,"  he  said  slowly.    "  I  should  like  te  be 

allowed  her  hopes  to  blind  her  judgment  drunk  again.    It's  no  use,  sir*    I'm  not  the 

Was  it  true  ?  "  man  you  want" 

"There   were   times—"    Tom    stopped  "  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that,  Thomas." 

to  get  his  breath.    "  There  were  times  when  He  paused  irresolutely.   "Do  you  know  what 

I  was  a  boy—    But  mother  had  no  ri|2:ht  to  you  are  giving  up  ?  "  he  said  at  last 

speak  of  them  to  you  or  to  any  man!"  "Oh  don't  I,  though?"   Tom  lang^ 

The  Bishop  nodded  gravely.    "Probably  bitterly.    "It's  the  first  dianee  I've  ever 

you  are  right    And  as  for  the  ministry? — "  had.    It's  either  this  or  the  blacksmith's 

He  came  closer  to  the  lad.    He  thought  he  shop,  for  life." 

had  never  seen  a  more  rugged,  honest  face.  "  Come,  walk  down  street  with  me,"  Slid 
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the   Bishop.     ^I  iriak    to   talk    to   you  men  went  noiuly  down  a  short  road  to  ruin, 

atone."  They  drank,  fought  duels,  gambled,  tasted 

Tom  pat  on  his  hat  and  walked  beside  all  the  coarse  rank  pleasures  which  a  river 
him,  listening  to  all  the  counsel  which  with  town  affords.  Vivia  wasted  her  money  dif- 
wise  patience  he  gave,  but  answering  not  a  ferently.  She  was  close  to  stinginess,  never 
word.  When  they  reached  Judge  Scix)ope's  spent  a  dollar  except  upon  her  own  gaudy 
house,  where  the  Bishop  was  to  take  sap-  gowns  when  she  went  to  air  her  savage 
per,  he  dismissed  Tom.  ^  Come  at  nine  beauty  in  the  baU-rooms  of  Washington  or 
o'clock  and  tell  me  your  decision.  May  the  White  Sulphur  Springs.  But  she  spec- 
God  gruide  you  to  make  it,  my  boy,"  he  said  ulated  for  years  as  boldly  as  her  brothers 
solemnly.  To  Tom*s  eyes  he  was  the  great-  gambled,  and  with  the  same  ill-luck.  At 
est  and  best  of  men.  And  there  was  a  last  she  bought  half  of  a  three-decked 
chance  that  he  might  be  like  him  1  Here  steamer,  the  Belle  Creole,  which  a  week 
was  the  road  open  up  the  higfat^  to  wealth,  later  blew  up  in  a  race.  She  heard  this 
to  distinction,  to  Vivia  t  news  at  the  Springs ;  she  was  not  engaged 

^  Say,  Tom  I  '*  It  was  little  Lizzy's  keen  to  anybody  just  then ;  so  that  she  came 

voioe  behind.    ^  Don't  let  them  make  you  home  to  Powhatan  vindictive  against  the 

do  what  you  don't  choose.    You  know  best  whole  of  mankind.    She  thought  it  worth 

Tell  tiie  truth  and  shame  the  devil."  while,  as  things  were  going,  to  bring  Tom 

^  Is  that  your  notion  of  the  devil  and  Hardy  back  to  his  allegiance.  Tom  was  as 
his  temptation  —  the  Bishop  in  his  lawn  sure  to  answer  the  call  as  a  faithful  dog; 
sleeves  ?"  laughed  Tom.  He  went  into  the  and  Tom,  no  more  than  the  dog,  would  no- 
cold  forge  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  dark,  tice  that  the  voice  of  the  caller  was  hoarse, 

ttUzzy  's  in  the  right     I'd  be  a  d d  and  the   words  slangy.    His  own  words 

liar  if  I  did  it  1 "    He  did  not  dare  to  go  were  by  this  time  usually  conreet  enough, 

home.  Even  in  the  forge  he  had  managed  to  pick 

^Ican  never  face  mother  again.    Poor  up   a  little  knowledge  of  books,  though 

little  mother  I "  he  began  to  tremble  vio-  much  more  of  men*    Now,  he  was  foreman 

lently  when  he  thought  of  her.    He  sat  in  an  iron  fumi^ce,  and  there  was  no  more 

down  on  a  hei^  of  coaL  bold,  pushing  man  of  business  in  Powhatan. 

At    nine    o'clock   he    went  to    Judge  Miss  Robeno  went  on  the  day  of  her  ar- 

Scroope*s  and  asked  for  the  Bishop.    He  rival  to  find  him.    It  was  a  sunny,  cold 

came  quickly  to  the  gate.  September  afternoon ;  she  drove  a  pair  of 

**What  have  you  decided?"  he  said.  fiery   black  ponies,    leaning    lazily  back, 

*^  I  oant  go.    If  I  did,  it  would  n't  be  for  scarcely  seeming  to  hold  the  reins ;  her  dark 

the  sake  of  religion  but  for  Ibe  schooling,  velvet  gown  olung  closely  to  her  full  fonn 
and  because  I  want  to  get  on  in  the  world.  •  and  rounded  limbs;  there  was  a  touch  of 

I  can't  bring  myself  to  honey-fugle  God  scarlet  in  the  jetty,  half  uncoiled  mass  of 

that  way,  sir."    Tom's  grimy  cheeks  were  her  hair,  and  an  expectant  glitter  in  her 

stained  with  the  tears  he  had  shed.    He  narrow  half-shut  eyes.    It  was  a  beautiful 

stared  at  the  Bishop  with  a  piteous  appeal  picture,  though  made  up  of  but  a  few  bold 

in  his  honest  eyes.  dashes  of  color.    Miss  Cope,   the  musio- 

The  Bishop  hesitated  a  moment    <<You  teacher,   ooming  down   the  steep  street, 

are  right,  Hardy.    I  am  sorry.    You  have  caught  her  breath  when  she  saw  it  with  a 

my  respect,  if  that  is  any  consolation  to  spasm  of  disgust    Miss  Cope  was  a  pale- 

you,"  taking  Tom's  hand  in.  both  of  his  colored,  slight  woman;  her  habits  of  thought 

own.  were  neat  and  clean  in  action  as  her  little 

A  week  later  everybody  in  town  knew  body ;  of  course  she  had  no  meroy  for  flesh 
that  Andrew  Frees  was  chosen  by  the  in  other  women  or  for  the  sins  of  it  But 
ttshop  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry.  Bnbens  would  have  asked  no  better  mate- 
In  the  ten  years  which  followed,  the  Bo-  rial  than  Vivia  for  a  Madonna;  and  better 
benosket  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  young  men  thfm  Bubens  are  making  Madonnas 
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out  of  sach  women  every  day ;  loxa^  for  ex-  tasted  the  meaning  in  his  eyes  as  she  would 

ample.  a  drink  of  some  new  liquor. 

When  Tom  saw  Miss  Bobeno  at  the  wide  '<  She  looks,"  thought  Miss  Cope,  ««like 

door  of  the  Works,  he  dragged  on  his  coat  some  beast  of  prey  that  hean  the  call  of  its 

and  plunged  through  the  crowds  of  half  mate  and  creeps  towards  it."    Andundonbt- 

naked  workmen  in  breathless  haste.    The  edly  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  animal 

men  glaiiced  at  each  other  across  the  cal-  in  Miss  Robena 

drons  of  fiery  meti^l  and  laughed.    There  ^  Will  you  come  ?  "  making  ixxHn  for  him 

was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  beside  her. 

that  for  years  this  gu*l  had  made  a  slave  of  Tom  roused  himself  with  a  sort  of  shake, 

shrewd  Tom  Hardy.    £very  man  and  boy  ^  No,  I  cannot  go  now,"  he  said.    ^  They 

in  Powhatan  wished  Tom  luck,  but   the  will  draw  the  furnaces  in  half  an  hour." 

women  held  him  at  arms  length.    They  ^  The  furnaces  ?    When  I  ask  you." 

did  not  relish  his  boisterous  good-will,  his  ^  But  the  drawing  is  my  work,"  he  said 

loud  shouts  of  laughter,  his  habit  of  drag-  simply.    <'  I    can't  leave   now,  of  course, 

ging  out  the  naked  truth  in  all  oompanies.  lou  will  come  back  in  an  hour  for  me?" 

He  stood  on  the  curb-stone  now,  his  bold  Miss  Robeno  threw  up  her  chin  haughtily, 

features  aflame,  his  unnerved  hands  smooth-  and  gathered  up  the  reins.    Then  taking  a 

ing  her   velvet  skirt    He  did  not  think  second  thought   she  said,  with   a   sudden 

what  the  passers-by  would  say.    Tom  never  change  of  tone,  '*  Yes,  I  can  come  back, 

thought  of  passers-by.    This  was  his  love —  By  the  way,  Kosciusko  Bayne  tells  me  that 

his  love  i  you  have  been  buying  that  waste  land  on 

**  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  come  home,  the  West  Branch  ?    I  '11  drive  down  in  the 

I  did  not  know  you  had  come  home,"  he  mean  time  and  look  at  it.    Poor  investment, 

repeated  fatuously.  I  fancy." 

<<  I  only  came  home  last  night    You  are  *'  Will  you  go  and  look  at  it  ?    Because  it 

the  first  person  I  have  seen.    I  came  here  is  mine  ?  "    He  could  not  rid  his  voice  of 

to  find  you  first,"  with  a  furtive  glance  the   tlirilling '  tenderness.    *'I  bought  the 

down  into  hb  heated  face.  upper  half  of  the  slope  myself  for  pasiurage, 

«You  came  first  to  mef  "    Now  for  six  and  the  lower  for  a  New  Yorker,  named 
months  before  she  went  to  the  Springs,  she  Akers,  who  means  to  start  glass-works  here, 
had  barely  nodded  to  Tom  in  passing,  as  Freas  recommended  me  to  him  as  agent" 
she   might  to  a  dog;  but  what  did  that  '*0h,  Andrew  Freas?"  said  Vivia  witji 
matter?    He  held  up  his  open  beseeching  sudden  interest    ^Imet  him  in  Washing- 
palm,  and  she  allowed  hers  to  lie  in  it  for  ton  last  term.    Very  brilliant  fellow.    He 
an  instant    Miss  Cope,  passing  at  the  time,  has   given  up  the   church  and   taken  to 
observed  that  her  gloves  had  holes  in  them,  politics." 
and  that  the  lace  on  her  sleeves  needed  <' I  know,"  said  Tom,  gravely, 
soap  and  water  badly;    but  as  for  Tom,  ''Don't  be  censorious.    I  heard  that  you 
the  touch  was  burning  into  his  soul.    The  had  joined  the  church  this  spring  at  a  re- 
tliing  which  he  had  hoped  for  since  he  was  vival  and  were  a  perfect  fanatic.    But  why 
a  boy  was  coming  to  him,  at  last  1  at  a  revival,  in  the  name  of  decency  ?    A  ted- 

•*  Jump  into  the  gig,"  she  said,  ''and  let  erably  vulgar  road  to  heaven  I "  with  a.play- 

us  drive  down  over  the  river  hills.   We  used  ful  grimace.    "  Well,  I  '11  go  and  look  at  this 

to  go  nutting  there.    Do  you  remember?"  land  of  yours.    It's  a  poor  bai^gain,  I'll 

"  Nutting  ? "  said  Tom,  absently.    "  Ob,  wager.    A  goat  could  n't  get  a  living  off 

yes;  I  remember — "  those  flats." 

He  did  not  know  what  he   said.    His  "  You  must  not  find  too  much  fault,"  with 

eyes  pursued  hers,    brought   them   back,  a  caressing  smile ;  talking  in  order  to  detain 

held  them  quiet    "  She  came  first  to  me  t "  her  another  moment    "  I  only  got  the  deeds 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  standing  in  yesterday.    In  fact  I  have  not  sent  his  to 

the  gutter,  that  people  were  passing.    Yivia  Akers  yet^ 
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"Next  time  you  will  consult  me,"  nod-  "  Where  ia  Lizzie?"  he  said.    "Venison 

ding.    **  There 's  no  better  judge  of  soils  or  for  supper  ?    I  want  Lizzie  to  dress  mine, 

horse  flesh  in  ^Powhatan,  or  a  keener  hand  Nobody  can  doctor  veuisou  for  me  but  her. 

at  a  bargain,  though  I  say  it  who  should  n't.  I  '11  go  after  her." 

There,  let  me  go.    I  'U  be  back  in  an  hour."  Miss  Cope  boarded  just  across  the  street 

She  bowled  rapidly  down  the  river  road,  Tom  dashed  over  without  bis  hat  and  came 

she  had  probably  a  keener  enjoyment  in  ex-  back  with  her.    The  wind  had  broaght  a 

amining  into  the  quality  of  Hardy's  bargain,  peachy  blush  to  her  delicate  face,  and  rough- 

than  hb  passion  for  herself.    When  she  ened  her  brown  hair, 

reached  the  waste  land,  she  drore  carefully  *•  How  pretty  you  look,  Bess !  "  said  Mrs. 

over  it,  scanning  the  soil  and  growths  with  Hardy.    "Do  you  see,  Tom  ?" 

a   knowing   eye ;    suddenly   she   stopped,  «  Yes,  very  well,"  said  Tom  indifferently, 

sprang  out  of  the  gig,  and  stooping  began  "Supper!   supper  I    I'm  as   hungry  as  a 

to  search  the  ground  with  breathless  eager-  bear."    Mrs.  Hardy,  whose  prejudices  were 

i^ess.  bitter,  and  likings  strong,  was  as  fond  of 

The  foreman  waited  an  hour,  two,  three,  Lizzy  Cope  as  when  she  was  a  child.    She 

for  her  to  return.    "  She  has  forgotten  all  would  have  liked  to  keep  the  girl  always 

about  me,"  he  said,  and  then,  though  with-  with  her. 

out  any  hope  of  meeting  her,  he  strolled  «  There 's  no  reason  why  you  should  pay 

dully  down  the  river  road.    About  three  board  to  Mr.  Holts,"  she  often  said,  "  when 

miles  from  town  he  met  her.     Her  eyes  I  'd  be  glad  to  have  you  here  for  noUiing ; 

were  glittering  and  her  thin,  scarlet  lips  you  think  you 'd  be  in  Tom's  way?  You're 

were  tightly  shut  mistaken,  Lizzy.    I  '11  confess  Tom  did  not 

"  Get  into  the  gig,"  she  said  peremptorily,  like  you  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  his  head  is 

"I  have  been  looking  into  your  bargain,  full  of  other  things  now.    He  would  not 

Do  you  know  what  you  have  bought  ?    It  care  whether  you  were  in  the  house  or  not, 

is  too  dark  to  go  back,  but  here  is  some  of  any  more  than  the  cat." 

the  earth,"  opening  her  handkerchief  with  But  for  some  reason  Lizzy  was  obstinate 

shaking  fingers.    "  Greasy^h  ?    Smell  it  and  would  not  even  enter  the  house  unless 

That  is  rock  oil ! "  Tom  himself  asked  her  to  do  it    He  often 

"Rock    oil?"   said    Tom   composedly,  did  ask  her;  he  liked  to  see  her  about,  at 

"  The  spring  is  gi*eeu  with  some  sort  of  first  very  much  as  he  did  his  mother's  soft 

grease.    It 's  bad  for  the  cattle.'*  Maltese  cat    She  was  a  very  quiet  person. 

"  Cattle  I    They  make  medicine  already  Comparing  her  with  Vivia,  the  One  Woman, 

of  this  oil  which  brings  a  dollar  a  quart  I  Tom  thought  her  indeed  a  goody-goody, 

I've  been  looking  into  it  lately.    I  believe  half-witted    creature.     But    presently   he 

that  it  is  identical  with  naphtha,  and  if  it  is  found  that  she  never  spoke  at  the  wrong 

a  well  of  it  will  be  worth  millions  to  the  time ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  sympathetic 

owner  before  many  years."    She  turned  on  quality  in  her  few  words  which   always 

Tom,  flushed,  triumphant    "  You  will  be  put  you  in  a  good  humor  with  yourself  and 

the  richest  man  in  Powhatan !  "  she  mur-  the  world.    When,  too,  Tom  told  her  of  his 

maied  with  rapture.    The  water  fairly  stood  stupendous   schemes   over  which  he  had 

in  her  eyes.  brooded  all  of  his  life,  there  was  something 

Tom  was  late  that  evening.    Mrs.  Hardy  in  her  face  which  made  him  feel  as  if  he 

bustled  uneasily  about  the  supper  table,  were  talking  to  himself.     Vivia  laughed 

(The  china  was  dainty  and  the  napery  fine ;  hoarsely  at  his  plans ;  his  mother  each  time 

you  may  be  sure  that  his  mother  had  been  had  to  be  convinced  over  again.    So  Tom 

the  gainer  by  every  step  of  Tom's  progress.)  fell  into  the  habit  of  pouring  his  precious 

When  he  did  come  in,  he  was  in  one  of  his  fancies   into    Lizzy's  ear,  with   no   more 

fits  of  wild  fun ;  he  made  as  much  noise  and  thought  of  the  girl  herself  than  his  mother 

laughed  as  uproariously  at  his  own  bad  jokes  gave  to  the  old  tea-pot  which  was  the  safe 

as  when  he  was  a  boy.  depository  of  her  hoarded  gold  pieces.    He 
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conld  hardly  wait  to-oight  imtil  he  oould  *<  What  will  yon  do?*'  said  Lizzy. 

take  her  home,  to  tell  her  of  his  good  for-  ''Do?    As  the  state  won't  give  us  free 

tune.    She  said  very  little  in  reply ;  she  was  schools,  I  '11  build  them ;  I'll  build  churches; 

always  slow  of  speech ;  but  ws^ed  him  I  '11  build  a  hospiCaL    We  11  not  hsrs  to 

intently,  her  small  features  looking  pale  in  kennel  the  sick  any  longer  in  coal-shantifls 

the  moonlight  on  the  hill-side.    I  '11  drain  that  marsh  snd 

*^  Millions  of  dollars?  What  will  you  do  ?  dean  the  streets.    You  see,  Lizzy/*  with  % 

You  will  go  away  from  Powhatan?"  boyish  anxiety,  ''  I'll  not  have  to  earn  ny 

<<  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do,"  kicking  the  living;  I  can  give  all  my  time  to  the  work." 

stones  on  the  road  excitedly.     ^  Let  us  **•  You  will  be  very  happy,  Tom,"  she  asid 

walk  up  the  street  a  bit    You  know  what  I  gently. 

wanted  to  do  when  I  was  a  boy.    I  never  ^  Yes."    He  laughed,  and  threw  back  hii 

meant  to  spend  my  life  grubbing  for  a  liv-  broad  shoulders  with  a  k>ng  l»«ath.    They 

ing.    I  meant  to  get  out  into  the  world,  to  were  on  the  hill,  overlooking  the  steeping 

lead  people,  to  bring  about  some  great  re-  town.    He  might  have  been  a  king,  ahe 

form — free  all  the  slaves,  may  be.  My  plans  thought,  regarding  his  subjects,    fio  big 

were  as  great  as  that.    But  somehow  I  ran  and  burly  a  man,  with  his  brain  full  of  the 

against  a  dead  wall.    Andrew  F];eas  got  pure,  unworldly  fancies  of  a  boy  I    She 

out.    I  never  did."  broke  the  silence  at  last 

The  small  gloved  hand  rested  more  heav-  ^  It  was  Miss  Bobeno  who  diicovered 

ily  on  his  arm.    ''Do  you  count  your  life  this,  you  say?" 

here  for  nothing?"  ''Yes,"  said  Hardy.    He  added,  afters 

"  I  've  just  earned  my  living.    That 's  alL  moment,  "  I  am  glad  that  it  was  she  who 

Work  and  pay,  week  in  and  week  out    But  gave  it  all  to  me." 

I  've  always  had  my  plan.    This  money  has  Lizzy  glanced  quickly  up  at  him ;  but  ho 

come  to  carry  it  out     It 's  just  as  if  I  'd  did  not  see  her.    He  was  looking  down  st 

been  always  walking  along  below  a  great  the  Robeno  house,  a  tender  light  in  his 

hight,  looking  up,  and  in  a  moment  I  am  eyes, 

lifted  on  top  of  it."  ^  She  will  help  you  in  future,  in  all  yoor 

"You  will   go   away  then?"   repealed  plans,  1  suppose?"  said  Mi9s  Cope. 

Lizzy.  Tom  nodded,  but  did  not  speak.    He 

"  No,"  laughing.    "  My  ideas  have  nar-  could  not  drag  this  sacred  creature  into  his 

rowed  down.    I  'm  older  now  and  less  vis-  talk  with  strangers.    Lizzy  perfectly  under- 

ionary.     I'll  be   satisfied  if  I  can   hMp  stood  his  silence. 

Powhatan.     Why,  look  at  that,  Lizzy  1"  "I  must  go  home," she  said  suddenly, 

dragging  her  to  the  top  of  a  bank  below  She  looked  weak  and  tired.    Tom  mardied 

which  lay  the  flat  river  marshes,  reeking  beside  her,  helping  her  in  a  clumsy  broth- 

with  the  offal  and  garbage  of  the  town,  erly   way.    Some  day,  he  thought,  Vivia 

"Smell  that!    Smell  the  gutters  in  July!  and  he,  sitting  like  gods  in  their  full  heaven, 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  die  like  sheep  with  would  be  able  to  be  kind  to  this  helpless, 

typhoid  fever  and  cholera?    Ijook  at  the  amiable  little  woman.     Lizzy  turned  her 

children,  black  aud  white,  dirty,  half  naked,  soft  brown  eyes  gently  on  him. 

growing  up  without  schooling ;  look  at  the  "  Oh,  the  idiot  1 "  die  cried  in  ha  souL 

hands  in  the  furnaces — they  don't  know  the  "  The  animal !     The  blind  animal !    His 

God  who  made  them  except  as  a  word  to  thinks  that  is  lovel "    She  would  have  liked 

curse  by ;  look  at  our  fashioni^ble  society ;  to  kill  him  as  he  walked  beside  hw.    She 

drink — dress— gamble ."    He  broke  off  had  a  twig  of  withered  golden*rod  in  her 

suddenly,  wiping  his  forehead.    Tom  was  hand  and  she  fingered  it  as  if  it  were  a 

always  in  earnest,  even  in  his  sins,  and  he  dagger.    Her  weak  little  body  was  electric 

was  a  recent  convert  to  Christianity ;  his  with  sudden  hate  agjunst  the  big,  good-nat- 

zeal  was  intense  now,  at  white  heat  with  the  ured  fellow.    She  halted  on  the  bridge  over 

pure  flame  of  youth.  the  creek.    Suppose  the  boys  taking  the 
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eows  oui  to  paatore   to-morrow   morning  an  oath.    Vivia's  blood  and  morals  had  been 

should  find  them  Ijiug  dead  there  together  ?  drawn  from  the  same  stock  as  her  brothers', 

Dead  and  at  rest-    The  Robeno  woman  the  feminme  case  which  held  them  had  made 

would   never   haye  him  thenl    Then  he  no  difference. 

wooW  know  1  "  Why,  Tom !  "  she  suddenly  cried  with  a 

All  nenrous  woman  have  such  frenzies,  shriek  of  laughter.    <'  What  fools  we  are  I 

Mrs.  Hardy  blurted   hers  out  in   words;  The  land  is  yours!    You  haye  not  sent 

but  wise  little  LizsEy  who  knew  men,  kept  Akers  his  deed  ?  " 

silence  until  they  reached  her  own  gate  ''No." 

when  she  chirped  cheerfully, ''  Good  night ;  *'  Well  1    Don't  you  see  ?    You  can  have 

you  will  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  when*  it  changed  in  an  hour,  and  give  him  the 

ever  you  can  spare  time?  "  other  half.    It 's  worth  quite  as  much  as 

Tom  nodded  and  strode  away,  not  seeing  he  paid  for  it    This  is  worth   millions, 

her  outstretched  hand.  Perhaps,"   impatiently,    ''you    doubt    my 

Mrs.  Hardy  was  waiting  for  him  to  lead  judgment  as  to  the  oil?    What   are  you 

in  family   worship.    His   prayers  usually  staring  at?    What  bewilders  you?" 

were  brief.    He  could  not  bring  himself  to  "  No,"  said  Hardy  slowly,  "  I  suppose  you 

talk  freely  to  his  Maker  when  others  were  are  correct  about  the  oil.    But  it  is  on 

listening.    But  to-night  the  honest  fellow  Akers'  land.    It  is  not  on  mine.    It  ia  a 

l»oke  into  a  cry   of   thanksgiying  which  great  disappointment  to  me." 

fairly  set  his  mother  to  sobbing.    God  had  "  There  *s  no  difficulty  about  it,"  imperi- 

giyen  him  the  desire  of  his  heart, — the  de-  ously.    "  You  will  change  the  deed  to-day. 

sire  of  his  heart !    He  would  not  die  ^»  Nobody  will  know  but  me." 

the  dog  dieth ;  he  was  to  play  a  man's  part  "  /  would  know  it,"  he  said  simply,  "yon 

among  men  I  forget  that^  Yiyia.    It  is  not  my  land.    I 

.    Early  the  next  morning  Tom  and  Miss  took  my  choice  of  the  lots  when  I  bought 

Bobeno  drove  out  to  the  Waste  Lands.    It  them  on  account  of  the  pasturage.    I  've  had 

was  but  half  an  hour's  drive,  but  it  always  the  deeds  made  out    I  could  not  cheat 

seemed  to  him  afterwards  to  have  filled  up  Akers  out  of  his  millions,  of  course,"  with 

with  sheer  delight  a  great  space  in  his  life,  a  nervous  laugh.. 

The  sunlight  was  brilliant  the  air  frosty ;  "  Open  the  bars.    I  must  go  home." 

they  two  together  were  going  to  be  crowned.  He  stood  in  front  of  her.    "  You  said  it 

When  they  reached  the  slope  they  alighted,  mattered  nothing  to  you.    You  certainly 

snd  Vivia  led  the  way  to  a  tangle  of  James-  did  not  mean  that  ?    After  last  night  ?  " 

town  weeds  through  which  ooeed  greasy  "  Last  night  goes  for  nothing.    I  cannot 

mod.  afford  to  marry  a  roan  who  flings  away  a 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said  quietly.    "  Now  fortune  like  an  old  shoe.    But,"  with  a  sud- 

the  first  thing  to  be  done—  "  den  change  of  tone,  "  you  '11  not  do  it,  Tom. 

" Here  1"  shouted  Tom.    "Why,  this  is  You  have  not  looked  the  thing  fairly  in 

not  my  lot    This  is  Akers'  1 "  the  face.    Don't  send  the  deed  until  to- 

"  Akers'  1 "  morrow.    Come  to  me  this  afternoon,  and 

"  Yes.    My  land  is  up  yonder.    I  chose  1 11  make  the  thing  clear  to  you."    She 

the  beet  because  I  wanted  it  for  pasturage,  was  in  the  gig;  she  leaned  down,  looking 

There 's  my  lot"  steadfastly  into  his  eyes  with  entreating 

She  stood  staring  at  him  in  dumb  dismay,  pleading,  and  then  quickly  laid  her  dark 

Presently  she  whirled  swiftly  around  and  fingers  lightly  on  his  lips,  then  drove  hastily 

went  to  the  gig.    "  Then  you  're  a  pauper,"  away,  leaving  him  to  walk^  home  alone, 

she  said  loudly,  "  as  you  were  yesterday.  She  knew  her  own  temper  and  she  could 

It 's  nothing  to  me,"  with  a  discordant  laugh,  not  trust  herself  to  talk  with  him  a  moment 

Tom  walked  after  her,  without  reply,  to  the  longer. 

bars.    She  halted  there,  choking  back  the  Tom  blushed  hotly  at  the  touch,  and 

tears  of  rage;  her  thin  lips  trembling  with  thought  of  it  as  he  plodded  up  the  hill,  in 
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spite  of  the  dead  weight  of  loss  that  had  he  is  coming  to  Powhatan  atid  I  can  be  nae- 

f  alien  on  him.  f  ul  to  him  both  in  business  and  in  society 

**  She  '11  see  the  matter  as  I  do  to-morrow,"  here.    What  manner  of  mail  is  he,  by  the 

he  mused.    ''  She  is  a  noble  woman  1    How  way  ?    Married,  of  coarse  y  " 

fond  she  is  of  me  1  **  Tom  saw  her  pass  in  the  stage-coach ;  in- 

He  was  haggard  and  sluggish  when  he  deed  she  nodded  to  him  with  a  vindictive 

came  into  the  Works,  as  if  he  had  had  the  smile. 

ague.    The  blow  was  utter  and  hopeless.  He  know  then  that  the  end  had  come. 

It  did  not  once  occur  to  him  as  possible  For  a  few  days,  neither  his  work  nor  bis 

that  he  should  cheat  Akers  out  of  his  land,  prayers  nor  the  people  who  spoke  to  him 

There  was  no  struggle  in  his  mind  about  were  real  to  Tom.    They  were  all  on  tho 

it ;  it  was  a  matter  of  courae.  Tom's  honesty  surface  to  that  which  was  going  on  within, 

was  of  the  dogged  obstinate  quality  of  old  the  terrible  ebb  and  flow  in  his  soul.    If  he 

Luther *s.    Though  the  devils  flU  the  house-  had  known  that  by  the  sending  of  that  deed 

tops,  here  stand  L    I  cannot  do  otherwise,  he  would  have  lost  this  woman^  would  he 

He  took  Akers'  deed  from  his  desk  and  have  sent  it?    He  was  a  very  human  man. 

addressed  it  in  his  bold,  big  scrawl,  and  Better,  perhaps,  not  to  inquire  too  cloeely 

then  himself  took  it  to  mail.  into  that  question. 

**  You'll  attend  to  recording  those  deeds  He  knew  now  that  be  had  done  r^ht; 

you  drew  up,  Maltby  ?  "  he  said  halting  at  then  why  did  God  punish  him  for  doing  it? 

the  attorney's  door.    On  his  way  to  the  He  meant  to  help  the  world — ^to  help  his 

little  post-oflice  he  passed  a  gang  of  men  neighbors.    Why  was  he  perpetually  balked 

guilty  of  petty  offenses,  chained  together,  in  that 

at  work  upon  the  street,  a  driver  standing  Was  God  just,  after  all  ? 

beside  with  a  whip  according  to  the  custom  The  hackneyed  hymns  and  sermons  of 

in  southern  towns.     Tom's  blood  boiled,  good  old  Pastor  Symes  on  Sunday  had  no 

**  That  was  one  of  the  abominable  things  I  more  meaning  to  his  misery  than  the  patter 

meant  to  put  a  stop  to ! "  he  thought,  as  he  of  rain  upon  the  roof, 

dropped  the  letter  in  the  box.  On  Sunday  evening  it  occurred  to  him 

**  I  am  glad  I  told  mother  nothing  of  it."  that  he  would  go  to  Lizzy  and  pour  out  this 
That  was  the  only  comfort  he  could  find,  black  flood  in  his  heart  He  must  hare 
He  did  not  go  to  the  Robeno  house.  Tom  human  comfort,  some  anchor  on  this  bound- 
was  a  bit  of  a  coward.  Instead,  he  wrote  a  less  sea  where  he  drifted, 
letter  saying  that  the  deed  was  sent  and  «  She  has  gone  to  Georgia  to  look  for  a 
that  no  doubt  by  this  time  she  viewed  the  place  as  teacher,"  said  his  mother  when  he 
matter  exactly  as  he  did.  What  would  asked  for  her.  <<  I  told  you  that  a  week  ago." 
money  matter  after  all  to  them  when  love,  "Gone  to  Georgia?"  He  went  oiit» 
etc.,  etc.  banging  the  door.    He  rose  suddenly  out 

Miss  Robeno  laid  the  note  on  the  fire  and  of  his  despair  into  a  most  vicious  fit  of 

watched  it  crackle  and  blacken  with  an  ugly  ill  temper.    He  had  not  blamed  Yivia  at 

light  in  her  narrow  black  eyes.    Her  brother  all.    She  was  a  radiant  creatui^  that,  like 

Lafayette,  sitting  beside  her,  laughed.  a  star  had  moved  in  its  high  orbit  out  of 

"  Who  wrote  it,  Vip?  "  he  said.  his  ken.    But  he  was  furious  at  Liay*    He 

•"  The  blacksmith,  Hardy."  was  enduring  the  exquisite  pain  of  torture, 

"  Serve  you  right    What  under  the  sun  and  she  could  have  brought  him  a  drop  of 

d  'ye  let  yourself  down  to  such  cattle  for?"  cool  water.    He  felt  as  if  she  belonged  to 

Miss  Robeno  re-packed  her  trunks  that  him  as  his  mother  did.    What  business  had 

night  and  set  off  the  next'  day  to  accept  a  she  in  Greorgia  ?    Why  could  not  women 

long  neglected  invitation  to    New   York,  stay  where  they  were  wanted  ? 
She  wrote  to  Mr.  Freas  that  she  was  going. 

'<  Send  word  to  your  friend  Akers  to  call  on  Andrew  Freas  was  a  middle-aged  man 

me,  if  you  choose,"  she  said.    ^I  hear  that  when  he  came  back   to  Powhatan.    He 
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had  married,  as  all  the  couDtry  knew,  that  yields  the  man  a  comfortable  living,  I  be- 
famoiis  beauty  of  the  Tyler  administration,  lieve.  He  is  our  town  ti^easurer,  too.  It  'a 
YiTia  Bobeno,  and  after  that  prudently  kept  remarkable  to  me,  Mr.  Freas,  the  blind  trust 
clear  of  the  town  to  keep  clear  of  his  wife's  which  the  people  of  this  town  insist  on  put- 
family.  When  his  marriage  came  to  so  ting  in  that  man  I  A  perpetual  joker,  you 
sudden  and  deplorable  a  conclusion,  a  nat-  can  hear  his  laugh  half  over  the  town.  I 
ural  sourness  of  feeling  deterred  bim  from  consider  him,  too,  a  mere  visionary,  sir.  A 
going  among  the  people  to  whom  the  un-  most  impractical,  troublesome  person  1 " 
happy  woman  was  so  well  known.  How-  "Yes,"  said  Freas.  "I  remember  Tom's 
ever,  after  his  election  to  the  Senate,  there  wild  ideas  of  honor.  By-the-way,"  eying 
was  much  discussion  among  the  leaders  of  Akers  with  a  sudden  amused  curiosity, 
his  party,  as  to  his  chances  of  nomination  ''  did  you  ever  hear  that  he  had  a  prior 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  Freas  went  claim  to  your  oil  wells?" 
about  the  coimtry,  quietly  testing  his  popu-  "  To  my  oil-wells  ?  Thomas  Hardy ! 
larity.  Freas  was  at  bottom  an  honest  fel-  Assuredly  not  He  acted  as  my  agent  in 
bw,  who  meant  to  lift  his  country  to  higher  bu3dng  the  land,  and  if  my  memory  serves 
lerels,  but  naturally  the  most  effective  way  me  right  he  first  directed  my  attention  to 
to  do  that,  he  supposed,  was  to  elect  Andrew  the  indications  of  oil.  But,  sir,  as  soon  as 
Freas  to  office.  Among  other  towns  he  the  wells  began  to  pay  he  began  to  perse- 
came  to  Powhatan.  There  was  an  ovation ;  cute  me.  I  was  to  build  churches,  hospitals, 
processions,  banquets,  an  illumination,  in  to  convert  Powhatan.  The  fellow  is  worse 
which  ''  Powhatan  welcomes  her  favorite  than  any  Methodist  One  would  really  sup- 
aoQ  "  blazed  across  the  street  in  letters  of  pose  that  my  money  belonged  to  God  and  I 
light  was  but  his  bailiff.    I  am  a  liberal  giver  to 

Freas  passed  under  it  on  his  way  home  the  church,  sir,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  mix- 

with  Mr.  Akers,  whose  guest  he  was.    "  My  ing   business    and  religion.     I  was  soon 

mother,"  he  said,   smiling,   "has  greatly  forced  to  give  Mr.  Hardy  the  cold  shoulder." 

improved  in  looks  and  character  since  I  saw  "  Is  he  married  ?  *'  persisted  Freas,  whose 

her  last    I  see  that  you  have  public  schools  heart  waimed  to  his  old  comrade, 

and  churches ;  the  streets,  too,  are  drained  '  No.    I  've  heard  the  women  say  that  he 

and  lighted.    Mud,  darkeys,  and  pigs  held  was  betrothed  to   that  wre^hed  Robeno 

possession  when  I  was  a  boy.    I  suspect  the  girl,  who —  "    Mr.  Akers  stopped  aghast, 

change  is  owing  to  you,  Akers."  remembering  that  it  was  Freas  from  whom 

Akers,  a  gaunt  Scotch  Irishman,  adjusted  she  had  been  divorced.  But  the  politician 
his  spectacles  on  his  hawk-nose,  and  peered  had  more  self-control.  His  close-shaven 
about  him  deliberately.  "  There  is  a  marked  jaws  warmed  a  little, 
improvement,  Mr.  Freas,  as  you  observe.  "  I  have  heard  of  that  unfortunate  attach- 
But  the  credit  is  only  due  to  me  for  invest-  ment,"  he  said  calmly,  "  but  I  hoped  he  had 
ing  my  capital  here.  I  held  that  to  be  just,  overcome  it  I  wonder  that  Tom  did  not 
as  I  drew  it  from  the  oil  wells.  But  I  'm  come  to  meet  me  to-day.  He  and  I  were 
not  one  to  make  innovations ;  I  'm  not  a  chums  when  we  were  boys." 
public  sperrited  man.  I  brought  a  large  "  He  is  not  here,"  said  Akers  with  a  dry 
class  of  northern  men  hera  when  I  opened  chuckle  of  superiority.  "  He  turned  his 
the  iron  and  glass  works.  The  Yankees,  back  on  Powhatan  two  months  ago;  said 
you  know,  do  not  tolerate  ignorance,  nor  he  was  tired  of  the  slow  progress  of  civiliza- 
mud,  nor  pigs,  long."  tion  and  Christianity  among  us.  and  went 

"No,  no,"  said  Freas,  absently,  looking  off  to  join  a  Socialist  Fraternity  near  St 

along  the  rows  of  snug  brick  dwellings,  and  Louis." 

the  mammoth  manufactories  for  some  fa*  "  Tut,  tut  I  Tom  Hardy ! "  muttered  Freas 

miliar  landmark.    "  Hillo !  *  Hardy's  Wool  with  contempt. 

Mills.'    Is  Tom  Hardy  a  mill-owner  ? "  "  Fact !    They  are  to  have  all  things  in 

"In  a  very  small  way.     The  concern  common,  he  told  me,  and  live  the  higher 
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life;  regenerate  society,  I  presume,  by  a  them.    **  He  has  been  blind  all  of  his  life; 

miracle,  in  a  year  or  two.    I  told  you  he  now  he  sees !  "  she  cried  to  herselL 

was  a  crack-brained  fool.    This  is  my  house,  'Hiat  erening  Tom  lay  back  in  his  eaey 

Mr.  Fi'eas.    Walk  in,  sir."  chair  before  the  glowing  fire.    The  snow 

But  Tom  Hardy  had  as  hard  common  fell  softly  without,  his  mother  had  dropped 

sense  as  his  critic,  Akers,  though  it  was  of  asleq;)  in  her  chair;  her  geraniums  bloomed 

finer  grain.    He  had  not  burned  his  ships  brightly  in  the  window  Lizzy  beside  them 

behind  him  when  he  went  to  find  Utopia,  was  busy  with  some  woman's  work.    Tom 

He  did  not  sell  his  mill  in  Powhatan,  nor  thought  of   thQ    Fraternity  and   its  fool 

close  his  house.  secrets,  and  then  turned  again  to  the  worn* 

<<  Wait  here,  mother,"  he  said,  ^  until  I  anly,  modest  little  figure  opposite  him. 

go  and  look  into  the  thing.    I  trust  in  €rod  '*  Lizzy  will  you  come  here  ? "  he  said 

it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  new  chance  for  the  gently. 

world.    If  it  is,  I  will  comeback  for  you.  She  came  atonce  and  satdown  beside  him. 

It  really  seems  as  if  it  might  be  the  dawn  ^  I  'ye  just  been  thinking.    There  'a  Dots 

of  the  Millennium."  man  liTing  who  has  suffered  worse  defeats 

<*  Millennium  1 "   groaned    Mrs.   Hardy,  than  I.    All  the  work  I  wanted  to  do  for 

''  This  is  the  worst  wild  goose  chase  yet  1 "  God  is   left  undone.     My  castles  always 

But  she  said  nothing.    Age  and  the  posses-  crumbled  before   I  built  them.    There  'e 

sion  of  money  had  sweetened  her  temper  nothing  for  me  to  do  now  but  to  jog  on  is 

and  blunted  her  prejudices.    When  he  was  the  mill  and  the  house  for  the  rest  of  my 

gone  she  sent  for  Lizzy  Cope  (who  was  at  days.    And  the  strange  part  of  it  is,'*  roas- 

home  for  yacation)  to  stay  witii  her,  and  the  ing  himself  energeticaJly,  "  the  strange  thing 

two  women  made  themselves  comfortable  is,  that  I'm  not  wretched  about  it!    I'm 

with  incessant  tea  and  toast,  and  talk  of  not  disappointed  1    I  feel  as  if  I  'd  be  glad 

Tom's  amazing  virtues.  to  stay  just  here,  if — "    He  blushed  liked  a 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  this  woman  and  laid  his  big  hand  timidly  on 

short-lived  Fraternity  in  Missouri.    Other  her  arm.    <*It  seems  somehow  as  if  this 

good  Christians  besides  Hardy  went  to  join  would  have  been  the  right  place  for  me— if 

them  and  found  a  collection  of  idle  men  you  had  been  here  too;  Lizzy,  will  you  stay?" 

and  designing  women  living  in  a  great  dis-  Lizzy's  face  was  very  pale.    It  had  been 

orderly  house,  according  to  whatever  rules  so  many  years  in  coming  1    But  she  said 

their  passions  dictated  from  day  to  day.  quietly,  "  1 11  stay,  Tom." 
They   talked    much   of  the  reign  of  the 

Spirit.      Tom's  keen  eyes    comprehended  Tom  Hardy  is  a  gray  haired  man  now. 

the  true  state  of  affairs  in  a  day.    There  Usually  he  is  as  full  of  happiness  and  fan, 

was  a  certain  woman  who  was  the  main-  as  his  boy,  but  he  still  complains  to  his  wife 

spring   of   the   undertaking.     When  she  that  his  life  has  been  of  no  account 

heard  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was  going,  **  I  wanted  to  be  of  use  in  the  world,"  be 

she  sent  for  him   to  come  to   her  office,  said  once, ''  but  I  was  hindered.    Freas  has 

He  stayed  but  an  hour ;  but  of  that  which  done  just  such  work  as  I  planned  to  do. 

passed  there  he  never  spoke  a  word  during  There  are  a  dozen  great  measures  which  he 

his  life.    On  his  way  home,  he  was  seized  has  carried  out  to  help  the  country." 

with    malarious    fever,    and    only    after  *'  And  what  would  Freas  have  been  if  you 

months   of   delay  reached  Powhatan.  had  taken  the  Bishop's  offer  ?    It  was  you, 

"  The  fever  and  disappointment  in  that  Tom,  who  put  the  work  in  his  hands." 

Fraternity    have    well-nigh    killed    him,"  <<I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  there.    And 

moaned  his  mother  to  Lizzy.  here  is  Powhatan  drained  and  taught  and 

**  It  was  not  the  fever,  nor  the  Fraternity,"  Christianized    through    the    enterprise  of 

thought  Lizzy.    **  He  has  seen  Yivia  Robeno,  Akers,  a  mere  business  man." 

and  he  is  cured  I  "    She  had  found  his  eyes  <'  Akers  never  would  have  had  the  monpy 

lingering  on  herself  with  a  look  new  to  for  enterprise  but  for  your  dogged  honesty." 
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*<Idid  not  mean  to  give  it  to  him.    No,  not  out  of  books.    He  knows  in  what  he 

no,  LiBEj.    The  work  has  been  done  without  belieyes." 
me."  But  Tom  jogs  on  every  day,  in  his  com- 

"But  it  is  done  1 "  said  Lizzy  rising  invol-  monplace  path,  now  at  his  work  in   the 

untarily.    ''And  it  seems  to  me  when  all  mill,  now  in  the  house,  a  good  part  of  the 

things  are  made  dear  that  you  will  see  that  time  out  fishing  or  gunning  with  his  son 

you  have  had  a  part  in  it."  Jack.    Out  of  his  sound  succulent  life,  the 

Nobody  except  Idzzy,  however,  gives  Tom  boy  is  growing  up  like  a  twig  which  will 

credit  for  any  especial  influence  on  his  gen-  soon  overtop  its  parent  tree.    He  has  more 

ention.    He  is  still  treasurer,  as  Powhatan  mental  power  than  his  father,  but  Tom  has 

will  trust  her  money  to  nobody  else ;  people  given  to  him  his  obstinate  honesty  and 

throughout  the  country  are  apt  to  appeal  to  single-mindedness.    '^  When  you  are  dead, 

him  to  arbitrate  in  their  disputes ;  and  men  Tom,"  his  wife  once  said  to  him,  *'  your 

who  have  been  skeptical  or  irreligious,  send  work  will  go  on  for  generations.    Nobody 

for  him  rather  than  for  the  clergymen  when  knows  what  the  end  will  be." 
they  come  to  the  awful  weakness  of  the  death       But  Tom  only  laughed  at  her.    **  I  dream 

Btrnggle.  **  Old  Tom*s  religion"  they  say  '*  is  no  more  dreams,"  he  said. 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
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C|    LONG-HEADED    Indian    chief,    a  This,  at   any  rate,  is  the  question  the 

/l  hundred  years  ago,  declined  an  offer  school  puts  before  itself,  and  by  its  answer 

/l1  from  the  British  Commissioners   of  expects  to  stand  or  fall. 

^    Virginia  to  put  his  young  men  at  col-  I  may  assume  that  the  readers  of  Good 

lege,  because  the  kind  of  training  proposed  Company  are  aware  that  the  first  of  Hamp- 

would  teach  them  neither  to  bear  cold  nor  ton's  Indian  students  were  brought  here  by 

hanger,  neither.to  build  a  cabin,  kill  a  deer  Capt.  E.    H.  Pratt,  United  States  Army, 

Dor  take  an  enemy.    But  he  graciously  of-  under  whose  charge*  they  with  some  sixty 

fered  to  take  the  Virginia  gentlemen's  sons  others  had  been  held  for  three  years  as  pris- 

to  the  woodd,  take  great  care  of  their  educa-  oners  of  the  United  States,  for  their  eon- 

^axmy  sxid  make  men  of  them,  spicuous  part  in  a  revolt  of   Cheyenne^, 

The  advance   lines  of  modem  thought  Kiowas  and  Comanches  in  Indian  Terri- 

have  about  caught  up  to  the  old  sachem's  tory. 

position  as  to  the  proper  aim  of  education.  Carried  to  St.  Augustine  in  chains,  filled 

la  the  future,  the  question  put  to  public  with  burning  hate  and  deep  revenge,  trying 

schools  and   colleges,   even  to  theological  to  commit  suicide   on  the   way,    knowing 

aemioaries  and  mission  stations,  perhaps,  no  word  of  English,   wrapped 'in  Indian 

will  be  not,  Do  you  make  scholars,  or.  Do  blankets,  adorned  with  huge  brass  ear-rings, 

you  make  theologians,  but, —  and  scalp  locks  braided    to    their  knees, 

Do  you  make  men  ?  this  horde  of  sullen,  desperate  savages  was 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  position  of  the  very  brought  back  by  their  captor  in  just  three 

Good  Compaxt  in  which  I  now  find  myself,  years,  and  landed,  free,  from  the  little  coast 

and  this  the  question  you  had  in  mind  in  steamer,  at  midnight,  on  the  grounds  of  the 

asking  for  some  account  of  the  new  effort  Hampton  Normal  School, 

ia  Indian  education  which  has  been  recently  And  for  what  purpose  ? 

iostitutedat  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  To  leave  fifteen  of  their  number  at  school, 

school  in  Hampton,  Virginia.  eager  to  learn  the  white  man's  road,  and 
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then  go  OD  to  ask  ^*  Washington's  "  blessing  being  considered  of  paramount  importance 

before  returning  peacefully  to  their  homes,  in  an  effort  for  the  civilization  of  any  race. 

Certainly  a  remarkable  transformation  to  The  bearing  of  this  theoi'y  upon  the  Indian 
have  been  effected  in  three  years  by  the  question  had  received  forcible  illustratioD 
strength,  kindness,  nnd  rare  tact  of  one  man»  on  the  return  of  the  St.  Augustine  prisonen 
with  the  sympathetic  helpers  his  earnest  to  the  Territory.  Their  w  omen  and  chil- 
purpose  drew  about  him — of  honorable  dren  turning  out  in  force  to  welcome  the  de- 
women  not  a  few — and  all  on  the  theory  livered  ones  with  rejoicings,  the  long  an- 
that  an  Indian,  after  all,  is  pretty  much  like  ticipated  meeting  proved  such  a  shock  to 
the  rest  of  us.  the  reconstructed  braves,  that  one  of  them 

No  one  touch  gives   a  more  vivid  illus-  actually  broke  ranks  and  ran  for  the  voods, 

tration  of  the  change  wrought,   than  the  refusing  to  have  anj^  thing  more  to  do  with 

scene  of  the  parting  on  the  whai-f  at  Old  his  affectionate  but  very  dirty  squaw.   The 

Point,  between  those   who   were  going  on  was  amusing  but  tragic,  and  withal  very 

under  charge  of  another  officer  and  their  naturaL    How  could  he  walk  *'the  white 

old  captor  and  guardians.     Where  was  In-  man's  road  "  in  such  companionship,  and 

dian  stoicism?    Every  man  of  them  put  his  how  could  he  walk  it  alone  1 

arms  round  Captain  Pratt  and  wept  like  a  Bequest  was  made  to  Secretary  Schun  to 

child  to  leave  him,  and  even  a  ^  Howling  assist  in  the  Hampton  effort   by   adding 

Wolf"  revealed  a  lamb  couchant  somewhere  twenty  girls  to  the  number  of  studenU. 

in  hid  nature,  as  clasping  his  kind  teacher's  The  enterprise  had  thus  far  been  entin*)y 

hand,  he  sobbed,  '*  Good  bye.  Miss  Mather,  one  of  private  benevolence,  but  had  been 

Me  love  you— me  love  you  I "  watched  with  closest  interest  by  tlie  Govern- 

A  few  more  days,  and  other  conventional  ment  whose  approval  had  made  it  possible, 
ideas   of    Indian    nature    were    somewhat  Personal  visits  of  inspection  from  the  Presi- 
shaken,  when  fifteen  braves  fell  cheerfully  dent  and   Secretaries  of  War  and  the  In- 
into  line  with  spade  or  hoe  in  the  working  terior  resulted  after  some  delay  in  an  order 
squad.    An  Indian  working  is  about  as  un-  to  Captain  Pratt  to  collect  in  the  fall  fifty 
expected  a  spectacle  as  an  Indian  weeping,  more  Indian  youths  from  the  tribes  of  Ba- 
But  it  is  the  unexpected  which  happens ;  and  kota  Territory,  chiefly  the  Sioux,  chosen  be- 
to  learn  to  work  was  exactly  what  they  cause  they  were  the  most  numerous,  trouble- 
had  come  ibr.     The  manual  labor  system  some  and  important,  and  to  take  them  to 
of  the  school,  of  which  he  learned  through  Hampton.    The  Government  agreed  to  pay 
the   book,  *<  Hampton  and  its   Students,"  91^7  yearly  toward  the  expense  of  each 
opportunely  sent  him  by  a  friend  had  de-  while  it  should  keep  them  there,  the  school 
cided  the  Captain  to  ask  admission  here  for  assuming  all  further  charges  and  the  ereo- 
his  Indians  as  the  only  school  where  they  tion  of  a  suitable  building.     Twenty-five  of 
could  get  such    training.    The   enterprise  the  fifty  were  to  be  girls,  but  the  ti-ibes 
was  not  of  its  own  seeking,  but  they  were  were  not  as  ready  to  give  up  their  working 
received  on  this  ground  as  a  Pi-Ute  Indian  class  as  to  part  with  the  ornamental  young 
boy  had  been  some  time  before.     Five  of  braves,  and  only  nine  girls  were  brought  at 
the  fifteen  were  to  be  sent  to  Bishop  Whip-  this  time,  with  forty  young  men  and  boys 
pie's  school  in  Minnesota  when  it  should  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  twenty-two. 
open  in  the  fall,  but  were  finally  kept  at  The  party  reached  Hampton  in  November. 
Hampton   for  the  sake   of  the   industrial  A  wild  looking  set,  most  of  them  in  full  Li- 
advantages,  by  the    Bishop's  own   desire,  dian  costume  of  blankets,  leggings  and  moc- 
and    two    more    were    added  from   seven  casins,  with  fierce,  disheveled  locks  haugiog 
who  had  been  placed  under  other  instructors,  half-way  to  their  knees,  or  braided  with 

Thus  drawn  by  the  demands  of  the  case  strips  of  red  flannel  down  each  side  their 

into  an  extension  of  the  experiment,  the  faces,  yet  with  expr^ions  of  au  intelligent 

school  desired  to  make  it  complete  by  the  and  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  white  maii*s 

addition  of  gi  rls,  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  ways. 
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Special  mention  of  the  new  enterprise  put  into  its  place,  I  said, '  Now  boys,  I  will 

was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  show  you  how  io  get  into  bed,'  which  I  did. 

and  the  Indian  commissioner  in  their  annual  Then,  through  the  interpreter,  I  asked  who 

reports,  and  the  President  called  public  at-  was  willing  to  try  it.    He  had  hardly  put 

tention  to  it  in  his  message,  remarking :  ^  I  the  question  when  a  boy  who  had  objected 

agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  to  having  his  hair  cut  when  he  first  came, 

saying  that  the  result  of  this  interesting  ex-  stepped  forward.     He  began  where  I  did, 

periment,  if  favorable,  may  be  destined  to  and  followed  every  movement,  so  closely 

become  an  important  factor  in  the  advance-  had  he  observed.    No  sooner  did  he  finish 

ment  of  civilization  among  the  Indians."  than  there  was  a  stunning  applause.    He 

A  year  has  passed,  and  the  result  thus  far  was  then  asked  to  show  us  how  to  go  to  bed, 

is  very  encoun^ing  and  hopeful.    In  the  and  when  his  head  touched  the  pillow  and 

one  point  in  which  the  effort  is  strictly  an  he  drew  the  clothing  up  over  him,  up  went 

experiment,  which  has  been  watched  with  another  shout." 

some  anxiety,  the  association  of  the  Indian  The  teacher  who  gives  this  incident  of 
and  Negro  students,  it  is  certainly  a  signal  Indian  life  at  Hampton,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bobbins, 
saccess.  Here  stands  the  '*  Wigwam,"  or  colored,  is  a  Hampton  graduate  of  the  class 
Indian  cottage,  built  at  a  cost  of  911,000,  of  76.  His  earnest  devotion  to  his  work, 
of  bricks  made  on  the  place,  in  part  by  fertility  of  device  and  tact  in  management, 
student  labor.  It  was  erected  for  the  Indian  make  him  a  most  successful  Indian  teacher, 
boys,  and  they  were  put  together  into  it  He  has  entire  supervision  of  the  boys  out  of 
when  they  arrived.  But  within  a  month,  school  hours,  and  has  won  their  love  and 
they  asked  to  be  mingled  with  the  col-  obedience  to  a  remarkable  degree.  They 
ored  students  so  as  to  learn  English  faster,  call  him  affectionately,  *'  Chia," — Brother. 
**  Too  much  Indian  talk,"  they  urged.  The  Let  us  step  into  his  class-room.  The  sec- 
plea  was  presented  to  the  colored  boys,  and  ond  division  is  taking  its  first  lesson  in 
enough  volunteers  offered  at  some  personal  subtraction.  The  problem  stands  upon  the 
sacrifice  to  undertake  the  mission  of  helping  blackboard  in  this  mysterious  shape, 
their  wild  comrades  to  English  and  civiliased 
habits.  In  many  cases  a  strong  attachment 
has  sprung  up  between  the  room-mates,  and 
as  yet  no  hostility,  while  the  value  to  the 
Indians  is  invaluable. 

To  go  to  bed  with  boots  on  and  leave  off  Every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  teacher  as  he 

half  their  under-clothing  the  next  morning  proceeds  with  the  exciting  explanation, 

were  among  the  trifling  peculiarities  which  *<  Edwin  and  Sarah  belong  to  the  same 

had  to  be  watched  at  first.     A  drill  in  bed-  tribe;  the  tribe  of  units." 

making  was  found  quite  necessary  for  the  A  murmur  of  satisfaction  shows  that  all 

braves,  and  is  thus  amusingly  described  in  are  familiar  with  this  tribe,  though  it  may 

the  Southern  Workman  by  the  teacher  who  not  be  on  the  Commissioner's  register, 

superintended  the  operation  :  *<  Edwin  lives  in  this  house,"  opening  a 

*'When  they  first  began  to  make  beds,  closet  door  through  which  a  little  fellow 

the  sheets  were  either  tucked  up  uuder  the  gleefully  glides  and  shuts  it  after  him  amid 

pillow  or  laid  on  the  outside.    One  boy  was  much  laughter. 

found  to  have  seven  sheets,  who  did  not  ''Edwin  is  not  a  very  rich  man,  but  Sarah 
know  the  proper  use  for  two.  The  janitor  his  friend  is  very  poor  indeed.  She  lias  no 
helped  me  carry  a  bedstead  into  the  sitting-  money  at  all."  Growing  excitement  and 
room,  the  boys  were  called  in  and  seated  in  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  poverty 
a  semi-circle,  and  I  began  the  process  of  stricken  Sarah  who  seems  to  take  her  mis- 
bed-making,  the  boys  grunting  and  laughing  fortunes  lightly. 

as  it  proceeded.    When  the  clothes  were  *' Oh  yes, poor  girl!    No  money, no  shoes, 

neatly  tucked  in,  and  the  pillow  shaken  and  no  bed  to  sleep  on,  no  food  1    She  has  to 
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stay  out  doors  I     She  knows  where  she  can  Sarah  call  to  Carrie  the  other  day,  **  Coom 

get  some  work,  but  it  will  cost  four  dollars  along,  hurry.** 

to  get  there  and  she  has  no  money.  She  They  are  all  coming  along,  not  only  in 
thinks,  perhaps  my  good  friend  Edwin  will  study,  but  in  industrial  training.  RideoTer 
lend  me  some.  1  will  go  and  ask  him.  So  the  school  farm  of  193  acres  on  any  day 
she  goes  to  his  house,  and  she  knocks  at  the  of  the  working  week,  and  you  can  come 
door — so— and  Edwin  says,  *  Come  in,'  and  across  the  day's  squad  of  Indian  sta- 
she  says,  'Edwin,  my  friend,  won't  you  dents,  scattered  among  their  fellow  woxkmen 
please  lend  me  four  dollars  to  go  away  to  of  another  race,  wielding  spade  or  plow  or 
get  some  work  ?'  Edwin  says,  *  I  am  very  cradle.  Or  walk  through  the  general  work- 
sorry,  I  have  only  three  dollars  in  the  house,  shops,  and  among  the  balsamic  fragrance  of 
Won't  that  be  enough  ? '  Nothing  less  than  pine  shavings  and  rosin,  and  the  less  deleo- 
four  lA'ill  buy  her  ticJcet,  and  Edwin  bethinks  table  odors  of  calf-skin  and  madiineoil,  ud 
him  of  a  rich  friend  in  the  neighboring  you  will  find  a  class  of  ten  young  braTes  in 
'tribe  of  Tens,'  and  tells  Sarah  to  call  again,  aprons  instead  of  bhrnkets,  working  away 
Zedo,  who  lives  in  another  closet,  ha^  a  each  at  his  chosen  trade.  The  tradesstarted 
lordly  way  of  never  keeping  small  change,  thus  far  are  the  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  tan* 
and  trusts  his  friend  with  a  ten  dollar  ner's,  shoe-maker's,  wagon-maker's  and  har- 
bill."  ness-mender's.    One  is  lesirning  the  care  of 

I  think  I  need  not  follow  this  exciting  the  engine.  The  carpenters  are  now  em- 
history  through  the  sorrows  of  Zie-Wie  (the  ployed  in  outside  jobs  of  repairing  on  the 
Yellow  Moon)  who  owes  a  very  large  doctor's  place  and  do  even  better  in  thb  more  respon- 
bill,  and  of  Tom  whose  house  has  burned  sible  work  than  in  the  shop.  Part  of  the  shoes 
down.  You  will  not  doubt  that  the  interest  of  the  Indian  boys  are  now  completely  made 
of  actors  and  audience  was  held  till  the  by  Indian  shoe-makers,  who  do  all  repairs 
happy  close  when  all  were  ready  to  assent  for  the  Indians  and  most  of  those  for  the  ool- 
that  174  substracted  from  253  leaves  79,  and  ored  students.  The  other  Indian  mechanics 
able  to  prove  it.  The  next  day  they  went  have  lately  made  three  dozen  tin  pint  cups^ 
through  a  less  dramatic  demonstration,  with  six  dozen  dust-pans,  three  dozen  wash  basins, 
the  help  of  **  Mr.  James  Unit  and  Mr.  one  and  a  half  dozen  slop  buckets,  and  one 
Thomas  Unit,"  after  which  the  whole  class  hundred  lengths  of  stove  pipe, 
did  not  fear  to  launch  away  into  abstract  The  care  of  horses  and  stock  is  added  to 
principles.  the  farm  work.    The  division  of  labor  is  ar- 

English  conversation  enters  into  all  the  ranged  with  the  idea  of  teaching  each  as 

classes,  and  one  is  entirely  devoted  to  it  much    as   he   can  learn  thoroughly,   and 

with  tlie  help  of  pictures  and  objects,  while  to  send  back  at  least  one  or  two  skilled 

two  evenings  in  the  week  ai^  spent  in  con-  mechanics  beside  the  farmers  to  each  agency 

versational  games.    Reading,  writing,  geog-  represented.    Some  practical  knowledge  of 

raphy  taught  on  Colonel  Parker's  Quinsey  tailoring,     sewing    and  washing  is  to  be 

plan  with  raised  dissecting  maps  and  mold-  added  to  the  training, 

ing  sand,  phonics  and  singing,  make  up  the  To  teach  them  the  value  and  use  of  money 

simple  curriculum  for  the  present  for  all  but  and  its  relation  to  work,  a  proportion  of  the 

the  few  who  could  enter  the  regular  prepar-  government's   appropriation   is  paid   into 

atory  or  j  unior  class  of  the  school.    Coming,  their  own  hands  as  wages.    With  it  they  are 

most  of  them,  in  utter  ignorance  of  English,  expected  to  buy  aU  articles  of  their  clothing 

they   have  made  good  progress   in   their  but  their  uniform  suits,  saving  on  them  if 

studies,  both  sexes  doing  equally  well.     In-  they  can,  suffering  the  want  of  them  if  they 

deed,  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  it  squander,  or  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  if  it 

must  be,  as  far  as  language  goes,  in  favor  is  wrongly  used. 

of  the  little  girls,  who  are  apparently  be-  The  girls  are  tauj^ht  sewing,  washing  and 

ginning  to  think  in  English,  at  least  to  ironing,    house  work  and  cooking.    They 

speak  it  sometimes  to  each  other.    I  heard  were  taught  through  the  summer  by  two  of 
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the  young  women  colored  graduatesy  one  of  are  from  Wisoonam.    The  remaining  five 

whom,  Miss  Amelia  Peiiy,  is  now  a  very  are  Sioux  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen 

valuable  assistant  in  the  care  of  them  out  years  old,  from  Cheyenne  River  and  Stand- 

of  school,  and  in  practical  information.  iug  Bock  Agencies,  Dakota  Territory.    At 

The  summer  was  spent  by  the  boys  in  least  twenty  girls  were  expected,  but  low 
camp  at  Shellbanks,  a  stock  farm  in  the  conn-  water  in  the  upper  Missouri  stopped  steam- 
try  of  339  acres,  giyen  to  the  school  with  boat  navigation,  detaining  Migor  Crissey  of 
an  eye  to  their  industrial  advantage.  They  Sisseton  Agency,  who  bad  charge  of  the  un- 
bad  enough  light  work  to  keep  them  from  dertaking,  a  month.  After  making  a  forced 
otter  demoralization,  and,  for  the  rest,  tent  ride  of  sixty  miles  to  catch  a  boat,  with  his 
life^  free  exercise,  and  an  occasional  war  wife  and  a  sick  girl  in  the  party,  be  found 
dance  (for  home,  sweet  home)  brought  up  mostof  the  children  scattered  to  their  dis* 
the  standard  of  health  and  prepared  them  tant  homes.  We.  can  but  hope  for  better 
for  another  winter's  work.  success  next  time. 

It  is  true,  that  after  one  of  these  war  The  five  girls  who  have  come  are  Mary 

dances,  a  gentleman  farmer  on  the  next  Traversie,    Rosa    Lays-out-Doors,   Louise 

plantation,  charged  the  Indians  with  respon-  Bullhead,  Agnes  Place-Together  and  Med- 

aibilityfor  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  icine-Rock-Woman.      What   pet   name  to 

stray  Newfoundland  d(^.  But  as  Colonel  F.,  give  the  last  one,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss, 

who  happened  to  have  been  bom  in  the  Sand-  Among  those  we  might  have  had  are  Daisy 

wieh  Islands,  could  not  lay  his  hand  upon  White-Thunder,  Katie    Two-Packs,    Lillie 

his  heart  and  say  that  he  had  never  '*  eaten  Raw-hide-Necklace,  and  Sallie  Shakes-the- 

roast  dog  and  then  gone  to  prayer-meeting,"  Earth, 

his  evidence  was  ruled  out.  Mrs.  Crissey,  who  took  charge  of  the  girls 

Only  two  of  the  Florida  Indians  are  left  from  Dakota,  gives  an  amusing  account  of 

at  Hampton.    Most  of  them  after  spending  their  efforts  to  conform  to  Indian  etiquette 

the  summer  at  work  scattered   singly  on  by  concealing  any  astonishment  at  all  they 

farms  in  Berkshire  county,  to  the  marked  saw.    Cities,  railroads,  and  shipping  were 

iaiprovement  of  health  and  English,  went  all  new  experiences.    In  the  first  large  ho- 

with  Captain  Pratt,  to  form  a  nucleus  of  tel  they  entered,  they  appeared  so  quietly 

ciTilization  and  English  speech  in  the  new  unconcerned  that  she  forgot  that  they  never 

school  for  Indians  he  has  recently  started  could  have  seen  gas  till  she  went  up  to  their 

under  government  auspices  at  Carlisle  Bar-  rooms  with  them,  when  one  could  restrain 

racks,   Pennsylvania.     A  strong  bond  of  her  curiosity  no  longer,  and,  pointing  to  the 

sympathy  must  always  unite  Hampton  and  wonderful  flame,  cried,  *^  What  bum  ?  " 

Carlisle.    There   is   room  enough  for  all  Little  No  Heart,  chief  of  the  Minnecoujoe 

honest  workers  for  the  Indians,  and  no  one  Sioux,  with  his  son-in-law  for  interpreter, 

is  more  dezierving  of  success  and  likely  to  accompanied   agent    Crissey  to  visit   the 

get  it  than  Captain  Pratt.  school,  and  report  upon  it  to  his  people  at 

Thirteen  Indian  students  have  been  added  Cheyenne  River  Agency.    The  officer  in 

to  Hampton's  number  in  the  last  month,  charge  there  says  of  him :  *<  He  is  a  man  of 

seven  of  them  sent  by  government,  the  rest  a  very  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  is 

by  private  benevolence.    Two  are  absentee  constantly  laboring  with  his  people  to  iu- 

Shawnees  from  Indian  Territory,  who  have  still  into  them  his  own  noble  ideas  and 

heen  elected  chiefs  of  their  tribes.    Their  longings."    He  had  a  fine,  serious  face,  and 

names  are  John  King  and  Thomas  Wildcat,  was  a  close  observer  of  everything.    The 

They  are  supported  by  Friends  in  Philadel-  effect  upon  the  students  is  most  apparent 

phia,  with  a  young  Choctaw,  John  Down-  of  his  earnest  counsel  to  learn  to  work,  sub- 

ing,  who  came  last  winter.    All  three  are  mit  to  school   discipline,    with   thankful 

good  scholars  in  the  Junior  class.    Two  hearts  for   their  advantage  and  to  make 

Favaees  of  mixed  colored  blood  come  also  themselves  men. 

fmm  Indian  Territory.    Four  Menomonees  The  appropriations  of    the  government 
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are  confined  almoi^t  entirely  to  the  Sioux,  The  recent  burning  of  Academic  HaUi  d 

and,  while  they  never  met  tlie  full  expenses,  which  you  have  probably  heard,  brought 

they  have  been  cut  do«in  this  year  from  out  their  good  points,  as  a  fire  is  apt  to  in 

fl67  to  9150  apiece.    The  American  Mis-  everybody.    They,  like  the  oc^ored  studestis 

sionary   Association,   which   includes   In-  worked  hard  and  faithfully  in  the  emer- 

dian  work  in  its  proper  field,  has  made  pro-  gency.    A  better  test  of  manhood  was  af- 

vision  for  a  class  of  Indian  youth  at  Ilamp-  forded  by  the  less  exciting  and  more  ards- 

ton,  who,  having  graduated  from  their  own  ous  labors  of  the  day  after,  when  one  of 

local  schools,  can  with  advantage  come  east  them,    £coruptaha,    (the  man  who  looks 

for  further  study,  and  instruction  in  trades,  around,)  won  public  commendation  and  did 

and  a  closer  view  of  civilization.    These  justice  to  his  name^  by  volunteering  his 

local  schools  are  many  of  them  admirable,  services  and  working  steadily  from  morning 

and  the  influence  of  the  pioneer  teacher  and  to  night  without  expectation  of  reward, 

missionary  cannot  be  estimated  or  spared.  The  greatest  task  is  not  the  development 

as  in  Dakota  itself,  where  the  forty  years'  of  Indian  character,  after  all,  but  the  devel- 

work  of  the  Riggses  and  Williamsons  has  opment  of  Anglo-Saxon  public  sentiment 

left  its  stamp  on  the  whole  face  of  the  conn-  That  is  a  plant  of  much  slower  growth, 

try.      Any  supplemental  work  should  be  That  it  is  growing,  we  take  3'our  request  for 

judiciously  applied  in  the  line  not  of  book  this  report  as  an  evidence,  and  the  earnest 

learning  so  much  as  industrial  training,  im-  words  which  such  men  as  Generals  Sherman 

provement  in  English  and  development  of  and  Crook  are  speaking,  and  the  fact  that 

character ;  some  such  temporary  separation  the  New  Yttrk  Tribune,  which  six  months 

from  the  tribe  is  regarded  as  of  the  first  im-  ago  lavished  a  three-column  letter  upon  an 

portance  by  the  majority  of  Indian  teachers  endeavor  to  prove,  in  the  interest  of  a  polit- 

and  missionaries.  ical  issue,  that  Indian  education  always  had 

Three  Indian  students  at  Hampton  are  been  and  always  would  be  a  failure,  espe- 

thus  far  aided  by  the  Association's  appro-  cially  at  Hampton,  has  been  obliged,  as  a 

priation,  which  also  provides  for  the  cloth-  news-reporter,  to  state  once  and  again,  that 

ing,    at  $60  apiece,   of  the  eight  Dakota  the  enterprise  at  Carlisle  was  made  poasi- 

boys  from  Fort  Berthold  Agency.    Individ-  ble  by  Hampton's  established  success, 

uals  and  church  societies  are  also  respond-  Public  sentiment  is  growing,  but  obsta- 

ing  generously  to  our  appeal  to  piece  out  cles  to  its  development  still  exist     The 

the  government  appropriation  by  means  of  most  formidable  i)eThaps  are  embodied  in  a 

clothing  or  tuition  money,  the  lack  of  sup-  letter  before  me  from  a  warm  friend  of  the 

poi-t  for  each  Indian  amounting  to  an  aver-  schools,  who  writes  somewhat  anxiously: 

age  of  about  $55  per  year.            ^  **  The  three  objections  which  I  have  heud 

You  will  ask,  as  every  one  does,  what  are  are,  1st,  that  Indians  should  not  be  mixed 

the  Indians'  characteristics;  we  don't  see  up  with  the  darkies;  2d,  that  it  is  pfovera- 

that  they  are  essentially  unlike  other  peo-  ment's  work;  3d,  that  it  interferes  with  tli9 

pie*8.    They  have  different  grades  of  apt-  colored  interest" 

ness  for  books.  They  are  naturally  less  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections, 
manageable  than  the  colored  students,  have  the  case  vdll  have  to  be  rested  with  what 
generally  good  dispositions,  but  will  not  has  been  said  in  this  article, 
work  steadily  without  watching,  and  have  As  to  the  second,  it  is  well  to  remember 
small  sense  of  obedience,  except  as  they  that  a  Republican  government  does  not  lead 
find  it  agreeable  or  necessary.  This  is  true  but  follows  the  will  of  the  people,  usually  a 
of  the  less  civilized  majority.  The  effect  of  little  ways  after.  And  the  only  way  to  de- 
military  discipline  is  finely  seen  in  those  velop  the  public  will-power  is  to  cultivate 
from  St  Augustine,  many  of  whom  are  mod-  the  public  sympathies  by  a  share  in  the 
els  of  order  and  manliness,  and  prove  at  work.  FuHhermore^  however  ready  to  aid 
onre  the  Indians'  need  and  capability  of  government  may  become,  its  machineiy, 
such  moral  strengthening.  adapted  to  the  vast  general  concerns  of  the 
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nation,  will  always  be  too  cumbrous  and  be,  of  course  abandoned,  and  there  would 

slow  for  ready  application  to  all  the  details  still  be  Indian  work  enough  left  to  employ 

and  emergencies  of  a  work  like  this.    Gov-  more  than  Hampton's  facilities.    But  the 

ernment  is  in  fact  pledged  now  to  do  all  it  health  standard  seems  much  improved  and 

can  for  Captain  Pratt's  enterprise  at  Carlisle,  there  is  no  reason  for  such  action  at  present, 

it  is  doubtless  doing  this,  but  we  venture  The  testimony  of  Secretary  Schurz   on 

the  assertion  that  there  is  nowhere  to  be  this   point  is  interesting.     Just  returned 
found  a  better  work  for  private  charity  than ,  from  au  inspection  of  the  northern  agencies, 

in    helping   Captain    Fratt's   government  he  makes  the  statement  to  General  Arm- 

schooL  strong  that  he  is  convinced  by  careful  obser- 

The  third  objection  is  a  purely  imaginary  vation  and  inquiry,  that  the  removal  of  the 
one.  General  Armstrong's  testimony  and  Indians  to  Hampton  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  the  treasurer's  k>ooks  is  that  not  a  their  consumptive  troubles,  which  are  con- 
doUar  has  been  diverted  fxom  the  colored  to  tinually  weedii^  out  the  weaker  ones  at  the 
Indian  work :  not  a  dollar  less  has  been  con«  agencies.  The  (leneral  testimony  of  physi- 
tributed  to  the  former  interest,  not  a  teacher  cians  and  agents  in  all  the  tribes  confirms 
less  or  poorer  has  been  employed,  not  a  this  statement,  as  any  one  may  see  by  look- 
chance  has  been  lost  to  a  single  colored  ing  through  a  year's  reports.  A  transition 
student  by  the  prasenoe  of  the  Indians,  and  state  is  always  X)eri1oas,  The  only  way  to 
not  a  student  less  is  here.  On  the  contrary,  leasen  the  danger  is  to  shorten  it. 
the  school  is  fuller  than  ever,  and  the  chances  I  have  said  nothing,  I  perceive,  of  the 
are  better  than  ever;  better  in  part  directly  religious  condition  of  the  Indian  students, 
becauaeof  the  Indians' coming,  which  necessi-  We  do  not  care  to  talk  much  about  it. 
tated  the  pushing  through  of  the  new  work-  Their  religious  instruction  is  entruf>ted  to 
shop  common  to  both  classes.  The  school  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt,  rector  of  St.  John's  church 
is  the  better  known,  the  more  observed ;  the  in  Hampton,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Denison,  the 
colored  students*  interests  will  not  be  al-  school's  chaplain,  a  Congregational  minis- 
lowed  to  suffer.  A  little  friction — surpris-  ter,  with  the  personal  influence  of  their 
ingly  little — ^has  occurred  between  the  two  teachers,  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
classes ;  a  little  petty  jealousy  of  the  healthy  schooL  These  clergymen  are  giving  very 
kind  which  is  seen  in  a  family  when  child  faithful  and  harmonious  work  to  the  cause, 
number  two  comes  to  share  the  nursery  with  Some  of  the  students,  we  believe,  are  trying 
child  number  one.  It  is  healthier  on  the  in  their  simple  way  to  lead  better  lives,  and 
surface  than  under  it.  If  you  want  to  get  trusting  in  their  simple  way  in  God's  help 
a  child;  or  an  infant  race,  out  of  petticoats,  to  do  it.  Some  of  them  have  been  baptized 
give  it  some  one  to  consider  besides  itself,  into  the  Christian  faith.  As  Mr.  Denison  re- 
If  the  colored  students  had  lost  some  ma-  marks:  *'One  point  of  theology  they  un- 
terial  advantage,  which  they  have  not,  it  derstand,  and  one  only.  It  is  that  they  should 
would  be  more  than  made  up  by  this  broad-  walk  the  new  road  in  the  help  of  Jesus,  and 
ening  of  their  outlook  and  development  of  a  they  show  their  faith  by  their  works.  Dig- 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  ging  in  the  earth  is  not  the  chier  joy  of  an  In- 

A  fourth  objection  which  has  been  seri-  dian  warrior,  but  Eoba  writes,  '  I  pray  every 

oosly  urged  and  seriously  considered,  though  day  and  hoe  onions.' " 

not  mentioned  in  the  letter,  is  the  question  One  of  the  little  Dakota  girls,  on  her 

of  health  in  removing  Indians  so  far  from  teacher's  suggestion  that  she  need  not  say 

their  home.    Several  fatal  cases  of  consump-  the  same  little  prayer  every  night,  but  ask 

tion  have  occurred,  which,  though  traceable  for  anything  she  wanted  from  God,  inno- 

to  earlier  origin,  occasioned  anxiety.    If  it  cently  inquired  **  He   understand  if  I  ask 

were  to  become  evident  the  northern  In-  him  in  Dakota?" 

dians  could  not  stand  the  change,  the  under-  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  He  does, 

taking  as  for  as  they  are  concerned  would  Helen  W,  Ludlow, 
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TWILIGHT. 

0|  TWEEN  the  daylight  and  the  night, 

7|   I  watch  the  swiftly  fading  light 

JtI  That  dips  the  hemlocks'  shade  more  deep, 

^      And  makes  the  wreathed  ivies  creep  \ 

In  heavier  masses  round  the  doors,  j 

While  'cross  the  time-worn  oaken  floors  | 

The  wavering  lines  of  firelight  fly,  * 

From  fires  of  Christmas  revelry.  . 

The  stockings  by  the  chimney  side,  1 

The  generous  logs  that  heap  it  wide,  j 

Stir  memories  that  bring  again  j 

The  long-lost  joy  and  hope  and  pain;  , 

These  with  unheeding  eyes  we  see 
'  About  the  glistening  Christmas  tree, — 
For  farofE  years  stand  silent  by, 
Nor  mingle  with  the  revelry. 

The  radiant  earth  sleeps  clad  in  white, 

But  Christmas  cheer  hath  Christmas  night, — 

The  woodland  odors  on  the  air 

Work  the^*  sweet  spells  to  banish  care, 

And  in  the  joy  of  childood's  play 

Our  hearts  break  blossom  and  are  gay, — 

The  sweetness  of  life's  cup  we  try 

With  merry  Christmas  revelry. 

Rich  are  the  stores  of  garnered  time ; 
High  beats  the  pulse  of  need  sublime ; 
Strong  is  the  comradeship  of  years ; 
Keen  is  the  fellowship  of  tears : 
None  are  forgot,  our  love  is  strong 
And  does  the  present  hour  no  wrong, 
Tho'  voiceless  faces  linger  nigh 
And  share  our  Christmas  revelry. 

Mn.  D.  H.  R,  GaodaU. 

LAMPLIGHT. 

While  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

And  the  tapers  burning  clear, 
Join  us,  friends  and  travelers,  bringing 

Music  for  the  passing  year ; 
We  have  borne  the  wintry  weather, 

Wind  and  storm  we  would  not  miss. 
We  will  now  be  glad  together — 

Drink ! — to  health  and  happiness  t 


J 
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Hear  the  merry  sleigh-bellB  jingle 

Clear  above  the  creaking  snow, 
While  our  pulses  leap  and  tingle, 

Fancy  following  where  they  go; 
Others'  errands  we  are  finding, 

For  our  thought  is  one,  beneath, 
Many 'right  good  wishes  binding 

In  the  magic  hoUy  wreath  I 

We  are  with  them,  gaily,  kindly, 

And  their  burden  one  with  ours ; 
We  forsake  our  sorrow,  blindly, 

Cover  up  our  grief  with  flowers ; — 
Clasp  we  hands  above  our  altar. 

Thus  forget  a  conscious  wrong, 
Tho'  our  happy  voices  falter 

In  the  old-time  Christmas  song  I 


Dora  Read  Goodale. 


DAYLIGHT. 

A  shining  arrow,  swift  and  keen, 
The  young  and  eager  mom  lets  fly, — 

A  shaft  to  pierce  the  pallid  dawn. 
And  part  the  curtains  of  the  sky ; 

The  frosty  casement,  glimmering  chill, 
Across  the  shadowy  room  I  see. 

When,  with  the  first  awakening  thrill, 
A  message  comes  to  me. 

Without,  the  cold  gray  hills  stand  fast 
Before  the  silver  rim  of  heaven, 

Within,  the  shuddering  night  is  past. 
And  light  and  hope  are  newly  given ; 

I  gaze,  and  lift  my  soul  in  prayer. 
Awed  by  the  solemn  stress  of  morn. 

For  lo  1  the  immortal  Day  is  here, — 
To  us  a  Child  is  bom  I 

We  slept  beneath  the  ban  of  night, 
Whose  seal  on  brow  and  eyelids  lay, 

But  with  the  dawn  receive  our  sight, 
And  hail  the  Christ  at  break  of  day  t 

On  yonder  hight  we  see  her  rise, — 
The  morning,  passionless  and  pale ; 

Our  Priestess,  with  the  vestal  eyes 
Behind  her  twilight  veiL 

I  leave  the  childish  voices  mute. 

Whose  Christmas  greetings  sweeter  chime, 
And  steal  below  with  noiseless  foot, 

To  seek  alone  the  household  shrine : 
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The  hearth  is  cold,  the  altar  bare, 
But  gifts  and  tokens  piled  above 
Attest  the  old-time  offering  there, — 
The  sacrifice  of  love  1 

A  stir,  a  whisper  overhead, 

A  pattering  sound  of  baby  feet ; 
A  burst  of  stifled  laughter  led 
By  voices  ringing  sweet : 
The  wintry  twilight  slips  away 

And  leaves  my  silent  homage  done; 
While  forward  leaps  the  exultant  day. 
Touched  by  the  rising  sun  1 

What  eyes  the  holy  vigil  kept, 

What  hand  prepared  the  Christmas  cheer, 
While  still  the  votive  maidens  slept,— 

The  hallowed  hour  drew  near  ? 
Beyond  our  ken  the  mystery  lies. 

The  love  Divine  we  dare  not  say ; 
Yet  heazi»  by  human  love  made  wise 
May  welcome  Christmas  Day  I 


Elaine  GoodaU. 


ROMAN  MOSAICS. 

RoHE,  November,  1877.  body ;  and  the  lines  that  came  to  our  minds 

"  |f  AM  in  Rome,"  chants  the  poet ;  but  °^^*  ^^*«"  ^«^^-  ^  ^^^^^^  «^  lUntum,-^ 
''  y  so  far  the  Rome  that  we  have  seen  "  Our  «oni8  how  heavily  they  go, 
'H  has  not  been  calculated  to  make  us  Clogged  by  theee  earthly  powers." 
J  repeat  poetry  when  we  wake  of  mom-  We  began  our  search  very  cheeriullyi 
ings,  or  to  get  up  emotions  of  any  kind  furnished  with  a  long  list  of  addresses  and 
appropriate  to  the  situation.  People  at  an  emphatic  warning  from  the  English 
home,  whose  vague  ideas  of  Roman  life  are  house  agent  that  we  were  expected  to  ''  beat 
a  beatific  wandering  between  St  Peter's  down  "  on  the  prices  asked  us.  We  took  a 
and  the  Coliseum, — by  moonlight, — will  be  cab  and  drove  and  drove ;  and  we  \o6ked 
properly  shocked  to  know  that  we  did  not  hopefully  at  addresses  numbered  "  secoDd 
rush  straight  to  these  shrines  of  poetry  and  floor,"and  were  not  discouraged  over  those 
fancy,  but  instead'spent  our  first  days  in  a  marked  '*  third,"  albeit  we  have  the  usual 
weary  wandering  from  one  set  of  "  furnished  American  dislike  of  climbing  stairs.  But 
apartments"  to  another;  in  explorations,  to  begin  with  the  ground  floor  is  oot 
not  of  the  Roman  forums,  but  of  narrow  counted  at  all,  so  that  **  second  "  is  up  three 
streets  and  dark  staircases;  in  holding  long  flights,  and  ** third"  is  "fourth" 
intercourse  more  with  fingers  than  tongues,  according  to  our  ideas.  The  stairs  are  gen- 
with  *'  butcher  and  baker  and  candlestick  erally  dark  and  rather  steep ;  and  the  dark- 
maker."  In  brief,  we  spent  all  our  time  in  ness  is  rather  an  advantage  because  you 
providing   for   that  miserable  tyrant,  the  can't  see  how  dirty  they  are ;  and  you  arrive 
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at  the  final  landing  with  just  breath  enough  Tehemence  of  speech  and  gesture.  Where- 
to gasp,  *^Avt!t€  camere  mttbilUUet"  And  upon,  with  a  villainous  sniile  the  landlady 
thesenrant  who  has  opened  the  little  win-  says,  *'If  the  signora  will  make  an  offer?" 
dow  in  the  great  iron^barred  door  at  your  For  they  always  ask  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
ring,  and  glared  out  at  you  in  suspicion  that  they  expect  to  get,  and  one  might  get  infi- 
you  're  a  beggar  or  a  nobody,  relaxes  into  a  nite  practice  in  Italian  if  he  caied  to  haggle 
smile  calculated  to  make  you  overlook  her  with  them. 

dirty  dress  and  uncombed  hair,  and  answers  But  of  course  we  find  it  at  last,  the  home 
**  Sij  signora^**  with  an  effusion  of  cordiality,  waiting  for  us  in  the  heai-t  of  old  Bome ; 
She  u^ers  you  in,  making  haste  to  throw  and  our  days  of  vexatious  house-hunting  are 
open  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  and  to  forgotten  in  its  cozy  comfort.  And  as  our 
show  you  that  the  rooms  have  the  sun, —  sweet,  lazy  padrona  is  not  long  married,  she 
even  when  your  own  knowledge  of  geogra-  has  not  had  time  to  make  such  an  over- 
phy  assures  you  that  they  face  north.  For  whelming  collection  of  furniture*  and  bric- 
sunlight  being  the  only  salvation  for  deli-  a-brac.  There  are  positively  only  four  pic- 
cate  people  here,  they  sell  it  very  dear,  and  tures  in  the  salon,  and  gilding  is  represented 
we  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  when  in  two  small  candelabra  and  a  French  clock, 
oar  landlord  solemnly  assured  us  that  it  If  our  marble-topped  bureaus  only  had 
should  be  put  in  our  lease  that  we  had  sun-  handles  to  the  drawers,  and  our  easy  chairs 
shine  from  7  a.  M.  to  3  p.  m.,  and  might  were  not  so  poorly  made  that  we  are 
claim  damages  if  the  sun  did  not  do  his  full  almost  afraid  to  sit  down  in  them,  we 
duty  by  us.  And  the  rooms  are  generally  should  be  quite  content.  As  for  the  "  daily 
small  and  so  full  of  furniture  that  there  is  bread,"  fresh  rolls,  milk  and  butter  are 
no  room  at  all  left  for  people;  and  there's  a  delivered  at  our  door  every  morning;  din- 
dreadful  prevalence  of  poor  copies  of  old  ners  come  smoking  hot  from  a  restaurant 
masters ;  and  enough  china  and  alabaster,  in  a  tin  trunk  on  a  man's  head.  How  he 
and  artificial  flowei*s-under-glass-case8,  and  manages  to  mount  safely  our  seventy-two 
French  clocks,  and  mosaic  checker-boards-  steps  and  never  tip  over  the  kettle  of  coals 
too-heavy-to-lift,  and  shells,  and  statuettes,  into  the  soup-tureen,  we  can't  imagine, 
to  stock  a  shop ;  but  there  are  no  conven-  With  markets  giving  us  fresh  fruits,  does 
iences  in  the  way  of  closets  and  cupboards,  not  it  all  Seem  like  the  perfection  of  easy 
and  a  kitchen  all  to  one*s  self  is  almost  an  housekeeping?  It  will  be  vanity  and  vexa- 
impossibility,  and  with  wood  at  twenty  dol-  tion  of  spirit  in  two  months,  I  foresee ;  and 
lars  per  cord,  you  are  expected  to  heat  these  we  shall  change  from  one  restaurant  to 
rooms  with  an  open  fire-place.  Kow  open  another  to  get  change  of  fare,  and  throw 
fires  are  charming — to  look  at.  We  have  ourselves  finally  on  tlie  tender  mercies  of 
just  come  from  one  in  Switzerland,  where  our  padrona  to  cook  our  dinners  as  we  like 
we  used  to  light  one  evenings  by  way  of  and  relieve  us  from  such  an  Italian  combi- 
amusement,  and  sit  about  it  wrapped  in  nation  as  came  only  yesterday, — ^mush  and 
blanket  shawls  and  say  <*  How  delightful !  "  sausages  on  the  same  plate, 
between  shivers.  But  as  a  steady  amuse-  But  the  charm  of  Italian  life  comes  on  us 
ment  for  the  winter  we  do  not  favor  it,  even  in  these  early  days.  It  is  something, 
especially  as  a  secret  sense  assures  us  that  if  you  must  be  so  prosaic  as  to  enter  old 
Uiese  chimneys  are  of  the  purest  Italian  Rome  by  a  railway,  to  find  that  the  depot 
architecture, — and  will  smoke.  is  put  down  on  the  map  as  a  part  of  the  old 
And  the  price  ?  Well,  the  expectant  land-  baths  of  Diocletian  ;  and  house-hunting, 
lady  gives  it,  and  the  expectant  tenants,  with  hurried  glimpses  as  one  goes  from 
albeit  they  never  in  their  lives  before  ^'beat  street  to  street,  of  Trajan's  forum,  and  the 
down "  on  a  price,  have  no  difficulty  in  fountain  of  Trevi,  and  the  Tiber,  \»  calcu- 
throwing  eyes  and  hand  to  heaven  and  lated  to  stir  strangely  one's  fancy.  And 
declaring  with  perfect  honesty  that  it  is  an  the  picturesqueness  of  the  streets  strikes  one 
incredible,  an  impossible  price,  with  Italian  at  once.    What  with  priests  and  soldiei*s 
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and  the  passion  of  the  women  for  bright-  advantage  we  are  told.  The  walls  are 
ness,  they  are  all  life  and  color.  Priests  in  ''  elastic"  Is  it  to  accustom  one  to  earth- 
brown,  priests  in  white,  priests  in  scarlet;  quake  shocks  or  to  provide  against  them? 
soldiers  with  an  opulent  variety  of  uniform,  As  for  the  wind  it  comes  iu  everywhere  and 
and  plumes  and  tassels,  and  silver  braid  with  the  thermometer  at  zero  our  padrona 
enongh  to  ruin  a  modest  government.  Is  it  will  insist  on  keeping  the  kitchen  door  wide 
because  war  is  in  itself  so  little  alluring  open.  For  the  kitchen  has  no  large  window 
that  soldiers  are  always  so  gay?  Or  is  it  and  how  else  is  she  to  see  what  her  neigh- 
the  last  remnant  of  the  time  when  men  bor  the  other  side  of  the  court  is  doing? 
rivaled  women  in  the  splendor  of  their  And  the  padrona  does  not.  believe  in  fires, 
dress?  We  are  all  getting  of  late  years  to  She, — as  well  as  aU  her  neighbors,— goes 
a  monotonous  uniform  of  dark  colors.  We  about  with  a  shawl  around  her,  clinging 
shrink  even  from  a  too  gay  flower  or  ribbon  with  both  hands  to  her  little  earthen  basket 
to  brighten  our  somber  robes.  But  Roman  full  of  hot  ashes,  and  exclaiming — ^between 
women  have  no  such  scruples  and  the  rain-  her  shivers— over  our  imprudence  in  having 
bow  scarfs,  the  bright  plumes  and  oi-na-  a  comfortable  fire.  But  of  all  the  unhappy 
ments  they  wear,  are  pretty  to  see  and  seem  people  in  Italy  I  think  the  babies  are  most 
suited  to  this  sunny  air.  And  the  life  and  abused.  It  is  very  convenient  for  the 
variety  of  the  streets  is  their  charm  to  mothers  certainly.  They  do  them  up,  like 
a  northern  mind.  Even  while  I  write  a  papooses,  in  a  long  strip  of  doth,  rolled 
band  sounds  in  the  distance  and  I  see  down  closely  about  them  from  head  to  foot;  and 
the  long  street  a  troop  of  gay  soldiers.  A  so  they  stay  all  day.  They  can  be  left  about 
half  hour  ago,  a  vague  sonorous  chanting  anywhere,  for  as  they  can  move  neither 
rose  to  our  windows,  and  below  was  the  hand  nor  foot,  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
long  line  of  priests  bearing  the  dead  to  his  rolling  or  tumbling.  At  night  baby  is  un- 
home.  All  in  brown  robes,  barefoot  and  rolled  for  a  half-hour  of  kicking  and  crow- 
bearing  long  wax  tapers,  their  chant,  their  ing ;  then  it  is  done  up  again  till  the  next 
dark  procession,  had  in  it  something  weird  morning.  Italian  mothers  think  it  perfect, 
and  impressive.  and  say  they  would  have  weak  legs  if 
But  the  charm  of  the  dead  city  one  feels  treated  otherwise.  But  never  did  we  see  so 
most,  perhaps,  from  the  public  pleasure  many  deformed  people,  dwarfed,  bow-legged, 
grounds  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  The  vision  of  crooked-spined ;  and  we  have  our  own  ideas 
all  these  domes  and  spires  rising  at  one's  as  to  the  cause. 

feet,  the  picturesque  confusion  of  majestic  December  4. 

ruin  and  modem  shabbiness,  and  beyond  We  celebrated  our  Thanksgiving  by  a  trip 

all,  back  even  of  the  great  dome  of  St  to  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Paul  beyond 

Peter's  which  crowns  the  distance,  the  Alban  the  walls.    For  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 

hiUs  standing  up  against  the  blue, — all  this  has  a  shrine  almoi*t   as   goi*geous  as  his 

is  calculated  to  touch  the  most  prosaic ;  and  brother  of  the  keys,  and  were  the  church  in 

the  proper  historic  emotions  for  which  so  Rome  it  would  be  a  rival  in  attractiveness  to 

often  one  pines  in  vain,  come  of  themselyes.  St  Peter's.    It  is  a  basilica,  plain  and  not 

imposing  as  to  exterior,  with  its  campanile 

December  1.  ^j^j^j^  ^^^^  ^j^g  ^  pl^^,^  ^^^  i^  pillared 

We  are  beginning  to  find  out  the  pecul-  porch.  The  old  basilica — to  dispose  of 
iarities  of  our  house,  and  of  Italian  build-  Murray  at  once — ^built  in  the  fifth  century 
ing  generally.  When  one  of  us  crosses  the  over  the  supposed  spot  of  St.  Paul's  martyr- 
floor  the  whole  block  seems  to  shake ;  when  dom,  was  burnt  in  1828,  and  only  a  small 
we  shiver  hard  the  windows  rattle  in  sym-  part  of  the  old  decorations  was  saved  from 
pathy.  Yet  these  houses  seem  solidly  built  the  flames.  So  it  is  all  new^ven  yet  nn- 
They  are  all  brick  and  stone;  only  no  finished — a  gorgeous  newness  that  confuses 
prairie  shanty  would  rattle  and  bang  more  and  tires  the  eye.  If  you  enter  through 
of  a  windy  night.     That,  however,  is  an  the  new  cloistered  court,  the  whole  splendid 
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length  of  the  nave — 400  feet — with  its  four  with  such  material  at  hand  wherewith  to 
lines  <^  splendid  columns  is  before  you.  sheathe  the  pavement,  and  line  the  walls, 
You  look  up  the  long  vista  to  the  magnifi-  and  carve  long  lines  of  pillars,  and  make 
cent  high  altar  beneath  which  is  the  tomb  the  screen  of  the  high  altar  an  exquisite 
of  St.  Paul  and  before  which  lamps  are  mosaic  of  rare  colors  set  in  delicate  cai*ving8 
gleaming  like  stars,  and  through  and  beyond  of  pure  white.  Then  with  the  polished 
the  great  arch  which  separates  nave  and  floor  reflecting  all  these  tints,  with  lines  of 
transepts  to  the  rich  mosaics  of  the  tribune,  gilding  everywhere,  with  gleaming  candles 
The  floor  is  of  marble  mosaic  glittering  like  before  the  shrines,  and  sunshine  transfusing 
a  mirror.  Over  the  top  of  the  long  line  of  and  illuminating  all  this  carnival  of  color, 
columns  are  a  series  of  mosaic  portraits  of  it  becomes  a  something  bewilderingly  gor- 
the  popes  set  in  circular  space  of  gilding,  geous.  One  longs  for  words  made  of  gems. 
Above,  again,  are  windows  of  colored  glass  sapphires  and  rubies  and  emeralds,  to  reflect 
with  frescoed  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  their  splendor  on  the  page  that  describes 
Paul  between  them.  The  paneled  roof  is  them.  But  to  the  northern  mind  the  entire 
white  and  gold.  The  whole  effect  is  inde-  effect  is  not  religious.  JSTor  do  the  worshipers 
scribably  gorgeous,  seen,  as  we  saw  it,  with  who  kneel  and  pray  with  their  eyes  open — 
the  late  afternoon  sunlight  falling  through  and  parentheses  of  begging,  maybe,  from 
the  colored  panes  and  flecking  the  marble  observing  travelers — the  troops  of  priests  in 
pillars  with  warm  tints  of  rose  and  violet,  parti-colored  robes  who  take  snuff  and  talk 
bringing  out  the  gilding  of  the  mosaics  and  to  each  other  in  the  intervals  of  the  service, 
giving  each  pope  in  turn  a  crown  of  radi-  help  the  matter.  '  As  for  the  splendor  of  the 
ance.  Romish  ceremonials  of  which  every  one 
Then  we  went  out  to  the  beautiful  cloister  talks,  it  fails  to  impress  us.  There  is  end- 
garden  full  of  laden  orange  trees  and  bloom-  less  marching  and  countermarching  of 
ing  roees,  and  domed  by  the  wonderful  Ital-  priests,  infinite  putting  on  and  taking  off  of 
ian  sky.  All  about  the  little  square  runs  caps  and  scarfs  and  mantles,  all  to  music 
the  cloister  walk,  its  slender  pillars  carved  more  or  less  good ;  and  the  profane  Ameri- 
and  twisted  and  turned  in  every  form,  and  can  watching  it  all  with  chilled  feet  on  the 
patches  of  the  old  mosaics  in  bright  reds  marble  floor,  in  a  crowd  of  sight-seers,  with, 
and  blues  still  clinging  to  them.  Above  the  mayhap,  odors  less  cleanly  mingled  with 
arches  is  a  rich  band  uf  mosaic  ornament,  that  of  the  incense,  can  only  think,  as  the 
and  of  old,  still  higher,  there  had  been  fres-  robing  and  unrobing  goes  on,  of  the  nursery 
coes.    In  its  first  freshness  it  must  have  rhyme, 

been  very  lovely,  and  now  in  decay  it  en-  ..««...  .^         ^  ^       .,.   ^  „ 

•^  "^  ,  **  This  \b  the  way  to  dress  the  doll, 

chants  the  fancy.    Northern  cathedrals  have  j^^^  the  doll,  drees  the  doU." 

the  fragile,  the  aerial  glory  of  painted  win- 
dows. These  Italian  churches  have  another  So,  when  the  vesper  service  begins  in  beau- 
beauty  more  enduring — their  marbles.  We  tif  ul  St.  Paul's,  we  leave  it,  and  as  we  loiter 
at  home  know  marble  chiefly  as  white  stone,  home  we  see  the  soft  sunset  flush  the  yellow 
cold  as  our  snows  and  fit  only  for  tomb-  Tiber  with  rose,  and  the  veiling  twilight 
stones.  But  here,  it  is  as  if  the  sunlight,  turn  into  picturesqueness  even  the  stone 
warming  through  and  through  the  rocky  barges  on  it.  The  air  is  like  May,  and  as 
clefts  whence  it  comes,  had  dissolved  its  we  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  picked 
rainbow  tmts  into  the  stone.  They  are  of  in  the  cloister  garden,  we  remember  pity- 
nearly  all  colors,  of  all  possible  shades  and  ingly  our  friends  at  home.  For  there  now 
combinations.  There  is  oriental  alabaster  are  heaped  snows,  and  the  magic  of  frost  on 
like  solidified  sunshine ;  serpentine,  its  dark  the  pane,  and  the  cold,  cold  moon  in  the 
green  spotted  with  sea-foam,  roseo-africano,  violet  heavens.  Here  lesping  fountains 
brown  and  red  and  olive  intermingled ;  and  make  music  all  the  day,  and  at  every  comer 
hundreds  more  yet  more  beautiful.  It  are  flowers,  and  up  on  the  Pincian  the  band 
would  be  hard  not  to  have  gorgeous  churches  plays  afternoons  and  all  the  Roman  world 
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takes  holiday.    Ah,  Italy!    Will  even  the  Bat  we  have  drunk  of  the  foimtain  of  Tnvi, 

**  comforts  of  life/'  proper  chairs  and  stoves  and  we  dream  even  now  of  return   aome 

and  bureaus,  console  us  for  its  lost  enchant-  day. 
ments  when  oar  Boman  days  are  at  an  end? 


HIS  GRANDFATHER. 

^  If  T  was  just  the  finishing  bit  of  our  honey-  ti-ouble.    I  shall  best  express  how  unlike  we 

^  I  moon,  the  finale  of  our  wedding  tour  were  by  saying  as  different  as  a  poem  and 

*  H  —except  that  we  had  to  go  all  the  way  the  multiplication  table.    The  poem  wigk 

J     back  to  the  Hudson  river  before  we  under  a  master-baud  be  made  to  stir  up 

settled  down.    And  I  confess,  I  did  not  an-  practical  deeds.    The  multiplication  table 

ticipate  this  visit  to  the  little  town  in  Indi-  coulfi  not  become  poetic    Yet  who  shall  say 

ana  where  Joe's  grandfather  Swift  lived ; —  which  is  the  better  ? 

^oe,  you  understand,  was  my  husband.  Some  persons  love  poems  without  perceiv- 

AU  his  other  relatives  on  his  mother's  ing  all  their  meaning;  so  Joe  loved  roe. 

side,  and  they  were  numerous  and  of  all  And  I — because  it  seemed  the  one  thing  ut- 

ages,  had  entertained  me  at  their  fine  houses  terly  unattainable  to  me — revered  his  prac- 

or  cottages  as  the  case  might  be,  and  pro-  ticality,  although  at  times  he  was  to  mj 

nounced  on  "  Mrs.  Joe,"  as  I  was  familiarly  opposite  nature  the  must  incomprehensible 

called  to  distinguish  me  from*  the  many  Mrs.  fact. 

Winteis.  But  oh,  if  Joe  was  a  fact,  what  was  his 

Of  course  neither  Joe  nor  I  were  favored  grandfather  I 
with  the  adverse  criticisms,  but  all  the  flat-  I  was  afraid  of  him  before  we  left  Cleve- 
tering  things  came  to  be  repeated ;  ^  such  a  land,  when  in  her  farewell.  Aunt  Haning- 
dear  little  creature,"  and  "so  nice;"  which  ton  Swift  whispered,  "We  all  love  you 
implies  everything — ^from  the  feminines,  dearly,  Cora;  but  now  be  sure  you  make 
and  I  know  not  what  all  from  the  young  Joe's  grandfather  like  you  I " 
men  cousins  of  his  own  age ;  until  sensible.  Startled  at  this  shadow  of  something  im- 
practical Joe's  head  was  half  turned  with  known,  I  clung  to  her  hand,  whispering 
fears  that  he  had  married  an  angel  unawares,  back,  "  Why  must  I '  be  sure  ?  *  I  can't  if 
whereas  he  had  thought  Cora  Gray  only  a  he  won't !  I  don't  know  how  to  make  aoy- 
f  air,  blue-eyed,  merry  young  girl,  who  had  one  like  me  I " 

won  hi^  heart  before   he   knew   it.    She  But  Joe  came  bounding  np  the  steps, 

seemed  kind,  gentle,  unselfish,  trustful  and  seized  my  satchel,  shawl  and  parasol,  even 

generous,  and  loved  him.    What  more  was  my  book,  (how  they  will  carry  everything  at 

nece<)sary  ?    Neither  care  nor  sorrow   had  first ! )  kissed  his  aunt,  and  said,  "  No  time 

had  a  chance  to  develop  her  faults  or  disci-  for  long  stories,-  Cora ;  we  shall  be  late," 

pline  the  decided  will  she  possessed.     But  and  hurried  me  to  the  carriage ;  but  even 

it  was  "for  better,  for  worse,"  and  he  had  then  she  managed  to  whisper  with  her  head 

not  yet  been  married  long  enough  to  think  in  the  carriage-door,  "For  Joe's  sake,  don't 

of  the  "  worse."  fail  1  " 

We  were  as  unlike  as  possible — I  think  I  I  have  never  in  all  this  lapse  of  years  seen 

saw  that  before  he  did ;  daylight  and  dark-  that  kind  aunt  again.    In  the  me  of  now 

ness  does  not  express  it,  for  there  was  noth-  she  would  never  find  the  one  of  then.    Yet  it 

ing  dark  about  Joe.    He  was  of  an  even,  seems  to  me  as  if  she  could  not  have  changed, 

happy    dif^position ;    had  no  nerves ;    and  as  if  I  should  find  again,  in  meeting  her. 

neither  idealized  bis  fancies  nor  borrowed  the  tall  stately  form,  receive  again  the  warm 
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hospitality,  and  the  tender,  helpful,  hopeful  But  morning  came,   and   breakfast,  of 

words  with   which  she  strengthened  the  which — hungiyasayoungwolf — I  could  not 

timid,  child-like  girl  I  then  was.  touch  one  mouthful. 

As  we  sped  along  on  the  cars,  tearing  over  Then  followed   the  bumping,  bouncing, 

a  prairie  that  seemed  to  be  only  miles  and  omnibus  again,  and  we  stood  awaiting  the 

miles  of  billowy  golden  grain,  the  wheels  train  for  Patagonia. 

took  up  the  tune,  *'  Hq  sure  you  make  him  I "  It  was  very  early  morning  and  all  the  ten- 
Faster  and  faster,  ^  sure  you  mate  him  I  der  flushes  of  the  dawn  still  hung  upon  the 
make  him,  moire  him! ''until  my  head  ached  sky.  In  watching  the  bands  of  rose  slow 
and  I  felt  cross  and  worried,  and  wondered  fading  into  gray  edged  with  burnished  gold, 
vhat  made  it  so  hot  in  Indiana,  and  why  in  seeing  the  thousand  rainbows  in  the  dew 
Joe  had  to  have  a  grandfather ;  then  I  fell  still  clinging  to  wayside  weeds,  in  listening 
asleep  on  Joe's  shoulder,  and  dreamed  that  to  the  busy  songs  of  birds  who  claim  the 
his  grandfather  was  a  locomotive  that  would  morning  as  their  own,  I  forgot  all  but  how 
sputter  and  cry  out  '*  make  him,  make  him,  good  it  was  to  be  alive,  to  be  young  and  so 
m/ake  him."  happy. 

From  which  Joe  woke  me  by  exclaiming,  <*See,"  cried  Joe,  pointing  far  away  across 
"  Here  we  are ; "  and  I  twisted  my  hat  on  the  Ii'vel  prairie  to  where  against  the  horizon 
straight,  hurried  on  my  glove,  and  felt  my*  I  could  just  make  out  a  dark  spot "  no  larger 
self  half  dragged  through  the  throng,  who  than  a  man's  hand,"  **  See  Cora,  there  comes 
stared  at  what  was  left  of  me,  as  if  I  were  our  train.  It  is  six  miles  away."  And  lit- 
a  funeral  and  l^ey  had  come  to  view  the  tie  by  little  it  grew  on  our  sights  from  smoke- 
remains.  And  then,  in  a  crowded  omnibus  stack  down  to  wheels, 
we  were  bumped  and  bounced  through  dis-  Once  on  board,  we  plodded  on  slowly, 
mal  half-lit  streets,  and  as  suddenly  backed  stopping  it  seemed  at  every  wood-pile,  every 
around  against  the  curb  in  front  of  a  two-  back  gate,  every  hen-roost.  Joe  was  full  of 
story  frame  building  which  sundry  yelling  talk  and  nonsense,  and  I  tried  to  respond 
harbarians  declared  to  be  the  Thorn  House,  gayly,  in  spite  of  being  conscious  that  the 
Name  most  aptly  chosen  I  Only  I  consider  Thorn  House  had  left  me  with  an  **  aching 
it  libelous  to  the  thorns.  void,"  and  that  grandfather  was  coming 

This  being  the  terminus  of  the  road  we  nearer  and  nearer, 
were  obliged  to  stay  until  early  morning,  Yet  there  was  much  to  divert  one ;  queer- 
when  the  first  train  left  for  Patagonia,  and  looking  people,  who  had  brought  their  lunch 
I  must  be  face  to  face  with  my  terror.  — huge  pieces  of  fat  ham,  sandwiched  with 

I  was  too  tired  to  take  any  supper,  but  thick  slices  of  inodorous  cheese,  and  who 
Joe  brought  a  cup  of  tea  up  to  my  room,  ate  continually  from  the  time  we  started  un- 
where  I  was  standing  itt  a  distracted  fashion  til  we  stopped;  and  boys  with  stiff,  sun- 
trying  to  decide  which  chair  was  the  cleanest  buraed  hair  the  color  of  broom-corn,  freckled 
before  I  sat  down.  He  decided  the  point  hands  and  faces,  woolen  shirts,  and  baggy 
by  selecting  the  largest  one  close  by  the  trousers  that  looked  as  if  they  might  be 
window.  I  pretended  to  sip  the  tea,  bnt  ^  dad's  "  with  some  of  the  leg  amputated, — 
qoietly  poured  it  out  on  a  rose  bush.  If  who  came  through  the  cars  at  stated  times 
those  roses  smelled  of  boneset  henceforth,  and  solemnly  paused  before  us  to  assert  that 
it  was  my  sin.  "  nappies  "  were  "  three  cents  apiece,"  the 

"Poor  little  girl,"  I  heard  Joe  say  just  as  aforesaid  "  nappies  "  being  about  the  size 

I  fell   asleep,  "try  and  get  rested;  I  want  of  a  large  horse-chestnut,  worm-eaten  and 

you  to  look  your  best  to-morrow  for  grand-  gnarled,  with  an  individual  cholera-morbus 

father."  in  each.    Finally,  with  divers  plunges  and 

Oh  that  grandfather  I  he  buzzed  through  jerks,  the   train    stood    still  at  what  the 

my  tired  brain  worse  than  the  mosquitoes,  brakeman  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  "  Pate- 

which  Joe  fought  all  night  with  his  choio--  gony  station." 

est  cigars  in  order  that  I  might  sleep.  Another   tavern.      Another   ascent   up- 
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stairs,  stared  at  by  ostler,  bar-tender  and  grew  clearer,  because  more  like  every-day 
two  women  **  help  *' ;  and  escorted  by  the  life,  when  I  had  reached  Joe's  relatiyes  and 
landlord  with  a  rolling  gait  as  if  bis  house  was  loved  by  some,  frozen  by  utbers,  and 
were  a  ship.  Going  through  a  narrow,  made  to  feel  my  own  insignificance  when 
musty  hall,  where  the  monsters  on  the  wall-  with  the  elder,  experienced  ones,  and  my 
paper,  supposed  to  be  moruiug-giories,  own  importance  when  with  the  younga 
seemed  to  make  sudden  grabs  at  one,  we  ones  who  had  never  been  in  love  and  never 
reached  the  guest-chamber,  a  room  too  large  married.*  Still,  there  had  been  a  glamour 
for  the  yellow  bedstead  with  its  rising  sun  over  it  all  until  now,  when  the  fearful  ordeal 
quilt,  the  two  hard  chairs  and  a  cross  be-  was  before  me  of  meeting  this  dreaded 
tween  a  wash-stand  and  bureau  ever  to  be  grandfather,  this  **  plain,  self-made  man," 
within  speaking  distance  of  each  other.  A  who  was  prouder  of  having  earned  his  thoa< 
foot-square  glass  over  this  last  mentioned  sands  upon  thousands  than  be  was  of  peases- 
piece  of  furniture  reflected  in  a  cross-eyed  sing  them ;  this  **  honest,  common-sense  old 
way  another  sea-sick  wall-paper,  and  was  man,  with  no  nonsense  about  him;"  this 
set  off  on  one  side  by  a  two-year-old  alma-  **  rich  old  grandfather,  who  must  leave  his 
nac  fastened  up  by  a  brass-headed  nail,  and  money  to  some  one — and  Joe  had  always 
on  the  other  by  a  blue  pin-cushion, faded  in  been  a  favorite  of  hisl"  Oh,  if  they  had 
spots  as  if  it  had  had  the  measles,  and  only  not  told  me  all  this  I  If  they  had  only 
adorned  with  one  rusty  pin.  The  solitary  let  me  think  him  a  kind,  j}oor,  old  gentleman, 
window  was  shaded  by  a  torn,  green  paper  who  had  loved  his  motherless  grandson,  Joe, 
curtain,  tied  up  with  white  tape.  and  would  love  me  for  Joe*s  sake,  how  easy 

Here,  dinner  dispatched,  Joe  left  me  for  'twould  have  been  then !    But  now ! 

an  hour's  rest,  while  he  went  down  some  I  sprang  up  and  walking  to  the  glass 

half  a  mile  to  tell  his  Aunt  Brower  of  our  shook  my  biggest  fist  at  the  young  wife  in 

arrival  and  intention  to  call  upon  her,  and  it,  and  told  her  **  if  ever  she  married  afrain, 

send  word  out  two  miles  to  his  grandfather  and  let  herself  be  trotted  around  to  see  a 

that  we  were  on  exhibition.    I  was  expected  husband's  relatives,  she  would  deserve  to  be 

to  lie  down  and  sleep  myself  into  good  made  miserable  by  horrid,  rich  old  grand- 

k>oks;  but  that  bed  proved  feathers  and  fathers." 

the  month  was  July,  and  I  sat  beside  the  And  then  T  laughed,  and  was  just  going 

window  instead,  looking  up  a  broad  side-  to  cry,  only  I  remembered  in  time  how  red 

walkless  street,  bordered   deep  on  either  it  made  my  eyes,  and  so  concluded  to  dress 

side  by  may-weed  in  which  grass-hoppers  myself  instead. 

overleaped   themselves   and   quarreled    in  I  had  curled  ray  abundant  hair  all  around, 

hot,  incisive  tones,  and  cricketa  kept  up  and  tied  it  back  with  a  turquois  blue  rib- 

the  monotone  of  their  song.  bon;  had  put  on  my  most  matronly  gray 

Not  a  soul  passed,  not  even  a  dog.  There  silk  and  point-lace  collar  and  sleeves,  and 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  the  worid  but  my-  was  just  fastaning  my  blue  ear-ringn,  stand- 
self  ;  and  as  I  rested  my  head  half  on  the  ing  tiptoe  to  do  it,  when  Joe  widked  in. 
window-eill,  my  thoughts  went  wandering  "  What,  up  and  dressed  ?  It  is  only  two 
back  to  my  happy  girihood,  my  home,  my  o'clock,  and  we  are  not  invitrd  to  Aunt's 
meeting  with  Joe,  and  the  little  romance  until  time  for  five  o'clock  tea.  She  will 
that  grew  out  of  it  My  wedding  journey  have  tea  early  so  that  grandfather  may  be 
seemed  a  mist  and  a  myth,  and  to  have  had  with  us.  And  I  am  to  ga  out  in  the  buggy 
a  somebody  else  in  it,  not  I.  I  had  an  in-  and  bring  him  in  when  I  have  left  you  there, 
distinct  recollection  of  numerous  cities,  'Coming  to  call  on  ^you?'  Why  Cora  dear, 
numerous  drives  to  see  numerous  sights ;  you  don't  understand  how  it  is  in  the  conn- 
but  as  to  whether  the  W^ite  House  stood  try,where  servants  are  not  to  be  had.  Aunt 
on  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  or  Niagara  has  to  get  her  tea  herself,  and  so  you  must 
poured  its  thundering  waters  into  the  Poto-  excuse  her  not  coming.  You  will  like  her 
mac,  I  had  very  confused  views.    Things  greatly,  and  she  can't  help  liking  you  I" 
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I  confessed  I  did  not  mind  his  aant  not  up,  and  finally  put  on  my  simple  traveling 

coming,  but  I  said,  '^Here  I  am  all  dressed,  dress  again— a  mode-colored  Indian  silk  as 

and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself  plain  as  plain  could  be,  and  even  consented, 

for  these  two  hours.    My  hair  is  all  fixed,  while  the  meek  fit  was  on,  to  brush  out  all 

and  if  your  grandfather  is  w  particular  what  my  curls — ^they  *'  made  me  look  so  girlish  " 

would  he  say  if  it  were  tumbled?  "  — and  twist  them  into  one  severe  knot  at  the 

**  Bless  my  soul,"  cried  Joe,  stepping  back  back  of  my  head,  covering  them  with  a  net 

to  stare  at  me  in  an  insane  fashion,  **I  never  and  religiously  discountenancing  any  little  • 

thought  about  grandfather  1    You  can't  go  quirk  or  ripple  that  tried  to  peep  out.    The 

dressed  that  way  of  courae."  spirit  of  sacrifice  had  seized  me. 

I  was  6o  angry  that  I  could  have  shaken        Perfectly   aware  that  I   destroyed    the 

Joe  into  splinters  if  I  had  been  large  enough,  greater  part  of  my  good  looks,  I  turned  with 

Too  angry  for  tears,  the  words  rushed  out,  a  grand  calm  and  looked  Joe  straight  in  the 

"  My  best  gray  silk— would  stand  alone—  eyes ;   and  he  looked  'disgusted  I    But  he 

and  all  this  trimming  and  my  point-lace  simply  said,  **  Thank  you,  dear,"  and  sighed. 
if%'l  tireu  enough  for  the  little  town  of  Pat-        I  can  see  now  through  this  long  vista  oi^ 

agooial    I  should  be  well-dressed  for  a  din-  years  and  experience  that  it  was  not  un- 

ner  party  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  natural  Joe  should  feel  as  he  did  with  re* 

here— to  go  out  to  a  country  tea-— where  gard  to  his  grandfather's  opinion.    Loving 

there  is  no  one  1 "  me,  he  wished  this  relative,  whom  he  also 

**  Hold  on,"  interrupted  Joe;  ^  that  is  the  warmly  loved,  to  appreciate  not  me  alone, 

veiy  trouble.    It  is  too  much,  not  too  little,  apart  from  him,  but  his  choice. 
Why,  grandfather—"  Could  he  be  expected  to  tell  his  practical 

'*Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  inquired,  ready  grandfather  that  he  had  married  a  young 

because  it  was  my  favorite  dress  to  argue  girl  who  knew  nothing  of  life,  nothing  of 

either  side  of  the  question,  '*  do  you  mean  work,  nothing  of  sorrow,  except  as  paint* 

to  say  that  this  plain,  quiet,  gray  silk  is  too  ings  or  poems,  operas  or  dramas,  had  sug- 

much  dress  for  me,  at  my  age,  to  wear  to  gested  them,  merely  because  he  had  fallen 

your  aunt's  tea-drinking  to  meet  your  grand-  in  love  with  her?    Would  he  not  rather 

father?"  hope  that  this  excellent  old  man,  who  by 

^  Now  Cora,"  said  Joe  gently,  *'  to  please  reason  of  his  own  broad  and  varied  experi- 

me  you  must  please  my   dear  old  grand-  ences  must  have  gained  some  insight  into 

father,"  and  so  I  heard  it  all  again ;  and  be-  the  oa(iabilities  of  human  nature,  would 

fore  all  those  fearful  terms  of  *<  plain  com-  through  ki$  eyes  (made  prophetic  by  love's 

mon-sense,"  and  '*  honest  self-made  man,"  I  intuition,)  see  in  this  young  wife  as  she 

bowed,  I  laid  down  my  own  vanity,  my  own  was,  t^e  woman  she  might  become  ? 
sense  of  ihe  suitable,  my  own  individuality.        But  I  did  not  do  Joe  full  justice  then. 
I  took  off  all  my  pretty  things  and  repacked       I  honestly  thought,  and  I  confess  it  now 

them  in  my  trunk  with  a  sigh,  and  yielded  with  shame,  that  the  reason  why  he  wanted 

the  case>  with  despair,  wholly  to  Joe's  judg-  me  to  fascinate  his  grandfather  was  on  ao- 

Bient.  count  of  the  money.    Naturally  all  my  finer 

My  nut-brown  silk  wcmld  not  answer ;  it  sense  revolted  at  the  coarse  idea  of  dressing 

ms    '^too  much    trimmed."     My    black  and  acting  a  part,  totally  untrue  to  myself, 

*'  sounded  heavy  and  rich — if  only  it  did  not  jnst  to  buy  up  a  legacy, 
mstle."    My  white  muslin  **  had  too  much       I  had  a  grand  disdain  for  money  in  those 

foolery "   (that  meant   fluted-ruffles);    my  days.    I  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 

blue  organdy  *<made  me  look  too  young,"  want  it  sorely  then.    But  I  can't  say  I  feel 

my  black  grenadine  made  me  *Mook  too  quite  the  same  <* disdain"  now,  when  it 

old,"  (I  decided  that,)  and  in  short  nothing  comes  slowly  a^fl  only  by  the  sweat  of  the 

would  do.    So  we  both  grew  cross  and  said  brow. 

some  quick,  vexed  words — our  very  first       But  I  was  bom  without  those  eminent 

quarreL    And  then  I  repented  and  made  virtues  diplomacy  and  shrewdness,  though 
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my  ancestors  were  Yankeee,  and  in  my  heart  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered  a  broad- 
had  a  holier-than-thou  feeling  towards  poor  shouldered,  somewhat  bent  old  gentleman, 
Joe,  whom  I  wrongly  suspected  of  harbor-  with  gray  hair,  prominent  broad  brow  and 
ing  mercenary  thoughU.                    *  piercing  eyes.    He  looked  around  with  eager 

When  we  had  picked  our  way  through  gaze,  and  then  in  quick  ciisp  tone  said, 

the  dust  for  over  half  a  mile,  with  women  "  They  told    me  Joseph's  wife  was  ia 

and  children  and  even  men  dropping  their  here." 

work  to  stare  as  we  passed,  aud  at  length  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  shook  back  my 

reached  Aunt  Brower's  pretty  white  house,  curls,  and  facing  the  bewildered  old  maii 

the  sight  of  a  kitten  asleep  on  the  door-step  with  outstretched  but  trembling  hand,  and 

gave  me  such  a  home  feeling  that  I  dropped  heart  beating  tumultuously,  I  made  answer, 

my  dignified  crossness.'  **  I  am  Joseph's  wife,  grandfather." 

Aunt  Brower  I  found  delightful.    She  Can  I  ever  describe  the  look  that  passed 

was  unaffected,  refined,  intelligent  and  kind,  over  his  face  as  he  scanned  me  from  head  to 

with  a  frank,  cheery  way  that  made  me  feel  foot,  took  in  all  my  inches,  (how  painfully 

as  if  I  had  known  her  always.    She  even  let  was  I  aware  that  I  was  just  five  feet  I)  saw 

ta»  follow  her  into  her  neat  kitchen,  to  see  that  girlish  curled  hair,  the  useless  dunplod 

her  take  her  snowy  biscuit  from  the  oven  white  hands ;  saw  all  the  youthf uin  iss  I 

and  cut  into  slices  the  delicious  looking  would  fain  have  concealed, 

cake.    All  preparations  finished,  as  we  sat  It  was  not  scorn,  it  was  not  contempt,  and 

talking   of  Joe,  his    mother,  dead  many  it  was  yet  a  mingling  of  both  that  cut  me  to 

years,  and  of  myself,  aumt  exclaimed,  the  soul,  as  he  said  in  prolonged,  emphatic 

''But  you  don't  look  just  as  I  expected  tone, 

from  your  picture,  your  hair  is  In  curls  **You!    Why  you  ain't  grown  up  yet!" 

there.    And  I  thought  Joe  told  me  you  had  In  that  one  sentence  was  my  doom.    My 

natural  curls."  hopes  for  Joe's  sake,  my  good  intentions,  all 

I  laughed  and  explained  the  matter.  struck  down  at  one  fell  swoop. 

''  Joe  is  a  dear  old  simpleton  "  she  said,  I  ludicrously  thought  even  then,  appalled 
and  forthwith  took  off  the  net  and  tumbled  as  I  was  at  this  stony  verdict^  that  I  mighk 
my  curls  all  down  about  me.  And  when  I  after  all  just  as  well  have  worn  my  gray 
had  fastened  them  up  again  over  a  comb  as  silk.  And  yet  my  heart  was  aching  pain- 
I  always  wore  them,  if  1  did  feel  a  little  less  fully  for  Joe  for  the  actual  damage  I  saw 
like  the  salt  of  tlie  earth  I  certainly  felt  then  I  had  done  him  in  being  his  wife- 
more  like  myself,  and  was  speedily  com-  I  being  just  what  I  was. 
forted  when  she  assured  me  that  her  dear  In  vain  came  Joe,  brisk  and  bnstling, 
old  father  would  not  know  whether  my  hair  eager  to  make  the  introductions.  His  fut- 
was  curled  or  cropped.  ore  was  settled  before  he  arrived. 

**  Anyway,"  she  added,  "  don't  let  foolish  Taking  my  cold  hand  up  in  his,  he  said 

Joe  persuade  you  to  be  other  than  your  own  in  his  own  honest  frank  way,  **  miat  do  yoa 

self.    We  must  live  our  own  lives,  and  can  think  of  my  little  wife,  grandfather?" 

only  ti^y  do  that  by  being  ourselves."  **  Well,"  he  answered,  very  slowly,  those 

Then,  as  her  children  Lulu  and  Carl  came  sharp  eyes  still  intent  upon  my  face,  which 

shyly  in  to  see  their  new  cousin,  she  kissed  I  know  had  grown  white,  for  chills  were 

me  and  saying  something  about  the  tea-  creeping  up  and  down  my  spine,  **  I  s'pbee 

table  left  me.  you  think  she 's  about  right,  but  she  dont 

The  children  had   an  lilustraied    News  look  as  if  she  could  do  much." 

which  we  sat  down  together  to  enjoy,  I  on  a  I  did  not  comprehend  the  full  import  of 

low  stool  and  one  of  them  on  either  side,  that  word  ''  do  "  in  those  days.    It  was  be> 

When — oh  fate,  to  think  how  much  hung  fore  poverty  came  in  the  guise  of  a  foe  and 

on  that  one  scene !  to  think  how  much  taller  proved  a  friend — a  friend  who,  in  teaching 

I  should  have  appeared  if  I  had  been  sitting  me  the  value  of  constant  work  for  oonstant 

up  straight  on  that  stiff  hair-cloth  sofa ! —  heart-ache,  lifted  me  out  of  the  sea  of  do- 
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spair  into  which  death  and  disaster  had  enough  not  to  put  it  in  words.    Only  once 

swept  me.  he  unawares  betrayed  himself.    That  night 

But   my   practical  husband   understood  as  I  was  brushing  out  my  curls,  he  asked 

what  his  grandfather  meant  by  **  do,**  and  somewhat  sharply,  <<  what  ever  made  you 

visions  of  huge  dinners  for  farm  hands,  of  let  your  hair  all  down  in  that  baby  fashion 

shirts  by  dozens  to  be  made,  of  brooms  and  again  this  afternoon  ?  ** 
mops  and   chums  and  pounds  of  butter       And  when  I  explained  that  his  aunt  did  it, 
ready  for  market,  must  have  flown  through        "  All  the  better  for  her  children !  **  he 

his  brain,  for  he  flashed  a  deep  red  and  murmured,  so  low  he  thought  I  did  not  hear, 
stammered  incoherently,  and  then  gaining       I  made  all  the  amends  I  could  by  extra 

self-possession  managed  to  say,  sweetness    and  gentleness  to   Joe,  so  he 

"  Why,  she  knows  how  to  do  all  sorts  of  should  not  be  too  sorry  he  had  ever  seen 

things,  don't  you  Cora?"    I  nodded  assent,  me,  and  I  bought  a  cookery  book  on  our 

thinking  of  the  jelly-cake  and  the  whipped-  way  home  and  learned  a  dozen  receipts  by 

cream  I  had  made  ^*  aU  alone  ''  several  times,  heart,  so  I  should  know  how  to  **  do  things ; " 

"  Why,  when  you  oome  to  make  us  a  visit  and,  most  sincere  and  severe  sacrifice  of  all, 

in  our  own  house,  grandfather,  you  11  see  (of  which  I  don't  think  it  ever  entered  Jcy's 

what  a  capital  housekeeper  she  is !    *  Not  head  to  see  the  motive,)  I  banished  all  my 

very  strong?'    Why,  yes  you  are,  aren't  offending  curls,  put  them  with  a  sense  of 

you  Cora  ?  as  strong  as — as —  "  martyrdom  under  a  net,  and  resolved  hence- 

I  hurried  to  say,  <'  Yes  indeed,"  inwardly  forth  "  to  be  a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  common- 
praying  I  might  never  **  keep  house  "  if  that  sense  woman.** 

grandfather  had   to  visit  us ;  while  clear       The  curls  did  not  appear  again  until  some 

down  in  my  soul  I  had  a  thought  that  if  this  four  years  later,  when  precious  baby  fingers 

was  a  self-made  man,  I  much  preferred  one  puUed  them  out  in  wild  disorder,  and  I  let 

that  God  had  made.  them  once  more  stray  over  my  shoulders. 

Happily,  Joe  did  not  know  my  thoughts ;  until  one  summer  morning  when  the  blue 
and  before  he  had  even  had  a  chance  to  see  eyes  had  closed  forever.  Then  I  gathered 
how  white  and  nervous  I  was,  tea  was  an-  them  back,  never  more  to  reappear ;  putting 
nounced.  It  must  have  been  an  elegant  af-  away  with  them  much  of  youth  and  happi- 
fair,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  ness. 
eating  bread  or  cream-cake.  I  only  remem- 
bered drinking  two  cups  of  strong  coffee,  I  never  saw  Joe's  grandfather  again.  He 
and  wishing  I  were  dead,  or  had  never  left  never  came  to  see  *<  what  a  good  housekeeper 
my  mother  to  come  to  Indiana  and  ruin  Cora  was."  Not  many  years  after  my  first- 
Joseph's  prospects.  bom  left  me— and  just  before  disaster  had 

I  knew  when  grandfather  left  directly  overtaken  and  laid  us  waste,  and  I,  with  a 

after  tea,  t^t  he  would  never  care  to  see  me  little  infant  in  my  arms,  had  to  learn  what 

again ;  that  he  would  feel  Joe  had  "  thrown  it  was  to  **do,"  in  order  that  the  wolf  might 

himself  away  on  a  useless  white-faced  doll,  be  kept  from  our  door — Grandfather  Swift 

and  must  bectr  the  consequences.'*    And  it  died,  leaving  his  money  to  this  one  atfd  that, 

it  was  all  my  fault !  but  nothing  to  Joe ! 

Joe  unconsciously  showed  that  he  was       If  I  had  only  never  gone  to  Patagonia  1 
disappointed,    though    he    was    generous  Caroline  Camwell  Wright. 
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T  is  a  matter  of  no  great  wonder  that  through  the  same  spectacles  as  the  writer. 
so  many  people  are  growing  tired  of  After  referring  to  those  who  remained  nen- 
popular  **  reform/'  and  **  reform  move-  tral  at  the  beginning  of  our  late  civil  war, 
ments."  The  reason  is,  I  believe, — and  he  says : 
this  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  what  '^  Yet  here  in  Connecticut  is  as  intense 
is  termed  temperance  reform — that  many  of  a  conflict  between  sharp  antagonisms,  witli 
the  methods  followed  are  exceedingly  bad,  the  church  and  the  school  and  tie  family  on 
and  that  a  great  host  of  the  advocates  of  one  side,  and  the  gin-mills  on  the  other, 
temperate  living  are  or  have  been  them-  where  life  and  death,  the  weal  of  the  state, 
selves  prominent  in  vicious  practices,  and  and  the  doom  of  myriad  souls  are  pending 
have  obviously  assxmied  the  rdle  of  moral  in  the  issue;  and  plenty  of  people  who 
teachers  more  for  personal  ends  than  for  the  dream  that  they  are  Christians  manifest  as 
public  good.  Hence  the  very  name  of  "  re-  much  indifference.  They  attend  no  temper- 
former  *'  has  become  associated  in  the  pub-  ance  meetings,  take  no  temperance  paper, 
lie  mind  with  the  taint  of  hypocrisy  and  contribute  to  no  temperance  fund  or  agency, 
cant.  The 'advocate  of  temperance  who  is  and  have  not  courage  to  vote  against  their 
honest  in  his  motives  and  method  has  noth-  enemy  when  they  can.  Each  is  intent  on 
ing  to  fear  from,  but  much  to  rejoice  in,  his  own  little  selfish  plan,  prays  his  own 
an  exposure  of  the  shams  that  hinder  the  selfish  prayers,  *  eats  his  morsel  by  himself 
growth  of  the  temperance  cause.  It  is  far  alone '  and  strengthens  the  hand  of  the 
from  my  thought  or  intention  to  sneer  at  wicked,  that  he  should  not  turn  from  his  evil 
earnest  labor  in  any  field  *'  ripe  for  the  way,  by  pi-omising  him  no  trouble." 
harvest."  Instead  of  animadverting  upon  Now  this  I  submit  to  be  nonsense,  and 
a  system  that  will  cleanse  and  purify,  I  am  a  perversion  of  facts.  A  man  may  be 
most  zealously  in  favor  of  it,  but  first  let  thoroughly  temperate,  an  honest,  conscien- 
us  see  that  our  instrumental  system  itself  tious  worker  in  the  vineyard,  and  yet "  not 
is  cleansed  and  pui'ified.  attend  a  temperance  meeting  or  take  a  tem- 

The  cause  of  temperance  is  cursed  and  perance  paper." 
hampered  by  more  pernicious  methods  than  Leonard  Woolsey  Baoon,  whose  sound  tem- 
almost  any  other  popular  movement  because  perance  principles  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
the  opportunities  are  greater,  as  the  evil  it  even  by  the  writer  of  the  above,  says  that 
combats  is  more  universally  felt.  "  those  who  bring  forth  adverse  allegations 
The  first  one  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  to  temperance  claims"  deserve  to  be  met 
very  bad  habit  indulged  in  by  too  many  with  respectful  argument,  and  not   with 
temperance  people  of  calliug  hard  names,  abusive  talk.    Impassioned  rhetoric  and  ex- 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  zealous  advo-  aggerated  similes  are  reactionary  in  their 
cates  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  effects.    A  perversion  of  the  facts  on  one 
the  world,  not  officers  of  temperance  organ-  side  of  a  question  is  scarcely  a  proof  of  the 
izations,  not  prohibitionists,  not  even  wearers  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  on  the  other  side, 
of  the  blue  ribbon,  who  are  yet  religious.  By  remembering  temperance  in  advocating 
God-fearing  and   Grod-honoring  men    and  temperance,  we  may  steer  clear  of  a  great 
women.    These  are  not  to  be  induced  to  many  shoals  and  the  sooner  reach  the  still 
join  the  temperance  army  by  vituperation  waters  of  the  desired  "haven  where  we 
and  abuse,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  meth-  would  be."    No  man  is  reclaimed  from  a 
ods  of  a  great  number  of  temperance  speak-  life  of  vice  by  denunciation  and  contempt, 
ers  and  writers.    The  following  quotation  We  must  remember  to  forgive  and  encour- 
f  rom  a  temperance  paper  is  a  very  mild  age  the  sinner  while  reproving  and  frowning 
specimen  of  the  attacks  made  upon  men  upon  the  sin. 
who   refuse  to    look   upon    intemperance  Another  false  method  indulged  in,  al- 
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though  not  as  frequently  as  the  one  just  or  dui^ess,  are  declared  not  binding  by  a  uni- 
mentioned,  is  the  practice  of  re-signing  the  versal  law  of  man.  If  a  cause  is  founded 
pledge  ad  infinilum,  by  men  and  women  upon  truth,  it  can  well  do  away  with  such 
who  are  well-known  as  teetotalers,  for  the  petty  shams  to  ensnare  followers.  No  army 
**  example  **  it  may  set  to  those  who  are  not.  is  ever  much  benefited  by  the  recruits  who 
I  question  the  propriety  of  this  on  the  are  kidnapped  into  its  service,  and  no  band 
gi-ouud  that  it  is  both  immoral  and  unwLie.  of  workers  are  ever  greatly  strengthened  by 
Immoral  because  it  is  acting  a  lie ;  unwise  those  who  are  unfairly  or  forcibly  made  to 
because  it  has  a  reactionary  influence,  pre-  take  its  oath  of  allegiance. 
Tenting  what  it  is  meant  to  incite.  It  is  a  The  greatest  sham,  however,  of  the  tern- 
solemn  act  to  sign  a  promise  that  will  affect  perance  movement  as  it  is  to-day  conducted 
all  of  one's  future  life.  When  it  i$  done,  in  many  places,  is  the  self-styled  **  lecturer.** 
the  obvious  inference  is  that  it  has  not  been  I  refer  now,  not  of  course  to  reputable 
done  before,  and  that  there  will  be  no  ne-  speakers  whose  abilities  are  acknowledged, 
oessity  for  it  to  be  repeated ;  hence  its  con-  and  their  works  approved,  but  to  the  host  of 
stant  repetition  gives  it  a  farcical  appearance  mushroom  "  orators  "  who  have  flooded  the 
to  lookers-on,  whatever  the  motive  of  its  country  during  the  past  few  years,  many  of 
inspiration  may  be.  It  is  a  false  appeal,  them  reformed  drunkards  or  rumsellers,  at 
and  the  managers  of  Gospel  Temperance  least  so  labelled  in  the  flaming  posters  that 
societies  will  be  loathe  to  admit  that  theirs  announce  them.  To  listen  to  many  of  them, 
is  the  Jesuitical  motto,  '*  the  end  sancti-  and  believe  their  statements,  one  must  log- 
fies  the  means."  It  is  too  palpable.  In-  ically  infer  that  they  are  fitter  subjects  for 
stead  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  it  must  ex-  some  reformatoi-y  than  the  lecture  platform, 
cite  disgust.  Thinking  men  who  are  not  They  draw  pictures  of  crimes  and  immoral- 
teetotalers  are  not  all  devoid  of  morality,  or  ity  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  that 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things^  turned  in  another  direction  would  go  far 
and  they  will  be  quick  to  argue  that  a  sys-  toward  making  their  mark  as  contributors 
tern  which  admits  of  false  methods  and  clap-  to  certain  weekly  story-papers ;  the  viler 
trap  inducements  is  not  a  desirable  nursing  they  make  themselves  out  to  be,  the  louder 
school  for  morals  and  religion.  in  general  are  the  hallelujahs  from  good,  de- 
Still  another  weak  place  in  the  present  luded  people,  rejoicing  at  the  brands  plucked 
temperance  system,  is  the  means  taken  to  from  the  burning.  It  seems  only  necessary, 
induce  very  young  children  to  "  sign  the  since  the  reformation  and  successful  career 
pledge ; "  many  of  them  at  an  age  when  all  of  John  B.  Gough  for  every  man  who  wishes 
they  caa  appreciate  of  the  act  is  the  eclat  lot  popular  notoriety,  full  pockets,  and  the 
they  create  and  the  ribbon  fluttering  from  sympathy  of  kind-hearted  people,  to  con- 
their  breasts.  I  esteem  this  to  be  utterly  jure  up  or  draw  from  experience  a  story  of 
wrong  in  principle.  It  is  claimed  that  chil-  degradation  caused  by  drink,  and  deliver 
dren  thus  started  in  the  right  direction  will  the  same  at  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  a  night 
generally  grow  up  to  be  temperate  men  and  and  expenses  in  the  interest  of  temperance 
women.  Do  the  facts  warrant  such  an  as-  reform ;  while  the  extreme  weakness,  of ten- 
somption  ?  Most  young  people  attaining  times,  of  their  argument,  and  their  license 
years  of  discretion  hold  themselves  not  re-  of  gi-ammatical  construction  are  a  standing 
sponsible  for  such  a  pre-emption  of  their  monument  to  either  the  good  nature  or  cre- 
individuality,  and  unhesitatingly  break  a  dulity  of  their  audiences.  Like  the  vaga- 
pledge  they  never  had  the  option  of  refus-  bonds  of  olden  time,  they  catch  up  a  basket 
ing.  I  by  no  means  indorse  such  action  on  and  wander  through  the  fields  after  the  true 
their  part,  but  the  fact  remains, — whether  harvester,  gleaning  and  stealing  as  chance 
it  is  the  result  of  a  divine  instinct  implanted  offers ;  their  object,  not  honest  effort  for 
in  the  human  mind  I  do  not  care  to  argue, —  honest  fruits,  but  the  dishonest  appropria- 
that  promises  extorted  from  those  incompe-  ation  of  that  for  which  others  have  toiled ; 
tent  to  make  them,  by  reason  of  tender  age  not  seeking  the  public  good,  but  using  it  as 
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a  bait  to  draw  in  tlie  public  loaves  and  of  genuineness  upon  it,  and  avoid  sensatioQ- 

fisbes.    Veiy  many  witb such  bistorieeare  alists;  for   tbere  is  a  ''rink"  tempennoe 

tbe  moutb-pieces  of  temperance  reform  to-  akin  to  tbe  *^  rink  religion  "  referred  to  in 

day.    Tbey  tell  a  piteous  story  and  are  at  an  earlier  number  of  tbis  magazine.    TTe 

once   received,    fed   and  clad,  by  bonest  must   use  more  judgment,  more  caution, 

tbongb  misguided  people,  wbo  forget  tbat  more  prudence,  more  worldliness  if  you  will, 

tbere  is  intemperance  in  tbe  means  and  Ian-  in  tbe  selection  of  means  and  instromenU 

guage  of  reform,  as  well  as  in  tbe  use  of  for  tbis  work.    We  need  to  tbrow  off  eveiy 

strong  drink.    Sucb  exbibitions  briug  tbe  vestige  of  sbam  metbod  and  frown  down 

cause  of  temperance  reform  into  disrepute,  every  approacb  to  clap-trap.    Signing  the 

More  tban  once  bave  tbese  sbaoi  reformers  pledge  does  not  make  a  temperance  man  or 

been  exposed  by  tbe  newspaper  press,  and  woman ;  it  is  only  a  single  step  in  tbe  road 

every  sucb  exposure  is  a  knock-down  blow  to  tbat  end.    We  must  care  for  and  nouiiish 

to  the  monument  so  dear  to  tbe  bearts  of  tbe  babes  before  tbey  will  grow  to  youth 

all  friends  of  religion  and  morality.    Wby  and  manbood.    It  migbt  not  be  a  bad  idea 

sbould  a  man,  merely  because  be  calls  bim-  to  conserve  a  little  of  tbe  material  we  bave 

self  a  **  temperance  lecturer^"  be  received  at  band  before  evangelizing  abroad, 
witb  open  arms  into  families  wbo  know        We  need  fewer  reformers  and  more  re- 

nothing  of  bis  character  or  antecedents,  and  form,  less  of  the  shadow  of  good  things  and 

judge  bis  motives  only  by  the  utterances  of  more  of  the  substance,  a  cessation  in  the 

bis  own  ready  tongue?    Wby  will  temper-  flow  of  words  and  a  healthy  running  stream 

ance  people  idlow  themselves  to  be  so  shame-  of  deeds.    Let  us  put  forth  effort  not  bo 

fully  imposed  upon,  and  their  reforming  ef-  much  in  conventions  and  strings  of  resoln- 

forts  so  far  neutralized,  because  a  man  pre-  tions,  as  in  tbe  earnest,  persistent  work  of 

sents  himself  to  them  with  a  *'  pledge  **  in  individuals.    Honest  advocates  of  pure  t»> 

bis  pocket  and  a  tale  of  crime  and  degrada-  {orm  are  very  much  needed,  but  not  somndi 

tion  upon  his  lips  ?    Why  will  temperance  as  orators  upon  the  platform  or  otherwise 

societies  co-operate  with  and  legalize  tbe  in   public   life,   Mrs.  Jellybys,  who  **&( 

words  and  actions  of  every  ranter  who  offers  their  fine  eyes  on  Africa  "  and  leave  the  do- 

bimself  to  them  and  thrusts  his  services  mestic  hearth  unswept,  as  in  the  work  of 

upon  them  ?  men  and  women  in  their  own  homes,  about 

Let  us  in  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  temper*  their  own  duties,  in  their  proper  spheres, 
ance  discard  all  aid  tbat  has  not  the  stamp  Beverley  Ellison  Warner. 
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OME  sort  of  record  of  Congressional  named  Lloyd,  who  did  much  useful  woik* 
proceedings  has  been  kept  since  the  Kennedy,  in  his  life  of  Patrick  Heniy,  de- 
first  debates  in  tbe  convention,  notes  scribes  another  reporter  named  Robinson 
having  been  taken  by  Madison  and  wbo  was  similarly  engaged  in  recording  the 
others  and  subsequently  published.  Presi-  proceedings  of  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
dent  John  Adams  especially  interested  him-  tbe  present  century.  No  systematie  at^ 
self  in  tbis  work  of  securing  an  official  rec-  tempt  was  made,  however,  at  this  period  in 
ord  of  tbe  initial  legislative  proceedings  of  our  history  to  give  a  full  and  accurate 
our  government,  the  great  importance  of  report  The  persons  engaged  for  tbe  piu^ 
which  will  be  readily  recognized.  But  the  pose  contented  themselves  with  a  "sketch," 
incompleteness  of  such  amateur  journals  in-  as  it  is  called  in  stenographers'  parlance, 
dttoed  Jefferson,  while  tbe  Congress  yet  held  more  or  less  full,  something  after  the  model 
its  sessions  at  Philadelphia,  to  procure  the  of  tbe  condensations-  now  sent  from  Wash- 
services  of  a  short-hand  writer  from  London  ingrton  by  the  press  associations. 
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Hie  importance  of  good  reports  was  early  the  centaiy  the  reports,  as  I  have  said,  be- 

felt,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  came  full  and  satisfactory.    Up  to  this  time 

botii  houses  of  Congress  appointed  commit-  the  stenographers  used  their  discretion  in  a 

tees  to  study  the  matter  and  report  upon  its  measure,  and  members  were  liable  to  find, 

feasibility.    Their  deliberations,  it  would  to  their  rage  and  chagrin,  that  their  elo- 

seem,  took  practical  shape  in  the  awarding  quent  harangue  of  the  evening  previous  was 

of  a  contract  in  1810  to  Mr.  Gailes,  who  given  in  some  such  succinct  form  as  tiiis : 

waste  furnish  in  the  National  Intelligencer  The  debate  was  further  indulged  in  by  Mr. 

a  faithful  report  of  the  debates,  though  still  Smith  of  Fodunk  and  Mr.  Slote  of  Cohosh, 

not  verbatim;  a  work  which  was  supple-  Such  short-hand  reporting  was  altogether 

menled  by  the  Annals  of  Debates  in  which  too  short,  and  a  reformation  was  deemed 

the  proceedings  were,  more  at  leisure,  given  imperatively  necessary.    Mr.  Bives  had  at 

with  greater  fullness  and  accuracy.  first  great  difficulty  in  getting  competent 

In  1840  the  Senate  began  to  seriously  agi-  men.  The  old  style  reporter  was  apt  to  be 
tato  the  subject  of  full  reports  of  debates,  a  sufficiently  able  stenographer,  but  had  ao- 
and  in  1845  a  Mr.'  Hudson  was  given  a  con-  quired  indolent  and  aristocratio  habits  and 
tract  to  secure  such  a  record.  But  his  per^  was  disinclined  to  pay  a  speaker  the  com- 
fonnanoe  of  the  duty  was  unsatisfactory  pliment  of  a  faithful  report  without  an  ex- 
aad  the  contract  was  eventually  annulled,  tra  and  special  fee.  Moreover  the  chanus 
A  new  agreement  was  then  entered  into  ter  of  some  of  the  debates  in  the  House 
with  the  two  rival  local  newspapers,  the  In-  demands,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  talents 
telligenoer  and  Union,  each  of  which  sent  a  of  a  rare  and  high  order  in  the  reporter  who 
set  of  short-hand  reporters  to  the  Senate  to  undertakes  to  give  an  accurate  record.  But 
take  down  tbe  debates  verbatim.  Since  all  difficulties  gradually  disappeared  before 
that  time,  or  we  will  say  from  1850,  the  pro-  perseverance,  until  now  it  is  not  too  much 
eeedii^  of  the  United  States  Senate  have  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  our  national 
been  preserved  with  a  satisfactory  degrse  of  legislature  are  transcribed  with  photograph- 
aeeuracy,  though,  of  course,  the  service  has  ic  accuracy,  and  that  our  system  of  report- 
improved  with  experience  and  better  faoili-  ing  is  the  best  and  the  model  system  in  the 
ties  and  systems  of  r^)orting.  world. 

In  1887  the  Congressional  Globe  began  The  work  in  the  Senate  is  comparatively 
its  sketches  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  simple.  Senators,  by  the  usage  of  their 
Representatives.  Mr.  Rives,  the  publisher,  chamber,  are  not  limited  by  time  allowance 
st  first  found  his  compensation  in  the  deliv-  in  debate,  and  hence  may  address  the  cham- 
ery  to  members  of  a  large  number  of  copies  ber  with  whatever  deliberation  they  please, 
each  for  their  own  and  their  constituents'  Then  with  the  advance  of  years  and  experi- 
use.  This  method  was  subsequently  changed  ence  in  forensic  oratory  the  senators  natu- 
to  the  contract  system  under  which  Mr.  rally  acquire  more  leisurely  habits  of  deliv- 
Rives  supplied  the  House  with  a  stipulated  ery.  Again,  the  debates  in  the  Senate  ai% 
number  of  copies  of  the  Globe,  being  re-  generally  prepared  with  greater  care  and 
sponsible  for  the  reports  of  transactions  in  are  superior  productions,  from  a  logical  and 
the  House,  but  copying  the  reports  of  the  rhetorical  standpoint,  and  such  considera- 
Senate  proceedings  from  the  files  of  the  Un*  tions  as  these  are  important  to  the  short- 
ion  and  Intelligencer.  In  1850,  however,  hand  reporter.  For  to  a  certain  extent  he 
]  [r«  Rives  secured  the  contract  for  report-  must  be  not  only  the  reporter  but  the  editor. 
i  ig  the  proceedings  of  both  bodies,  and  their  Very  few  off  hand  speeches  would  bear  pre- 
1  ransactions  appeared  in  the  Globe  until  sentation  in  cold  type  in  the  exact  form  in 
1  bat  publication  gave  place  to  the  present  which  they  were  delivered.  Slips  in  gnun- 
/ongressional  Record,  published  under  au-  mar,  verbal  redimdancies,  inaccurate  quota- 
V)rity  of  Congress,  by  an  appropriation,  by  tions.  disjointed  and  interjectional  phrases 

re  public  printer.  and  many  blemishes  of  different  kinds  must 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  be  pruned  before  the  manuscript  is  leady 
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for   type.    The   good  short-hand  reporter  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  morniug.    Veiy 

identifies  hiinself  with  the  speaker,  and  the  of  ten,  under  a  traditional  privilege,  a  mem- 

reoord  transmits  the  oration  as  it  came  from  ber  *'  withholds  "  his  speech  a  day  or  more 

his  mind  rather  than  his  lips.    It  is  need-  for  revision — a  process  which  it  sometimes 

less  to  explain,  under  such  circumstances,  sadly  needs — ^but  the  speech,  if  delivered,  is 

that  the  more  lucid  the  thought  and  correct  reported  and  i-eady  for  publication,  so  far  as 

and  natural  the  diction,  the  easier  the  re-  the  stenographers  are  concerned,  within  an 

porter's  task.  hour  or  two  after  he  has  finished. 

The  corps  of  stenographers  in  the  Senate  For  many  years  it  was  thought  a  task  be- 
at present  numbers  five,  of  whom  Mr.  D.  F.  yond  the  powers  of  finite  man  to  report  the 
Murphy  is  chief.    Ue  has  reported  for  that  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
body  since  1848  and  is  one  of  the  most  com-  tives  verbatim.    The  recording  angel  pos- 
petent  stenographers  iu  the  craft.    The  regu-  sibly  might  be  able  to  catcli  every  idle  word 
lations  governing  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  make  a  full  report  of  the  confused  and 
staff  are  similar  to  those  in  the  House,  but  disorderly  proceedings,  but  the  more  limited 
simpler,  and  may  be  described  with  them,  powers  and  facilities  of  human  kind  were 
In  Uie  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  John  deemed  inadequate.    To  realise  the  difficol- 
J.  McElhone  is  chief  stenographer,  being  as-  ties  of  the  undertaking  let  us  consider  more 
sisted  by  four  others.    The  proceedings  be-  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  con- 
gin  at  noon,  with  prayer  by  the  chaplain  ditious  of  ability  required  in  the  rq)orier. 
and  the  reading  of  the  clerk's  journal  of  the  One  great  underlying  neoessity  to  gpod 
preceding  day — the  latter  a  superfluous  for-  reporting  either  short- hand  or  long^iand  ia 
mality  now  that  reporting  and  printing  have  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with  the  mat- 
reached  such  completeness.    Then  begin  the  ter  under  discmssion.    Those  who  have  had 
routine  proceedings  under  the  rules  aud  the  the  least  experience  know  how  much  easier 
repoi-ters  go  to  work,  taking  a  regular  tuin.  it  is  to  report  where  the  subject  is  uuder- 
The  first  man  writes  until  he  has  notes  for  stood  than  when  everything  is  dark  and 
what  in  his  judgment  will  make,  when  writ-  blind.    And  especially  true  is  this  when  the 
ten  out  in  longhand  manuscript,  sufficient  dificuasiou  is  at  all  tediuical  iu  its  nature, 
to  furnish  matter  for  a  colunm  in  the  Rec-  The  first  thing,  then,  with  which  the  official 
ord.    He  then  stops,  after  seeing  that  the  reporter  must  familiaiize  himself  is   the 
next  in  turn  is  ready  to  take  up  the  work  rules  of  the  House;  and  these  under  the 
without  a  hiatus,  and  retii'es  to  an  ante-  present  code — now  to  be  reformed — are  he- 
room,  where  he  dictates  his  notes  to  an  wildeiiug,  contradictory,  involved  and  often 
amanuensis.     Returning  to  the  stenogra-  absurd.    To  master  these  rules,  so  as  to  be 
phers'  desk,  under  the  speaker's  and  clerk's  able  to  understand  the  sudden  transitions  of 
desks,  he  waits  his  turn,  takes  his  quota  of  business  and  to  intelligently  follow  the  num- 
notes  and  again  retires  to  the  ante-room  to  berless  dh»putes  involving  the  construction 
dictate.    When  this  is  finished  he  takes  the  of  the  rules,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  tiy- 
manuscript  copy  of  his  preceding  notes,  re-  ing  duties  of  the  reporter.    Another  qualifi- 
vises  it  and  then  hands  it  to  the  printer's  cation  is  a  working  knowledge  of  the  law, 
messenger  who  is  waiting.    It  is  expected  for  many  of  the  debates  turn  on  legal  subtle- 
that  this  first  parcel  of  copy  shall  be  in  the  ties  whose  meaning  the  uuinstructed  re- 
printer's  hands  at    half-past  one   o'clock,  porter  could  not  immediately  catch  with 
The  House  is  the  more  loquaoious  of  the  exactitude.    Hence  the  reporter  if  not  a 
two  chambers,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the  Record  lawyer  must  be  familiar  with  the  principles 
looks  for  a  supply  of  copy.    And  to  such  and  phraseology  of  that  science.    Again, 
perfection  has  the  system  of  copying,  de-  the  efficient  reporter  must  le  more  or  less  a 
livery  and  composition  been  brought  that  scholar,  for  while  our  law-makers  do  not  in- 
the  Record  of  the  morning  is  sure  to  con-  dulge  in  classical  quotation  so  much  as  waa 
tain  reports  of  night  sessions  lasting  until  once  fashionable  they  are  still  fond  of  deoo- 
tbree,  four,  and  in  one  instance  at  least,  rating  their  speeches  with  the  literary '^spoils 
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of  tune."  Henoe  to  have  a  properly  recep-  the  session.  And  if  his  record  is  not  faith- 
tire  ear  which  will  enable  the  possessor  to  f  ul  he  will  be  very  apt  to  know  it  next  day, 
distinguish  accurately  and  immediately  the  for  although  the  proceedings  of  Congi^ss  are 
sounds  which  come  to  the  desk,  the  reporter  not  the  most  exciting  feature  of  the  day's 
should  be  familiar  with  standard  literature  news  to  the  general  reader,  we  may  be  cer- 
both  in  the  veruftcular  and  to  a  less  degi-ee  tain  that  there  is  one  man  who  reads  the 
iu  foreign  and  ancient  tongue.  It  will  thiis  official  report  of  yesterday's  proceedings 
be  seen  that  a  first  rate  reporter  of  debates  with  a  critical  attention,  and  that  is  the 
must  be  a  gentleman  of  unusual  gifts  and  person  whose  utterances  form  paat  of  those 
these  must  be  supplemented  by  a  long  prac-  proceedings.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  re* 
tical  experience.  We  can  also  see  why  one  porter's  work  passes  in  review  every  day  be- 
who  has  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily  in  fore  exacting  critics,  and  that  a  reputation 
this  delicate  and  exacting  duty,  and  whose  for  good  or  bad  work  is  speedily  acquired, 
private  life  is  such  as  to  command  respect  And  as  the  reporters  each  have  their  reputa- 
and  esteem,  should  be  admitted  to  the  con-  tion  among  members  so  members  are  known 
fidence  and  intimacy  of  the  men  responsible  as  good  or  bad,  hard  or  easy,  among  the  re- 
before  their  parties  and  their  country  for  porters.  As  I  have  said,  the  speaking  in  the 
the  character  of  the  proceedings  of  Con-  Senate  from  the  reporter's  stand-point  is  su- 
gress.  perior  in  that  it  is  more  deliberate,  orderly 
To  a  stranger  it  seems  simply  incredible  and  logical.  The  influence  of  a  change  of 
that  a  verbatim  report  can  be  taken  of  the  scene  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  man  like 
verbal  whirlwinds  which  visit  the  House  of  Senator  Beck  of  Kentucky,  who  is  an  exceed- 
Representatives  so  frequently.  One  mem-  iugly  rapid  and  impetuous  speaker,  and  who 
ber  nominally  has  the  floor,  but  a  dozen  or  in  the  House,  under  its  rules  of  time  limitSr 
twenty  other  members  are  on  their  feet  mak-  tion,  was  long  a  terror  to  reporters,  but 
ing  all  sorts  of  noises,  interrupting,  contra-  whose  speeches  are  now  comparatively  easy 
dieting,  apx)ealing  to  the  speaker,  interpo-  to  take  down.  Mr.  Conkling  is  a  very  slow 
lating  all  kinds  of  parliamentary  abuse,  speaker,  and  he,  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Blaine, 
nonsense  and  retort,  while  the  speaker  is  in  fact  all  the  principal  speakers  in  the 
adding  to  t^e  din  by  rapping  on  the  desk  Senate,  can  be  reported  without  extraordi- 
with  his  mallet  and  demanding  order.  In-  nary  pains  by  any  flrst-class  stenographer, 
articulate  shouts  of  approval  and  disapproval  Ex-Senator  Sargent  of  California  is  remem- 
contend  for  the  mastery.  Meanwhile  the  bered  by  the  reporters  as  one  of  the  most 
member  entitled  to  the  floor  is  sawing  the  difficult  men  they  ever  had  to  deal  with, 
air  and  beating  his  desk  in  dumb  show*  Mr.  Colfax  has  long  had  the  reputation  of 
But  the  reporter,  practiced  in  such  scenes  being  one  of  the  most  difficult  speakers  to 
and  knowing  what  they  mean,  who  are  mak-  follow.  In  the  House  he  spoke  very  rapidly 
mg  the  noise  and  what  they  are  making  it  and  discursively,  so  that  close  attention  and 
about,  catches  a  word  here  and  there,  sup-  great  facility  were  required  in  the  reporter, 
plies  broken  sentences,  makes  grammar  out  Mr.  Blackburn  of  Kentucky  speaks  very  rap- 
of  disjointed  phrases,  has  the  intelligence  idly,  his  delivery  reaching  at  times  two  hun- 
and  discretion  to  know  what  is  simply  the  dred  and  even  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
chaotic  accompaniment  to  be  ignored,  and  words  to  the  minute.  Mr.  Atkins  is  also  a 
which  the  stream  of  essential  melody  run-  very  rapid  speaker  and  bard  to  report.  Mr. 
ning  through  it  all  to  be  noted  and  preserved,  Garfield  speaks  clearly,  correctly,  logically 
and  thus,  with  the  help  of  an  occasional  as-  and  with  a  robust  amplitude  of  voice,  and 
sistance  from  his  fellow-reporters  and  the  is-  very  easily  reported ;  and  the  same  may 
recollection  of  the  combatants  themselves  be  said  of  Mr.  Hooker  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
with  regard  to  the  controversy  just  ended,  Frye  of  Maine,  Speaker  Randall  and  Mr. 
he  can  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Record  Hurd  of  Ohio. 

next  morning  a  repert  which  will  be  almost       The  official  record  of  the  debate  kept  by 

absolutely  correct  of  the  stormiest  scenes  of  the  reporters  of  the  two  houses  must  be 
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carefully  distinguished  from  the  reporters  communicate  by  telegraph  and  the  mailn 

in  the  employ  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  their  impressions  of  Congress  as  it  loob  to 

from  the  body  of  special   correspondents  an   interested   and    intelligent    spectator, 

who  are  sent  to  Washington  by  their  respect-  Very  few  of  them  attempt  to  compete  with 

ire  newspapers  to  watch  the  course  of  poll-  the  regular  news  organizations  in  giving  a 

tics.  The  reporters  for  the  Associated  Press  winning  account  of  the  routine  proceedings, 

have  equal  facilities  with  the  official  stenogra-  but  rather  take  it  for  granted  that  that  duty 

phers,  but  use  their  own  discretion  in  the  full-  is  promptly  and  efficiently  done  by  Uioee 

ness  with  which  they  report  the  proceedings,  whose  function  it  is,  and  confine  themselves 

having   regard   to   the   reputation  of  the  to  a  view  of  the  proceedings  from  a  local 

speaker,  and  the  importance  or  sensational  and  party  stand-point. 
character  of  his  remarks.  They  give,  that  is,        Thus  there  id  a  triple  record  made,  by 

a  full  sketch  of  the  proceedings,  such  as  con-  those  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  make  it,  of 

tented  the  earlier  Congresses  instead  of  the  the  transactions  of  Congress ;  first,  the  offi- 

f  oil  verbatim  report  now  required.  As  these  cial  verbatim  report  by  the  stenographers  in 

press  associations,  however,  supply  nevirspa-  the  employ  of  the  two  houses ;  second,  a 

pers  of  all  shades  of  politics,  the  summary  full  and  impartial  abstract  by  trained  re- 

g^ven  is  made  as  nearly  colorless  and  with  porters  employed  for  the  purpose  by  the 

as  little  partisan  or  sectional  bias  as  possi-  news  organizations ;  and  third,  a  running 

ble.    The  work  of  the  special  correspond-  diary  of  passing  events  written  by  witnesses, 

ents  who  are  assigned  acconunodation  in  representing  the  more  responsible  newspa- 

what  are  known  as  the  Reporters'  Galleries  pers  of  the  country ;  forming  abody  of  polit- 

is  rather  to  interpret  than  to  record  the  ical  literatnre,  full,  accurate  and  readable, 

daily  life  and  business  of  Congress.    They  which  will  furnish  abundant  and  reliable 

are  editors  of  their  respectire  newspapers  material  for  the  future  historian  of  oar 

whose  desks  are  at  Washington  and  who  times.  Henry  R,  EUioL 
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|£  went  up  to  Cambridge  partly  to  tive  real-estate,  this  criticism  did  not  affect 

rest  our  travel-tired  souls  in  its  peace  ns  much,  and  finding  us  determined,  he 

and  quiet,  partly  to  glance  at  the  graciously  came  over  to  our  side,  and  we 

state  of  higher  education  for  women  were  presently  burdened  with  ^reports'* 

as  reflected  there  in  Girton  College  and  and  **  statistics  "  and  <<  views,"  eveiything 

Newnham  HalL    But  when  I  mentioned  indeed  from  the  report  of  the  august  syndi- 

this  desire  to  our  hosty—himself  a  Cambridge  cateon  the  examination,  to  the  appeal  of 

man  and  an  enthusiast  for  its  colleges, — ^he  the  women  managing  Girton  College  for 

shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered  with  a  pecuniary  aid. 

purse  of  the  lip  that  meant  strong  disap*  But  to  begin  with  we  went  about  among 

proval,  the  colleges,  soothing  our  souls  with  the  all- 

^Girton?  Aht   That's  a  new  shop  that  pervading   greenness  and    quiet.     Eveiy- 

has  been  opened  there  last  year.    But  we  where  it  was  the  same ;  exquisitely  kept 

don't  call  it  a  college  you  know.    It 's  a  eo-  turf  in  the  gretkt  quadrangles,  ivy  clinging  to 

operative  concern.    A  college  must  be  en-  the  dark  walls,  hanging  gardens  brigfaten- 

dowed ;  so  endowed  that  it  will  be  self*  ing  every  window  with  touches  of  blue  and 

supporting  if  not  a  student  comes  to  it  for  scarlet.    Everywhere  the  eternal  freshness 

twenty  years."  of  nature  contrasted  with  the  time-worn 

Just  from  a  fresh-water  college  whose  works  of  man,  and  a  sense  of  home  brought 

chief  endowment  was  hope  and  unproduo-  into  it  all  by  the  clinging  ferns  and  flowers. 
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And  back  of  the  courts  and  colleges  again,  mathematical  library,  a  bequest  to  the  col- 
beautiful  green  spaces,  long  avenues  of  lege,  is  in  a  room  by  itself.  The  prayer- 
chestnut,  and  the  placid  riyer  arched  by  room  is  small,  the  class-rooms  smaller,  and 
carious  bridges  and  shadowed  by  willows  we  saw  no  parlors  or  reception  rooms,  though 
and  water-elms, — a  haunt  of  peace  and  rest,  there  must  have  been  some.  A  mistress  re- 
a  cloistral  seclusion  full  of  poetry  and  touch-  sides  in  the  building  to  have  general  charge 
ing  the  imagination  at  every  step  by  its  of  the  students,  and  a  matron  and  corps  of 
noble  memories.  We  saw  the  stately  tliu-  servants  provide  for  them  the  five  meals  a 
ing-halls  with  their  carved  roofs ;  and  the  day  necessary  to  their  happiness.  It  is  an 
beautiful  library  of  Trinity  College  rich  expensive  plan,  £100  a  year  being  required 
with  carvings  of  Grinliug  Gibbons,  wreaths  for  the  three  terms  of  eight  weeks  each ; 
of  all  lovely  fruits  and  flowers  cut  in  light  and  beside,  for  their  lectures  three  times  a 
lime  wood  against  a  background  of  Nor-  week,  they  must  have  carriages  to  Cam- 
way  oak ;  filled  to  its  doors  with  busts  and  bridge. 

portnuts  of  noted  Cambridge  men,  and  rare        Girton  College,  as  a  plan,  began  in  1869, 
books.    We  looked  at  Newton's  sun-dial,  at  Uitchin,  midway  between  London  and 
and  the  mulberry  tree  planted  by  Erasmus,  Cambridge,  Madam  Bodichon  and  Miss  £m- 
and  Addison's  walk,  and  the  window  of  ily  Davies  being  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Milton's  room, — ^these  last  by  moonlight,  idea.    After  four  years,  deeming  the  experi* 
We  kept  up  a  bewildered  mentioning  of  ment  a  success,  it  was  removed  to  its  presisut 
Barrow,  Milton,  Byron,  Tennyson,  Whewell  location.    Land  was  bought  in  the  parish  of 
and  many  more  who  once  studied  here.    We  Girton  adjoining  Cambridge,  and  the  build- 
tried  to  take  in  the  spirit  of  the  place,  its  ing  erected.    It  is  said  to  have  cost  £22,000 
antiquity  and  its  venerable  peace.  and,  though  the  receipts  pay  its  current  ez- 
When,  after  two  days  so  spent,  we  drove  penses,  there  is  a  debt  which  can  only  be 
oat  to  Girton   College,  the  contrast  was  paid  by  contributions.    Opening  in  1869 
at  first  very  depressing.    After  the  stately  with  six  students,    Gii*ton  now    numbers 
architecture  of  King's  and  St.  John's,  its  about  fifty.    The  instruction  is  for  the  most 
simple  proportions  and    almost   common-  part  given  by  professors  and  tutors  of  Cam- 
place  appearance  were  disappointing.    It  is  bridge  University,  and  is  of  course,  of  the 
a  plain,  substantial  building  of  red  brick,  of  highest  order.    It  is  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
three  low  stories,  set  down  in  a  pleasant  but,  classes  being  small,  questions  may  be 
rural  landscape  and  already  with  ivy  be-  asked  and  individual  help  given, 
ginning  to  creep  about  it.    It  is  intended        The  next  morning  we  threaded  the  maze 
eventually  to  cover  four  sides  of  a  quad-  of  ooUeges  to  Newnham  Hall.     Architect- 
nuQgle,  building  side  after  side  as  required  urally  it  is  plainer  and  more  commonplace 
and  as  money  can  be  raised.    Inside,  every-  than  Girton,  a  high,  staring  brick  build- 
thing  is  as  plain  as  possible  but  tastefuL  ing  set  down  in  a  small  yard,  all  the  finish* 
The  wood  work  is  oiled  and  varnished  to  a  ings  of  the  simplest  description.     Stone 
deep  golden  brown,  the  walls  are  paJe  green  floors  in  the  halls  and  staircases,  a  single 
and  the  carpets  dark  blue  felt    Each  girl  room  for  each  girl,  with  the  usual  hooks  in 
has  two  tiny  rooms,  but  closets  are  repre-  •  the  comer  for  a  wardrobe ;  but  the  spirit 
sented  by  a  few  hooks  in  the  comer  with  a  of  taste  had  presided  over  tlie  painting, 
cartain  before  them.    Plain  fumiture  and  It  was  all  a  dark,  blue  green,  and  above 
Hj  the  most  needful  of  course,  but  the  the  high  wainscoting  the  paper  repeated  the 
w  ceilings,  the  cozy  fire-places,  the  careful  same  colors.    The  library  was  a  few  rows  of 
iioioe  of  colors,  above  all  the  wide  windows  books  in  a  pleasant  reading-room ;  the  office, 
ith  their  beautiful  rural  views,  make  the  about  ten  feet  square,  and  reception  rooms 
loms  very  homelike.    There  is  a  gynmsr  were  not  shown  us.    In  brief,  both  Girton 
iom,  and  the  library  was  represented  by  a  and  Newnham  are  plain  boarding-houses 
■leasant  room  furnished  with  a  grand  piano  for  the  girls ;  and  Newnham  as  the  plainer 
nd  a  few  rows  of  books.    Mrs.  Somerville's  of  the  two,  is  also  the  cheaper,  £70  per  year 
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paying  eveiything.    The  mistress  who  met  grades,  Junior,  under  sixteen  years,  aud 

us  was  Miss  Clough,  sister  of  the  poet.    She  Senior   above.    The   classes  are  in  thne 

was  a  white-haired,  motherly  looking  woman,  grades,  the  fee  is  small  and  the  title  oonferred 

and  we  were  told  has  oversight  not  only  is  Associate  of  Arts.    There  is  also  a  higher 

over  tlie  forty  girls  housed  here,  but  also  local  examination.    All  of  these  have  been 

over  those  in  lodgings.    Everywhere  they  opened  to  women  in  the  last  years,  and  at 

are  cramped  for  room.    Newnham  began  in  Cambridge,    where  they  have  been  most 

1871  with  five  students  in  a  private  house,  largely  attended,  the  result  is  Newnham 

By  the  Lent  term  of  1874  the  number  had  Hall.    For  of  course  the  first  thing  foimd 

risen  to  twenty- six  and  it  was  decided  to  out  was  that  the  girls  failed  in  their  at- 

build  the  Hall,  just  outside  the  town,    fie-  tempts  through  imperfect  training.    It  was 

side,  two  lodging  houses  receive  the  over-  a  kind  of  mockery  to  offer  them  an  examina- 

flow,  for  they  have  constantly  increasing  ap-  tion  for  which  their  schools  gave  them  do 

plications.  adequate  pi-eparation.    But  tlie  system  fol- 

As  far  as  luxury  of  appointments  is  con-  lowed  now  at  Girton  and  at  Newnham  is 

cemed,  these  colleges  strike  the  American  somewhat   difiei-eut.     At    Girton   College 

fresh  from  Vassar  or  Wellesley  as  very  plain,  there  is  an  entrance  examination  and  the 

and  the  prices  as  veiy  high.    But  there  is  a  girls  are  trained  for  the  regular  classical  and 

reduction  made  to  those  intending  to  be  mathematical  examination  of  the  univer- 

teachers,  and  there  are  scholarships  given  sity.    It  is  severe,  and  when  one  thinks  that 

as  prizes  for  success  in  examinations.    And  the  reward  is  not  at  all  a  university  degree, 

we  must  always  remember  that  these  are  but  simply  a  certificate  from  the  examiners, 

not  endowed  colleges,  but  as  our  £nglish  one  rather  wonders  at  the  girls*  persistence, 

friend    said,   **  ooK>perative  affairs,"  which  Girton  does  not  go  in  for  the  local  examina- 

raust  pay  expenses.    The  difference  in  the  tions,  which  may  be  considered  '*  open  to 

education  of  men  and  women,  in  the  opinion  the  mob,"  but  to  the  private  examination 

of  the  past,  is  symbolized  in  the  difTerence  given  all  undergraduates.    Newnham,  on 

between  these  plain  buildings  and  the  stately  the  other  hand,  has  no  oompulsoiy  entraoee 

architecture  of  Trinity  or  St.  John.    But  it  examination.    It  gives  its  students  simply 

shows  also  an  advance  in  public  sentiment  the  public  local  and  higher  examinatioDS. 

that  women  can  have  in  lectures  and  exam-  One  may  study  for  them,  or  may  simply 

inations  the  same  advantages  as  men,  and  a  attend  lectures  without  any  definite  goal  of 

roof  over  their  heads  and  some  care  while  a  certificate.    The  one  regulation  is  that 

they  improve  them.     The  government  is  they  shall  wcrk.    Newnham  Hall  has  no 

simple.     Practically,  beyond  counsel  and  room  for  idlers,  and  we  were  told  that  the 

advice  they  are  left  to  govern  themselves  cases  were  few  where  any  ui^ng  to  study 

and  they  are  mature  enough  to  do  so.    No  was  needed. 

one  is  admitted  under  seventeen  years  old ;        Cambridge  may  be  considered  in  the  front 

the  majority  are  much  older.     Many  of  rank  on  the  question  of  higher  education  for 

them  are  prospective  teachers,  and  a  Cam-  women,  and  the  measure  of  advance  maybe 

bridge<!ertificated  student  has  a  good  salary  seen  in  these  two  halls  for  women  erected 

in  that  profession ;  from  £200  to  £400  a  there.    One  must  remember  the  old  monas- 

year  my  hostess  said.  tic  traditions  in  whose  midst  the  colleges  of 

Now  a  woi-d  as  to  the  system  of  local  ex-  England  were  founded,  to  estimate  properly 

aminations  with  which  these  colleges  are  the  enormous  advance  made  in.  admitting 

partly  connected.    In  the  last  twenty  years  women  at  all  to  their  privileges.    One  most 

this  has  spread  like  a  network  all  over  Eng-  consider,  too,  the  great  cost  of  private  eda- 

land.    It  began  in  1858  when  Oxford  in-  cation  under  tutors  and  governesses  in  not- 

augurated    local    examinations    for    male  ing  the  expense  of  Cambridge.    It  is  not 

students  only.    Six  months  later  Cambridge  meant,  this  higher  education,  for  poor  giiis. 

did  the  same,  and  other  colleges  have  since  It  is  pre-eminently  for  the  rich  middle  class, 

folbwed   their  example.     There  are  two  for  the  daughters  of  professional  men.    Yet 
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there  are  scholarships  to  aid  the  poor,  Bot-  sand  candidates  were  examined,  and  of  the 

ably  one  of  £50  for  two  years,  awarded  for  five  hundred  and  forty  passed  two  hundred 

success  in  the  higher  local  examination.  and   twenty-nine  were  girls.      Cambridge 

The  popularity  of  these  examinations  has  does  not  fall  behind  in  numbers,  and  tlie 

steadily  increased  since  their  foundation,  proportion  of  girls  is  said  to  be  somewhat 

At  the  recent  Oxford  Local  over  two  thou-  larger.  Emily  F,  Wheeler. 


WEEDS. 
(a  mild  symposium  consisting  of  him  and  her,  and  heb  skeleton.) 

• 

WE.    '*Here  it  is  again!    One  would  pie,  would  be  as  explicit  and  less  grotesque 

think  it  must  be  a  Feejee  bulletin  in  than  the  other  formula.    But  the  whole  sub- 

Capt.  Cook's  time  rather  than  a  city  ject  of  funerals  is  in  as  barbaric  darkness  as 

journal  of  the  nineteenth  century."  if   the  world  had  n't  been  burying  and 

He.    *'  I  agree  with  you  of  course,  as  being  buried  for  six  thousand  years  at  the 

always.    But  would  you  kindly  enlighten  lowest   calculation.    It    is    impossible    of 

me,  dear,  as  to  the  special  Feejeeism  which  course  to  make  anybody's  burial  a  gladsome 

excites  your  ire  this  morning?"  ceremony,  but  why  should  there  be  heaped 

She.    **  Why  this  :  *  Died,  etc.,  etc.    Fun-  upon  this  one  absolute  necessity  of  every 

eral,  etc.,  etc.    Burial  at  the  convenience  of  human  life  any  additional  burden  of  pain 

the  family  ! '  *'  and  horror  to  the  survivors  ?  " 

He.    **  Well,  that  simply  means—"  She.    <*  It  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood 

She.    ''  Of  comrse  it '  simply  means,'  but  boil  to  think  of  the  exposure  of  the  dead  to 

why  does  n't  it  simply  and  decently  say  so  ?  the  ghoulish  gaze,  or  mere  curiosity  of  those 

Bo  you  intend  to  publish  abroad  to  this  who,  while  life  remained,  had  no  remotest 

community  when  I  die,  that  it  could  be  claim  to  such  familiarity  of  approach." 

*  convenient*  to  you,  under  any  conceivable  He.    "Yes,   I    confess    that  when  Mrs. 

eircnmstances,  or  at  any  conceivable  time    was  buried  from  the  church  ^he  had 

to  bury  your  wife?"  done   so  much  to  build  and  beautify,  it 

He.    "  You  and  I  agreed  Folemnly,  years  seemed  profanation  to  me  to  have  invitation 

1^,  that  there  was  ample  range  for  our  fun  given    in    cold-blood,  from  the  pulpit,  to 

and  fancy  without  poaching  on  that  dan-  *  view  the  remains ; '  she  who  in  the  brilliant 

gerous  gpround  where  too  many  otherwise  beauty  of  her  prime  could  not  have  endured 

admirable  husbands  and  wives  make  un-  the  thought  of  facing  singly  and  alone  such 

seemly  sport  in  regard  to  each  other's  pos-  a  mixed  assembly  of  friends,  acquaintances, 

Bible  death  or  future  maniage,  and  that  we  and  utter  fetrangers,  lying  there,  tired  out, 

would  on  no  account  suffer  any  approach  to  after  months  of  suffering,  to  be  gaped  at  m 

this  disgusting    spectacle  in  ourselves  or  her   pathetic    helplessness   by    a    curious 

each  other."  crowd — " 

She.    "But  lam  in  serious  earnest."  She.    "Ugh!    My  fingers  ached  for  the 

He.  "  It  is  n't  a  conceivable  circum-  whip  of  small  cords  which  scattered  the  pro- 
stance  that  one  who  had  lost  a  beloved  fanersof  the  other  temple.  Don't  you  let 
friend  should  be  in  the  mood  for  choice  me  be — " 

composition,  but   there   certainly  are  en-  He.    "The  tabooed  subject  again!    But 

phuisms,  even  in  our  '  poor  feeble,  stammer-  let  ns  promise  each  other  once  for  all,  that 

ing  (English)  tongue,'  which  it  might  be  whichever  has  the  sorrow  of  being  left  alive 

well  to  keep  *  set  up '   in    printing   offices  shall  perform  the  last  offices,  so  far  as  possi- 

throughout  the  country,  for  use  in  the  obit-  ble,  alone ;  and  that  the  body  so  beloved 

Tiaiy  columns.    '  Burial  private '  for  exam-  and  sacred,  shall  be  sacred  to  the  last  mo- 
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meat  frooi  common  handling  and  common  darling  has  been  laid  in  the  grave.    Ab  veil 

eyes."  might  she,  and  for  the  same  reason,  refuse 

Both.    "  So  help  me  God."  to  buy  the  hundreds  of  lozories  possible  to 

He.    **  Then  the  ivhole  matter  of  wearing  her  for  the  sick  child  or  for  the  deoontion 

mooming  is—  "  of  its  place  of  bnriaL 

She,    '*  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  I  have  some  Poor  Mrs.  Jones  cannot^  and  so  benevo- 

notes  of  a  sermon  on  that  theme  already  lent  Mrs.  C.  will  not. 

jotted  down,  and  you  had  much  better  let  If  the  bombazine  and  crape  which  wan 

me  read  them  to  you  before  you  conmiit  the  thoughtless  world  that  Mrs.  C.  has  seen 

yourself     hopelessly."      After     prolonged  affliction  and  shield  her  tear«tained  face 

search  she  brings  forth  from  her  davenport  from   unloving   eyes,  and  sUenoe  flippant 

sundry  odds  and  ends  of  manuscript,  and  speech  in  her  immediate  presence, — ^if  these 

announces :  "  Weeds.    It  is  only  notes  you  are  beyond  Mrs.  Jones's  reach,  a  shred  of 

know,  and  not  arranged  as  yet  in  logical  se-  black  about  her  person  must  content  her 

qnence,    nor    impressively     wrought    up.  sorrowful  soul  by  way  of  expression  and  ap- 

Ahem !    The  arguments  against  the  wear-  peal  to  the  tender  mercies  of  whomsoever 

ing  of  mourning,  whether  based  on  phUoso-  she  may  meet    By  the  way,  I  intend  to 

phy,  religion,  or  philanthropy,  are  all  non-  remark  in  the  beginning  of  my  sermon,  and 

sense."  in  veiy  big  letters,  that  everybody  has  Af. 

He,    "Bless    your  heart  1    You    didn't  right  io  judge  f&r  him  and  herself  in  reyard  i» 

half  do  yourself  justice; — (/^at'^' impressive'  this  matter.    All  I  mean  to  insist  upon  is, 

enough,  I  'm  sure."  that  no  one  shall  condemn  this  custom  arbi- 

She.    **  Be   quiet,  sir.    Hear  and   then  trarily  and  unintelligently.    It  is  admitted 

strike.  that  it  is  sometimes  a  source  of  injurious 

1st,  A.  argues  that  death,  like  birth  and  expense,   and   occasionally   alas !  of  mere 

maturity,  is  only  one  stage  in  human  exist-  vain  show.    I  should  here  tell  a  little  story, 

ence  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  label  and  if  it  might  not  be  misinterpreted,  and  seem 

stigmatize  this  one  of  an  inevitable  succes-  to  add  even  by  a  diadow's  weight  to  the 

sion  of  happenings.    Now  as  to  that,  death  burden  of  the  sort  of  obloquy — ^tiiere  is  no 

is  not  like  birth  or  maturity  or  anything  softer  name  for  it — ^whidi  our  advanced  dv- 

else  under  the  sun,  in  importance.    It  is  ilization  thrusts  upon  widowhood, 

absolutely  unique  not  only  in  its  relations  If  anything  more  than  another  in  this 

to  its  immediate  subject,  but  to  the  sxurviv-  cruel  world  makes  me  ashamed  of  roy  sex 

ors'  mind,  heart  and  subsequent  life,  and  and  my  kind,  it  is  to  hear  married  people, 

therefore  there  can  be  no  objection,  on  that  and  especially  a  cherished  wife,  join  in  the  at 

score,  to  distinguishing  it  by  peculiar  ob-  best  tepid  and  guarded  observations  aboat 

servances.  this  class  of  the  bereaved,  and  too  often  in  the 

2nd,  B.  affirms  that  one  Christian  from  ruthless  sneers   which   embitter   her   lot 

whom  another  Christian  has  been  removed  When  I  hear  a  wife  do  this,  I  can't  help 

by  death,  should  not  mourn  in  mien  or  garb,  concluding  one  of  two  or  three  unpleasant 

but  rejoice.    Inconsequent  again.    The  liv-  things  about  herself.    Either  she  is  so  self- 

ing  Christian  does  not  mourn  because  his  ish  in  her  present  happiness  that  she  has  no 

beloved  walks  in  the  light  of  God's  throne,  thought  of  others'  desolation,  or  of  what 

but  because  he  himself  walks  alone,  and  the  any  day  may  bring  forth  for  her,  making 

weed  he  wears  is  simply  the  outward  and  vis-  her  eat  her  own  words  of  flippant  cruelty,  in 
ible  sign  of  the  inward  ordinance  of  grief.      ,  bitterness  and  remorse ;  or  she  has  never 

3d,  C.  considerately  claims  that  inasmuch  herself  known  that  absolute  sympathy  and 

as  poor  Susan  Jones  who  has  lost  one  of  her  content  in  her  own  marriage  which  wonld 

ten  children  cannot  afford  to  change  through-  realize  to  her  pitifully  what  widowhood  is 

out  the  family  wardrobe,  she-rMrs.  C. — ^will  to  one '  who  is  a  widow  indeed ;'  or  is  by  uatr 

sacrifice  her  own  preferences  and  continue  ure  so  light  and  fickle  herself  that  her  faith- 

to  wear  her  garments  of  joy  when  her  own  less  fancy  *  forecasts  the  years  and  finds  in 
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loss  a  gain  to  match.'    But  dear  me  t  where  ious  to  opponents  of  the  custom,  has  proved 

was  I  ?    Oh,  I  know.    I  had  a  little  illustra-  to  many  a  woman  an  invaluable  hiding-place, 

tion  which  I  hesitated  to  use  for  certain  not  only  for  often  uncontrollable  emotions, 

reasons,  but  it  ought  not  to  harm  any  one,  but  from  the  strife  of  tongues  and  the  shafts 

and  will  be  serviceable  under  my  next  head,  of  forgetful,  unsympathetic  and  sometimes 

Molly  Wright,  you  know,  lost  her  hus-  alas  I  cruel  eyes, 

band  under  very  peculiar   circumstances.  Deacon's   Rice's   wife   was    'principled 

They  were  never  mated  to  begin  with,  and  against '  wearing  mourning,  and  accordingly 

had  been  much  of  their  life  separated  by  his  the  Sunday  after  he  died,  when  a  memorial 

business  or  no  business  all  over  the  world,  sermon  was  to  be  preached  in  the  church  of 

and  alienated  by  his  neglect.    When  he  which  he  had  been  an  honored  officer  for 

died  at  a  fore^  port,  she  at  first  wore  no  forty  years,  she  entered  aJone  facing  the 

'mourning,'  but  after  some  unpleasant  ex-  gi*eat  assembly  in  her   usual   garb.    The 

periences,  through  the  ignorance  of  acquaint-  pink  roses  which  had  crowned  her  beautiful 

ances,  and  from  a  complication  of  motives  white  hair  not  unbecomingly,  when  he  to 

she  put  on  widow's  weeds.    She  was  a  little  whom  she  had  never  grown  old  during  a 

^Qg>  you  know,  and  one  day  when  she  was  half-century   of   constant   fellowship    had 

dressed  for  the  street,  a  friend  who  was  sit-  walked  to  the  house  of  Grod  in  comx>any 

ting  in  the  parlor  of  their  boarding-house  with  her,  took  on  a  pitiful  blight  of  incon- 

snddenly  called  out,  as  she  saw  the  long  veil  gruity  and  unseemliness  even  at  the  outset, 

sweeping  the  floor :  <  Look  out  1  Mrs.  Smith,  when  she  had  nerved  herself  to  the  ordeal ; 

you  are  stepping  on  Molly's  affliction  1'  but  when  the  service  ended,  her  convulsed 

I  should  simply  use  this  scathing  epigram  and  tear-furrowed  face  made  many  a  con- 
to  emphasize  what  I  honestly  believe,  viz.  vert  to  the  mercifulness  of  much-abused 
that  it  would  be  really  better  for  all  con-  crape.  The  dear  old  lady  and.  her  <  princi- 
cerned,  that  those  who  have  lost  their  near-  pies '  staid  away  from  church  for  weeks  af- 
est  relatives  and  connections  should  wear  terwards.  And  there  was  Jenny  Rog- 
their  'affliction'  tied  on  to  their  bonnets,  ers;  she  had  'principles'  too,  and  when 
rather  than  not  at  all !  For  is  not  this  her  beloved  mother's  death  left  her  alone 
fashion,  if  .you  please  to  call  it  so,  of  wear-  in  the  world,  she  wore  her  favorite  scarlet  as 
ing  mourning,  like  a  great  many  other '  con-  befora.  Yet  she  told  me  that  very  winter, 
ventionalities '  at  which  somebody  or  other  with  hot  tears  of  outraged  feeling,  that  Mrs. 
who  plumes  himself  on  being 'genuine 'above  Kensington  had  just  met  her  in  the  street 
his  fellows,  breaks  forth  into  an  indiscrimi-  and  upbraided  her  for  declining  her  last 
nate  tirade  every  little  while?  Is  it  not  dancing-party,  having  for  the  moment  for- 
like  many  other  of  these  old  customs,  simply  gotten  her  recent  bereavement.  '  I  told  Mrs. 
the  outward  and  formal  expreedon  of  what  Kensington '  said  she  bitterly, '  that  I  had  n't 
it  is  fitting  to  feel  under  certain  circum-  forgotten  my  mother's  death,  if  I  did  not 
stances?  If  you  don't  feel  so,  then  so  much  wear  mourning  I'  And  I  wanted  to  say 
the  worse  for  you  I"  <and  if  you  had  worn  mourning  Mrs.  Ken- 

Ht.  "  But,  my  dear  child,  that  is  b^ging  sington  would  not  have  forgotten  it  either ! ' 

the  question."  *  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind '  is  an  humbling 

She,    "Good  I    I  aspire  to  nothing  bet-  proverb,  and  yet  what  close  observer  of  hn- 

ter  than  to  '  beg  the  question.'    I  have  no-  man  nature  and  human  experiences  does 

tioed  that  men  invariably  accuse  each  other  not  find  that  it  is  its  grain  of  truth  which 

of  that  whenever  an  opponent  begins  to  makes  it  so  offensive, 

get  the  better  of  them.    However,  I  will  *  Lord,  keep  my  memory  green,'  is  the 

confine  myself  to  sincere  mourners,  and  in-  cry  of  every  heart  with  a  drop  of  red  blood 

timate  one  or  two  reasons  why  weeds  are  in  it,  and  a  *  poor  memory '  is  the  complaint 

not  a  superfluity  or  worse.    A  mourning-  of  every  tongue ;  and  no  one  can  prove  that 

garb  is   a  shield  and  a  memorizer.    The  Christ  Himself  was  not  actuated  in  some 

Bhrouding  veil,  which  seems  specially  obnox-  degree  by  these  merely    human    consider- 
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ations  in  His  institution  of  a  set  memorial  of  the  two,  every  Friday,  ba  shall  be  wriUen  a 
His  dying.  It  was  *  expedient,'  not  alone  for  pious  child  eyen  though  he  might  ha?e  been 
Himself,  as  is  the  case  ¥rith  our  beloved  in  the  world  before  that,  disobedient  to 
dead,  but  for  His  surviving  friends  also,  them.'  I  pray  for  my  dead  mother  eveiy 
that  He  should  go  away,  and  yet  it  was  not  day  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  because  she 
'  expedient '  for  any  or  all  concerned  that  needs  my  help,  but  I  need  her's.  Bich  as 
they  should  forget,  and  so  they  were  deliber  is  my  present  I  can't  afibrd  to  let  slip  from 
ately  and  formally  to  help  their  poor  men^  it  the  sweetening,  quickening  inflnenoe  of 
ories,  zxA^  shijw  forth  His  dtaih  till  He  ame'  her  life  and  of  her  death.  A  weU4tf8iDu- 
'  We  can  set  a  watch  over  our  affections  and  lated  sorrow  is^  I  devoutly  believe,  the  veiy 
our  constancy  as  we  can  over  other  treas-  bread  of  heaven  to  the  majority  of  God's 
ures,'  says  one  of  the  wisest  analyzers  of  the  best  workers  in  the  world." 
heart  whoever  lived.  It  might  be  well  if  He.  ^That  is  veiy  true.  We  'learn 
we  had  a  service  corresponding  to  what  the  in  suffering  what  we  teaeh  in  song '  and 
Bomanists  touchingly  call  the  <  Month's  sermon  and  life.  Neither  have  I  any  doubt 
Mind.'  that  friendship  toward  the  living  aad 
*  Don't  I  think  that  humanity  is  often  loyalty  toward  the  dead,  though  often  oat- 
robbed  by  too  much  brooding  over  bereave-  grown,  and  often  outworn,  are  far  oftener 
ments  ? '  No  I  don't.  For  every  single  loss  torn  into  fritters  and  hopelessly  defiled,  jmt 
which  has  befallen  the  world's  necessities  from  want  of  a  little  decent  care4akiBg. 
through  the  too  absorbing  memory  of  those  But,  my  dear,  —  it  doesn't  become  a 
who  are  gone,  paralyzing  Christian  effort  in  preacher  to  be  too  critical  a  sermon-heanr 
behalf  of  those  who  remain,  you  may  reckon  but  have  n't  you  wand — "i  was  n't  your  origin 
thousands  of  losses  through  the  eating  can-  nal  subject —  ?  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that 
cer  of  forgetting.  Matthew  Arnold,  you  re-  the  symbols  of  loss  should  be  always  don» 
member,  sings :  nod*  and  never  doffed  ? 


>» 


•Thl«tetheciirwofiife,thatiiot  S^^'    « I  don't  propose  to  stultify  myself 

A  nobler,  calmer  tndn  by  that  or  any  other  arbitrary  enactment. 

Of  wiser  thoughto  and  f eeUngs  blot  J  simply  insist  on  individual  right  of  judg- 

l^T^^T^T^'^^^L^  '»«^*-    ^  ^«^  ^«^«  i*«  <>^  ^^^*^ 

Our  Boon-choked  souls  tx>  fill,  ness.    Widowhood  and.  orphanage  and  the 

And  ve  forget  because  we  must  death  of  a  child — these  losses  are  not  one 

And  not  because  we  will.'  ^^   ^^   ^^^^  ^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

But  we  can  will  not  to  forget ;  <  we  can  This  is  a  blunder  pe^>le  are  omistantly 

set  a  watch  on  our  constancy,'  as  I  have  al-  making. 

ready  quoted  George  Eliot's  saying,  and  John  loses  his  mother.     James,  having 

since  we  can  it  is  best  we  should,  not  only  also    lost  his  mother,  although  he  never 

because  <  when  a  tender  affection  has  been  reaUy  found  her,  and  they  had  never  an 

storing  itself  in  us  thro'  many  of  our  years  idea  or  an  interest  in  common  through  all 

the  idea  that  we  could  accept  any  exchange  their  thirty  years  together,  knows  all  about 

for  it  seems  to  be  a  cheapening  of  our  lives '  John's  life-long  sorrow, 

in  the  past,  but  because  our  loves  and  our  A  modem  Frenchman  has  said,  and  per- 

activities  in  the  present  will  be  the  richer  haps  it  is  as  true  as  if  written  to  the  ancient 

and  the  more  trustworthy  for  our  vivid  loy-  Galatians,  '  Natural  indifference  is  a  more 

alty  to  the  beloved  dead  who  effectual  remedy  for  all  the  sorrows  of  this 

• do  not  die  world  than  the  best  oonsolations  of  phi- 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy,  losophy ; '  and  I  have  seen  some  people  who 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change.*  f^^^^j  ^^  ^s  effectual  as,  and  even  mistook  it 

Mohammed  bade  his  disciples  keep  the  for  the  consolations  of  religion, 

dead  in  constantly  renewed  memory,  even  Then  there  are  the  happily  nntried  "who 

going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  <  whoso  visit-  cannot  judge  any  better  than  can  the  nat- 

eth  the  graves  of  his  two  parents  or  one  of  urally  indifferent  what  bereavement   may 
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mean  to  me,  or  what  need  I  may  have  to  gether ;   but,  bless  your  dear  heart  I  you 

protect  my  sorely  ¥ming  *  withers '  against  can't  criticise  it  I 

the  malicions  or   simply  thoughtless   by  For  I  propose  to  close  with  a  practical 

some  token  which  the  wayfaring,  though  observation  which  will  also  close  your  mouth, 

a  fool,  cannot  err  about.  Man's  unassisted  comprehension  of  this 

Our  friends  the ^s  had  only  one  sub-  subject  like  the  traditional,  but  mythical 

ject  of  serious  difference  of  opinion,  so  far  ostrich's  notion  of  personal  security  makes 

as  I  knew,  and  that  was  in  regard  to  this  provision  only  for  the  head.    Given  a  weed 

very  matter  of  wearing  mourning;  he'  ve-  upon  the  hat,  and  blue  trousers,  red  neck-tie 

hemently  protesting  that  it   was    always  and  yellow  gloves  seem  to  follow  as  naturally 

and  everywhere  unchristian,  and  she  as  ve-  as  sparks  fly  upward.    Of  course  there  are 

hemently  that  it  was  not  only  a  blameless  and  exceptions,  but  it  remains  that  the  sex  is 

^ntaneous  impulse  in  some  natures  but  dense  in  regard  to  the  minutiie  of  mourning 

often  even  a  means  of  grace — ^and  bided  apparel,  possibly  because  like  the  peacock 

her  time.    They  were  iji  Northern  Italy  (par  nubile  fratrum)  the  passion  for  bright 

when  the  news  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  death  hues  is  inborn,  and  exhibits  itself,  naively, 

feU  upon  them  with  a  sickening  shock,  under  difficulties. 

They  hastened  at  once  to  Paris  and  no  sooner  Hear  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  sex,  how- 
had  he  safely  deposited  her  in  their  hotel  ever,  meekly  consulting  the  authorities.  It 
than  he  announced  that  he  must  go  out  again  is  Samuel  Johnson  who  speaks.  The  note 
on  *  a  little  matter  of  business,'  although  it  in  which  this  great  tender-hearted  bear  an- 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock  Saturday  night  and  nouiiced  the  death  of  his  wife  to  Dr.  Taylor 
he  an  invalid.  His  astonished  wile  remon-  (who  declared  that  '  it  expressed  grief  in 
strated  against  the  exposure,  but  was  sol-  the  strongest  manner  he  had  ever  read ')  is 
emoly  assured  that  it  was  an  'absolute  no-  not  extant,  but  here  is  the  second : 
cessity.'  Her  astonishment  was  not  lessened  <  j^  g^ . 
when  he  returned  after  an  half  hour's  ab-  ,  t  i^        • 

sence  with  a  weed  upon  his  hat  and  a  couple  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  y^"^  ^^^P^^y  ^^^  i^«*™^ 

of  knots  of  crape,  one  of  which  she  was  J^^^'  .  ^  "^f  hve^wB^  from  me.    My  dis- 

cahnly  requested  to  wear  to  the  American  ^f'  "  ^'^^   ^^  ^^'^  ^"^^  Taylor  to 

Chapel  next  day,  and  subsequently  I  '''^^™  T  ^  ""^  ^^^^^^^S  I  shall  buy  for 

Tt             *  t     -.^«i  1  «~  «  ^'l*  4.^ ^y  mother  and  Miss  Porter  and  bring  a 

It  was  not  m  mortal  woman  not  to  say  •'.    .         .^.        ,   .             .   ,     ,          ^ 

«tj„ij             •    t¥              u  l  i_       ^      ji  note  m  wntme   (wise  man  I  he  knew  Dr. 

'I  told  you  so.'    He  somewhat  shamefacedly  _         ,_       ^*   ^      ^„     ,.".,,.          , 

—J  1u  4.  xu-           c  li      XL        j«i«       X  T.  would  make  a  muddle  of  it  if  he  trusted 

argued  that  this  was  '  altogether  a  different  ,,     .      v           i                  x      ..^ 

♦u:  ^          ^xi^*,  11            J       X  .  ^        J  solely  to   his  manly  memory)   with  you. 

thiag--na  national  loss,  and  patriotism  de-*,*^,  .''              ^'      ^      ^  , 


«.««j^j*u  *       ^11          u     ij        1  •  Remember  me  m  your  prayers,  for  vain 

maodad  that  every  loyal  son  should  proclaim  .   ^i     ,   ,     ^                    *-    j     > 

.J.           .        ,           ij.i.  IS  the  help  of  man. 

abroad  to  a  gainsaying  world  whom  he  has  I        , 

kntsnd  that  he  means  to  honor  bis  memory  '             '    o        -r 

«j      -i,'!--^-.!^           .  Sam.  Johnson.' 

and  mam  tain  his  "principles  forever.' 

'  Precisely,'  said  she.    *  For  the  first  time  And  the  conclusion  of  my  elaborated  dis- 

in  your  life,  death  has  struck  home.    You  course  shall  be,  let  every  one  be  fully  per- 

have  been  singulariy  exempt  from  sorrow,  suaded  in  his  own  mind,  but  never  arbi- 

and  Mr.  Lincoln  being  the  first  dear  and  trarily  or  imadvisedly  condemn  another's 

honored  friend  you  have  ever  lost,  you  are  petsuasion    and    practice.    Says    Teufels- 

nowabletoexpressan  intelligent  opinion  in  drockh,  'The  beginning  of  all  wisdom  is 

regard  to  this  whole  matter.'  ^  ^^^  fixedly  on  clothes,  or  e^n   with 

And  now,  « dearly  beloved  Roger,'  I  am  armed  eye-sight,  till  they  become  transpar^ 

ftee  to  confess  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  ^"^^    The  philosopher '  says  the  wisest  of 

my 'skeleton.'    It  is  monstrously  developed  this  age  *  must  station  himself  in  the  mid- 

here  and  tb^e  and  badly  articulated  alto-  <^-'  Amen."     Mrs.  Edward  Ashley  Walker. 
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I  EARS  before  the  state  of    C^olorado       To  olimb  Pike's  Peak  is  do  longer  looked 

was   heard  of,  the  early   emigrantsy  on  as   a  more   uncommon  feat  than  the 

moving  along  through  the  dreary  mo-  ascent  of  Mount  Washington.    AblewriterB 

notony  of  the  Plains,  marked  and  re-  have  made  famous  the  delicious  springs  of 

membered  two  conspicuous  peaks  as  they  Manitou   at   its    base  and  the  numeroos 

watched  the  long  white  mountain  barrier  charming  waterfalls  and  canyons  within  a 

gradually   rising   from  the  level.    Long's  half-day's  drive  of  Colorado  Springs ;  bnt 

Peak  and  Pike's  Peak  were  the  only  points  no  writer,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  done 

honored  with  special   mention  along  the  full  justice  to  the  grandeur  of  the  oorre- 

somewhat  imaginary  course  of  the  Rocky  sponding  peak  in  the  north,  and  to  the  bo- 

Mountains   as  they  appeared  on  the  old  preme  beauty  of  ijfie  spacious  valley  at  its 

school  maps.    When  the  excitement  arose  foot  known  as  Estes  Park — ^the  most  beau- 

in  '69  at  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  nn-  tiful  region  in  this  western  Switzerland  of 

known  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ours. 

it  was  known  as  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement,        "  Is  Ck>lorado  as  beautiful  and  grand  as 
though  the  Peak  was  a  hundred  miles  from  Switzerland  ?  "    I  often  hear  the  question 
the  chief  gulches,  merely  because  Pike's  and  have  often  asked  it  of  myself  while 
Peak  was  the  only  point  in  that  part  of  the  journeying  through  these  mountains.    Af- 
wilderness  which  bore  a  name  familiar  to  ter  a  first  mountain  trip  of  about  four  hon- 
the  world.  dred  miles  I  was  ready  to  answer,  no;  it 
Both  of  these,  mountains  are  lower  than  was  only  after  seeing  Estes  Park  that  my 
several  other  peaks  of  Colorado ;  it  is  their  opinion  wavered,  for  that,  at  least,  was  as 
position  that  made  them  known  before  the  beautiful  as  anything  that  I  had  seen  in  a 
others  and  which  makes  them  still  the  chief  rather  limited  Swiss  tour.    Yet  there  are  cer- 
landmarks   to    Colorado    travelers.     Two  tain  elements  of  beauty  among  the  Swiss 
hundred  miles  across  the  Plains  their  sum-  mountains  that  are  wanting  in  Colorado, 
mits  can  be  seen  dimly  against  the  sky  in  The  difEerence  is  chiefly  due  to  the  very 
brilliant    winter    weather.    Pike's    Peak,  much  smaller  precipitation  of  moisture  in 
whether  viewed  at  its  best  from  the  high  the  center  of   our   continent.     As  a  con- 
plateau  of  South  Park  or  from  the  plain  at  sequence    the    lakes   aro  few   and    small 
its  base,  is  seen  to  be  a  solitary  mountain  as    compared    with    the     Swiss,     though 
standing  among  the  footrhills.    The  neigh-  often    of    exceeding    beauty.      Mountain 
boring  lower  mountains  are  as  nothing  by  streams  and  high  waterfalls  are  compara- 
its   side.    No  other  snow-clad  summit  i»  tively  rare^    Though  ihe  winters  here  are 
near.    It  stands  a  hundred  miles  east  from  longer  and  more  severe,  the  snow-fall  is  so 
the  line  of  the  Continental  Divide.    With  much  less  that  no  peaks  are  wholly  covered 
the  name  of  this  mountain  is  constantly  with  snow  through  the  summer  as  are  some 
associated,  as  if  it  were  a  mate,  that  of  of  the  highest  Alps ;  nor  is  there  a  glacier 
Long's  Peak,  though  it  is  situated  a  hun-  to  be  found  in  the  state.    The  number  of 
dred  miles  or  more  to  the  north.    It  is  not,  very  lofty  mountains  is  far  greater  in  Col- 
like Pike's  Peak,  disconnected   from   the  orado  than  in  Switzerland  but  none  are  as 
other  mountains,  but  stands  forward  from  high  as  either  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa; 
the  main  range  at  a  point  where  it  makes  yet  much  of  the  impression  of  hight  is,  of 
its  deepest  curve  toward  the  east,  though  course,  lost  on  account  of  the  great  aJtitnde 
north  and  south  of  this  point  the  snowy  from  which  they  are  usually  viewed.     The 
mountains  recede  more  and  more  toward  Plains  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  are  from 
the  west  till  they  are  lost  to  sight  from  the  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
^plains.  the  mountain  parks  vary  in  altitude  from 
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seven  to  ten  thousand  feet,  while  the  high-  curving  bands  of  bright  green  along  the 

est  peak  in  the  state  hardly  exceeds  four-  water  courses  wind  downward  toward  the 

teen  thousand  five  hundred  feet    Yet  in  canyons  piercing  the   foot-hlUs  here  and 

spite  of  these  points  of  inferiority  which  a  there. 

traveler  fresh  from  Switzerland  would  Within  the  next  twelve  miles  we  make  a 
notice,  there  are  certain  great  charms  about  rise  of  little  less  than  four  thousand  feet, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  peculiarly  their  own.  At  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand  feet  or 
In  some  parts  there  is  a  display  of  stupen-  more  we  catch  the  last  backward  look  at  the 
dons  perpendicular  grandeur,  of  wild,  jag-  Plains;  more  distant  now,  a  deeper  blue 
ged  and  fantastic  rocks,  of  strange  towers  and  a  vaster  expanse.  In  a  hot  summer  af- 
and  needles  of  stone  that  is  not  found  in  temoon,  when  many  puffs  of  cloud  were 
other  mountainous  regions.  The  deep,  dark  floating  through  th&  sky,  casting  each  its 
canyons  have  a  gloomy  beauty  of  their  own.  round,  dark  shadow  on  the  plain,  it  would 
The  mountain  parks,  smooth  with  grass  and  need  but  little  imagination  to  believe  it  a 
picturesquely  studded  with  trees,  are  usually  great  blue  sea  as  full  of  islands  as  an  archi- 
a  feature  in  Rocky  Mountain  views;  and  peli^o  of  the  Pacific.  From  that  point  a 
always  there  are  in  sight  the  vast  undulat-  short  descent  and  then  a  steady  gradual  as- 
ing  Plains,  on  which  the  eye  suffers  no  cent  of  several  miles  brings  us  to  the  sum- 
arrest  till  it  meets  the  arch  of  heaven  touch-  mit  of  the  road.  Then  while  we  are  riding 
ing  the  blue  level  in  the  distance,  filling  the  through  the  woods,  the  whole  view  of  the 
mind  with  that  impression  of  infinity  which  lovely  Park  two  thousand  feet  below,  of  the 
no  other  natural  object  but  the  ocean  ever  fantastic  cliffs  which  wall  it  in,  of  the  swift 
gives.  river  curling  through  the  meadows,  of  the 
Estes  Park  is  entered  by  two  roads.  The  five  ranks  of  farther  mountains  piled  up 
longer,  easier  and  less  interesting  way  com-  and  up  to  the  eternal  snow,  fiash  at  once 
ing  in  from  the  south-east  is  commonly  upon  the  sight.  I  have  studied  this  view 
chosen  by  travelers.  The  more  direct  and  at  three  different  times ;  when  the  morning 
difficult  way,  known  as  *the  country  road,  sun  was  fiooding  the  Park  with  light,  and 
going  up  from  the  little  village  of  Loveland  bringing  near  the  Great  Divide  by  illumi- 
on  the  Colorado  Central  railroad,  is  little  trav-  nating  every  sbipe  and  wrinkle  on  its  broad 
eled  except  by  lumber  wagons.  Yet  there  are  brown  shoulders  and  burnishing  the  snow- 
some  points  of  such  extraordinary  beauty  on  fields  resting  against  the  blue  radiance  of  the 
this  way  that  it  should  always  be  chosen  if  sky;  again  on  an  afternoon  when  a  haze 
possible.  There  are  six  or  seven  miles  of  fi'om  distant  forest  fires  was  veiling  all  the 
level  road  from  Loveland  before  the  foot-  mountains,  softening  the  outlines  and  giv- 
hiUs  are  entered  through  a  narrow  canyon  ing  an  effect  of  greater  distance  and  greater 
and  then,  a  mile  beyond,  the  slope  of  the  hight ;  and  finally  one  evening  when  a 
first  tremendous  hill  begins,  and  with  it  the  grand  thunder-gust  spread  gloom  over  the 
first  views  backward  of  the  abrupt  inward  meadows  and  changed  the  mountain  sides 
faces  of  the  two  ranges  of  foot-hills,  hori-  to  black  and  the  fields  of  snow  to  livid  blue^ 
zontally  banded  here,  as  everywhere,  with  until  the  cloud  just  lifting  from  the  horizon 
white  and  many  shades  of  pink  and  brilliant  which  the  mountains  hid  let  the  setting  sun 
red,  hardly  dimmed  by  weather  stains  or  pour  its  last  gorgeous  light  into  two  lofty 
the  growth  of  lichens  as  are  the  rocks  ex-  valleys  in  the  west,  with  a  glorious  brilliancy 
posed  to  our  moister  eastern  climate.  As  that  seemed  unearthly  as  it  was  contrasted 
we  rise  higher  so  as  to  look  beyond  the  foot-  with  the  blackness  of  the  landscape.  Each 
hills  the  contrasts  of  color  are  the  most  start-  time  the  impression  has  been  deeper  that  for 
ling  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  landscape,  satisfying  beauty  nothing  can  surpass  this 
Over  the  masses  of  glaring  red  in  the  fore-  view.  Comparing  ittwith  the  not  dissimilar 
ground  is  seen  the  dark  sea-blue  of  the  dis-  view  from  the  Bigi  across  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
tant  Plains  and  higher  still  the  vivid  blue  ceme  into  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  with 
of  ihe  Colorado  sky,  while  near  at  hand  the  view  from  the  bights  above  Vevay  of 
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Lake  Leman  and  the  Dent  da  Midi,  it  still  from  Denver  and  the  other  cities  of  the 

seems  more  beautiful ;  though  perhaps  there  Plains  have  for  some  years  made  Estes  Park 

is  no  justice  in  oomparing  a  fresh  impression  a  place  of  sunmier  resort,  and  the  scattered 

with  a  fading  one.  ranches  have  all  enlarged  their  borden  to 

A  few  steps  farther  on  the  road  brings  receive  strangers.    A  few  of  them  afford 

into  sight  a  near  view  of  the  doubly-pointed  thoroughly  comfortable  plain  living.   It  ib 

mountain  called  Long's  Peak ;  for  though  it  rather  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  (be 

is  chief  among  the  mountains  which  over-  crowds  from  the  interior  states  who  travei 

look  the  Pai'k  it  does  not  appear  in  the  first  ten  thousand  miles  for  a  summar  in  Swit* 

view.    The  summit  is  unmistakable  as  far  zerland  should  not  first  explore  this  other 

as  it  can  be  seen  across  plains  or  mountains  Switzerland  so  much  nearer  home. 
— ^a  pair  of  sharp  symmetrical  peaks  side  by       Among   the  near   mountains  there  are 

side  apparently  of  equal  hight,  but  on  the  enough   attractive  points—peaks,  ravines, 

eastern  side  of  one  a  precipice  drops  down  lakes  and  waterfalls — ^to  make  excuraions 

from   the   very  summit  to  a  tremendous  for  a  summer ;  as  many  perhaps  as  at  Cha- 

depth,  so  smoothly  perpendicular  that  not  a  mouniz  or  Zermatt.    Especially  interestiBg 

flake  of  snow  finds  rest  on  its  black  face  are  tiie  trips  through  the  valley  knoivn  si 

when  everything  around  is  wrapped  in  white.  Black  Canyon  and  to  the  volcanic  region 

Estes  Park  is  a  different  thing  from  the  and  the  socalled  ^^ Specimen  Beds"  at  the 
large  parks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  source  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  high  on  the 
merely  a  broad  grassy  valley  with  groups  of  Great  Divide,  where  even  in  summer  the 
trees  prettily  scattered  over  it  here  and  deer  and  big-horned  sheep  abound  and  bear 
there,  through  which  the  Big  Thompson  and  elk  are  often  encountered.  But  among 
creek  runs  smoothly  for  a  few  miles  before  the  excursions  from  the  Park  there  is  none 
beginning  its  tumultuous  descent  to  the  so  interesting  or  so  difficult  as  the  ascent  of 
Plains.  Two  narrower  valleys  stretch  south-  Long's  Peak.  Even  if  the  summit  is  not 
ward  from  it  up  between  the  mountains,  reached,  a  partial  ascent,  avoiding  the  great- 
Looking  up  either  one  of  them  Long*s  Peak  est  difficulties,  rewards  the  traveler  with 
is  the  central  feature  of  the  picture,  and  sublime  views  over  the  range  and  into  the 
from  every  point  of  view  in  the  Park  it  is  chasms  that  surround  the  mountain, 
the  overshadowing  object  among  the  crowd  Most  of  the  Colorado  mountains  are  easy 
of  mountains.  The  hights  which  wall  in  to  scale.  Both  Gray's  Peak  and  Pike's  Peak 
the  green  expanse  of  the  Park  are  generally  can  be  ascended  comfortably  on  horseback, 
bold,  treeless  rocks  tinted  with  shades  of  and  a  carriage  can  go  within  a  little  of  the 
pink  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  rock  summit  of  Mount  Lincoln.  Therefore  I  had 
among  these  mountains.  Some  of  the  rocks  hoped  that  no  great  difficulty  would  attend 
are  perpendicular  and  crowned  with  pinna-  the  ascent  of  Long's  Peak ;  but  it  turned 
cles  and  jagged  points,  and  rise  so  grandly  out  otherwise.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  hardest 
from  the  valley  that  California  travelers  climb  ever  attempted  by  travelers  in  Colo- 
have  likened  them  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Yo  rado.  Early  in  July  while  the  broader  sum- 
Semite,  though  they  are  of  inferior  hight.  mits  stiU  bore  a  vast  amount  of  snow  I 
Beyond  these  hights  appear  the  domes  and  started  with  a  party  of  three  to  scale  the 
ridges  of  the  timber-range,  and  still  beyond  Peak.  The  steep  sides  had  already  shed 
across  the  west  and  south  tower  the  frozen  nearly  all  the  accumulations  of  winter,  but 
summits  of  the  Great  Divide.  no  one  from  the  Park  had  yet  tried  to  reach 
The  Earl  of  Dunraven  seems  to  have  the  top.  For  a  few  miles  we  traversed  the 
been  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  beauty  gramy  undulations  of  the  Park,  strewn  eveiy- 
of  this  spot.  A  company  of  Englishmen  where  with  the  gigantic  horns  of  the  Rocky 
of  which  he  is  the  head  have  built  on  one  Mountain  Elk.  These  animals  must  have 
of  the  best  sites  in  the  Park  a  hotel  as  com-  lived  here  in  great  herds  before  the  white 
fortable  and  well  kept  as  the  great  estab-  men  came ;  and  even  now  many  are  killed 
lishments  of  the  White  Mountains.    People  in  the  Park  evCry  winter.    After  leaving  the 
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valley,  four  or  five  miles  of  asoending  road  steep ;  yet  not  too  steep  to  hold  soil  enough 

brought  us  to  the  last  ranch,  in  the  midst  of  for  an  abundant  growth  of  stunted  bushes 

gieen  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak,  and  grass,  and  around  the  snow-banks  still 

Here  a  few  reluctant  directions  were  ex*  countless  flowers*    The  queen  among  them 

traoted  from  a  small  boy  who  would  have  even  at  this  hight  is  the  stately  and  graceful 

liked  to  serve  as  gpiide  and  then  we  hurried  lavender  columbine— no  more  like  our  gro- 

on  to  reach  a  bivouac  before  the  sun  went  tesque  wild  columlnne  of  the  East  than  a 

down.    From  this  house  to  that  sharp  line  greyhound  is  like  a  poodle.  Abundant  tracks 

on  the  mountain  side  where  the  last  trees  showed  this  to  be  a  favorite  slmimer  grazing 

are  passed  and  Arctic  life  begins  to  show  iir  ground  of  the  big-^homed  sheep,  but  none 

self,  is  a  distance  of  three  miles  up  a  steep  were  in  sight.    In  coarse  of  this  ascent,  near 

and  stony  traiL    At  first  we  passed  through  the  highest  limit  of  vegetation  we  pass  not 

aqnruoe  wood  desolated  by  forest  fires  some  far  away  under  the  perpendicular  eastern 

years  ago— a  strange,  weird  place,  for  ihe  and  northeastern  faces  of  the  two  peaks — 

ground  was  naked  yellow  sand  without  a  black   precipices   striped   with   horizontal 

blade  of  gpreen  to  cover  it ;  the  trunks  were  bands  of  gray,  an  awe-inspiring  sight,  so 

as  black  as  coal ;  but  the  innumerable  twigs,  vast  in  hight,  so  desolate,  and  wrapped  in 

as  thick  as  leaves  on  a  deciduous  tree,  hav-  silence. 

ingshed  their  blackened  bark  remained  per-  Of  course  there  is  no  access  to  the  sum- 

feeily  white.     They  were  like  ghosts  of  mit  from  this  side;  almost  a  complete  cir- 

trees^  black  with  white  f <^i^ ;  it  seemed  cuit  of  the  mountain  must  be  made  before 

as  if  we  had  strayed  into  one  of  Dora's  un-  the  top  is  reached.    Presently  we  pass  from 

canny  scenes  from  the  Inferno.    Beyond,  the  last  soil  and  vegetation  to  the  tract 

the  way  ran  through  forests  of  pine  and  known  as  the  Boulder  Fields,  covered  with 

spruce  with  here  and  there  an  open  space  great  angular  rocks  which  have  fallen  from 

covered  with  waving  grass.    At  last,  follow-  the  ridge  above.    Slow  progress  is  made 

ing  along  a  brook  the  course  of  which  could  over  them  by  stepping  from  one  sharp  edge 

be  seen  ahead  far  above  us  by  the  band  of  to  another.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Boul- 

flowers  which  marked  it,  we  passed  the  up-  der  Field  a  flock  of  ptarmigan,  beautiful  in 

per  limit  of  timber  and  saw  before  us  the  their  summer  dress  of  gray  and  white,  re- 

bng  snow  bank  from  which  the  brook  de-  minded  us  that  the  fauna  as  well  as  the  flora 

seended  Mid  below  it  an  expanse  of  grass  of  Arctic  regions  flourish  at  this  altitude, 

mid  with  a  green  like  early  spring,  but  half  They  seemed  unused  to  the  sight  of  men 

hidden  in  a  blaze  of  colors  from  the  flowers  and  only  ran  forward  a  little  when  we  ap- 

which  filled  it.    Here  as  on  the  Alps  there  proached  within  a  few  feet  of  them, 

is  nowhere  such  a  wealth  of  splendid  flow-  *  Half  way   across   the   tedious   Boulder 

era  as  where  they  are  fed  from  the  breast  of  Field  we  turned  to  the  left  to  climb  a  slight 

a  snow-drift.    On  this  bright  flower  bed  our  ascent  and  gain  a  near  view  of  the  eastern 

horses  were  picketed  to  revel  all  night  in  face  of  the  mountain.    The  hight  on  which 

the  luxuriant  grass,  and  then  in  the  midst  we  stood  on  its  farther  side  dropped  down 

of  our  gay  carpet  vre  built  a  camp-fire  as  abruptly  for  a  thouf^and  feet  into  an  awful 

big  as  a  young  and   promising   volcano,  chasm.    At  its  bottom  was  a  vast  snow-bank 

Here  under  the  sky,  rolled  in  our  blankets  feeding  a  circular  lake  as  black  as   ink. 

CD  the  ground,  we  were  able  to  sleep  in  com-  From  the  water  rises  the  grand  vertical  face 

fort  even  at  this  frigid  hight  by  taking  of  the  mountain,  towering  still  a  thousand 

suocessive  watches  to  feed  the  fire.  feet  above  our  standing  place.    A  circle  of 

At  day-break  we  were  stirring  and  by  tremendous  cliffs  surrounds  the  lake  except 

sonrise  had  already  started  on  toward  the  where  a  narrow  canyon  gives  vent  to  its 

smnmit ;  for  even  from  the  timber  line  it  is  waters.    But  there  is  yet  a  grander  point  of 

a  very  hard  day's  journey  to  the  top  and  view,  when,  after  traversing  the  Boulder 

back  to  the  Park.    For  an  hour  or  more  the  Field,  we  pass  beyond  the  roost  depressed 

fouting  is  good  but  the  ascent  generally  part  of  the  mountain  ridge  through  an  aper- 
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tore  called  the  Keyhole,  above  which  the  incline  of  rock  which  is  most  conTenie&tly 
overhanging  rocks  nearly  meet    The  last  accomplished  on  the  hands  and  knees ;  then, 
weary  step  from  the  Boulders  into  the  Key-  at  last,  the  fiat  summit  is  reached.   The 
hole  brings  before  the  eyes  at  a  flash  a  view  main   difficulty   which   attends   even  the 
of  the  utmost  sublimity — a  vast,  silent,  deso-  sti-ongest  climbers  in  this  latter  part  of  the 
late  picture  of  bare  gray  rocks  and  glitter-  ascent  is  the  shortness  of  breath  caused  by 
ing  snow,  of  awfxd  gorges,  icy  lakes  of  black  the  rare  atmosphere  making  it  a  necessity 
and  clear  deep  green,  and  far-away  cascades  to  rest  often.    More  serious  troubles  from 
twisting  and  shding  like  serpents  over  the  the  rarity  of  the  air,  such  as  nausea  and 
stupendous  cliffs  into  the  valley  of  desola-  bleeding  from  the  nose,  ears  or  lungs,  are 
tion  far  away  beneath  our  feet.  There  was  no  more  common  on  this  than  on  the  other 
motion  or  sound  of  life  in  all  the  scene  ex-  mountains  owing  to  the  severe  exertion  re- 
oept  that  two  eagles  swung  silently  round  quired  by  the  difficulties  of  the  path, 
and  round  in  their  majestic  flight  above  the       Long's  Peak  makes  no  exception  to  the 
valley.    The  strength  of  the  bills  and  the  rule,  holding  good  I  believe  in  all  mountain- 
splendor  of  the  eternal  snow  constantly  re-  ous  countries,  that  the  highest  points  of 
call  to  mind  their  most  perfect  reflection  in  view  are  not  the  most  beautiful ;  and  yet  it 
human  speech ;  in  the  prevailing  quiet  of  is  a  most  interesting  experience  to  behold 
those  bights  the  solemn  music  of  Coleridge's  for  the  first  time  so  considerable  a  part  of 
hymn  at  Chamouni  ran  through  my  thoughts  our  planet  spread  out  within  sight.    The 
till  it  seemed  like  a  sound  out  of  the  si-  diameter  of  the  country  overlooked  by  this 
lence.  mountain  must  be  somewhat  over   three 
The  Keyhole  is  probably  a  little  more  hundred  miles.    The  immensity  of  the  dis- 
than  a  thousand  feet  below  the  summit,  but  tance  is  most  impressive.    To  the  east,  be- 
that  last  thousand  feet  presents  greater  diffi-  yond  a  billowy  sea  of  lower  pine-clad  mount- 
culties  and  requires  more  time  than  all  the  ains  is  the  blue  level  of  the  Plains ;  but  to 
rest  of  the  ascent.     Much  of  the  way  is  the  north,  south  and  west  lies  below  us  a 
dangerous  unless  the  most  extreme  care  b  vast  frozen  I'egion  of  mountain  tops,  stretch- 
exercised  in  making  sure  of  a  good  footing,  ing  away  indefinitely  till  the  brown  and 
Much  of  the  hight  already  gained  is  lost  white  summits  fade  to  blue  and  the  blue  to 
again  by  a  considerable  descent  along  the  shadowy  gray  on  the  horizon.    Only  in  the 
edge  of  smooth  inclined  rocks  of  alarming  west  and  south-west  there  is  an  interruption 
hight  and  steepness.    Then  there  is  a  long  of  the  mountainous  chaos  by  the  smooth 
and  slow  ascent  of  a  steep  gulch  filled  with  table-lands  of  North  and  Middle  Parks, 
loose  stones  and  snow,  which  brings  us  to  a       With  all  possible  haste  we  reached  our 
cleft  in  a  high  shoulder  of  the  mountain  ap-  camp  in  Estes  Park  only  a  little  before  mid- 
parently  close  to  the  top.    But  still  there  is  night.    The  trip  might  have  been  shorter 
a  natural  gallery  to  be  traversed  along  the  with  an  experienced  guide,  but  at  best  it  is 
farther  side  of  the  Peak,  and  then  once  a  slow  and  toilsome  ascent 
more  there  is  a  climb  up  a  fearfully  smooth  Alfred  Terry  Bacon. 
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HEN  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leices-  for  old  soldiers,  giving  to  it  the  building, 

ter,  was  growing  old,  he  found  he  had  or  rather  cluster  of  buildings,  and  grounds 

some  embarrassing  accounts  to  settle  in  Warwick,  which  have  for  three  hundred 

in  his  life's  reckoning,  and  in  order  years  been  known  as  ••  Leicester's  HospitaL" 

to  make  a  balance  in  his  favor  in  the  final  He  endowed  it  with  ample  funds  for   its 

adjustment,  he  founded  a  hospital  as  a  home  perpetual  maintenance,  laid  down  a  few 
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rules  for  its  manageinent,  placed  in  it  twelve  lage  street  passes  through  an  arch  in  it,  so 

decrepit  old  men,  who  had  spent  the  best  that  the  church  stands  astride  the  street, 

part  of  their  lives  in  his  service,  and  from  Our  visit  to  the  hospital  was  on  a  beauti- 

tbat  day  to  this  twelve  old  men  have  found  ful  June  day,  and  on  our  approach  we  saw 

therein  an  exceedingly  comfortable  home.  several  of  the   ancient   brethren  sunning 

The  buildings  were  by  no  m^aos  new  even  themselves  on  the  benches  la  front  of  the 
in  his  day.  There  are  internal  evidences  house.  One  of  them  came  forward  to  meet 
that  some  parts,  still  in  use,  and  apparently  us,  pleasantly  askin{^  if  we  would  like  to  see 
as  stanch  as  ever,  have  seen  the  years  of  at  the  establishment.  He  was  a  very  well- 
least  six  or  seven  centuries  come  and  go.  dressed,  rather  portly  old  man,  looking  not 
The  property  originally  belonged  to  a  re-  the  least  like  a  pauper ;  slightly  lame,  but 
ligions  fraternity.  It  was  one  of  the  hap-  that  only  gave  occasion  for  the  added  dig- 
less  monastic  establishments  upon  which  nil^  of  a  cane,  and  his  battered  face  showed 
Henry  YIU.,  that  peculiar  defender  of  the  he  had  seen  some  rough  times, 
faith,  laid  violent  hands,  turning  the  poor  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  we  were 
monks  adrift  while  he  took  possession  of  to  make  our  tour  of  inspection  leisurely,  for 
their  home  and  pocketed  their  revenues,  which  we  secretly  rejoiced.  The  demon  of 
The  property  passed  throi:^h  several  owner-  haste  which  possesses  the  ordinary  guide, 
ships  and  was  finally  bestowed  by  Queen  had  caused  us  to  cherish  revengeful  feelings* 
Elizabeth  on  her  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Lei-  on  many  occasions.  It  was  likewise  appar- 
eester.  Over  one  of  the  entrances  is  the  ent  that  an  amiable  amount  of  appreciation 
date  1571,  with  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  would  be  expected  of  us,  and  that  as  we 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Earl  of  Leices-  were  from  that  hopelessly  young  country 
tar,  which  affords  us  a  reliable  date  for  his  wherein  a  single  century  of  existence  as  a 
possession,  and  perhaps  the  date  of  the  nation  constituted  our  only  feeble  claim  to 
erection  or  repairs  of  some  part  of  the  pres-  antiquity,  we  should  receive  a  little  kindly 
ent  establishment.        •  patronage,  but  we  were  quite  content  with 

It  is  built  in  the  timber-and-plaster  style  all  these  conditions, 
of  many  old  English  houses,  the  frame, which  We  were  first  taken  to  the  tiny  church 
is  on  the  outside,  painted  dark  brown,  and  wherein  the  brethren  assemble  daily  for 
the  spaces  filled  in  with  plaster  painted  prayers  and  for  Sunday  services,  conducted 
Hgfat  gray  ;  and  it  almost  defies  description,  by  the  master  of  the  hospital,  who  must  al- 
Viewed  from  almost  any  point  it  is  a  house  ways  be  a  clergyman.  The  interior  was  a 
of  more  than  seven  gables,  its  front  consist-  little  more  modem  than  the  exterior,  som- 
ing  of*  numerous  porches,  bays,  over-hang-  ber  in  its  tone,  and  would  scarcely  contain 
ing  second  stories  and  odd  projections,  with  a  larger  congregation  than  the  inmates  of 
quaint  windows  opening  on  hinges  of  such  the  house.  The  brethren  sit  in  two  rows 
variety  that  the  genius  of  the  architect  must  facing  each  other,  lengthwise  of  the  church, 
have  been  utterly  exhausted.  A  forest  of  and  each  one  is  provided  with  a  handsome 
chimnies,  topped  out  with  the  universal  prayer-book  in  large  type.  A  large  chest  in 
£n!^lish  chimney  pot,  is  scattered  belter-  the  church  contains  the  records  of  the  hos- 
skelter  about  the  steep  roofs,  and  many  an  pital  from  the  foundation,  a  description  of 
outline  has  forsaken  its  original  horizontal  every  inmate  at  his  entrance  and  a  record  of 
or  perpendicular.  The  hospital  stands  his  death.  We  asked  our  guide  who  were 
several  feet  above  the  street,  from  which  it  elegible  to  a  home  here,  and  were  told  that 
is  fleparated  by  a  low  iron  fence,  and  a  row  the  election  took  place  when  any  vacancy  oc- 
of  eight  or  ten  trees  trained  and  trimmed  curred,  from  among  old  soldiers  of  four 
to  look  like  a  vine-covered  trellis.  Adjoin-  parishes,  with  incomes  not  exceeding  five 
ing,  or  rather  connected  with  it  by  a  flipcht  pounds.  In  whom  the  power  of  election  is 
of  steps,  is  its  church,  a  fine  old  stone  edifice  vested  we  did  not  learn.  In  the  great  win- 
built  on  a  ledge  or  natural  stone  foundation,  dow  at  the  end  of  the  church  is  a  small 
This  ledge  has  been  tunneled  and  the  vii-  stained  glass  poi-trait  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
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ter,  who  may  well  be  regarded  bj  the  breth-  the  Master's  apartments.    A  door  and  large 

ren  as  their  patron  saint,  however  small  his  window  were  here  wide  open  and  bmnan 

other  claims  to  saintship  may  be.  nature  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  to 

From  the  chorch  we  passed  along  the  top  take  a  prolonged  peep  therein,  as  we  saw 

of  the  old  city  wall  to  the  garden.    On  this  there  was  no  one  in  tiie  room.    We  saw  a 

wall  we  lingered  in  great  delight  over  the  large,  low-ceiled  room  containing  maefa  an- 

matchless  English  landscape  before  us,  and  tiquated  furniture  and  on  some  shelves  a 

we  said,  truly  the  church  is  infallible  in  its  collection  of  odd  pieces  of  china  to  whidi 

selection  of  building  sites.    Close  by  was  the  distance  may  have  lent  enchantment,  but  it 

park  of  Warwick  castle  with  its  ancient  ce-  was  an  enchantment  aggravating  to  the  last 

dars,  while  for  miles  and  miles  beforo  us,  degree.    On  the  walls  of  the  house  around 

stretched  the  exquisite  green  fields,  dotted  the  quadrangle  were  texts  in  old  Englid 

with  clusters  of  houses,  country  seats,  and  letters,  such  as  ''  Fear  God,"  **  Honor  the 

fine  trees,  among  which  could  be  seen  the  King,"  "  Love  the  Brotherhood."    We  do 

square  stone  tower  of  many  an  old  church,  not  remember  seeing  "  Love  your  Enemies.** 

The  apartments  of  the  Master  of  the  house  This  admonition  would  come  late  in  the  day 

front  upon  the  garden  and  near  the  house  for  the  battl&ecarred  veterans  who  limp  and 

were  flowers  and  shrubbery ;  but  the  part  in  halt  in  the  quadrangle.    As  a  worldly  offset 

which  we  were  interested  was  the  kitchen  to  these  Scriptural  teachings  the  bear  and 

garden,  where  the  Master  has  his  share,  and  ragged  stafiE,  carved  or  painted,  occupy  evoy 

where  each  brother  has  a  tiny  possession  available  space  on  the  walls.    This  quad- 

also ;  and  these  twelve  parallelograms,  whose  rangle  appeared  to  serve  as  an  out-of-dowB 

dimensions  would   sound  more   imposing  parlor  and  was  qidte  gay  with  window  boxes 

given  in  inches  than  in  feet,  were  cultivated  of  flowers.    Doors  and  windows  open  into 

according  to  the  taste  of  the  owners.  Scarcely  it  from  every  side. 

one  trifled  away  his  land  in  flowers,  a  few  Through  one  of  these  doors  we  were  ush- 
gave  small  space  to  herbs  and  salads,  but  ered  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  dinners  of 
the  majority,  with  great  unanimity,  gave  the  the  brethren  are  cooked,  each  one  bringing 
whole  of  their  estates  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  marketing,  and  we  much  regretted 
potatoes.  There  is  not  very  much  beauty  our  visithad  not  been  timed  so  that  we  could 
in  a  bed  of  potatoes,  but  whatever  could  be  see  twelve  dinners  boiling  or  roasting  by 
done  to  make  the  cultivation  of  that  useful  one  fire.  Great  must  be  the  responsibility 
vegetable  beautiful,  had  been  done  here,  and  alertness  of  the  cook  who  has  twelve 
Our  guide  told  us  the  brethren  did  not  do  small  joints  roasting  in  the  oven,  and  twelve 
much  in  their  gardens,  it  beiug  better  to  saucepans  claiming  equal  rights  o/er  the 
hire  them  cultivated.  One  entire  wall  of  fire,  besides  attending  to  twelve  anxious 
the  garden  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  ivy  housekeepers,  arriving  from  as  many  dining- 
that  was  beautiful  enough  to  make  one  for-  rooms  just  at  the  moment  of  taking  upb 
get  the  homely  potatoes.  In  the  ornamental  We  were  shocked  to  find  a  common  nine- 
part  of  the  grounds  stood  a  stone  vase  that  teenth  centuiy  range  had  been  introduced 
was  brought  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  into  the  spacious  fireplace,  violating  the  de- 
seemed  a  little  incongruous  here,  and  our  lightful  harmony  that  prevailed  everywhere 
old  soldier,  whose  education  in  archeology  else.  The  kitchen  was  a  large  irregular 
had  probably  been  neglected,  appeared  to  room,  fairly  sparkling  and  glittering  with 
think  it  was  scarcely  better  than  rubbish.  neatness.    "  Here,"  said  the  old  soldier,  **  ve 

From  the  garden  we  passed  into  the  quad-  sit  in  the  evening  and  tell  our  stories  and 
rangle,  about  which  the  house  is  built  sing  our  songs,"  and  doubtless  he  might  have 
after  the  fashion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  added,  smoke  our  pipes.  It  contained  sev- 
One  side  was  cloistered  and  had  a  gallery,  oral  huge  oak  settles  and  comfortable  arm- 
reached  by  an  outside  stairway  and  commu-  chairs,  and  in  one  of  the  latter  we  were  in- 
nicating  with  the  rooms  of  the  brethren  in  vited  to  sit,  because  in  it  King  James  I.  sate 
the  second  story.    One  side  was  the  rear  of  when  be  visited  the  hospitaL    On  a  dresser 
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w^re  some  very  sbimng  copper  flagons,  some  \rell  as  parlor  of  the  occi^iant,  breakfast  and 
of  them  of  enormous  capacity,  out  of  which  supper  being  prepared-  at  the  open  coal  fire 
the  brethren  are  regaled  with  beer  on  the  in  the  room.    There  were  many  trinkets  and 
founder's  birthday,  at  Christmas  and  on  two  souvenirs  of  other  days  about  the  room  and 
other  yearly  occasions,  "  and  that  is  all  the  the  occupant  was  reading  his  paper  seated 
beer  the  institution  furnishes  us "  said  our  in  a  big  arm-chair.    He  looked  very,  very 
guide  in  a  slightly  melancholy  tone.     A  ohL    The  most  striking  feature  of  the  room 
glance  at  his  ruby-tinted  nose  assured  us  that  was  the  pictures  of  all  sorts  with  which  the 
be  was  not  without  beeiy  comfort  on  the  walls  were  covered  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
other  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  days  of  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
the  year.    Our  old  pensioner  had  a  little  in  his  lordly  castle  near  by  could  count  as 
touch  of  romance  in  his  heart,  despite  his  many.    There  were  naval  and  land  battle 
weather-beaten  exterior,  for  he  took  down  peces,  colored  sixpenny  prints  and  those  cut 
from  a  hook  on  which  it  hung  on  the  kitchen  from  newspapers,  with  now  and  then  a  pho- 
waU,  what  looked  like  a  dingy  and  exceed-  tograph,  but  scarcely  a  framed  one  among 
ingly  faded  picture,  and  handing  it  to  us  them.    The  very  gem  of  the  collection,  hold- 
with  an  expression  of  homely  tenderness  told  ing  the  place  of  honor,  where  it  was  directly 
uii  it  was  a  bit  of  needlework  done  by  poor  before  the  old  man  as  he  sate  in  his  arm- 
Amy  Bobsart,  the  figure  being  the  bear  and  chair,  was  a  highly  colored  print  of  the 
ragged  staff,  the  arms  of  her  ill-deserving  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  all  the 
spouse.     We  had  visited  the  church  where  youthful  beauty  of  their  early  married  life. 
she  is  said  to  be  buried  and  wandered  about  An  adjoining  room  furnished  with  much 
the  ruins  of  Kenil worth,  with  which  her  comfort  and  neatness  was  the  brother's  bed- 
name  is  forever  associated;  but  nothing  room. 

made  her  seem  so  real  to  us  as  that  faded  We  rested  awhile  in  the  cheerful  parlor 

scrap  of  embroidery.  and  asked  many  questions  of  the  two  old 

From  the  kitchen  we  passed  into  what  heroes  and  learned  all  we  could  of  their 

was  once  a  banqueting  hall-    Across  one  end  daily  life.    One  of  them  put  on  the  cloak 

of  it,  the  fact  that  King  James  L  was  en-  which  they  wear  on  all  public  occasions,  to 

tertained  in  this  hall  at  a  certain  time  is  Sunday  services  and  to  daily  prayers ;  and 

emblasoned  in  very  large  letters.    Alas  I  the  is  the  only  garment  they  have  as  a  uniform, 

place  where  once  a  royal  entertainment  took  It  was  made  of  fine  dark  blue  camlet,  cut 

place  is  now  used  for  laundry  purposes  and  square  and  quite  long,  with  openings  for  the 

occupied  by  the  twelve  coal-bins  of  the  arms.    From  the  left  shoulder  hung  a  strip 

twelve  brothers.'    Carved  beams  are  fes-  of  the  cloth  five  or  six  inches  wide,  to  which 

tooned  with  cobwebs,  and  spiders  with  pos-  was  attached  a  silver  badge,  the  ubiquitous 

sibly  now  and  then  a  mouse  are  the  only  bear  and  ragged  staff.    These  are  the  origi- 

revelers.    But  nal  badges  prepared  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

"Ton mar  l»oak,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  yon  About  two  hundred  years  ago  one  of  them 

▼ill.  was  stolen  but  aftei*ward8  mysteriously  re- 

The  went  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  BtlU;"  ^^^ned.     Our  guide  seemed  to  think,  though 

so  our  loyal  old  soldier  seemed  to  think  an  he  expressed  it  very  gently,  that  it  would 

air  of  royalty  still  lingered  in  the  place,  be  just  as  well  to  dispense  with  the  cloaks, 

tiiough  to   our   republican  senses  it   was  Probably  he  felt  it  to  be  a  badge  of  pauper- 

scaroely  discernible.  ism. 

The  conclusion  of  our  visit  was  a  call  The  rules  of  the  institution  are  very  few, 

upon  one  of  the  brethren  who  had  rooms  on  scarcely  more  than  the  requirement  of  good 

the  lower  floor,  that  we  might  see  their  order  and  good  behavior.    By  asking  leave 

apartments.    We  were  ushered  into  a  bright  of  the  Master  the  inmates  may  make  visits 

little  sitting-room  with  one  window  opening  to  their  friends,  and  those  who  have  wives 

into  the  quadrangle  and  another  on  the  can  bring  them  here  to  live  with  them  and 

street.    This  room  was  the  dining-room  as  share  their  comfort ;  but  when  the  husband 
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dies  the  widow  must  find  a  home  elsewhere,  kitchen  fire  to  cook  his  dinners,  his  four 

When  our  guide  receiyed  our  parting  ac-  days'  beer  and  his  cloak  and  eighty  pounds 

knowledgment  he  explained  that  all  such  a  year,  which  he  may  spend  just  as  he  pleam 

sums  went  to  form  a  fund  for  the  widows,  with  neither  taxes  nor  tithes  to  pay.    Am- 

**  Seven  weeks  ago  one  of  our  number  died,"  iety  about  ways  and  means  must  here  be  n- 

said  he,  "  and  we  had  a  comfortable  little  dnced  to  its  very  lowest  terms.    There  was 

purse  ready  for  his  widow."    A  very  simple  once  an  attempt  to  have  the  hospital  support 

kind  of  life  insurance ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  more  than  twelve  inmates,  reducing  tberebj 

shilling  or  half-crown  is  ever  embezzled  on  the  annuity  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had 

its  way  to  the  treasury.  made  the  conditions  of  his  bequest  fast  and 

To  sum  up  the  benefits  of  this  antiquated  strong,  and  twelve  in  the  sixteenth  oeutniy 

old  man*s  home :  each  inmate  has  his  two  could  not  be  coimted  more  than  twelve  in 

rooms,  his   small   garden,  the   use  of  the  the  nineteenth. 
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[  T  is  a  curious  paradox  in  the  machinery  having  won  his  way  to  the  place  in  spite  of 
of  modem  social  life  that  so  many  con-  strong  competition,  m*ay  be  fairly  reckoned 
cealments  and  omissions  are  possible,  a  thorough  scholar.  He  has,  however, 
The  boasted  protection  of  the  law  is  brought  us  something  besides  Greek  roots 
baffled  by  a  mysterious  abduction,  never  ex-  from  the  much  cultivated  soil  of  modem 
plained.  Humanity  is  shocked  by  a  fright-  religious  thougfat»  in  which  he  has  chosen 
ful  catastrophe,  the  unexpected  fruit  of  our  to  delve  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  His 
super-civilization.  A  crime  is  committed  fresh  and  vigorous  ideas  transform  a  hack- 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  and  the  per-  neyed  subject  into  something  new  and  vital, 
petrator  eludes  the  keenest  vigilance  of  de-  and  the  strong  personality  of  the  man  is  ev- 
tective  insight,  while  the  public  mind  is  erywhere  visible,  hewing  away  valiantly  at 
clouded  with  a  sense  of  personal  insecurity,  prejudice  and  error  wherever  his  keen  eyes 
Organized  effort  may  be  never  so  complete ;  discover  them.  Some  of  his  heaviest  blows 
the  exception  to  its  rule  always  crops  out  fall  on  the  religious  world,  **  which  is  just 
somewhere.  as  liable  as  any  other  worid  to  the  general 
It  might  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  human  weakness  of  sliding  into  a  caricature 
with  a  police-foroe  of  reviewers  on  every  ed-  of  itself  and  presenting  these  distorted  fea- 
itorial  staff,  from  magazine  to  **  weekly,"  all  tures  for  general  admiration  as  a  correct 
over  the  country,  the  field  of  current  litera-  likeness." 

ture  ought  to  be  well  under  surveillance.        But  while  be  spares  no  form  of  hypocrisy 

And  so  it  is.    Even  the  latest  Sunday-school  or  cant,  he  is  at  the  same  time  entirely  loyal 

novel  gets  its  paragraph  for  better  or  worse,  to  the  essential  features  of  Christianity.  As 

and  countless  ephemeral  leaflets  are  ushered  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  he 

into  their  brief  day  with  all  the  pomp  and  speaks   from    vantage-ground    of  unques- 

circumstance  which  even  the  tiniest  critics  tioned,  if  somewhat  enlightened  orthodoxy, 

know  so  well  how  to  assume.  This  makes  his  testimony  especially  valua- 

It  is  the  more  unaccountable,  then,  that  ble  in  an  age  when  progressive  thought  go^s 

such  a  book  as  **  7'he  Natural  History  of  so  easily  into  skepticism,  and  furnishes  a 

Atheism"  issued  last  year  by  the  Scribners,  notable  refutation  to  the  assertion  that  such 

should  have  hitherto  escaped  attention.  The  is  the  governing  tendency  of  the  time, 
author,  John  Stuart  Blackie,  is  a  Professor  of        The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  show 

Greek  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  atheism  is  an  abnormal  and  uncommon 
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growth  in  the  mind,  and  the  author  points  that  may  be  hidden  and  half  choked  beneatb 

oat  in  his  forcible  way,  that  many  nations  the  grotesque  mummeries  and  disgusting 

and  iodiyiduAlB  who  have  figured  in  history  practices  which  are  all  that  certain  low  types 

as  atheists    haye   not  deserved  the  title,  of  humanity  have  to  show  for  religion." 

His  chapter  on  "  Polytheism  **  insists  that  *'  And  if  there  be  races  of  reasonable  be- 

a  real  spiritual  advancement  lay  hidden  un-  ings,  who  have  no  idea  of  a  cause,  it  is  just 

der  the  fanciful  superstitions  of  the  Greek  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  to  find  in  every 

mythologyi  and  Buddhism  under  his  kindly  Alpine  valley  whole  races  of  Cretins,  or 

survey  becomes  something  more  than  a  sys-  anywhere  in  the  world  whole  races  of  idiots ; 

tern  without  a  God.    Having  reduced  the  they  are  defective  creatures  such  as  no  nat- 

amount  of  atheism  in  the  world  to  a  satis-  uralist  would  receive  into  his  normal  descrip- 

iactory  minimum,  he  proceeds  in  the  clos-  tion  of  one  of  Nature's  types,  such  as  roses, 

ing  chapter  to  account  for  that  which  really  for  instance,  without  fragrance,  horses  with- 

does  exist,  and  makes  distorted  religious  out  hoofs,  and  birds  without  wings.    Any 

views  heavily  responsible  for  the  reactions  type  of  things,  indeed,  as  well  as  man,  may 

and  cold  negations  of  .unbelief.  by  untoward  influences  be  curtailed  and 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  stunted  mto  any  sort  of  degradation.** 

atheism  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter,  ^  Perhaps  we  shall  hit  the  mark  here  if 

and  the  following  quotations  will  suggest  his  we  say  broadly  that  as  nature  is  always 

line  of  thought.  right,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  majority 

*<  Aa  for  war,  I  have  long  sinoe  made  up  must  always  be  right,  in  so  far  as  it  is 

my  mind  that  it  is  not  only  a  theater  of  hop-  rooted  in  the  universal  and  abiding  instincts 

rorsy  but  a  school  of  virtue;  and  that  in  a  of  humanity,  and  public  opinion,  as  the 

rich  and  Taried  world,  crowded  with  antag*  opinion  of  the  majority,  will  be  right  also 

ouistic  tendencies  and  contrary  interests,  in  all  matters  which*  belong  to  the  general 

hostile  collisions  of  various  kinds  must  take  conduct  of  life  among  all  classes,  and  with 

place ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  with  respect  to  which  the  mind  of  the  majority 

war,  by  sensible  men,  is  not  to  dream  it  out  has  been  allowed  a  perfectly  free,  natural 

of  the  world,  but  while  we  are  never  eager  and  healthy  exercise." 

for  it,  to  be  always  ready,  and  when  we  are  <*  If  a  gUb  creature,  for  instance,  calling 

in  the  heat  of  the  strife  to  fight  like  men  himself  or  being  called  a  philosopher,  should 

and  not  like  tigers."  maintain  that  beauty  depends  on  utility 

**  Atheism  is  a  disease  of  the  speculative  and  fitness,  yon  may  safely  let  him  spin  as 

faculty  which  must  be  expected  to  reappear  many  chapters  as  he  may  choose  in  iUnstra- 

fromtimeto  time,  when  men  are  shaken  tion  of  such  a  perverse  paradox,  when  every- 

out  of  the  firm  forms  of  their  old  beliefs,  body  knows  that  the  ugliest  possible  bridge, 

and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  work  them-  (which  the  railway  companies  frequently 

selves  into  the  well-defined  mold  of  a  new  make,)  is  as  useful  for  its  end  and  as  fit  for 

one."  its  purpose  as  the  most  ornamental  structure 

"*  The  fact  is,  as  Socrates  says  in  the  <  Me-  ever  devised.    The  systems  of  clever  think- 

morabilia,'  man  is  naturally  and  different  ers,  in  fact,  always  require  to  be  watched 

tially  a  religious  animal,  and  is  not  thor-  with  particular  caution ;  clever  people  are 

oughly  or  normally  himself  unless  when  he  peculiarly  apt  to  love  the  fancies  of  their 

tt  BO-''  own  begetting,  more  than  the  facts  of  God's 

'<An  intense  zeal,  without  which  a  mis-  creation." 

sionary  would  be  nothing,  so  far  from  im-  The  chapter  on  the  '*  Reasonable  Ground 

plying  an  impartial  judgment  in  all  moral  of  Theism,"  ought  to  be  quoted  entire,  but 

and  religious  matters,  not  seldom  renders  we  can  only  select  two  or  ^ree  morsels, 

ucha  judgment  impossible.    We  may  say  <*For  the  maintenance  of  the  atHeistio 

gmerally,  indeed,  that  a  zealous  Christian  theory  necessarily    implies   one  of   three 

missionary  is  not  the  man  fully  to  appreci-  things ;  either  that  effects  can  be  produced 

ate  the  amount  of  genuine  theistic  piety  without  a  cause,  or  that  a  system  of  reason- 
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able  effects  can  be  produced  without  a  rea-  bat  thej  exist  not  the  less  beeaiue  wotild-be 

sonable  cauae,  or  that  the  system  of  effects  philosopher  B.  or  would-be  philoec^pher  C. 

which  we  call  the  world  is  essentially  un-  has  no  machineiy  with  which  to  measure  or 

reasonable,  and  therefore  does  not  proceed  oontrcl  them." 

from  a  reasonable  source."  **  There  is  no  nonsense  like  leaned  ixm- 

^  When  philosophers,  with  their  most  acute  aenseb" 

spectacles,  can  see  nothing  in  the  world  but  « If  there  is  rebellion  anywhere  in  a  state, 

an  infinite  series  of  inrariable  eequenoes,  the  government  is  seldom  altogether  fiee 

the  sooner  they  g^ve  up  their  profession  of  from  blame." 

wisdom  the  better ;  for  it  is  just  the  invaria-  «<  A  oertoin  inoonsistenoy  is  the  salvalioii 

bility  of  the  sequences  which  forces  the  of  all  popular  creeds." 

reasonable  mind  of  man  to  assert  that  there  ^  No  religion  can  stand  when  it  ooumb 

is  a  cause  within  or  behind  them,  which  into  a  position  of  glaring  contrariety  to  the 

makes  the  invariability  possible."  intellectual  consciousness  of  the  age.** 

^  Disorder  belongs  not  to  the  existence  of  The  chapter  on  Buddhism  occupies  a  large 

any  one  thing,  but  to  points  of  occasional  space  in  the  book,  and  is  a  most  searching 

disturbance  arising  naturally  out  of  the  oo^  and  exhaustiTe  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  the 

existence  of  many  things."  Buddhist  doctrine.    The  copious  quotations 

«<  The  only  real  evil  in  the  world  is  the  from  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  traditions  ue 

negative,  carping  spirit,  the  Mephistophiles  turned  to  account  in  a  very  convincing 

of  Groethe's  Faunt,  which  for  lack  of  will  to  manner,  in  exonerattng  the  followers  of 

use  the  given  material  in  the  given  way,  Buddha  from  the  charge  of  atheism  sod  a 

gratifies  an  unreasoning  restlessness  in  blam-  belief  in  the  annihilation  of  the  soul  after 

ing  everything  and  doing  nothing.  death.    His  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Bud- 

'^Frorn  our  human 'position  and  partial  dhism  as  a  system,  however,  is  not  fiattsr- 

point  of  view,  the  laws  of  order  are  not  ing,  and  is  summed  up  in  the  foUowing 

always  equally  comprehensible ;  but  disorder  paragraphs : 

is  nowhere.    If  it  were  to  exist  at  all,  the  ''Buddhism,  aftw  making  every  allow- 

world  would  very  soon  cease  to  be  a  world;  ance  for  its  many  points  of  practical  exoel- 

consecutive  reason  would  dissolve  into  a  lenoe,andof  happy  adiqoiatlon  to  the  geniss 

general  babblement  of  bedlam,  and  nothing  of  the  East,  can  in  no  wise  be  looked  upon 

would  remain  but  a  blind  weaving  and  un*  as  anything  but  an  abnormal  manifestation 

weaving  of  unintelligent  and  unintelligible  of  the  religiotis  life  of  man,  being  built  as 

forces."  it  is  on  the  foundation  of  tbe  folkinng  five 

''  A  man  is  never  nearer  bcjng  a  beast  essentially  false  propositions : 
than  when  he  imagines  himsebE  a  god; —  ''I.    The  proposition  that  human  exist- 
there  is  an  unmistakable  germ  of  atheism  at  enee  on  this  earth  is  an  evil, 
the  root  of  all  pride."  **'  2*    Placing  human  excellence  rather  in 

*'  Mere  knowledge  is  only  one  element  in  meditation  than  action, 
the  building  up  of  a  sound  mind.  It  is  not  "  8.  That  the  proper  cure  for  the  abuse  of 
merely  that  you  Imow,  but  what  you  know  our  pasrions  and  appetites  is  not  regulation, 
and  how  you  use  your  knowledge  that  but  total  abstinence  from  the  exciting canse, 
makes  your  knowledge  a  power — a  legiti-  and  violent  extirpation  of  the  ai^)etite. 
mate  power,  let  us  rather  say;  otherwise  it  '  ''i.  Thatthe  natural  and  necessary  bound- 
is  a  usurpation,  and  like  all  illegitimate  ary  between  the  self-existent  and  all  derived 
powers,  smothers  that  which  it  ought  to  existence  can  be  overleaped  by  any  amount 
protect"  of  human  virtue,  however  faultless. 

"  The  highest  cognitions  are  never  readied  *^  6.    That  the  human  mind  can  rest  oon- 

by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  knowing  facnl-  tented  with  the  conception  of  an  invanaUe 

ties  on  whatever  subject  exercised.    Many  sequence  of  things,  without  a  reasonaUe  and 

things  can  be  known  only  by  being  felt ;  all  substantial  ground  of  all  sequence." 

vital  forces  are  fundamentally  unknowable ;  Here  is  a  practical  receipt  for  getting'  at 
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the  real  character  of  a  religious  oi  philo-  ple»  when  the  over-pressure  in  one  direction 

flophical  system.  produces  a  stronger  pressure  in  the  opposite 

^  Hare  the  spiritual  sympathy,  and  plant  direction,  till  some  sort  of  comfortable  ad- 

youitelf,  a  thing  not  to  be  done  without  justment  be  achieved  in  which  tibie  jostled 

considerable  ejSort  sometimes,  on  the  native  multitudes  may  breathe  freely." 

point  of  view,  and  a  sensible  man  will  often-  '^  Every  social  state  sooner  or  later  begets 

times  come  closer  to  the  soul  of  any  religious  its  contrary." 

system  than  if  he  had  devoured  all  the  com-  "^  To  understand  it  rightly  we  must  re- 

mentaries  of  all  the  libraries.    Nine-tenths  member  the  great  Aristotelian  maxim  that 

indeed,  of  all  commentaries  are  the  mere  any  good   misapplied  or  applied  without 

impertinent  babble  of  persons  who  had  no  limitation  is  an  evil ;  and  that  the  great 

vocation  to  speak ;  which,  if  it  were  stowed  movements  of  human  society  called  reforms, 

away  altogether  in  an  oblivious  lumber-  revolutions  and  revivals,  take  place  gener- 

room  would  clear  the  atmosphere  wonder-  ally  after  the  fashion  of  floods  in  water,  or 

fully  and  save  not  a  little  trouble."  strong  pressure  in  a  crowd,  which  in  the 

'^The    worshipers   of   a   transcendental  nature  of  the  case  tend  to  excess  and  cry 

Messiah,  the  promulgator  of  the  eternal  law  for  limitation."    After  allowing  that  *'  so 

of  moral  rectitude,  never  can  be  classed  with  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  most 

the  deniers  of  God."  zealous    Christians,    even    when    narrow- 

« Buddhism  triumphed   (over  Brahmin-  minded  and  bigoted,  as  they  too  frequently 

ism)  just  as  Christianity  triumphed,  f  unda-  are,  can  bear  comparison,  in  respect  of  good 

mentally,  because  in  all  moral  battles,  love  works,  with  the  most  decided  and  thorou^- 

and  humanity  with  their  innate  expansive-  going  of  the  atheistical  or  agnostic  class," 

ness  vrill  always  triumph  over  the  narrow-  he  frees  his  mind  as  follows : 

ness  of  self-contained  pride  and  unsocial  ^  There  is  a  style  of  preaching,  the  un- 

aggrandizement."  practical  and  unfruitful  nature  of  which 

''The  Atheism  of  Reaction  "  is  the  sug-  has  a  tendency  to  drive  persons  of  a  practi- 

gestive  title  of  the  culminating  chapter,  and  caltum  of  mind  directly  into  irreligion  and 

the  author  specifies  and  examines  the  follow-  practical  atheism ;  they  see  that  something 

ing  seven  stumbling-blocks  and  causes  of  ought  to  be  done  for  society  that  the  church 

unbelief : —  will  not  do  or  the  church  cannot  do,  and 

A  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica-  therefore  they  resort  to  other,  and  it  may 

tion  by  faith ;  the  dogma  of  original  sin ;  be  antagonistic  agencies." 

the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment;    the  That  bone  of  contention,  the  word  aumtox, 

''creation  out  of  nothing ; "  an  authoritative  gets  some  heroic  treatment  from  our  Greek 

and  oracular  style  of  interpreting  the  Di-  scholar : 

rine  procedure ;  asceticism  and  monkeiy ;  "  The  Christian  churches  have  conmutted 
"  the  matter  of  sacerdotal  claims  and  ceremo-  themselves  to  a  theology  drawn  up  by  scho- 
nious  mummeries ; "  and  the  worldly  dignity  lastic  persons,  in  a  series  of  formal  proposi- 
and  power  of  the  church.  All  these  rocks  tions  which  challenge  contradiction  and  re- 
ef offense  are  discussed  with  a  most  refresh-  fuse  compromise.  Therefore  the  doctrine 
ing  originality  and  a  fairness  altogether  of  infinite  torture  for  finite  sins  is  still 
remarkable  from  his  "  inside  "  point  of  view,  stoutly  maintained  as  a  point  of  Christian 
He  b^nsvrith  the  universal  and  inevitable  faith,  and  as  stoutly  disowned  by  a  large 
tendency  of  things  to  right  themselves  by  class  of  benevolent  and  thoughtful  persons 
some  effort  at  equilibrium.  who  look  upon  such  a  doctrine  as  utterly  in- 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  every  force,  in  a  world  consistent  with  the  conception  of  a  wise  and 

made  up  of  opposing  forces,  either  to  be  benevolent  Being.    Now  if  there  was  not  a 

stopped  in  its  action  altogether,-*as  the  ad-  great  deal  of  dogmatic  obstinacy,  a  fair 

vancing  tide  by  a  rocky  coast, — or  to  be  amount  of  hermeneutical  ignorance,  and  a 

sent  back  on  its  own  traces  as  we  see  in  the  considerable  vein  of  cowardice  also  in  the 

hearings  to  and  fro  of  a  great  crowd  of  peo-  ecclesiastical   mind,  this  stumbling  block 
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might  easily  be  removed.    It  does  not  re-  see  how  far  their  opinions  are  a  mere  illos- 

quire  any   very   profound   scholarship  to  tration  of  the  vulgar  law  of  reaction,  or 

know  that  the  word  aionioSf  which  we  trans-  how  far  anything  like  a  substantial  reason, 

late  everlasting^  does  not  signify  eternity  ab-  sound  logic,  or  subtle  sophistiy  lies  at  the 

solutely  and  metaphysically,  but  only  popu-  bottom  of  their  abnoimal  speculatioiis.   If 

larly ;  as  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  an  eter-  it  should  turn  out  on  coming  face  to  face 

nal  fool,  meaning  only  that  he  is  a  very  with  the  utterances  of  those  negative  philr 

great  fool.    Biblical  interpreter  ought  also  osophers  that  there  is  really  nothing  moie 

to  bear  in  mind,  which  they  constantly  seem  in  what  they  urge  than  a  hasty  revukion 

determined  rather  to  forget,  that  the^  Scrip-  from  the  real  or  imaginary  aberrations  of  the 

tures  are  not  written  in  the  style  of  a  met&-  received  orthodoxy,  it  will  be  at  once  a  great 

physical  or  curiously  scientific  treatise ;  but  confirmation  to  sound  theism,  and  a  vindi- 

the  language  throughout  is  essentially  pop-  cation  of  human  reason  firom  one  of  its 

ular,  and  perhaps  necessarily  with  some-  strongest   aberrations.     The  folly  or  pre- 

what  of  that  vagueness  which  characterizes  sumption  of  the  unreasonably  orthodox  will 

colloquial  language,  as  contrasted  with  the  appear  to  have  supplied  a  provocation  which 

style  of  a  professional  lecture  or  a  scientific  has  driven  the  reasonably  heteix)dox  into  a 

definition."  position  of  which  they  would  otherwise  have 

The  last  twenty-eight  pages  of  the  book  been  ashamed." 

are  devoted  to  a  review  of,  or  rather  an  in-  But  space  fails  to  quote  further,  and  we 

quiry  into  the  precise  opinions  of  the  more  have  only  been  able,  even  with  the  many 

noted  modem  skeptics,  and  the  author  pre-  extracts  given,  to  hint  remotely  at  the  treaa- 

faces  his  liberal  extracts  from  Mr.  Atkinson  ure  of  thought  in  this  volume.     Isolated 

and  Miss  Martineau  thus :  passages  must  of  course  lack  the  charm  of  a 

"  It  remains  now,  in  order  to  bring  the  continuous  line  of  argument,  and  if  our 

matter  to  a  more  distinct  and  definite  bear-  readers  find  fault  with  our  abrupt  tranai* 

ing,  that  we  present  the  atheism  or  agnosti-  tions,  they  can  easily  make  connections  for 

cLsm  of  the  present  day  before  the  reader  in  themselves*              Elizabeth  W.  Denison* 
the  words  of  its  own  advocates,  that  we  may 
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» 

jk    IGHT  coming  down  over  the  Mersey ;  The  speaker  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a 

^  \     the  endless  lights  of  Liverpool  twii^-  stalwart  ship-carpenter,  of  the  genuine  Eng- 

1    ling  faintly  through  the  rising  Novem-  lish  type,  always  working  manfully,  always 

^     ber  mist ;  Birkenhead  hanging  like  a  grumbling  vehemently,  constantly  repeating 

cloud  upon  the  opposite  shore;  a  gray,  leaden  that  England  is  ''going  to  the  dogs,"  but 

sky  overhead,  watching  the  sullen  river  be-  prompt  to  annihilate  any  foreigner  who  may 

low ;  and  everywhere  a  dampness  and  mud-  dare  to  say  the  same — equally  ready  to  pick 

diness  and  vague  sense  of  discomfort,  which  a  quarrel  with  the  friend  who  presumes  to 

makes  one  feel  out  of  temper  without  know-  advise  him,  or  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 

ing  why.  the  enemy  whom  he  finds  lying  proatnte. 

'*  Jist  the  night  for  a  cup  o'  hot  tea  or  He  is  now  making  money  apace,  and  lament^ 

coffee,  ain't  it  ?  "  says  my  companion  with  ing  all  the  while  that  he  '*  had  n't  the  sense 

a  chuckle ;   "  and  I  'm  going  to  take  you  to  go  to  Ameriky ;  "  had  he  gone  there,  or 

where  you  '11  get  it,  real  good.    Last  time  anywhere  else,  and  been  equally  sncoessfal, 

you  was  over  here,  you  said  there  seemed  hewouldhavelamented  just  asemphaticBlly 

to  be  too  many  taverns  about ;  and  now  I  '11  that  he  had  not  the  sense  to  stay  at  home, 

jist  show  yer  what 's  come  out  in  h'opposition  '<  I  suppose  you  mean  the  coffee-rooms,"  ao- 

to  the  taverns,  and  holds  its  own  agin  'em  swer  I.  *'  I  've  heard  a  good  deal  of  them,  and 

pretty  well,  too  I "  I  'm  glad  to  find  them  springing  up  so  fast" 
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**Fa8t?l8hoold  thinkthejwasi  There's  of  some  well-fed  Russian  saint,  with  the 

five  of  'em  here  already — three  up  by  the  steam  of  the  tearum  curling  around  his 

fluurket^one  farther  back  into  the  town,  and  head  in  a  kind  of  glory, 

tiiis  one  down  here.    It 's  got  the  best  place,  Bi-anching  out  from  the  large  room  is  a 

jou  see,"  he  adds,  as  we  turn  into  the  short  small  fao-simile  of  it,  equally  comfortable 

wide  street  which  curves  downward  from  and  well-arranged,  for  those  who  may  wish  ' 

Hamilton  Square,  formerly  the  aristocratic  to  be  private.    But  it  does  not  appear  to  be 

quarter  of  Birkenhead,  to  the  Woodside  much  frequented ;  for  the  English  workman 

feny.    ''  Here 's  the  ferry  itself  on  one  side,  is  almost  as  gregarious  by  nature  as  his 

this  big  ship-yard  on  the  other,  and  a  cab-  Russian   brother,   and,   whether  rejoicing 

stand  in  front ;  so  it  ain't  likely  to  run  short  over  sudden  good-fortune  or  growling  at 

of  customers.**  unexpected  disaster,  likes  to  have  as  wide  a 

So  speaking,  he  halts  in  front  of  a  long  circle  of  sympathizers  as  possible, 
low,  wooden  building  with  a  metal  roof,  F —  and  I  seat  ourselves  at  one  of  the 
along  which  the  inscription  '*  Cocoa  Room  "  tables,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  already 
asserts  itself  very  conspicuously,  while  occupied  by  a  quartet  consisting  of  a 
through  the  swing-door,  which  is  just  opening  sweep,  a  sailor,  a  coster-monger,  and  a  hack- 
to  let  out  some  of  the  earlier  guests,  a  cheery  man,  and,  over  a  brimming  measure  of  hot 
gleam  of  h'gbt  and  warmth  shoots  for  a  mo-  cocoa,  I  begin  to  take  ''  stock  "  of  my  sur- 
ment  into  the  chill,  ghostly  dimness  beyond,  roundings. 

Once  fairly  inside,  it  is  easy  enough  to  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
understand  what  a  boon  such  a  shelter,  open  place  is  the  quiet  and  decorous  bearing  of 
dose  to  them  from  morning  till  night,  must  its  inmates,  which  would  strike  any  new- 
be  for  the  poor  fellows  who  have  to  stand  comer  at  a  glance,  so  markedly  does  it  con- 
about  the  river-bank  all  day  in  this  bitter  trast  with  the  swaggering  and  ostentatious 
weather,  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  the  uproariousness  which  the  very  same  men 
Mting  November  wind.  The  clean,  spa-  would  think  themselves  bound  to  assume 
eious  room,  well-warmed  and  brilliant  with  in  a  genuine  dram-shop.  The  sober  sur- 
gas,  looks  the  very  embodiment  of  comfort,  roundings  and  orderly  arrangements,  things 
The  benches  and  long  tables  are  neatly  var-  which  no  one  is  quicker  to  appreciate  than 
Dished,  and  the  paneled  walls  hung  with  an  intelligent  working-man,  have  evidently 
tasteful  engravings,  of  a  very  different  sort  had  their  effect,  and  the  company  is  on  its 
fram  the  staring  colored  prints  which  form  best  behavior,  a  fact  which  P —  loses  no 
one  of  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  an  time  in  pointing  out  for  my  edification. 
English  tavern.  «« This  ain't  the  sort  o'  thing  some  folks 

Nor  18  the  entertainment  one  whit  infe-  'ud  give  ue  credit  for,"  says  he,  with  a  grim 

rior  to  the  accommodation.    Down  one  side  chuckle ;  "  but  we  know  how  to  behave  our- 

of  the  room  runs  a  commodious  bar,  along  selves,  you  see,  all  the  same  as  the  swells, 

which  several  huge  <' heaters"  are  planted  They  may  run  down  us  workin'  chaps  as 

like  turrets,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  much  as  they  please,  but  we  've  done  some- 

with  plates  of  bread  and  biscuit,  sliced  ham  thing  in  our  time  for  all  that  I " 

and  tongue,  cold  beef,  mutton  and  veal.  <*  Why,  yes,  you  've  produced  several  very 

Three  or  four  brisk-looking  lads  in  white  great  thinkers  and  inventors,  beyond  all 

aprons  are  dispensing  the  good  cheer  at  the  doubt." 

certainly  not  exorbitant  rate  of  one  penny  «  Well,  that  ain't  'zackly  what  I  mean, 

(two  cents)  per  plate,  a  scale  which  extends  neither.    Fellers  like  Arkwright  and  Hugh 

likewise  to  the  pint  mugs  of  tea,  coffee  and  Miller  come  only  once  in  a  way ;  but  I  was 

cocoa;  while  at  the  end  of  the  line,   like  a  a-talking  more  o'  what  we've  done  as  a 

general  reviewing  his  army,  stands  the  jo-  clasx.    Who  first  started  co-operative  stores, 

rial  proprietor  himself,  whose  broad  florid  the  best  idea  that 's  come  out  this  ever  so 

face,  thro^v^  into  bold  relief  by  the  white  long?    Why,  the  working-men  who  wanted 

cap  that  surmounts  it,  gives  him.  the  look  to  git  good  stuff  for  their  money,  'stead  o' 
6 
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being   pizoned   iivith  a  lot  of  adulterated  a-wantin'  this  long  time ;  and  we  knows  a 

trash  not  fit  for  a  pig.    Who  held  the  big  good  thing  when  we  sees  it,  we  does.   When 

temperance  meeting  at  Manchester  in  '31,  we  had'nt  no  place  but  the  beer^op  to  go 

the  first  that  was  ever  held  in  England  ?    to,  we  went  theer " 

Why,  the  working-men — ^them  as  some  folks  *'  Human  nator  's  human  natur',**  inter- 
folks  calls  *  drunken  good-for-nothings.'  polates  the  sailor,  with  an  air  of  profonnd 
Who 's  been  gitting  up  all  these  free  libra-  sagacity. 

ries,  and  penny  readings,  and  newspaper-        ** but  now   here's  this  place  made 

rooms,  o'  late  years?    Why,  who  but  the  nice  o' purpose  for  us,  and  good  coffee 'stead 

*  ignorant '  working-men  ?  "  o'  bad  beer,  and  lots  o'  good  stuff  to  .eat 

•*True  enough,  Mr.  P — ;  and  yet,  if  I  with  it,  and  everything  quiet  and  decent 

were  to  venture  to  hint  that  you  are  better  'stead  o'  fighting  and  noise — and  you  jist 

off  than  your  forefathers,  you  'd  be  down  see  if  it  don't  git  more  of  our  custom  nor 

upon  me  in  a  moment  and  shout  for  the  any  beer-shop  in  the  town  I " 

< good  old  times' as  loud  as  ever."  And  the  speaker,  having  said  his  say, 

P—  laughs  good-humoredly.  finishes  his  coffee  at  a  draught,  and  rehipses 

"  Well,  you  've  got  me  there,  sure  enough ;  into  silence  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels 

but,  mark  ye,  it 's  only  lately  we  've  begun  that  he  has  done  his  duty, 

to  git  a  chance.    Folks  used  to  call   us  ''But  you  ain't  half  seen  the  place  ^ 

pretty  hard  names,  but  they  never  troubled    bless  yer,"  resumes  P ,  tapping  me  on 

theirselves  to  try  and  better  us."  the  arm.    ^  You  should  be  here  on  one  of 

'<  Aye,  that 's  true  enough,"  strikes  in  the  our  '  concert  nights,'  when  we  have  singin' 

coster-monger,  who  has  been  listening  with  and  recitin',  and  all  that.    Why,  lots  o' 

undisguised  approval  for  the  last  few  min-  genl'men  comes  to  hear  us  sometimes,  and 

utes.    *'  That 's  jist  what  I  said  a  bit  ago  to  a  ladies  too  1 " 

genl'man  as  was  pitchin'  into  me.    He  says  Just  at  this  point  a  strapping  young  ca^ 

to  me,  says  he,  '  My  man,  why  don't  you  penter,  with  a  fresh  face  and  a  clear  blue 

stay  at  home  of  an  evening,  and  save  your  eye,  comes  down  the  center  of  tlie  room  to- 

money,  instead  of  going  to  the  tavern  and  ward  us,  with  his  bag  of  tools  in  one  band, 

making  a  beast  of  yourself  ? '    And  I  says    and  a  huge  mug  of  tea  in  the  other.    P 

to  him,  says  I, '  Well,  Gaffer,  if  so  be  thee  was  at  once  springs  up  and  catches  hold  of  hhn, 

to  come  home  some  cold  winter  night,  tired  with  a  lusty  shout  of  welcome. 

out  wi'  a  hard  day's  work,  and  find  the  wife  "How  are  ye,  Sam?    You  're  the  very 

washin'  up,  and  the  house  a'  in  a  mess,  and  man  we  want      I  was  jist  a-tellin'  this 

the  fire  out,  and  the  childer'  cryin'  and  no  genl'man  'bout  our  evening  readings,  and 

supper  nor  nought,  mayhap  thee  'd  be  glad  singing,  and  all  that,  and  here  you  comes 

to  git  a  sight  o'  the  tap-room  fire,  and  a  drop  to  give  us  a  sample.^' 

o'  some* at  hot,  jist  like  me  1 '"  " Weel,  what  shan  I  gi'  yo?"  asks  the 

This  repartee,  although  it  has  evidently  new-comer,  in  mellow  Lancashire  dialeet 

been  repeated  to  the  same  •audience  more  "  Give  us,  *  They'  re  Well  Off  as  can  Work 

than  once  before,  is  received  with  marked    for  their  Living,'"  suggests  P ,  "that's 

approval  by  his  hearers,  who  plainly  regard  an  out-and-out  good  'un." 

him  as  a  humorist  of  no  mean  caliber.  The  young  fellow  smiles  pleasantly,  and 

At  this  point  the  sweep,  a  big,  stolid-look-  recites  the  racy  old  Lancashire  poem  in  a 

ing  man,  who  has  hitherto    been  perfectly  style  well  worth  hearing,  to  the  manifest 

silent  makes    himself  heard  for  the  first  delight  of  his  audience,  whose  faces  we«r  a 

time,  addressing  his  remarks  more  particu-  sly  grin  of  appreciation  as  he  comes  to  the 

larly  to  me,  as  to  one  who  manifestly  needs  third  verse : 

enliphtenment  on  the  subject  « —  it's  £ood  toba'  alwava a  Uttle, 

"  Look  'ee  here,  master,  we  workin'  chaps  .    ^^l5?**iL®iJ*;!flJ?ilu™?®'** 

'               '                                ^  A  mon  wi  a  DanK  in  ms  pocKet 

ain't  sitch  fools  as  some  folks  thinks  us.  Sees  baggart*  (ghoeta)  wlierever  he  aoea, 

---  .      ,             ,          ...  X      1    X         .1  -A-nd  hla  heart  nigh  Jumps  out  o*  the  socket 

This  here  place  is  jist  what  we've  been  if  nobbnt  (only)  a  chap  blows  hU  uoae  t" 
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After  this  the  conversation  becomes  gen-  denly  added  to  onr  party.    A  chubby  little 

eral,  turning  chiefly  upon  the  speakei-s'  va-  mite  of  a  girl,  just  big  enough  to  run  alone, 

rious   employers,  past  or   present,  -whose  who  seemed  to  be  making  the  tour  of  the 

characters  are  discussed  with  a  freedom  room  on  her  own  account,  comes  toddling 

and  piquancy  that  would  make  the  worthy  up,  and  after  taking  a  precautionary  <'  ob- 

gentlemen's  ears  tingle,  if  -within  hearing.  servation  "  of  the   group,  coolly  scrambles 

*'01d  Atkins  was  a  main  hard  mon,  he  into  my  lap,  and  begins  to  pass  her  tiny  fin< 

was,"  says  the  young  carpenter ;  "  no  gittin'  gers  through  my  beard  in  the  most  uncere* 

round  Atm,  if  yo*  tried  for  a  month  !    Folk  monious  fashion. 

do  say  (I  donno  if 't  be  true  or  na)  that  he  "  It 's  a  wise  child  as  knows  its  own 

used  to  gi'  his  childer*  a  ha'penny  to  see  father,'*  says  the  hackman  with  a  grin,  <<  but 

who  'd  be  i'  bed  first,  and  then  tak'  it  off  there 's  nobody  like  childer*  for  knowin' 

'em  agin  whoile  they  slept,  and  leather  *em  who  *11  be  good  to  'em  and  who  won't    /  've 

next  day  'cause  they  hadna  gotten  it.  •  He  got  a  little  'un  at  home  no  bigger  'n  that, 

met  his  match  once  though.    He  axed  a  and  a  right-down  old-fashioned  'un  she  be, 

chap  to  supper,  a  queer  thing  for  Aim  to  do,  to  be  sure !     What  'd  ye  think  she  said  to 

and  he  sets  him  down  to  two  chops  as  me  t'other  night?    * Dnda,' says  she, ' what 

wouldna  feed  a  sparrer,  and  '  You  see  yer  becomes  of  aU  the  old  moons  when  they  "re 

supper,'  says  he.     *  Yes,'  says  the   chap,  done  with  ? '  she  says.    '  I  s'pose  they  chops 

grabbin'  'em  both,  *  but  I  don't  see  yours  !"'  'em  all  up  into  stars,'  she  says." 

**  Aye,  aye,"  chimes  in  P ,  "  old  Jack  The  laugh  raised  by  this  precocious  scien- 

Lane,  our  overlooker,  was  jist  that  sort,  too.  tific  speculation  has  hardly  subsided,  when 
But  he  didn't  care  what  folk  said  of  him,  my  little  playmate's  father,  a  hulking  hand- 
not  he !  Many  *s  the  time  I  've  heerd  him  cartman,  with  a  huge  red  head  as  shaggy 
say,  with  that  queer  smile  o'  his, '  I'd  rather  as  a  lion's,  comes  up  in  search  of  his  stray 
ha'  a  bad  karackter  nor  a  good  karackter  lamb,  and  is  at  once  invited  to  sit  down  and 
onny  day ;  for  a  good  karackter  taks  a  join  the  party.  Under  cover  of  this  diver- 
power  o'  maintainin',  but  a  bad  'un  main-  sion,  F — ^and  I  rise  to  depart,  followed  by  a 
t^s  hi-osel'  I ' "  cordial  *'  Good  night,  mates  I "  from  one  and 

At  this  moment  a  new  member  is  sad-  alL                                           David  Ker. 
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ET  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall,'  That  was 
the  parson's  text  this  morning,  and 
it  recalled  a  circumstance  in  our 
early  married  life  about  which  I  sat  think- 
ing all  through  the  service,  and  which,  had 
I  been  moved  by  the  spirit  to  arise  and  re- 
late, would  have  been  a  novel  illustration 
for  the  text." 

**  Relate  it  now  I "  I  urged.  « It  will  do  for 
a  supplementary  discourse." 

My  friend,  at  whose  house  I  was  staying, 
led  the  way  out  on  the  back  piazza,  and 
after  placing  me  in  a  shaker  rocker  seated 
herself  in  another,  and  began  : 

''Obed  and  I  have  been  married  ten 
years,  you  know.    He,  at  the  time  of  our 


marriage,  had  been  at  the  bar  but  a  year, 

and  in  a  great  city  like  B it  is  no  easy 

matter  for  a  young  man  to  make  his  way 
among  the  best  lawyers  in  the  country.  It 
has  been  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  the  receipts  of  his  practice  have  allowed 
a  deposit  in  the  bank  over  and  above  our 
living  expenses.  But  I  had  a  little  income, 
with  which  and  my  Yankee  'capacity'  I 
managed  to  make  both  ends  of  the  year 
meet  Obed  had  plenty  of  money  in  pros- 
pect, but  none  in  his  pocket ;  so  upon  the 
whole,  we  were  extremely  poor,  pinched  for 
money  at  every  turn,  but  nobody  suspected 
it.  I  had  a  handsome  outfit  when  I  was 
married,  and  it  lasted  me  for  five  years 
without  the  actual  purchase  of  a  new  article. 
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I  was  my  own  child's  naree,  seamstress,  looked  up  to  because  of  his  abilities,  fine 

ehamber-maid  and  house-maid,  as  we  could  social  position  and  high  character,  and  yoa 

only  afford  one  domestic.    It  tires  me  now  can  imagine  how,  with  our  miserly  income, 

i|rhen  I  look  back  and  live  over  those  years  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  buy  tickets 

ef  self-sacrifice,  of  a  most  tiresome  economy,  for  everything,  subscribe  towards  the  preach; 

in  order  that  we  might  keep  out  of  debt  er's  salary,  or  contribute  generously  toward 

But  we  were  young  and  hopeful,  and  we  the  church  expenses  in  any  way.    The  very 

often  had  a  little  laugh  at  our  own  expense,  best  that  we  could  do  was  to  cast  in  our 

as  when  dressed  for  church  or  a  visit  Obed  '  widow's   mite,'  and  whenever   help  vss 

would  say,  <  Nell,  you  're   dressed  like  a  needed  that  entailed  no  expense,  to  reudei 

princess,  and   I   have  n't  a  dollar  in  the  that.    But  when  it  came  to  money,  miud 

world ;  one  would  think  to  see  you  that  we  you^^^we  could  go  no  further.    We  held  it  to 

tolled  in  wealth,'  while  I  would  gayly  re-  be  a  crime  to  let  our  honest  debts  go  unpaid 

Quad  him  that  *  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.'  for  tbe  sake  of  feeding  the  contribution  box. 

I  remember  I  had  one  costume  of  unusual  We  knew  men  who  did  that  way,  but  they 

beauty,  and  richness  which  he  never  liked  were  always  in  financial  trouble,  and  I  dont 

me  to  wear,  because  it  seemed  to  him  like  think  they  enjoyed  their   religion  much, 

naking  a  false  impression,  and  so  it  lay  especially  when  they  were  sold  out  by  the 

folded  in  my  trunk  until  half  mined,  in  sheriff,  their  families  reduced  to  penuir, 

order,  as  Obed  said,  to  avoid  even  the  ap-  and  various  other  families  suffering  loss  be- 

peamnce  of  '  evil'    He  is  always  quoting  cause  of  their  liberality  in  various  ways. 

Si.  Paul,  you  know.  Now,  don't  misapprehend  me  1    Nobody  in 

"On»  secret  of  my  cheerfulneBS  during  the  world  loves  to  give  better  than  I  do; 

those  trying  years,  was  that  my  faith  in  but  I  had  rather  be  branded  a  monster  of 

Obed  was  deep  as  the  sea  and  firm  as  the  penuriousness  than  to  be  guilty  of  being 

everlasting  hills.    I  no  more  believed  it  pes-  liberal  with  money  that  properly  belongs  to 

sible  for  him  to  do  what  he  thought  to  be  somebody  eke.    No  doubt  but  that  we  were 

wrong  than  it  was  for  him  to  fly.    He  is  not  criticised,  but  we  had  the  courage  of  our 

a  brilliant  fellow,  as  you  know,  but  for  solid  convictions.    We  knew  better  than  anybody 

qualities,  as  honesty,  integrity,  pureness  of  else  what  we  could  afford  to  do,  although,  as 

heart,  earnestness,  charitableness  of  judg-  you  know,  there  are  persons  in  every  neigfa- 

ment^  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  a  high  borhood  who  think  they  know  more  about 

and  keen  sense  of  justice,  I  have  never  your  ability  to  give  than  you  do  yourself, 

known  his  equal.    I  never  thought  of  his  '*  Well,  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  our 

yielding  to  temptation,  or  abandoning  any  marriage  the  church-building  mania  seized 

good  cause  because  it  was  weak.    In  my  upon  the  ambitious  part  of  the  oongregation 

estioaation,  he  was  as  a  bulwark  of  strength,  of  the  church  of  which  Obed  is  a  member. 

I  8«ippo8e  that  I  endowed  him,  in  a  way,  The  old  church  was  old-fashioned,  it  is  true, 

irith  my  own  decision  and  firmness,  which  ivy-grown,  but  in  most  ways  very  comforta- 

kave  always  made  it  as  easy  for  me  to  say  ble,  and  so  capacious  as  to  hold  a  congrega* 

no  as  yes  in  regard  to  anything  about  which  tion  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that 

my  convictions  were  clear.  which  worshiped  in  it.    But  the  town,  it 

^'  The  greatest  trial  we  had  to  contend  with  was  argued,  was  growing  rapidly  in  another 
waaour  inability  to  be  liberal  and  thoroughly  direction,  and  in  order  for  '  our  church '  to 
hospitable.  This  suburban  town  where  we  hold  its  own,  and.  to  gather  within  its  pre- 
now  Jive  is^  much  wealthier  now  than  then,  cincts  the  saints  in  costly  aiTay,  there  tnost 
but  even  then  it  was  aristocratic  enough  to  be  a  new  fold  with  all  modem  improve- 
t^  what  its  future  would  be.  Every  de-  ments  for  the  accommodation  of  these  fine- 
nomination  must  have  its  own  church,  wooled  sheep  to  pasture  in ;  so  subscriptions 
and  there  were  always  fairs  and  festivals  for  the  new  church  began.  Wehadnosym- 
and  snbscriptions  for  this  and  that;  and  pathy  with  the  movement,  which  was  en- 
Ohed  was  a  church  member,  and  very  much  tirely  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  denom* 
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aution,  and  not  at  all  for  the  salvation  of  had  been  reared  in  affluence.    No,  Obedl 

finnera.     The   church   was   in   no  sense  was  not  of  that  class  of  men  who  send 

needed,  and  Obed  declared  that  if  he  were  money  to  the  *  heathen '  while  wife  and  ehil- 

a  millionaire  he  would  not  donate  a  son  dren  actaally  suffer  for  the  neoessariee  el 

toward  its  erection,  for  it  would  be  but  a  existence. 

useless  aud  heaty  burden  ux)on  the  ^leople  ''That  ignoble  thought  quite  passed  away, 

—a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  *  white  elephant.'  and  half  an  hour  later  I  heard  Obed's  step 

**  But  the  aggrandizers  carried  the  day,  on  the  walk,  a  little  less  eager  than  usual, 

and  the  building  of  the  church  began,  with  it  seemed  to  me,  and  the  moment  he  reached 

half  of  the  required  money  pledged.    Obed  the  porch  I  knew  something  was  wrong,  for 

was  elected  one  of  the  trustees,  for  the  I  can  always  tell  from  Obed's  face  the  statei 

edat  of  his  name,  I  suppose.    He  attended  of  his  feelings. 

one  or  two  of  the  business  meetings,  when  " '  WeU,  back  again,  are  you,  Obed  ?  'I  said 

he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  opposition  to  the  by  way  of  greeting,   as  he  threw  his  hat 

sdieme,  and  that  was  all  of  his  participa^  down  with  a  boyish  fling, 

tion  in  the  matter.  ** '  Yes ;  and  what  do  you  think  I  'm  dont^ 

''Finally,  dedication  day  came*    It  was  NellV  he  asked  vehemently, 

i^ipointed  for  a  Sunday  in  September,  and  " '  I  could  n't  say,  Obed,'  I  replied  quietly, 

ererybody,  far  and  near,  who  was  at  all  '"  Subscribed  a  hundred  dollars  to  that 

likely  to  donate  anything  toward  the  lifting  p^y  church  I  I  'm  ashamed  of  myself  1  I 

of   the   debt    on   the    enterprise,    which  despise  myself  1    I  never  felt  so  mean  in  alL 

amounted  to  six  thousand  dollars,  was  ee-  my  life  1  a  hundred  dollars  1 — and  you  here^ 

pecially  invited  to  attend  the  dedicatory  ser-  slaving  your  fingers'  ends  off  I  I  deserve  to 

vices.    The  '  bishop '  was  to  officiate,  and  be  shot  for  my  ignominy  t ' 

other  noted  men  in  the  church  were  to  be  ***A  hundred   doUars,'  I  echoed  faintly, 

present     The  Sunday  morning  came,  and  I  feeling  the  blood  rushing  to  my  heart.    It 

awdie  with  a  headache  which  quite  unfitted  may  seem  silly  to  you  that  for  that  paltry 

me  for  service.    Obed  announced  his  inten-  sum  of  money  we  should  have  been  made  9» 

tion  of  going  to  hear  the  '  bishops'  and  miserable ;  but  to  us,  at  that  time,  it  was 

added  laughingly  '  to  see  the  fun.'  like  a  million. 

" '  What  fun  ? '  I  asked  in  surprise.  " '  Obed,  I '  I  eried,  after  some  moments  oC 

" '  The  fun  of  seeing  six  thousand  dollars  silence, '  not  for  ten  thousand  one  hundred 

iqueezed  out  of  the  people.    If  they  are  all  dollars  would  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  your 

as  dry  an  orange  as  I  am  they  'U  raise  about  strength  to  do  right.' 

ten  oentB,'  and  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  " '  Oh,  Nell,  'tis  just  that  which  cuts  me 

trousers' empty  pockets.    Then,  kissing  me,  to  the  quick,'  he  quickly  retorted.    'No. 

he  walked  away.    I  watched  him  as  far  as  body  could  h&ve  made  me  believe  that  I 

the  gate,  taking  pride  in  his  tall,  manly  fig-  would  do  such  a  thing.    I  am  as  surprised 

we  and  distinguished  air,  that  asserted  it-  and  pained  as  you  can  possibly  be,  for  I  had 

aelf  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  seedy  church  no  idea  that  I  had  such  a  streak  of  weakness 

sait  within  me  I  St.  Paul  must  have  foreseen  me, 

"  Dinner  hour  came,  but  Obed  had  not  for  sure,  when  he  warned  men  to  take  heed 

yet  returned.    I  remember  I  was  sitting  on  lest  they  fall,  while  thinking  that  they  stand.' 

the  back  porch  of  our  cottage  waiting  for  "Poor  Obedl  I  had  never  seen  him  so 

him,  when,  like  a  flash,  came  the  thought  in  mortified  and  humiliated,  and  all  on  account 

my  mind  '  What  if  Obed  ihould  he  induced  to  of  what  he  so  fitly    termed  t^at  *  pesky 

tubteribe  / '    The  thought  actually  made  roe  church.' 

faint  for  a  moment,  but  I  quickly  dismissed  "  Then  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  it  hap^ 

it  as  being  unworthy  of  him.    He  knew  our  pened,  and  he  d^^scribed  the  method  em^ 

itrng^le  with  poverty,  and  especially  appre-  ployed  by  the  '  bishop '  and  his  officials  to 

csated  the  sacrifices  that  I  was  constantly  raise  the  six  thousand  dollars.    The  officials 

caUed  upon  to  make»  and,  as  you  know,  I  each  went  among  the  congregation,  solicit- 
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ing  sabscriptions  from  occupants  of  each  retrenching  screw  had  receiyed  another  turn, 

pew;  then,  as  the  amount  subscribed  failed  and  it  made  my  heart  ache.    Unknown  to 

to  reach  the  desired  sum,  a  new  appeal  was  him  I,  too,  made  my  new  economies,  in  be- 

made,  and  persons  who  had  refused  to  sub-  half  of  the  same  cause,  until  I  felt  mean 

scribe  at  the  first  round  were  again  besieged,  and  skimped  to  the  f  ui-thest  d^ree.   I  can't 

There  was  much  joking  by  the  various  per-  tell  you  how  much  we  endured  because  of 

sons  brought  there  to  '  talk  '  money  out  of  that  hundred  dollars,  which  went  toward 

the  people,  and  one  of  them,  in  speaking  of  paying  for  carpets  and  cushions  and  other 

certain    pews,  said  the   'swaths  had  not  luxuries  that   the  worshipers   in  the  old 

been  mowed  clean.'    So  the  *  mowing'  was  church  had  always  done  without, 

done  oyer  and  over,  and  it  was  in  the  last  Of  course  that  <  pesky  church '  still  stands 

'  mowing/  when  the  last  thousand  dollars  but  from  that  day  to  this  we  haye  neyer  en- 

was  being  raised,  that  Obed,  after  repeatedly  tered  it.    The  effort  to  make  it  aristocratic 

saying  he  could  not  subscribe,  was  overcome  failed,  and  its  entire  history  has  been  a 

by  the  combined  persuasions  of  two  parsons  series  of  struggles  to  pay  the  preacher  and 

to  allow  his  name  to  be  put  down  for  a  hun-  *  keep  up  style.' 

dred   dollars — surprised,   the   moment   he  '*  Two  years  ago  Obed,  almost  entirely 

yielded,  and  regretting  it  as  you  have  heard,  at  his  own  expense,  for  he  had  come  into 

<'*fiut  we  can't  pay  it,  so  what  was  the  possession  of  his  patrimony  then,  refitted 

use  ? '  I  argued  in  woman  fashion.  the  old  church,  which,  after  all,  has  come  to 

'*  *  Oh,  /  »hall  pay  iff  Nell,'  he  cried  desper-  be  fashionable  as  well  as  useful.    When  the 

ately,  *  If  for  no  better  reason  than  as  a  suggestion  was  made  to  have  the  old  church 

punishment  for  my  weakness.     But  you  repaired   Obed    made    a  little  speech,  in 

shan't  suffer  from  it,'  he  added  stoutly.  which  he  said  that  rather  than  have  a  single 

" '  Don't  be  too  sure,'  I  said  quietly.  man  or  woman  subscribe  a  farthing  bepnd 

"He  winced  and  replied :  what  he  or  she  was  abundantly  able  to  give, 

"  *  True,  Nell,  I  can  never  again  feel  sure  he  much  preferred  to  bear  the  entire  expense 

of  anything.'  himself ;  and  that  all  subscriptions  to  the 

'*  As  a  comforting  rejoinder  I  quoted  '  All  fund  must  be  voluntary.  He  afterward  said 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  to  me  that  rather  than  have  any  person  sub- 
love  the  Lord  and  keep  his  commandments.'  jected  to  the  pain  and  humiliation  that  we 

*'  We  concluded  the  talk  by  Obed's  asking  had  undergone  because  of  that  '  dreadful 

me  to  promise  never  to  allude  to  the  matter  subscription,'  he  would  worship  in  a  bam 

again    until    the    subscription    was    paid,  to  the  end  of  his  days.    I  often  think  if 

which  I  did,  and  then  freeing  himself  of  a  people  who  solicit  subscriptions  with  a  per- 

final  anathema  against  his  own  weakness  sistence  that  amounts  to  insolence,  would 

•and  that  '  pesky  church.'    So  we  dropped  but  consider  the  possible  harm  they  commit, 

the  subject,  and  went  to  the  dinner  table,  that  they  would  ply  their  business  with 

'which  we  had  for  the  time  being  forgotten,  more  consideration,  remembering  that  over- 

« Well,  within  the  following  two  years  coming  a  good  man's  «anse  of  right  and 

Obed  paid  that  dreadful  subscription.    I  re-  duty,  is  leading  him  inft^  the  temptation 

member  well  the  night  when  he  came  home  from  which  he  daily  prays  to  be  delivered, 

and  catching  me  up  in  his  arras,  fls  if  he  had  And   now    I'm   through,"    concluded  my 

gone  daft,  explained  his  behavior  by  saying  friend,  with  a  bright  laugh,  '*  only  that  1 

that  the  '  unmentionable  horror '  was  at  last  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  ever  you  hare 

canceled,  the  hundred  dollar  subscription  an  '  Obed '  bound  for  a  church  dedication 

was  paid,  and  that  if  we  only  had  a  '  fatted  you  had  better  go  with  him,  unless  you  hap- 

calf '  we  would  kill  it  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  pily  more  abound  in  filthy  lucre  than  we  did 

**  Although  neither  Obed  nor  I  during  ten  years  ago ;  for  Obed  said  afterward  that 

these  two  years  had  mentioned  the  matter,  if  I  only  had  been  with  him  we  should  have 

.  it  was  like  a  skeleton  behind  the  door.    My  been  spared  the  history  of  that  *  dreadful 

keen  eyes  detected  his  new  economies;  the  subscription.'"          Mary  Wager  Fisher, 
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IS  THIS  FLAT  TREASON  ?  theory  that  the  state  is  bound  to  proyide  the  rndl- 

.  ments  of  education  for  the  children  of  its  poorest 

rk  BELIEF  in  the  infallibility  of  our  Ck>mmon  citizens. 

wl   School  System  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doc-  The  thing  to  be  desired  is  that  this  pablic 

jX   trines  of  Americanism;  bnt  this  faith,  as  school  system  should  be  made  more  simple  and 

j|  y  well  as  every  other,  is  challenged  by  skep-  less   pretentious;   that  it  should   teach   fewer 

J     tics.    That  some  form  of  public  education  branches  and  not  undertake  to  cover  the  cosmos 

id  necessary  will  be  generally  admitted ;  but  that  with  its  courses;  that  it  should  teach  what  it 

we  have  hit  upon  the  best  form  of  it  is  not  so  clear,  does  teach  with  vastly  less  of  minute  detail ;  that 

Many  persons  believe  that  our  public  school  sys-  it  should  carefully  study,  instead  of  contempt- 

tem  is  too  elaborate  and  too  highly  organized;  nously  disregarding  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and 

tbat  it  undertakes  too  much,  that  it  strongly  that  it  should  keep  constantly  in  view  the  fact 

tends  to  routine  and  mechanism,  that,  as  a  rule,  that  four-fifths  of  the  scholars  in  its  highest  de- 

the  wants  and  aptitudes  of  individual  pupils  stand  partments  must  earn  their  livelihood  in  Industrial 

a  small  chance  of  being  considered,  and  that  the  rather  than  in  professional  pursuits, 

forcing  process  to  which  it  resorts,  and  which  is  The  fact  is  that  our  present  highly  organized 

naturally  adjusted  to  the  intellects  of  dull  and  school  system  does  not  do  its  work  so  effectually 

indolent  pupils,  is  likely  to  overwork  and  cripple  as  it  was  done  by  the  much  simpler  machinery  of 

those  that  are  sensitive  and  conscientious.  an  earlier  day.    The  old  fashioned  district  school 

In  short,  that  stupendous  automatic  high-pres-  not  uniformly  but  often  gave  its  pupils  a  better 

sure  knowledge-stuff er  which  the  American  na-  education  than  the  modem  graded  school  gives 

tion    has   invented   and   named    the   Common  them,  and  always  gave  it  in  much  less  time  and 

School  System  is  a  doubtful  good.    This  may  be  with  much  less  strain  upon  the  health.    We  re* 

an  unpatriotic  and  even  a  profane  sentiment  but  member  one  country  school  of  twenty-five  years 

it  is  cherished  by  parents  not  a  few.    It  is  true  ago,  in  which  boys  of  sixteen,  who  after  their 

that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  public  tenth  or  twelfth  year  had  only  attended  school 

scboola  are  the  best  schools;  with  all  their  im-  four  months  in  the  year,  had  finished  and  thor- 

perfections  and  abuses  children  for  whom  any  oughly   finished   Arithmetic,  (*'  Adams's,"  and 

adequate  training  is  desired  must  be  sent  to  "  Thompson's  Higher,")  Geography,  "  Brown's 

them.    It  is  a  choice  among  evils;  and  the  pub-  Grammar,"  (and  a  better  grammar  than  Goold 

lie  school  in  the  average  New  England  town  is  Brown'shasnot  yet  been  invented),  "Thompson's 

the  least  of  these  evils.  Day's  Algebra,"  "Parker's  Philosophy,"  and 

Moreover,  the  parents  are  heavily  taxed  to  "  Mitchell's  School  Astronomy,"  with  a  careful 
support  these  schools,  and  many  of  those  who  are  drill  in  reading  and  spelling  and  writing  and 
not  satisfied  with  the  public  schools  are  unable  considerable  practice  in  English  composition  and 
to  pay  in  addition  to  their  taxes  for  the  education  declamation.  Results,  as  satisfactory  as  these 
of  their  children  in  private  schools,  even  if  there  are  rarely  gained  by  the  modem  graded  school 
chance  to  be  private  schools  of  a  superior  order,  though  it  imposes  upon  its  pupils  a  much  heavier 
Bo  *•  all  the  day,  the'  iron  wheels  go  onward/'—  bnrden  of  labor  and  restraint  and  vexation  than 
the  people's  money  makes  them  go;  and  the  the  pupils  of  this  old  country  school  ever  had  to 
army  of  professional  "educators"  keep  on  carry.  The  men  and  women  who  are  now  from 
making  additions  to  the  curriculum,  and  im-  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  gained  in  their  child- 
provements  in  the  machinery,  and  urging  new  hood  an  education  that  was  worth  for  all  the 
departments  and  extensions  of  the  system  in  all  purposes  of  life  just  as  much  as  that  which  the 
imaginable  directions.  How  much  further  this  children  are  gaining  in  the  schools  of  to-day,  and 
is  to  go  no  one  can  tell;  but  it  would  not  be  got  it  in  half  the  time,  and  with  much  less  dam- 
strange  if  the  system  should  become  at  length  so  age  to  their  health. 

complex  and  cumbrous  that  its  own  weight  would  After  we  have  found  out  whether  Protection 

cmah  it.    The  danger  is  that  the  reaction  against  protects,  and  whether  Prohibition  prohibits,  and 

it  will  be  so  strong  one  of  these  days  that  the  whether  Reform  reforms,  perhaps  we  had  better 

people  will  make  up  their  minds  to  reform  it  out  give  some   attention  to   the   question  whether 

of  existence.    That  indeed,  would  be  a  great  Education  educates.    It  is  a  fruitful  topic  of 

disaster;  for  it  is  a  corollary  of  the  democratic  inquiry. 
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We  will   yentare   to  protract  this  growl   a  Williams  would  not  bear  the  petitions  of  tbe 

moment  longer.    There  is  one  common  practice  parishioners  of  the  Cambridge  priest,  to  whom  he 

of  the  public  schools  which  ought  to  be  abolished  has  refused  the  sacraments  because  they  wooM 

at   once  and   everywhere  without  questioti  or  not  patronize  his  school,  is  now  explained  tod 

parley.    That  is  the  practice  of  imprisoning  the  justified  by  the  announcement  of  the  Archbishop 

children  in  the  school-houses  beyond  the  school  that  he  has  done  so  by  order  of  the  Pope  hiasaU; 

hours.    Pretty  nearly  every  school-house  in  the  that  the  Holy  Father  has  expressly  commanded 

land  is  thus  turned  into  a  penitentiary  in  which  all  Catholics  residing  in  parishes  in  which  paro- 

children  are  immured  every  day,  some  of  them  chial  schools  have  been  established  to  send  their 

for  imperfect  recitations,  others  for  faults  of  de-  children  to  these  schools,  and  has  authorized  the 

portment.    This  method  of  punishment  might,  if  priests  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  all  who  disobey 

the  teachers  were  all  judicious,  be  resorted  to  tliis  command. 

occasionally  with  good  effect;  but  teachers  are  The  fact  that  this  has  haj^ned  in  the  ndgh- 
not  all  judicious,  and  thousands  of  children  are  borhood  of  Boston  is  instructive  and  ominous, 
thus  detained  every  day  to  whom  the  detention  The  Roman  Catholics  have  always  been  treated 
is  a  serious  injury,  and  a  grave  injustice.  For  in  the  Boston  schools  with  great  considem- 
some  trifling  breach  of  order,  like  turning  in  the  tion.  Witness  this  testimony  of  the  Vicar  Oen- 
seat  or  dropping  a  pencil,  for  some  small  failure  eral  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston:  "Apart 
in  a  recitation,  and  often  for  no  fault  at  all—  from  the  dangers  inhering  in  the  system  itseU, 
whole  classes  being  kept  on  account  of  the  indo-  which  arise  chiefly  from  defect,  most  of  those 
lence  of  some  of  their  members  and  the  innocent  incidental  evils  are  absent  from  the  public 
thus  suffering  with  the  guilty— the  children  are  schools  of  Boston.  The  children  are  not  required 
shut  up  in  the  school-houses,  sometimes  during  to  read  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptoies, or 
the  intermissions,  often  after  the  dose  of  school,  to  recite  Catholic  prayers.  The  books  in  use  ai« 
Thousands  of  children  in  delicate  health,  to  now  pretty  thoroughly  purged  of  all  sectarian  or 
whom  the  regular  school  hours  are  too  long,  are  anti-Catholic  leaven;  the  mouth  of  the  revikr  is 
permanently  injured  by  thii  system  of  confine-  dosed,  and  at  least  no  open  or  direct  attempts  at 
ment.  If  only  the  stupid  and  the  willful  and  proeeltyism  allowed."  It  is  the  Archbishop  of 
those  in  sturdy  health  were  thus  punished  there  Boston,  where  such  schools  as  these  exist,  who  is 
would  be  less  reason  of  complaint;  but  any  carisful  backing  Father  Scully  in  his  endeavor  to  widi- 
iuvestigation  will  show  that  such  discrimination  is  draw  the  children  of  the  church  from  the  public 
not  generally  made,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  schools.  It  is  plain  that  the  Roman  Catholio 
system,  cannot  well  be  made;  and  that  the  injury  authorities  mean  to  establish  church  schools  as 
to  the  health  of  pupils  resulting  from  the  prac-  fast  as  they  can,  and  to  force  their  parishioners  to 
tice  more  than  outweighs  any  good  that  may  patronize  them  if  they  can.  A  good  many  of  tbe 
result  from  it.  The  health  of  the  pupil  is  a  sub-  priests  and  a  great  majority  of  the  people  will  re- 
ject to  which  the  average  school  teacher  gives  sist  this  policy;  but  it  is  likely  that  all  the  ecde- 
but  little  consideration;  any  practice,  therefore,  siastical  weapons  in  the  armory  of  the  church  will 
which  is  liable  to  result  in  the  impairment  of  the  be  used  to  enforce  it,  and  it  is  not  certain  what 
pupil's  health  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law.  the  result  will  be. 

This  plea  is  based  upon  an  observation  of  the  What  can  be  done  about  it  ?  It  is  not  dear  that 
working  of  this  system  in  several  towns  and  Protestants  can  do  anything.  Certainly  there  is 
dties  and  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nothing  that  they  can  do  by  law  to  prevent  tbe 
many  medical  men.  In  some  places  tbe  rules  of  priests  from  carrying  their  point.  The  Roman 
the  governing  boards  forbid  the  imprisonment  of  Catholic  authorities  have  a  perfect  right  to  estab- 
children,  but  the  rules  are  generally  set  at  ^^^  such  schools.  They  have  the  right  also  to 
naught  by  teachers.  They  ought  to  be  enforced,  make  the  patronage  of  them  a  condition  of  mem- 
It  must  be  that  there  are  methods  of  disciplhie  bership  in  their  churches,  and  they  have  the 
for  schools  less  injurious  and  more  effectual  than  '"'S^*  ^  excommunicate  from  their  churches  all 
imprisonment.  those  who  will  not  comply  with  this  conditfoo. 

— The  people,  on  their  part,  have  the  right  to  obey 

FATHER  SCUIXY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS.  *?"  "''"^''°"' f't^.f .  "f'"'"''''''''^'-  ""^  " 

they  really  think  that  the  pnests  can  oonslgin 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  but  them  to  hell  for  the  sin  of  sending  their  children 

one  Scully  has  raised  the  temperature  somewhat  to  the  public  schools,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed 

in  and  about  Boston.    This  redoubtable  cleric  is  for  submitting  to  the  priests.    The  state  may 

not  the  first  in  America  who  has  established  a  properly  require  all  its  children  to  be  educated; 

parochial  school,  nor  the  first  who  has  sought  by  but  the  state  has  no  right  to  insist  that  they  shall 

the  terrors  of  the  church  to  coerce  his  parishion-  all  be  educated  in  the  public  schools. 

ers  into  patronizing  it;  the  si^Ificant  thing  about  Since,  then,  no  force  exists  which  can  be  ap- 

Scully  is  his  backing.    The  fact  that  Archbishop  plied  to  this  case  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part 
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of  pradeaee  and  good  sense  to  refrain  from  loud  contain  an  excellent  moral  tonic;  they  always 

talk  and  scolding  about  it.    This  is  one  of  the  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  young  in  the  things 

qnestiona  oonoeming  which  it  is  eminently  un-  that  are  true  and  pure  and  fair  and  manly  and 

wfae  to  get  excited.    And  if  we  have  anything  to  honest. 

say  to  oar  Gatholie  friends  on  this  subject  it  Nearly  two  hundred  published  volumes  this 

would  much  better  be  said  something  after  this  diligent  writer  has  given  to  the  world.    Most  of 

manner:  them  were  small,  but  none  of  them  were  care- 

"  We  are  sorry  to  hare  you  take  your  children  lessly  written ;  the  simplicity  and  clearness  which 

out  of  the  publio  schools,  and  send  them  to  your  always  characterize  them  are  evidence  of  patient 

own  church  schools.    We  are  sorry,  not  because  work.    How  many  happy  hours  these  books  have 

our  schools  are  perfect,  for  they  are  very  far  given  to  the  children  of  two  generations)  I    How 

from  perfect,  but  because  we  believe  that  with  many  who  are  now  ruling  in  the  homes  and  the 

all  their  imperfections  they  are  better  than  any  churches  and  the   halls  of  legislation  and   of 

that  your  ministers  can  give  you,  and  because  we  justice  look  back  to  the  time  when  they  followed 

desire  that  your  children  should  have  advantages  with  a  gentle  enthusiasm  the  fortunes  of  Rollo 

of  education  as  good  as  those  enjoyed  by  our  or  Jonas  or  Lucy  or  Marco  Paul  or  Beechnut, 

children.    We  wish  that  you  would  stay  and  help  gaining  clear  ideas  that  they  have  never  lost  of 

08  in  making  our  schools  better.    We  do  not  science,  of  affairs,  of  conduct,  and  of  the  history 

wantyoor  children  to  be  proselyted  in  the  public  of  their  own  and  of  other  lands.    Mr.  Lincoln's 

schools,  and  we  will  not  allow  it;  we  want  noth-  testimony  to  the  value  of  Abbott's  ''  Histories  " 

lug  in  the  text-books,  and  nothing  in  the  religious  wiU  be  recalled;  and  many  a  boy  has  been  lifted 

services  of  the  schools  that  can  be  offensiye  to  out  of  the  slough  of  sensational  fiction  and  stim- 

any  intelligent  Roman  Catholic.    And  we  desire  ulated  to  more  solid  studies  by  these  bright  little 

you  to  stay  becanse  we  want  your  children  apd  red-oovered  sketches  of  famous  people  of  by-gone 

ours  to  grow  up  together,  to  become  friends  in  days. 

their  childhood  and  to  remain  friends  all  their  While  hundreds  of  men  and  women  about  him 
lives;  it  is  thus  that  we  shall  become  a  harmoni-  haye  been  laboring  with  too  much  success  to  de- 
oQS  and  peaceful  people.  And  we  do  not  like  bauch  and  debilitate  the  minds  of  the  young,  by 
the  idea  of  separating  your  children  from  ours,  feeding  them  upon  extravagant  and  impossible 
because  it  tends  to  keep  you  apart  from  us  in  tales  and  adventures,  Jacob  Abbott  has  been  de- 
feeling  and  in  interest,  and  to  strengthen  the  dis-  voting  himself  in  the  most  faithful  and  loving 
trust  and  the  sectarian  rancor  on  both  sides  that  way  to  the  work  of  imparting  useful  knowledge 
we  would  gladly  see  abated.  Therefore  we  are  and  sound  sentiments  and  wholesome  views  of 
sorry  to  haye  you  talk  of  taking  your  children  life;  and  he  has  succeeded,  too,  in  making  the 
away  from  the  public  schools,  and  we  hope  that  realities  with  which  he  has  always  dealt  not  less 
if  you  do  it,  you  will  think  better  of  it  after  a  lit-  attractive  than  the  unreal  fictions  with  which 
tie  and  let  them  come  back  again."  these  contemporaries  of  hia  have  been  poisoning 

the  children's  minds. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND.  '^  ^^  ^  noble  life  that  he  has  lived  and  a  noble 

work  that  he  has  done.    Many  politicians  haye 

\M  osefulness  be  the  test  of  greatness,  and  if  „^^  ^^^  „^ia^^  „^„y  preachers  have  stood  in 

be  who  shows  his  fellow-creatures  how  to  be  ^^^  conspicuous  places,  many  teachers  have 

happy  and  wise  be  their  greatest  benefactor  then  j^ad   a  larger  personal  acquaintance  with  the 

it  is  doubtful  whether  a  greater  phiUnthropist  ^^^^^^  ^^^y  reformers  have  taken  bold  of  their 

has  Uved  in  America  than  Jacob  Abbott.  ^imes  with  more  of  demonstration  and  scenic 

For  almost  half  a  century  this  genial   and  ^^^^  ^„,.  ^^  ^y  ^he  men  who  have  lived  within 

gifted  man  has  been  teaching  by  his  pen;  and  a  ^he  last  haU-century  It  is  doubtful  whether  one 

great  multitude  not  only  in  his  own  land  but  in  ^„  ^^  „^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^H^  ^^^  i„ 

other  lands  and  other  languages  have  been  his  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^y^  Abbott, 
delighted  pupils.    His  largest  fame  is  that  of  a 
writer  for  children,  but  parents  as  well  as  chil- 

drenhave  shared  his  kindly  counsels;  and  of  all  receNT   COLLISIONS   OF    CHURCH   AND 

the  books  that  he  has  written  his  **  Gentle  Meas-  STATE 
ures  in  the  Training  of  the  Young  "  is  one  of  the 

wisest.  The  spirit  of  that  book  finds  expression  The  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
in  aU  the  rest  of  them;  a  temperate,  judicious,  supremacy  over  all  civil  governments  is  a  con- 
kindly  but  positive  influence  speaks  through  stant  source  of  strife  between  that  church  and 
every  one;  it  is  the  personality  of  the  man  reveal-  the  powers  that  be,  and  this  conflict  will  never 
ing  itself  through  all  his  writings.  To  say  noth-  end  until  that  church  modifies  its  pretensions  or 
ingof  the  knowledge  they  impart  and  the  pleasure  the  governments  submit  to  its  authority.  There 
they  give,  all  of  Jacob  Abbott's  books  for  children  may  be  a  truce,  more  or  less  protracted,  between 
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the  Boman  hierarchy  and  the  nations  that  do  not  tracts  shall  be  fulfilled.    In  the  first  case  the 

recognize  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  but  priest  had  a  contract  with  the  bishop  by  wkidi 

there  never  can  be  peace  between  them»  for  what  certain  services  were  to  be  rendered  and  a  eertain 

the  one  party  claims,  as  by  divine  right,  the  compensation  received;  this  contract  was  caoeelsd 

other  party  holds  and  will  not  surrender.  by  the  bisliop,  against  the  will  of  the  priest;  ti» 

The  policy  of  oar  own  government  in  its  treat-  refusal  of  the  bishop  to  allow  the  priest  a  trial 

ment  of  all  religious  bodies  has  always  been  so  was,  evidence  that  there  was  no  Just  cause  ibr 

liberal    tliat  occasions    of    conflict    with   this  the  violation  of  the  contract;  and  the  deciaion  of 

church  have  not  been  frequent.    Stilli  such  ooca-  the  court  is  simply  this,  that  contracts  are  sacred, 

sions  do  sometimes  arise,  and  one  or  two  recent  and  must  be  kept  by  church  officers,  as  weli  as 

cases  are  worth  studying.  by  other  people.    The  ordinary   principles  of 

Some  years  since  a   Roman  Catholic  priest  morality,  growing  out  of  the  relations  between 

in  Williamsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  offended   his  man  and  man,  which  the  law  undertakes  to  ea- 

bishop,  and  was  peremptorily  suspended  from  the  force,  are  binding  upon  ecclesiastics  not  leas  than 

ministry.    Against  this  arbitrary  act  he  protested  other  folks. 

and  demanded  to  be  tried  by  the  canon  law.  In  the  other  case  the  principle  is  plainly  stated 

His  demand  was  refused,  and  he  then  brought  by  the  judge.    The  law  undertakes  to  protect 

suit  against  the  bishop  in  the  civil  courts  for  the  rights  of  citizens;  the  right  of  life  is  one  of 

damages  sustained  in  the  loss  of  his  livelihood,  these;  this  includes  the  right  of  gaining  an  honest 

After  litigation  extending  through  five  or  six  livelihood  without  molestation;  and  any  man  or 

years,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  any  body  of  men  attempting  by  intimidation  or 

finally  sustained  the  action  of  the  lower  courts  conspiracy  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  this  right  will 

in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  priest,  and  has  ordered  be  sternly  dealt  with.    The  state  will  not  allow 

the  bishop  to  pay  him  his  salary  for  the  full  period  the  church  to  inflict  temporal  injury  upon  ofFeod- 

of  his  suspension  from  the  ministry.  era  against  its  rules;  the  priest  may  exoommimi- 

In  another  case  more  recent,  a  priest  was  not  cate  a  heretic,  but  when  he  attempts  to  follow 

the  sufferer  but  the  aggressor.    A  parishioner  him  out  of  the  church  and  to  hurt  him  in  body  or 

attended  a  religious  service  which  had  been  in-  in  estate,  the  law  will  meet  him  on  the  threshold 

terdicted,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  not  and  take  him  by  the  throat,  with  a  "  Thus  far 

only  excommunicated,  but  the  priest  undertook  and  no  farther! "    The  fact  that  he  is  doing  it 

to  ruin  his  business,  and  actually  succeeded  in  in  the  name  of  religion  makes  no  difference;  he 

the  attempt.    It  was  proved  that  the  priest  had  is  trespassing  upon  rights  which  the  state  if 

publicly  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  church  bound  to  protect,  and  he  will  be  punished  like 

any  parishioner  who  should  patronize  theoff  ender.  any  other  marauder. 

The  parishioner  sued  the  priest  and  the  jury  These  principles  are  not  difficult  of  comprdMD- 

awarded  him  heavy  damages,  the  judge  having  sion,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  may  as  well 

charged  as  follows:  understand  that  they  will  be  maintained.   Large 

"  There  is  no  ecclesiastical  authority  to  be  reo-  liberty  is  given  in  the  United  States  to  all  sorts 

ognized  under  our  government  which  allows  a  of  religions  but  the  liberty  to  break  contracts  or 

wanton  and   unreasonable  interference  with  a  to  persecute  and  oppress  men  is  not  given  to  any 

man's  private  business  not  connected  with  the  form  of  religion  and  never  will  be.    A  religion 

church  from  which  he  has  been  excommunicated,  that  employs  such  weapons  we  can  very  well  do 

Our  institutions  and  our  laws  recognize  no  such  without. 

power.    The  church  may  excommunicate  him  We  are  loth  to  believe  that  the  clergy  of  any 

but  it  must  not  pursue  him  further  and  interfere  church  in  this  country  really  desire  any  saeh 

with  his  private  business Our  laws  do  liberty  as  this.    But  the  strange  reticence  with 

not  allow  any  ecclesiastical  authority  to  inter-  which  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  and  the 

diet  a  man  from  pursuing  his  business,  or  to  pre-  Roman  Catholic  journals  treat  eases  of  this  nat- 

vent  even  the  members  of  the  same  denomination  ure  is  not  reassuring.    We  are  in  the  way  of 

from  which  he  has  been  excommunicated  to  deal  hearing  much  of  what  is  said  by  Roman  Catholic 

with  him.''  leaders;  but  if  any  word  of  censure  has  ever  been 

The  decisions  in  these  cases  illustrate  important  spoken  by  any  representative  of  Roman  Catholic 

principles.  opinion,  concerning  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  act 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  matters  at  issue  were  of  the  Pennsylviinian  bishop,  or  the  attempt  of 

not  religious  questions  at  all,  but  purely  secular  the  Holyoke  priest  to  ruin  his  neighbor's  bushiess 

questions.    The  American  principle  of  non-inter-  we  have  not  happened  to  hear  it.    If  any  soch 

ference  with  religion  by  the  state  is  not  aban-  utterance  has  appeared  we  should  be  glad  to  read 

doned.    Between  members  of  churches  badness  it,  and  will  thank  any  of  our  friends  in  that 

relations  exist,  and  contracts  are  made;  the  state  church  if  they  will  forward  it  to  us.    The  fact 

simply  insists  that  these  business  relations  shall  that  snch  protests  are  spoken  but  feebly  if  tbey 

rest  upon  principles  of  equity  and  that  these  con-  are  spoken  at  all  seems  to  show  that  the  Roman 
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Catholic  leaders  approye  of  practioee  like  these  undermines  this  skepticism.    Bead  that  able  and 

which  our  laws  have  lately  punished.  scholarly  paper  presented  by  General  Leake,  the 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  people  at  large  are  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District 

of  this  mind  we  do  not  believe.    They  have  too  of  Chicago,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 

much  respect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Missionary  Association.    The  record  of  the  deal- 

And  it  is  certain  that  the  ecclesiastics  who  resort  ings  of  the  nation  with  the  Indians  is  there  set 

to  such  measures  will  quickly  lose  all  power  forth  and  it  is  a  damning  record, 

over  their  own   parishioners.    This  is  neither  "  Nevertheless,"  it  will  be  said,  **  there  must 

Austria  nor  Spain,  and  there  is  too  much  light  have  been  cases  in  which  the  Indian  has  been  in 

hereaboats  for  leadership  of  this  sort  to  prosper,  the  wrong.    It  is  preposterous  to  assert  that  in 

all  these  years  of  conflict  the  Indian  has  never 
onoe  encroached  without  provocation  upon  the 

IS  THE  INDIAN  EVER  THE  AGGRESSOR  ?  "^^^  "*"'»  rights."     And  instances  will  be 

pointed  out  in  which  the  injuries  seem  to  hare 

EvBBTBODT  admlts  that  in  the  great  majority  begun  with  the  Indians, 

of  the  wars  that  have  arisen  between  whites  and  xhe  massacre  of  the  Lava  Beds  is  a  case  in 

Indians,  the  whites  have  been  the  aggressors,  point.    There  the  Indians  seem  to  have  acted 

This  is  a  shameful  fact,  a  sin  that  this  nation  y^xh  fiendish  treachery.    But  one  of  the  victims 

ought  to  confess  with  the  deepest  humiliation  of  that  massacre  who  barely  escaped  with  his 

and  to  atone  for  by  the  most  lunple  reparation,  life,  asserts  and  seems  to  prove  that  these  In- 

The  fact  is  as  certain  as  it  is  shameful.    No  fact  dians  believed  themselves  to  be  simply  avenging 

of  our  national  history  is  more  firmly  established.  -wTongs  of  the  foulest  character  that  they  had 

Take  such  testimony  as  this:  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  whites.    The  venge- 

A  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  after  uice  was  clumsily  and  blindly  inflicted,  but  they 

an  investigation  extending  through  two  years,  meant  it  not  for  wanton  slaughter  but  for  just 

whose  recorded  testimony  filled  eight  hundred  retribution. 

octavo  pages,  reported  in  1867  that  Indian  wars  Two  or  three  things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in 

"  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  are  to  be  traced  to  estimating  the  moral  quality  of  these  Indian  out- 

the  aggressions  of  lawless  white  men  always  to  breaks. 

be  found  upon  the  frontier  or  boundary  line  be-  The  first  is  that  the  Indian's  standards  of  moral- 

tween  savage  and  civilized  life.'*  ity  are  ethnic  rather  than  universal.    In  this  he 

The  next  year  a  commission,  consisting  of  Gen-  resembles  the  Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
erals  Sherman,  Harney,  Terry  and  Augur  with  tory.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
four  civilians  made  a  report  to  the  President  using  thine  enemy  "  is  his  fundamental  law ;  his  neigh- 
the  following  words:  "  Civilization  made  its  con-  bor  is  any  member  of  his  own  tribe,  or  of  any 
tract,  and  guaranteed  the  rights  of  the  weaker  other  tribe  with  which  he  is  at  peace;  any  mem- 
party.  It  did  not  stand  by  the  guaranty.  The  her  of  another  tribe  with  which  his  tribe  is  at 
treaty  was  broken,  but  not  by  the  savage.  If  war  is  his  enemy.  If  a  nation  is  the  enemy  of 
the  savage  resists,  civilization,  with  the  ten  com-  his  nation,  then  every  member  of  that  nation  is 
mandments  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  his  enemy  ;  all  such  it  is  his  duty  to  hate  and  de- 
other,  demands  his  immediate  extermination."  stroy.  His  morality  teaches  him  to  deal  with 
Again:  "Among  civilized  men  war  usually  human  beings  as  tribes  and  not  as  individuals, 
springs  from  a  sense  of  injustice.  The  best  pos-  If  a  white  man  injures  him,  then,  by  the  law  of 
■ible  way,  then,  to  avoid  war  is  to  do  no  act  of  retaliation,  which  is  his  highest  expression  of  jus- 
injustice.  When  we  learn  that  the  same  rule  tice,  he  is  bound  to  inflict  an  equal  injury  upon  a 
hcdds  good  with  Indians,  the  chief  diiilculty  is  white  man,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  find 
removed.  But  it  is  said  our  wars  with  them  have  the  individual  who  wronged  him;  are  they  not 
been  almost  constant.  Have  we  been  uniformly  all  of  the  same  tribe?  ^Accordingly  his  ethics 
unjust?    We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  yes."  justify  him  in  revenging  himself  upon  the  tint 

*'  Un\fomHy  unjust,"    these  high  authorities  white  man  who  comes  in  his  way.    He  does  not 

say.    The  white  man  has  always  been  in  the  always  do  it,  but  if  he  refrains  it  is  policy  and 

fault.     Other  men  of  large   knowledge  of  In-  not  conscience  that  holds  him  back, 

dian  affairs  bear  the  same  testimony.    Colonel  Thus  many  of  the  Indian  outbreaks,  that  seem 

Heacham,  whose  face  carries  the  scars  of  ghastly  to  have  been  without  provocation,  are  really  tlie 

wounds  inflicted  by  Captain  Jack  and  his  Modocs  payment  of  old  scores. 

in  the  Lava  Beds,  unhesitatingly  declares  that  in  Another  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  the  In- 

every  instance  of  collision  between  the  races  the  dian  does  not  consider  himself  bound  to  keep 

white  man  has  been  the  aggressor.  faith  with  his  enemy.    There  is  no  such  thing  as 

Such  statements  seem  extravagant.    We  are  treachery  to  an  enemy  in  his  code,  for  an  enemy 

hidined  to  say  beforehand  that  they  cannot  be  has  no  rights  that  he  is  bound  to  respect, 

true.    But  a  thorough  study  of  history  steadily  We  may  say  that  this  is  rather  a  low  code  of 
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morality,  and  indeed  it  is;  but  it  is  no  lower  than  oar  ethics  and  all  our  laws,  is  a  doctrine  that  tlie 

that  of  most  half-civilized  nations.    Dr.  Mozley  United    States  has  never  given  the  Indian  a 

tells  us  that  in  the  early  ages,  among  the  Hebrews  chance  to  learn.    If  he  still  thoroughly  believes 

and  most  of  the  Orientals,  and  indeed  among  the  the  old  ethnic  morality,  and  holds  every  Pale. 

Romans  themselves,  the  idea  of  human  Individ-  face  responsible  for  the  sins  of  any  Pale-faoe,  it 

uality  was  wholly  wanting;  that  '' children  were  is  certain  that  all  our  dealings  with  him  hare 

destroyed  on  account  of  the  sin  of  the  father  and  tended  to  strengthen  this  belief  and  confirm  Urn 

nations  were  destroyed  on  account  of  the  sins  of  Judgment.    We  ought  not  to  blame  him  for  gov- 

certain  portions  of  them  ...  in  fact  human  sin  eming  himself  in  his  treatment  of  us  by  tlie 

was  treated  en  masse,  and  not  as  a  question  re-  principles  upon  which  the  nation  has  always 

lating  to  the  individual  only."    That  is  the  way  based  its  treatment  of  him. 
the  Indian  treats  it;  and  we  who  revere  the  He-       It  is  higlily  important  that  the  Indian  be  taog^ 

brew  law-givers  and  prophets,  ought  not  to  be  that  idea  of  individuality  which  is  now  wanting 

too  hard  on  the  Indians  for  obeying  the  same  de-  to  his  code;  his  notions  of  Justice  will  be  greatly 

fective  law  of  morality  that  Joshua  obeyed  at  Ai,  modified  when  once  he  perceives  it,  and  he  will 

and  that  Deborah  assumed  when  she  praised  in  discern  the  wrong  of  many  of  the  deeds  which 

resounding  verse  the  treachery  of  Jael  the  Kenite.  now  express  his  notion  of  righteous  retiibotion. 

It  is  not  a  very  high  code  of  morality,  for  Chris-  But  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  this  idea  the 

tians;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  embodies  nation  must  stop  all  this  pernicious  fooling  with 

the  ethical  ideas  of  these  rude  peoples;  and  we  treaties,  and  deal  with  Indians  Just  as  it  deals 

must  judge  them  by  their  own  standards.  with  all  the  other  human  beings  living  on  the 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  code  one  thing  is  soil  over  which  it  claims  eminent  domain;  must 

certain,  this  nation  has  no  right  to  complain  of  recognize  them  as  individuals,  clothe  them  with 

the  Indians  for  obeying  it,  for  all  our  treatment  civil  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  give  them  an 

of  them  has  proceeded  upon  the  same  basis,  equal  standing  with  white  men  in  all  the  coorts 

From  an  early  day  the  nation  has  declined  to  of  the  nation.    When  this  is  done,  not  only  will 

recognize  the  Indians  as  citizens  or  as  Individ-  the  Indian  beprdtected  from  the  thieves  and  noa- 

nals;  it  has  ^rsisted  in  dealing  with  them  en  rauders  that  always  infest  his  reservations,  but 

masse ;  all  its  proceedings  with  relation  to  them  he  will  soon  comprehend  that  principle  of  Individ^ 

have  been  based  upon  treaties,  hastily  made  and  ual  responsibility  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 

more  hastily  broken,  with  the  head  men  of  the  our  laws,  and  will  be  saved  by  this  knowledge 

respective  tribes,  by  which  these  tribes  are  re-  from  many  of  the  actei  in  which  we  pronounce 

garded  as  distinct  nations.    The  doctrine  of  hn-  him  the  aggressor,  though  he  esteems  himself 

man  individuality  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  only  the  just  executioner  of  a  righteous  law. 
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JilSS  INGELOW  is  in  a  fair  way  to  win  for  leaving  her  with  two  little  children,  one  of  whom 

A  herself  a  name  as  a  novelist  hardly  less  he  has  never  seen,  and  who  adds  to  this  injury 

J  distinguished  than  that  which  she  wears  the  dl^g^raoe  of  felony  for  which  he  is  banished 

Las  a  poet.     Her  stories  show  increasing  for    fourteen   years.    The   death   of  an  uncle 

J     facility,  and  as  for  the  insight  and  the  shortly  after  her  husband's  tnmsporUtion  leaves 

power  of  deUneating  character,  these  she  had  to  Hannah  and  herchildrenasmall  income,  and  it 

from  the  beginning.  jt  then  becomes  the  study  of  her  life  how  she  can 

This  last  storyi  is  ill-named.  "  Hamlet "  might  hide  from  these  children  all  knowledge  of  their  fa- 

about  as  well  have  been  called  "  Rosencrantz."  ther,  and  so  conceal  herself  and  them  that  he  shall 

Sarah  De  Berenger  is  a  figure  altogether  sub-  not  be  aWe,  after  his  release,  to  find  them.  Thevis- 

ordinate  in  the   plot;  the  heroine  is   Hannah  itors  at  a  watering-place,  where  she  is  eojounifaig 

Dill,  and    all   the    action  of   the    story  gath-  with  the  children,  infer  from  her  plain  attire  and 

era  about  her  fortunes.    She   is  a  poor  woman  the  handsome  dress  of  the  children  that  she  is  their 

whose  husband  has  deserted  her  for  another,  n„„e,  and  she  immediately  adopto  the  sugges- 

1  Sarah  De  Berenger.   By  Jean  Ingelow.   Boston:  tion,  and  acts  upon  It  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Boberts  Brothers.  For  herself  she  takes  the  name  of  Ifrs.  Snaitb, 
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and  the  namo  De  Berenger,  which  she  sees  upon  scrap  worth  remembering  :  **  There  can  be  little 

a  trunk  in  the  hotel,  she  adopts  for  her  children,  doubt  that  it  is  the  fools  and  not  the  wise  that 

After  this  they  are  discovered  by  Miss  Sarah  De  govern  the  world.    "While  the  wise  are  consider- 

Berenger,  a  gentlewoman,  who  rushes  to  the  con-  ing  the  fools  act;  while  the  wise  investigate,  the 

elusion  that  they  are  the  diildren  of  a  cousin  of  fools  have  made  up  their  minds;  by  the  time  the 

hers  that  married  clandestinely  and  went  away  wise  have  discovered  the  fools  have  made  their 

to  India,  and  whose  domestic  history  is  quite  in  arrangements,  and  the  wise,  for  the  sake  of  law 

the  dark.    This  theory  poor  Mrs.  Snaith  steadily  and  order,  or,  if  not,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 

repudiates,  but  a  singular  though  not  improbable  quietness,  are  obliged  to  give  way."    And  this, 

train  of  circumstances  finally  brings  her  with  her  also:  "  Do  yon  think  that  if  every  drop  of  whis- 

ehildreA  to  live  among  the  De  Berengers,  wlio  ky,  gin  and  ale  could  be  sunk  into  the  sea,  and 

insbt  on  believing  that  the  children  are  the  heirs  the  trade  in  liquor  stopped  it  would  make  people 

of  their  lost  relative.    The  girls  grow  up  with  a  sober  ?    No.    It  might,  with  every  other  aid  that 

strong  affection  for  their  nurse,  but  never  know  could  be  thought  of,  put  an  end  to  half  the  drunk- 

that  she  is  their  mother.    At  length  their  father  enness;  but  it  is  a  natural  instinct  in  man  to 

returns  and  suddenly  appears  in  the  new  charao-  long  for   stimulus  when  he  is  overworked  or 

ter  of  a  temperance  lecturer,  at  a  festival  where  weary  or  sad,  or  when  be  has  been  used  to  have 

their  mother  is  present.    She  contrives  to  send  it;  and  the  other  half  would  all  turn  brewers  and 

the  children  hoi&e  before  he  discovers  her,  and  distillers  on  their   own   account.    Yon  cannot 

then,  abandoning  them  to  the  care  of  the  De  Ber-  undo  the  evil  work  of  many  generations  with  a 

engers,  who  have  been  made  the  custodians  of  few  rough  and  ready  schemes;  you  must  be  pa- 

ber  children's  fortune,  she  goes  away  with  her  tient  and  painstaking,  and  you  must  not,  above 

husband  leaving  them  in  ignorance  of  her  where-  all,  try  to  shove  off  the  blame  on  other  men's 

abouts,  and  suffering  him  to  believe  that  they  are  shoulders." 

dead.    The  poor  wretch  has  become  truly  peni-  

tent,  but  the  penalty  of  a  graver  crime  than  that 

ft>r  which  he  was  transported  still  hangs  over  ^^  ^  evident  that  the  Philistinism  which  has 
hhn,  and  ha  the  final  tragedy  of  his  life  the  poor  traded  upon  names  in  literature  has  rather  over- 
woman  is  crushed.  After  his  death,  she  finds  her  ^^^^  **>«  business;  for  books  with  no  name  seem 
way  back  to  the  home  of  the  De  Berengers,  *<>  awaken  quite  as  much  interest  and  to  sell 
which  she  reaches  in  a  dying  condition  on  the  ^t«  "  ^^^^  ^  boo^8  whose  title  pages  are  dec- 
day  that  her  eldest  daughter  is  married  to  one  of  <w*ted  with  the  names  of  literary  notabilities, 
that  family,  supposed  to  be  her  cousin;  and  The  last  noveP  from  the  Riverside  Press  has  got 
gives  her  dying  blessing  to  her  children  without  ******'  ^'®^'  launched;  not  a  little  wondering  and 
revealing  her  relation  to  them.  admiring  comment  has    been  visited  upon  it; 

This  heroic  self-abnegation  of  Hannah  Dill,  her  "•"y  *r»«M«8  as  to  its  authorship  which  must  be 

readiness  to  make  herself  the  servant  of  her  faltering  to  the  author  have  been  hazarded,  and 

chndren.  to  conceal  from  them  her  own  relation  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  may  be  famous, 

to  them,  and  finally  to  leave  them  altogether  in  ^et  it  is  not,  after  all,  anything  remarkable.    If 

order  that  their  happiness  might  not  be  marred,  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  published  under  the  names  of  any  of 

is  the  moUve  of  the  story,  and  it  must  be  owned  the  writers  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed  it  would 

that  it  is  worked  out  in  a  very  effective  way.  ^*^®  been  pronounced  inferior  to  their  best  work; 

The  character  of  Hannah  is  a  noble  one;  none  *'  ^^  ^^  ^®"  P^®"  **>  *'*®  ^'"^^^  ^^*^  the  name 

bat  a  woman  could  have  conceived  it.  of  a  less  famous  person  probably  it  would  have 

Other  personages  of  the  story  are  well-studied,  wceived  but  little  notice. 

Felix  De  Berenger  the  rector  and  his  brother  "^^  ***^  ^**  *^"  ^**^  **  *^®  ^^^  o'  ^• 

Amias  are  admirable  persons ;  and  Misa  Sarah,  Howells,  Mr.  Scudder  and  Mr.  James,  but  it  is 

who  stands  god-mother  to  the  book,  ia  a  clever  fl"**«  preposterous  to  attribute  it  to  any  of  these 

plctura  of  a  good-natured  but  not  too  benevolent  gentlemen.    The  guesses  only  illustrate  the  lack 

oaaaging  woman.    Uzziah  DiU,  the  inspired  cob.  of  penetration  among  reviewers, 

bier,  formerly  the  convict,  is  well  colored  but  The  fault  of  the  book  is  a  grievous  overstrain- 

not  distinctly  drawn.    We  are  yet  a  little  hi  doubt  *°^  >°  **^«  conversations.    The  people  are  all  the 

as  to  whether  the  character  is  a  possible  one.  ^^*^«  exerting  themselves  to  say  brilliant  and 

The  story  is  (constructed  somewhat  loosely  ;  striking  things.    There  is  very  little  straightfor- 

enda  aro  dropped  and  picked  up  in  a  careless  ^*^  sensible  talk  In  the  book.    One  does  not 

way,   without    ^ne  regard  to  conaecutivenesa  "^^^  ^  ^*^®  among  people  who  are  always  mak- 

of  narration;  nevertheless  the  plot  ia  developed  *"«  *  painful  effort  to  be  witty  or  epigrammatic 

with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity.    The  temperance  *'  transcendental.    Moreover,  they  all  talk  in 

question  gets  some  wholesome  discussion  in  it  the  same  tone.    The  action  of  the  story  reveals 

and  there  iamuch  homely  philosophy  of  various  i  An  Earnest  Trifler.    Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood 

sorts,  with  many  quotable  sayings.    Here  is  a  ft  Go. 
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different  charactersi  bat  the  leading  personages  nate  between  the  use  and  the  abuM  of  the  law 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  their  oonversa-  against  begging.  It  was  the  careless  administra- 
tion. .  tion  of  the  law  that  mined  poor  David  Fell;  yet 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  apparently  laid  in  the  the  effect  of  her  treatment  is  to  raise  a  prejudice 

neighborhood  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  the  plot  against  the  law  itself.    The  story  is  a  pahifol 

involves  two  young  engineers  who  are  friends  in  one;  but  with  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  which  it 

rivalry  for  the  affections  of  a  young  woman  of  brings  so  vividly  before  us,  we  are  not  likely  to 

the  vicinage,  who  is  drawn  with  more  distinctness  become  any  too  familiar,    liiss  Stretton's  cbazao- 

than  most  of  the  other  characters,  and  who  is  ters  are  all  clearly  conceived  and  consfetently 

really  a  notable  and  admirable  creation.   For  the  pictured,  she  tells  ber  story  in  a  straightforward 

rest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cotter,  two  subordi-  way,  and  the  sentiment  of  her  books  is  generally 

uate  characters,  are  cleverly  done,  and  Dayton,  sound. 

the  successful  rival,  would  be  a  fine  character  if  

he  did  not  often  strain  himself  to  talk  brilliantly. 

In  spite  of  the  author  we  do  not  believe  that  Svgaa-coatbd  arehsBology  Is  presented  to  ot 

Jared  Dasrton  ever  did  make  the  smart  speeches  in  M.  Berthet's  romances. ^    He  undertakes  \» 

here  attributed  to  him.    It  is  not  like  him.  give  us  in  the  form  of  stories  what  is  known  (and 

We  suspect  that  the  story  is  the  first  venture  guessed)  about  the  pre-hlstoric  races.    His  vol- 

of  a  promising  young  woman,  who  is  certainly  ume  oontains  three  tales,  one  describing  "  The 

not  lacking  in  wit  nor  in  constructive  skill,  and  Parisians  of  the  Stone  Age,"  one  "  TheLacnstrian 

who,  when  she  learns  to  moderate  her  ambitkui.  City,"  (Age  of  Polished  Stone)  and  one  "The 

will  write  tales  of  an  excellent  quality.  Foundation  of  Paris,"  (Ag9  of  Metals.)    He  pnn 

fesses  to  base  all  his  statements  upon  the  sore 

conclusions  of  science;  but  the  line  that  divides 

Miss  Phelps  is  at  her  best  in  her  short  stories,  knowledge   from  conjecture  In  a  science  like 

Her  strong  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  intensity  archsology  is  hard  to  trace.    However,  maay  of 

of  her  sentiment  best  find  expression  in  a  sketch,  these  theories  of  the  archsqlogists  do  rest,  no 

Such  passion  cannot  be   sustained  through   a  doubt,  on  a  sufficient  induction  of  facts;  and 

thick  duodecimo,  but  it  is  marvelously  effective  these  M.  Berthet  seems  to  have  studied  consden- 

in  some  of  these  novelettes.    "  Sealed  Orders  "  tiously  and  to  have  reproduced  fairly  in  his  grim 

which  gives  name  to  this  coUection*  is  one  of  the  tales, 

best  of  them;  but  "Old  Mother  Goose,"   and  — 
**  The  True  Story  of  Guinever,"  and  "  Running 
the  Risk  "  and  "  Saint  Caligula  "  are  all  strong 


OvB  of  tbe  conspicuous  commercial  successes 

J     1  ,j    1^  ^  t-        »^  »-       ij  ^L  ^  %f'        of  recent  literature  is  the  sale  of  the  printed  ser- 

and  vivid  sketches.   It  may  be  said  that  Miss  ,  ^    «uiii-      t>      •.      i<i.     j-*«       v 

^ ,     ^  ^.        ^    mons  of  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks.    The  editions  have 


Phelps's  standards  of  conduct  are  romantic  and 
impracticable;  but  they  do  not  rise  above  those 
of  tbe  New  Testament,  and  the  world  is  not 


been  as  many  as  are  reached  by  a  fairly  success- 
ful novel;  and  this,  for  a  book  of  sermons,  is 

i*i_  1     1    .1-         xMi.  _i      ^         i.    w  something  noteworthy.    It  is  a  happy  omen  not 

likely,  in  these  utilitarian  times,  to  become  any  ,     .     '!.^      ^        »:  *  *         n-j         »ru    *  ^ 

^     /    iti         1.1.  .1.    Li  u    ^      jt  ^  t     *  ij    1  only  for  literature  but  for  religion.    The  fact 

too  familiar  with  the  highest  and  fairest  ideals.  ^.  1  ,.            ,    .         ^  ,       *         j, 

a          *  ..u    1.    *        I.  *u*       *u     V              J  that  the  people  have  taken  to  reading  sermons 

Some  of  the  best  work  this  author  has  ever  done  ,  .  ^          ,  u*      *.  v        **       #     a-i       i-.* 

.   ,    ^. .       ,  might  or  might  not  be  matter  of  rejoicing;  tmt 

is  in  this  volume.  ..        ..                   .,            , 

the  fact  that  they  are  reading  such  sermons  as 

these  is  a  cheering  augury.    The  representations 

Hbsba  Stkbtton  has  made  herself  familiar,  by  of  the  Christian  religion  which  Dr.  Brooks  is  in 

careful  investigation,  with  the  life  of  the  poorest  the  habit  of  making,  the  interpretation  of  Christ 

people  in  London ;  and  her  stories  are  all  pam-  and  his  doctrine  which  his  teachings  always  pre- 

phlets  that  plead  the  cause  of  these  degraded  sent,  are  those  by  which  Christians  of  all  sects 

classes,  pointing  out  the  wrongs  to  which  they  and  not  less  those  who  are  not  Christians  at  all, 

are  exposed  and  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the  may  greatly  profit.    It  is  doubtful  whether  we 

public  in  their  behalf.    This  last  one*  is  a  sad  have  now  in  the  land  a  teacher  of  religion  who 

story  of  a  naturally  bright  and  honorable  boy,  more  wisely  divides  the  essentials  of  Christisnity 

who  was  driven  to  begging  for  the  support  of  his  from  its  accidents,  or  who  commends  its  tmth 

mother,  because  no  chance  of  work  offered  itself,  more  strongly  to  the  consciences  and  the  affeo* 

and  who  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  a  beg-  tions  of  men. 

gar,  and  thus  started  in  a  career  of  crime.    The  Dr.  Brooks  is  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a 

author  does  not  quite  carefully  enough  discriml-  Broad  Churchman.    Not  only  for  the  Catholicity 

1  Sealed  Orders.    By   Elisabeth   Btuart   Phelps,  of  his_fellowship,  but  also  for  the  liberaHtyof  Ms 

Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co.  I  xhe  Pre-blstoric  World.  By  Elle  Berthet  Trtii». 

Sin  Prison  and  Out.    By  Heeba  Stretton.    New  lated  from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Safford.   Fhll- 

York :  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Company.  adelphla:  Porter  ft  Coatee. 
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doctrine  he  deserves  the  name.  He  is  devoutly 
but  not  narrowly  Evangelical;  what  is  some- 
times called  Liberal  Orthodozy^a  rather  elastic 
title— has  in  him  its  best  representative.  He  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  polemic;  and  the  heresy  hunt- 
eis  have  not  yet  fallen  foul  of  him;  but  in  all  his 
teaching  he  is  setting  aside,  in  the  quietest  but 
the  most  unqualified  way,  several  of  the  dogmas 
that  these  gentlemen  are  making  a  stand  upon. 
His  work  is,  however,  constructive  rather  than 
destructive;  and  the  results  of  his  teachiugs  are 
sore  to  be  widely  felt  in  a  better  shaping  of  the 
doctrinal  forms  of  the  Christian  faith. 

His  last  contribution  to  a  reformed  theolo^  is 
a  volume^  of  lectures  recently  delivered  in  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  John  Bohlen  foundation— a 
lectureship  which  is  designed  to  be  similar  to 
that  endowed  at  Oxford,  England,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Bampton,  which  has  borne  such  illustrious 
fruit. 

We  do  not  find  in  these  lectures  any  evidence 
that  Dr.  Brooks  is  deeply  read  in  Patristic  or 
Medieval  or  Reformed  theology;  but  we  tind 
what  is  of  much  more  value,  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  individual  heart  and  its  needs, 
with  the  human  society  and  its  problems,  and 
with  the  answer  given  by  the  Founder  of  our 
religion  to  these  questions  and  these  demands. 
There  are  but  four  lectures,  treating  respectively 
the  influence  of  Jesus  on  the  moral,  the  social,  the 
emotional  and  the  intellectual  life  of  man.  It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt,  within  the  space  of 
this  short  notice,  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  insight,  the  spiritual  wisdom  and  the  elo- 
qnence  of  these  lectures.  It  would  be  hard  to 
fbd  anywhere  within  so  small  a  compass  a  better 
statement  of  the  central  truths  of  Christianity — 
of  the  character  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  regulative  ideas  of 
a  former  theology  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence; but  the  things  that  remain  are  the  things 
tb&t  cannot  be  shaken,  while  only  that  is  left 
out  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  and  is  ready 
to  vanish  away. 


wonder  that  it  gained  a  wide  currency  in  the 
newspapers.  "  Which  Shall  it  Be  ?  "  and  "  Baby's 
Looking  out  for  Me,"  are  other  poems  included 
in  this  collection  that  have  also  been  widely 
copied.  There  are  many  others  of  tender  senti- 
ment and  a  fair  degree  of  poetic  merit;  but  the 
general  average  of  the  verses  is  not  above  me- 
diocrity. 


Thb  verses  contributed  from  time  to  time  by 
Mrs.  Ethel  Lynn  Beers  to  various  periodicals  have 
been  collected  and  published  in  a  shapely  vol- 
nme.s  The  authorship  of  the  one  which  gives 
title  to  the  volume  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
dispute,  but  Mrs.  Beers's  title  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  lyric  of  considerable  merit,  and 
striking  as  it  did  the  tense  sensibilities  of  the 
people  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  there  is  no 


Thb  author  of  "  Deirdre  '*  appears  again  in  his 
proper  person,  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  own  land 
in  the  earliest  times.  In  his  Proem  he  dedicates 
tills  book  to  the  "  prince  of  bards"  yet  to  spring 
from  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  saying: 

"  In  this  some  bloom  of  Fancy  may'st  thou  find; — 
Heroes  and  heroines  from  the  dusky  haze 

Of  Eld  I  've  called,  and  limned  them  heart  and  mind. 
As  best  I  could,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  ways 
Of  love  and  war;  and  if  It  win  thy  praise 

And  thy  approving  smile,  I  ask  no  more 
Than  this,  to  add  one  green  leaf  to  the  bays 

In  learning  and  in  song  my  country  wore 

When  all  the  world  was  dark,  save  her,  in  days  of 
yore!" 

The  ambition  is  a  worthy  one  but  the  tale  is  not 
a  pleasant  one;  the  savage  life  in  those  early 
times,  if  it  were  fairly  reported,  would  hardly 
afford  material  for  an  engaging  narration.  The 
poet  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  idealize  this  pri- 
meval life,  but  Mr.  Joyce  has  chosen  to  idealize 
only  the  material  side  of  it.  In  their  moral  de- 
velopment these  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  are 
on  a  very  low  plane;  cunning,  revenge,  aa-i  sheer 
animalism  rule  their  lives;  but  in  their  external 
conditions  they  are  qnite  gorgeously  pictured; 
there  is  not  a  little  drapery  and  jewelry  and 
tapestry  and  upholstery,  all  of  which  does  not 
consort  very  well  with  the  sentiments  they  are 
represented  as  cherishing.  People  who  behave 
as  these  people  do  should  be  clad  in  skins,  and 
live  in  huts;  we. feel  a  lack  of  vraisemblance 
when  they  are  shown  to  us,  riding  on  "jeweled 
selles  "  and  disporting  themselves  amid 

**  Wondrous  bucklers  brought  from  far  Cathay, 

And  bright  stuffs  from  the  golden  looms  of  Tyre, 
Baldricks  and  gilded  torques  and  costly  rings. 
And  jeweled  swords,  fit  for  the  sons  of  kings, 
And  drinking  cups  with  carven  slender  stems,  ^ 

Dishes  of  gold,  and  fairy  baskets  wrought 
Of  pearl  and  silver  filled  with  emerald  gems 
Whose  least  would  make  ten  misers*  souls  dis- 
traught, 
And  opals  upon  quaint  old  diadems,* 


u 


1  The  Influence  of  Jesus.  (Bohlen  Lectures,  1879. 
By  the  Bev.  Phillips  Brooks.  New  York:  E.  P. 
DnttOB  ft  Co, 

s  All  Quiet  along  the  Potomac,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Ethel  Lynn  Beers.  Philadelphia:  Porter  & 
Goatet. 


and  so  forth.  People  to  whom  the  material  arts 
and  refinements  of  civilization  were  so  well 
known  as  this,  ought  to  have  had  more  moral 
sense  than  these  people  had. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  "  Idylls,"  takes  many 
poetical  liberties  with  the  environment  of  his 
people,  but  he  idealizes  their  characters  as  weU 
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as  their  costumes;  and  the  proportion  of  his  art  authority  that  the  redoubtable  captain  was  a 

is  well  preaerred.    Mr.  Joyce  fails  to  do  this  and  g^at  hero,  and  his  exploits  are  worth  retelling, 

it  is  a  serious  failure.  The  book  is  well  fitted  for  its  purpose,  wMdi  is 

On  the  whole  we  doubt  whether  the  celebra-  «« to  attract  young  people  to  the  early  history  of 

tion  of  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  is  our  own  country.' 
here  represented  is  the  proper  function  of  poetry. 


f» 


It  is  the  busineu  of  the  arch«)loglst.  but  not  of  ^  hi^^„  aoj  wholesome  rtoryt  for  chll- 

the  poet.    There  is  no  beauty  in  it  to  delight  our  j^„  j^  y,^  HIgginson's  "  Room  for  One  More." 

magination;  there  is  no  goodness  in  It  to  stimn-  ^  ^„j^„  ^  ^1  ^^^^^^  ^^          js  an 

late  our  virtue;  the  poet  who  undertakes  to  pre-  ^^^^  ^^  ,„j       ^^  ^  story-book  patents  often 

serve  for  us  its  deformity  is  misusing  his  art.  ,^_  ^^^  eminently  sensible  and  respectable,  and 

the  things  that  happen  are  neither  improbable 

_, ,.       *  « w    .         tt  1  1.              t      ^  J^or  sensational. 

Thk  author  of  "  Fantasma  "  *  has  some  imagi-  

nation,  and  certain  natural  gifts  of  lyrical  ex- 
pression; but  hU  powers  are  untrained,  and  his  Almost  every  mail  brings  a  new  manual  of 
work  contains  many  crudities  of  thought  as  well  ^housewifery.  The  cook-books  and  the  hooka  of 
as  of  art,  indicating  a  writer  who  relies  mainly  household  economy  are  as  plenty  as  the  hymn- 
upon  "genius"  and  does  not  highly  value  study.  *»^^-  American  women  ought  to  be  expert 
If  his  knowledge  of  life  had  only  been  a  little  "^^  ^^^^  excellent  managers  if  advice  avails 
larger,  and  his  critical  faculties  had  been  cultiva-  any^i"«-  Miss  Parloa's  little  manual*  seenw 
ted  by  diligent  study  of  the  best  English  models  ^  ^  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  purpose.  It  is  a  text- 
he  might  have  been  a  poet.  ^^^  intended  for  use  in  practice-kitchens;  and. 

in  addition  to  certain  elementary  instroctioiis 
with  regard  to  sanitary  matters  and  domestic 

Me.  Coatks's  compilation*  of  poems  for  chil-  management,  it  contains  a  number  of  lessons  in 

dren  is  an  excellent  one.     The  selections  are  P^^^^  cookery.    Miss  Parioa  is  herself  a  snccess- 

wisely  made  and  well  arranged;   the  book  is  ^^^  teacher  of  the  culinary  art,  and  she  gives 

handsomely  printed  and  bound  and  prettily  lllus-  minute  and  intelligible  directions  as  to  the  metb- 

trated.    It  is  more  comprehensive  than  most  of  ods  o^  preparing  food.    The  little  book  would  be 

the  collections  of  poetry  for  children,  and  not  in-  serviceable  to  most  young  housekeepera. 

ferior  in  any  respect  to  the  best  of  them.    It  will  

be  a  handsome  Christmas  present.  Another  volume-  of  the  "  Epochs  of  Ancient 

History"  series  is  devoted  to  "The  Graorfai, 

THE  story  of  Pocahontas' is  told  in  a  clear,  ^^'^^,  *°^   »""*'"     ^^r.  Be^ly  wriU«  with 

accurate  and  entertaining  way  by  Dr.  Eggleston  ^l^tL^'tri^  "^^^^^^ 

and  his  daughter.    Captain  Smith's  "  General  ^^'"Jifi  this  important  period  of  Roman  histci^ 

History  of  Virginia  "  and  his  "  True  Relation  "  *°^  ^^  ^"^  ^^""^'^  of  condensation,  and  the  skill 

are  chief  among  the  authorities  followed,  and  °'  ^\  journalist.    Mr.  Fronde  goes  over  thte 

the  book  is  embellished  with  several  amusing  ^^nd  hastily  in  the  preliminary  chapters  of  hte 

cute  copied  from  the  "General  History."    Of  "C«sar."  and  this  little  book  might  well  be 

course  there  is  muchmoreof  Smith  than  of  Poca-  «^ad  in<»«nection  with  that  biography.   Mr. 

hontas  in  the  story,  but  we  know  on  the  highest  ^^^^  *^^**  ^^^  P™*'®  *°  ^"^  P"'*^  ^  ^' 
'- ^'                                  iiiK"«»*  ijang^s  "  History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman 

1  Fantasma  and  Other  Poems.    Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Empire,"  which,  although  he  sometimes  differe 

Ramsey.  Millett  &  Hudson.  ^^^  j^  conclusions,  he  commends  as  one  of  the 

s  The  Ghi1dren*B  Book  of  Poetry;  Carefully  Selected  most  valuable  of  histories. 

from  the  Works  of  the  Best  and  moat  Popular  Writ-     

ere  for  Children.    By  Henry  T.  Coates.    Phlladei-  *  '^^^  ^^^  ^«  M^*^-    By  Mary  Thacher  HIajte- 

phia:  Porter  &  Coates.  •<>'>•    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

8  Pocahontae;  Including  an  Account  of  the  Early  •  Fi"*  Principles  of  Household  Management  and 

Settlement  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  Adventures  of  Cookery.    A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Families. 

Captain  John  Smith.    By  Edward  Eggleston  and  By  Maria  Parioa.    Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Lillie  Eggleston  Seelye.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  ft  SThe  Qracchl,   Marins  and  Sulla.     By  A.  N. 

Company.  Beesly.   New  York:  Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  SONG. 

ny^  O  fragile  bloom  of  misiibstaiitial  hope 

^  \  The  New  Year  brings, 

^  ^    No  random  wealth  of  wishes  burdens  now 

^  His  spirit  wings ; 

He  knows  full  well  that  cloud  and  storm  bef all. 
Yet  looks,  and  smiles,  and  sees  beyond  them  all, 
And  thus  his  minstrel  sings : — 

O  friends,  your  lives  have  strayed  beyond  the  sun 

In  other  years ; 

You  know  the  dream  in  careless  joy  begun, — 

Fulfilled  thro'  tears ; 

I  mock  you  not,  for  care  and  grief  befall, 

I  bid  you  smile  and  see  beyond  them  all, — 

Beyond  the  hopes  and  fears  1 

Elaine  GoodaU. 


A  BASEMENT  STORY. 

I T  was  one  of  those  obscure  days  found  kept  spread  to  hold  the  vessel  to  some  sort 

only  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  of  steadiness  in  the  waves.    There  was  no 

There  was  no  sun  and  yet  no  visible  storm,  nor  any  dread  of  a  storm,  and  the 

cbud;    there  was  nothing  indeed  to  few  passengers  who  were  not  searsick  in 

test  the  vision  by;  there  was  no  apparent  state-room  bunks  below,  or  stretched  in  a 

fog,  but  sight  was  soon  lost  in  a  hazy  in-  numb  passivity  on  the  sofa  in  the  music 

definiteness.    Near  objects  stood  out  with  saloon,  were  watching  the  rough  sea  with  a 

a  distinctness  almost  startling.    The  swells  cheerful  excitement.    In  the  total  absence 

nm  high  without  sufficient  provocation  from  of  sky  and  the  entire  abolition  of  horizon, 

the  present  wind,  and  attention  was  ab-  the  eye  rejoiced  like  Noah's  dove  to  find 

Borbed  by  the  tremendous  pitching  of  the  some  place  of  rest ;  and  the  mainsail,  smoky 

steamer's  bow,  the  wide  arc  described  by  like  the  air,  but  cutting  the  smoky  air  with 

the  mainmast  against  no  back-ground  at  all,  a  sharp  plane,  was  such  a  resting  place  for 

and  by  the  smoky  and  bellying  mainsail,  the  vision.    This  sail  and  the  reeky  smoke- 
Copyright,  1880,  by  Edward  F.  Merriam.    All  rights  reflerved. 
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stack  beyond,  and  the  great  near  billows  yoong  men  as  could  sit  on  deck.    When 

that  emerged  from  time  to  time  ont  of  the  ever  did  a  young  lady  read  on  an  ooeaa 

gray  obscurity, — these  seemed  to  save  the  steamer,  the  one  place  where  the  numerical 

universe  from  chaos.    On  such  a  day  the  balance  is  reversed  and  where  there  aie  al* 

imagination  is  released  from  bounds,  indi-  ways  found  two  gallant  young  men  to  aUend 

viduality  is  lost,  and  space  becomes  absolute  each  young  girl  ?    This  meny  half-doien, 

— ^tbe  soul  touches  the  poles  of  the  infinite  reclining  in  steamer  chairs  and  muffled  in 

and  the  unconditioned.  shawls,  breathed  the  salt  air,  and  enjoyed 

I  do  not  pretend  that  such  emotions  filled  the  chaos  into  which  the  world  had  fallen. 

the  breasts  of  all  the  twenty  passengers  on  On  this  deck,  where  usually  there  was  a 

the  promenade  deck  that  day.    One  man  was  throng,  they  felt  themselves  in  some  sense 

a  little  seasick,  and  after  every  great  rushing  survivors  of  a  world  that  had  dropped  away 

plunge  of  the  steamer  from  a  billow  sunmiit  from  them,  and  they  enjoyed  their  social 

into  a  sea  valley  he  vented  his  irritation  by  solitude,  spiced  with  apparent  peril  that  was 

wishing  that  he  had  there  some  of  the  poets  not  periL 

that — ^here  he  paused  and  gasped  as  the  The  enthusiastic   Miss   Sylvia   Thorne^ 

ship  balanced  itself  on  another  crest  pre-  who  was  one  of  this  party,  was  very  mndi 

paratory  to  another  shoot  down  the  flank  of  interested  in  the  billows,  and  in  the  atten- 

a  swell,  while  the  screw,  thrown  clean  out  of  tions  of  a  student  who  sat  vis-^Mfis  with  her. 

the  water,  rattled  wildly  in  the  unresisting  From  time  to  time  she  remarked  also  on  a 

air  and  made  the  ship  quiver  in  every  tim-  few  steerage  passengers  on  the  deck  below; 

ber ; — ^some  of  these  poets,  he  resumed  with  particularly  was  she  interested  in  a  young 

bitterer  indignation,  that  sing  about  the  love-  girl  who  sat  watching  the  threatening  swell* 

liness  of  the  briny  deep  and  the  deep  blue —  emerge  from  the  mist.    Miss  Sylvia  spoke  to 

but  hero  an  errant  swell  hit  the  vessel  a  the  young  lady  alongside  of  her  about  thai 

tremendous  blow  on  the  broadside,  making  interesting  young  girl  in  the  steerage,  bnt 

her  roU  heavily  to  starboard,  and  bringing  her  companion  said  she  had  had  so  much 

up  through  the  sky-lights  sounds  of  break-  trouble  with  the  Irish  at  home  that  ahs 

ing  goblets  thrown  from  the  sideboards  in  could  not  bear  an  Irish  girl  even  at  sea. 

the  saloon  below,  whi^e  the  passenger  who  Her  mother,  she  went  on  to  say,  had  hired 

hated  marine  poetry  was  capsized  from  his  a  girl  who  had  proved  most  ungrateful,  she 

steamer  chair  and  landed  sprawling  on  the  had — ^but  here  a  scream  from  all  the  party 

deck.  told  that  a  sea  of  more  than  usual  magni- 

A  small  group  of  young  people  on  the  tude  was  running  up  against  the  port  side; 

forward  part  of  the  upper  deck  were  pass-  a  minute  later  and  all  were  trying  to  keep 

ingtheday  in  watching  the  swells,  and  fore-  their  seats  while  the  ship  reeled  away  to 

casting  the  effect  of  each  upon  the  steamer,  starboard  with  vast  momentum,  and  settled 

rejoicing  in  the  rush  upward  followed  by  swiftly  again  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

the  sudden  falling   downwards,  much  as  Miss  Thome  now  wondered  that  the  sail, 

children  enjoy  the  flying  far  aloft  in  a  which  did  not  flap  as  she  had  observed  sails 

swing  or  on  a  teetering  see-saw,  to  be  fright-  generally  do  in  poems,  did  not  tear  into 

ened  by  the  descent.    Some  of  the  young  shreds  as  she  had  always  known  sails  to  do 

ladies  had  books  open  in  their  laps,  but  the  in  novels  when  there  was  a  rough  sea.    Bat 

pretense  that  they  had  come  on  deck  to  the  blue-eyed  student,  having  come  from  a 

read  was  a  self-deluding  hypocrisy.    They  fresh-water  college,  and  being  now  on  a 

had  left  their  elderly  relatives  safely  en-  homeward  voyage,  knew  all  about  it,  and 

sconced  in    state-rooms    below,    and   had  tried  to  explain  about  the  difference  between 

worked  their  way  up  to  this  deck  with  a  sea  like  this  and  a  storm  or  a  squall.    He 

much  care  and  climbing  and  with  many  would  have  become  hopelessly  confused  in 

lurches  and  much  grievous  staggering,  not  a  few  minutes  more,  had  not  a  lucky  wave 

for  the  purpose  of  reading  but  to  enjoy  the  threatened  to  capsize  his  chair  and  so  di- 

Bociety  of  other  young  women,  and  of  such  verted  the  conversation  from  the  sail  to  him- 
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self.  And  just  as  Sylvia  was  about  to  Kirk  felt  foolish.  Had  faia  chtun  come 
change  back  to  the  saiL  again, for  the  sake  of  down  over  the  rail  for  it?  He  would  do 
relieving  his  embarrassment,  her  hat^trings,  something  to  distinguish  himself.  He  fum- 
not  haviag  been  so  well  secured  as  the  sail,  bled  in  his  pockets  for  a  coin  to  give  the 
gave  way,  and  her  hat  went  skimming  down  girl,  but  found  nothing  smaller  than  a  half 
to  the  main  deck  below,  lodged  a  minute,  sovereign,  and  with  that  he  could  ill  afford 
and  then  took  another  flight  forward.  It  to  part.  The  girl  had  meanwhile  turned 
would  soon  have  been  riding  the  great  away  and  Kirk  had  nothing  left  but  to  go 
waves  on  its  own  account,  a  mark  for  curi-  back  to  the  upper  deck, 
ous  seargulls  and  hungry  sharks  to  inspect,  The  enthusiastic  Sylvia  spoke  in  praise  of 
had  not  the  Irish  girl  that  Sylvia  had  so  the  Irish  girl  for  her  agility  and  politeness, 
much  admired  sprung  to  her  feet  and  seized  but  the  young  lady  alongside,  who  did  not 
it  as  it  swept  past,  making  a  handsome  like  the  Irish,  told  her  that  what  the  girl 
^^  catch  on  the  fly."  A  sudden  revulsion  of  wanted  was  a  shilling  or  two.  Servants  in 
the  vessel  caused  her  to  stagger  and  almost  £urope  were  always  beggars,  and  the  Irish 
to  fall,  but  she  held  on  to  the  hat  as  though  people  especially.  But  she  wouldn't  give 
life  depended  on  it  The  party  on  the  deck  the  girl  a  quarter  if  it  were  her  hat.  "What 
cheered  her,  but  their  voices  could  hardly  was  the  use  of  making  people  so  mean- 
have  reached  her  in  the  midst  of  the  con-  spirited? 
fused  sounds  of  the  sea  and  the  wind.  *'  I  'd   like  to  give  her  something  if  I 

The  student,  Mr.  Walter  Kirk,  a  large,  thought  it  would  n't  hurt  her  feelings,'*  said 

bright,  blonde  fellow,  jumped  to  his  ^feet  Sylvia,  at  which  the  other  laughed  immod- 

and  was  about  to  throw  himself  over  the  erately. 

lail.  It  was  a  chance  to  do  something  for  '*  Hurt  her  feelings !  Did  you  ever  see 
Miss  Thome,  he  felt  impelled  to  recover  an  Irish  girl  whose  feelings  were  hurt  by  a 
her  seventy-five  cent  hat  with  all  the  aban-  present  of  money  ?  I  never  did,  though  I 
don  of  a  lover  flinging  himself  into  the  sea  don't  often  try  the  experiment,  that 's  so  I " 
to  rescue  his  lady-love.  But  a  sudden  sense  ''I  was  going  to  offer  her  something  my- 
of  the  ludicrousness  of  wasting  so  much  self ,  but  she  walked  away  while  I  was  trying 
eagPToess  on  a  hat,  and  a  sudden  lurch  of  to  find  some  change,"  said  Kirk. 
the  ship,  checked  him.  He  made  a  gesture  The  matter  of  a  gratuity  to  l^e  girl 
to  the  girl  who  held  the  hat,  and  then  ran  weighed  on  Sylvia  Thome's  mind.  She 
aft  to  descend  for  it.  The  Irish  girl,  with  had  a  sense  of  debt  in  owing  her  a  gratuity, 
the  curly  hair  blown  back  from  her  fair  if  one  may  so  speak.  The  next  day  being 
(ace,  stiuted  to  meet  Mr.  Kirk,  but  paused  calm  and  fljie,  and  finding  her  company 
abniptly  before  a  little  inscription  which  not  very  attractive,  for  young  Kirk  was  en- 
said  that  steerage  passengers  were  not  al-  gaged  with  some  gentlemen  in  a  stopid 
lowed  aft.  Then  turning  suddenly  she  game  of  shufile-board,  she  went  forward  to 
mounted  a  coil  of  rope,  and  held  the  hat  up  the  part  of  the  deck  on  which  the  steerage 
to  Miss  Thorne.  passengers  were  allowed  to  sun  themselves, 

^  There 's  your  hat,  Miss,"  she  said.  and  found  the  Irish  girl  holding  a  baby. 

" Thank  yon,"  said  Sylvia.  "You  saved  my  hat  yesterday,"  she  said 

"  Sure  you  're  welcome,  Miss,"  she  said,  with  embarrassment 

not  with  a  broad  accent,  but  with  a  subdued  '<  Sure  that 's  not  much  now,  Miss.    I  'd 

trace  of  Irish  in  the  inflection  and  idiom.  like  to  do  somefiiin'  for  you  every  day  if  I 

When  the   gallant  Walter   Kirk   came  could.    It  isn't  every  lady  that^i  stich  a 

round  to  where  the  girl,  just  dismounted  lady,"  said  the  girl,  with  genuine  admira- 

from  the  cordage,  stood,  he  was  puzzled  to  tion  of  the  delicate  features  and  kindly 

see  her  without  the  hat.  manner  of  young  Sylvia  Thome. 

'*  Where  is  it?  "  he  asked.  **  Does  that  baby  belong  to  some  friend 

"  The  young  lady 's  got  it  her  own  self,"  of  yours  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady, 

she  replied.  "Ko,  Miss,  I've   not   got   any  frieiids 
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aboard.    Its   mother 's   sevsick,  and  I  'm  the  same  time  she  was  glad  the  girl  had  lo 

givin'  her  a  little  rest  and  holdin'  the  baby  much  pride. 

out  here.    The  air  of  that  steerage  is  n't  fit       «♦  What  is  your  name  ?  "  she  asked, 
for  a  baby,  now  you  may  say."  "  Margaret  Byrne.** 

Should  she  give  her  any  money?    What       "You  must  let  me  help  you  in  someway," 

was  it  about  the  girl  that  made  her  afraid  said  Miss  Thome  at  last, 
to  offer  a  customary  trifle  ?  "I  wonder  what  kind  of  people  they  an 

"Where  did  you  live  in  Ireland?"  in-  in  New  Tork,  now,"  said  Margaret,  looking 

quired  Sylvia.  at  Sylvia  wistfully.    "  It  seems  dreadful  to 

"  At  Drogheda,  Miss,  till  I  went  to  work  go  so  far  away  and  not  know  in  whose 

in  the  linen  miUs."  house  you  'II  be  livin'." 

"  O !  you  worked  in  the  linen  mills."  Sylvia  looked  steadily  at  the  girl  and 

"Yes,  Miss.    My  father  died,  and  my  then   went   away,  promising  to  see  h«r 

mother  was  poor,  and  g^rls  must  work  for  again.    She  smiled  at  Walter  Kirk,  who  had 

their  living.    But  my  father  wanted  me  to  finished  his  game  at  shuffle-board  and  wis 

get  a  good  bit  of  readin'  and  writin'  so  as  I  looking  all  up  and  down  the  deck  for  Wm 

might  do  better,  but  he  died.  Miss,  and  I  Thome.    She  did  not  stop  to  talk  withhm, 

could  n't  leave  my  mother  without  help."  however,  but  pushed  on  to  where  her  motiisr 

"  You  were  the  only  child?  "  and  father  were  sitting  not  far  from  the 

"I've  got  a   sister,    but  somehow  she  talErail. 
did  n't  care  to  go  out  to  work,  and  so  I  had  .     "  Mamma,  I  've  been  out  in  thesteerage." 
to  go,  and  I  thought  the  mill  'd  be  the  best       ."  You  '11  be  in  the  maintop  next»  I  dont 

for  me  and  I  went  there.    But  you  see  the  doubt,"  said  her  father  laughing, 
mill  stopped,  and  then  I  'd  have  to  go  out  to       "  I  've  been  talking  to  the  Irish  girl  that 

service ;  and  I  heard  that  more  was  paid  in  caught  my  hat  yesterday." 
Ameriky,  where  I  've  got  an  aunt,  an'  I  had       "  You  should  n't  talk  to  steerage  people," 

enough  to  take  me  out  an'  I  thought  may  said  Mrs.  lliome.    "  They  might  have  the 

be  I  'd  get  my  mother  out  there.some  day,  smaU-pox  or  they  might  not  be  proper  peo* 

or  I  'd  get  money  enough  to  make  her  com-  pie." 
f ortable,  anyways."  "  I  suppose  cabin  passengers  might  have 

"  What  kind  of  work  will  you  do  in  New  the -small-pox  too,"  said  Mr.  Thome,  who 

York  ?    I  don't  believe  we  've  got  any  linen  liked  to  tease  either  wife  or  daughter, 
mills ;  I  think  we  get  Irish  linen  table-cloths       "  I  offered  the  Irish  girl  a  quarter  and  she 

ttiid  so  on."  would  n't  have  it" 

"  Oh,  I  'm  going  out  to  service.    I  can't       "  You  're  too  free  with  your  money,"  said 

do  heavy  work  but  I  can  do  chamber-maid's  her  mother  in  a  tone  of  complaint  that  was 

work."  habitual 

All  this  time  Sylvia  was  turning  a  quarter       "The    girl    wouldn't   impose  .on  yoo, 

over  in  her  pocket    It  was  the  only  Ameri-  Sylvia,"  said  Mr.  Thome,  "  She 's  honest 

can  coin  she  had  harried  with  her  through  She  knew  that  your  hat  was  nt  worth  so 

Europe,  and  she  now  took  it  out  slowly  and  much.    Now  if  you  'd  said  fifteen  cents  "— 
said,  "  O  papa,  be  still,"  and  she  put  her  hand 

"  You  '11  accept  a  little  something  for  your  over  his  mouth.    "  I  want  to  propose  some- 
kindness  in  saving  my  hat"  thing." 

" I  'm  much  obliged.  Miss,  but  I'd  ruther       "  Groing  to  adopt  the  Irish — /'  but  hero 

not    I'd  mther  have  your  kind  words  than  Sylvia's  hand  again  arrested  Mr.  11iome% 

any  money.    It  *s  very  lonesome  I  've  been  speech, 
since  I  left  Drogheda."  "  No,  I  'm  not  going  to  adopt  her,  but  I 

Sylvia  put  the  quarter  back  in  her  pocket  want  mamma  to  take  her  for  upstairs  girl 

with  something  like  shame ;  then  she  fum-  when  we  get  home." 
bled  her  rings  in  a  strange  embarrassment       Mr.  Hiome  made  another  effort  to  push 

She  had  made  a  mess  of  it,  she  thought    At  away  Sylvia's  hand  so  as  to  say  something, 
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but  the  romping  girl  smoihered  his  speech  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  the  noy- 

intoagorgle*  elist's  emergency.    In  our  realistic  times 

"I  couldn't  think  of  it.    She's  got  no  we  like  to  lay  our  scenes  on  a  ground  of 

references  and  no  character."  Azminster  with  environments  of  lace  cur- 

^  May  be  she  has  got  her  character  in  her  tains,  pianos  and  oil-paintings.    How  then 

pocket,  you  don't  know,"  broke  out  the  shall  I  make  you  understand  the  real  human 

father.    '^  That's  where   some  girls  carry  loves  and  sorrows  that  of  ten  have  play  in  a 

their  character  till  its  worn  out."  girl's  heart  where  there  are  no  better  stage 

<*  I '11  give  her  a  character,"  said  Sylvia,  fittings    than    stationary  "wash-tubs    and 

**  She  is  a  lady  if  she  is  a  servant"  kitchen  ranges  ? 

^That's  just  what  I  don't  want,  Sylvia,"  Sylvia  ThoAie  was  sure  that  the  preti^ 

said  Mrs.  Thome  with  a  plaintive  inflection,  maid  from   Drogheda,  whose   melancholy 

"  a  ladylike  servant"  showed  itself  through  the  veil  of  her  perfect 

^'O  well,  we  must  try  her.    How's  the  health,  had  suffered  a  disappointment    She 

girl  to  get  a  character  if  nobody  tries  her?  watched  her  as  she  went  silently  about  her 

And  she 's  real  splendid  I  think,  going  off  work  of  sweeping  and  bed-making  and  she 

to  get  money  to  help  her  mother.    And  I  'm  knew  by  a  sort  of  divination  that  here  was 

sore  she 's  had  some  great  sorrow  or  disap-  a  real  heroine,  a  sufferer  or  a  doer  of  some^ 

pointment,  you  know.    She's  got  such  a  thing.                                                           r» 

wiBtfttl  look  in  her  face,  and  when  I  spoke  Mrs.  Thome  pronounced  the  new  maid 

about  Drogheda  she  said — "  good,  but  ''  awfully   solenm."    But  when 

« There  you  are  again  1 "  exclaimed  the  Maggie  Byrne  met  the  eyes  of  Sylvia  look- 

r    likther.    '^You'll  have  a  heroine  to  make  ing  curiously  and  kindly  at  her  sad  face, 

your  beds  every  morning.    But  you  'd  better  there  broke  through  her  seriousness  a  smile 

keep  your  drawers  locked  for  all  that"  so  bright  and  sunny  that  Sylvia  was  sure 

**  Now,  I  think  that 's  mean,"  and  the  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  there  was 

yoong  girl  tried  to  look  stem.    But  the  no  disappointment  in  the  girl's  life, 

severity  vanished  when  Mr.  Sark  of  the  Maggie  shocked  Mrs.  Thome  by  buying  a 

senior  class  in  Highland  college  came  up  to  shrine  from  an  image  vender  and  hanging  it 

inform  Miss  Thome  that  the  young  people  against  the  wall  in  the  kitchen.    The  mis* 

mie  about  getting  up  a  conundrum  party,  tress  of  the  house,  being  very  scrupulous  of 

Miss  Sylvia  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  other  people's  superstitions,  and  being  one 

in  that  diluted  recreation,  saying  as  she  de-  of  the  stanchest  of   Protestants,  doubted 

parted,  **  Let 's  try  her  any  way."  whether  she  ought  to  allow  an  idolatrous 

'^If  she  wants  her,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  image  to  remain  on  the  wall.    She  had  read 

to  take  her,  but  I  wish  she  had  more  sense  the  Old  Testament  a  good  deal,  and  she 

than  to  g^  to  the  steerage  for  a  servant"  meditated  whether  she  ought  not,  like  Jehu, 

''She  could  hardly  find  one  in  the  cabin,"  the  son  of  Nimshi,  to  break  the  image  in 

Tentnred'Mr.  Thome.  pieces.    But  Mr.  Thome,  when  the  matter 

So  it  hi^f>pened  that  on  arrival  in  New  ^^  referred  to  him,  said  that  a  faithful 

York  Margaret  Byrne  was  installed  as  sec-  Catholic  ought  to  be  better  than  an  unfaith- 

osd  girl  in  the  household  of  the  Thome's,  ful  one,  and  that  so  long  as  Margaret  didn't 

For  in  an  American  home  the  authority  is  steal  the  jewelry  she  oughtn't  to  be  dis- 

often  equitably  divided— the  mother  has  the  turbed  at  her  prayers,  which  it  was  known 

osme  of  ruling  the  household  which  the  she  was  accustomed  to  say  every  night,  with 

daughter  actually  governs.  her  head  bowed  on  the  ironing  table,  before 

the  image  of  Mary  and  her  Son. 

^                    n.  it  Hq^  cun  the  Catholics  pray  to  images 

How  much  has  the  setting  to  do  with  a  and  say  the  second  commandment,  I'd  like 

ramanee  I    The  old  tales  had  castles  envi-  to  know?"  said  Mrs.  Thome,  one  morning, 

f     nmed  with  savage  forests  and  supplied  with  with  asperity. 

eaves  and  underground  galleries  leading  to  ^  By  a  process  like  that  by  which  we 
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Protestants  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '*  No,  but  Dora  is  a  young  thing,  and  kind 

and  then  go  on  reviling  our  enemies  and  of  helpless,  like  a  baby.    1  was  the  oldest* 

laying  up  treasures  on  earth,"  said  her  hus-  and  that  Dora  was  my  baby,  like.    WeU, 

band.  Andy  Doyle  and  me  were  always  friends;  I 

'*  My  dear,  you  never  will  listen  to  rea-  wish  I  had'nt  never  seen  him.  But  he  seemed 

son ;  you  know  that  the  Sermon  on  the  to  be  the  nicest  fellow  in  the  world.    There 

Mount  is  not  to  be  taken  literally."  was  never  anything  said  between  him  and 

"And  how  about  the  second  command-  me,  only — well — ^but  I  can't  tell  ye— yon 're 

nxent?"  so  young — ^you  don't    know   about   such 

"  You  'd  defend  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  things." 

I  do  believe,  just  for  the  sake  of  an  argu-  "Yes,  I  do.  You  loved  him,  didn't  you?" 

ment.'^  "  You  see,  Miss,  he  was  always  so  good. 

"  O  no !  there  are  plenty  of  them  alive  Dora,  she  hadn't  no  end  of  b'ys  that  liked 

yet ;  let  them  defend  themselves,  if  they  her.    But  imything  that  I  had  she  always 

want  to,"  said  the  ungallant  husband,  with  wanted,  you  may  say,  and  I  always  'umored 

a  wicked  twinkle  in  his  eye.  her  in  a  way.    She  was  young,  and  a  kind 

As  for  Sylvia,  she  was  all  the  more  con-  of  a  baby,  and  she  is  that  purty,  Miss  Sylvy. 

vinced,  as  time  went  on,  that  the  girl  "  had  Well,  one  of  us  had  to  go  out  to  work  in 

had  a  disappointment."    On  the  evenings  the  mill,  and  my  mother,  she  said  that  Don 

when  the  cook  was  out  Sylvia  would  find  must   go,  because  Dora  wasn't  any  good 

her  way  to  the  kitchen  for  a  talk  with  Mag-  about  the  house  to  speak  of.    She  never 

gie.    The  quaint    old  stories  of   Ireland,  knew  how  to  do  anything  right.    But  Don 

and  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  Irish  cried,  and  said  she  couldnt  work  in  the 

scenes  that  found  their  way  into  Margaret  mill,  and  so  I  went  down  to  Larne  to  work 

Byrne's  talk,  delighted  Sylvia's  fancy.    But  in  the  mill,  after  Dora  had  promised  to  look 

the  conversation  always  ended  by  some  allu-  after  the  house.    Now  at  the  time  I  went 

sion  to  the  ship  and  the  hat,  and  to  the  large-  away  Dora  was    all   took  up  with  Billy 

shouldered,  blonde  young  man  that  came  Caughey,  and  we  thought  sure  as  oould  be 

down  after  the  hat ;  and  Sylvia  confided  to  it  was  a  match.    But  what  does  titat  giA 

Maggie  that  he  had  asked  permission  to  do  but  desave  Billy  and  oatch  Andy.    I 

call  and  see  her  next  summer,  when  he  don't  think.  Miss,  that  he  ever  half  loved 

should  come    East   after  his   graduation,  her,  but  then  I  don't  know  what  she  made 

Margaret  had  no  other  company,  and  she  him  believe,  and  then,  yon  know,  nobody 

regularly  looked  for  Sylvia  on  the  evenings  ever  could  refuse  Dora  anything,  with  her 

when  she  was  alone,  brightening  the  kitchen  little   beggin',   winnin'   ways.      She   jnst 

for  the  occasion  so  much  as  to  convince  the  dazed  him  and  got  him  engaged  to  her;  and 

"  down-stairs  girl"  that  the  sly  Maggie  was  I  don't  believe  he  was  ever  entirely  happy 

accustomed  to  receive  a  beau  in  her  absence,  with  her.    But  what  could  I  do,  Miss?    I 

One  evening  Miss  Thome  found  Maggie  couldn't  try  to  coax  him  back,  now  could 

in  tears.  I  ?    She  was  such  a  baby  of  a  thing  that  she 

"  I  've  a  mind  to  tell  you  all  about  it,"  would  cry  if  Andy  only  talked  to  me  a  min- 

said  the  girl,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  ute  or  two  after  I  come  home.    And  I  didn't 

Sylvia,  at  the  same  time  pushing  her  hair  want  to  take  him  away  from  her.    That 

back  off  her  face  and  leaning  her  head  on  was  when  the  mill  at  Lame  had  shut  up. 

her  hands  while  she  rested  her  elbows  on  And  so  I  hadn't  no  heart  to  do  anything 

the  table.  more  there ;  it  seemed  like  I  was  dead ;  and 

"Maybe  it  will  do  you  good  to  tell  me,"  I  knowed  that  if  I  stayed  there  w|uld  be 

answered  Sylvia,  concealing  her  eager  curi-  trouble,  for  I  could  see  that  Andywoked 

osity  behind  her  desire  to  serve  Margaret,  at  me  strange,  like  there  was  something  he 

"  Well,  you  see,  Miss,  my  sister  Dora  is  didn't  quite  understand,  ye  may  say ;  but  I 

purty."  was  mad  and  I  didn't  want  to  take  away 

"  So  are  you,  Maggie."  Dora's  beau,  nor  to  have  anything  to  do 
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witii  a  lad  that  could  change  his   mind  cool  and  repellant  to  him,  with  little  spella 

80  easy.    And  so  I  come  away,  thinkin'  of  relenting.    Sometimes  Andy  felt  himself 

maybe  I'd  get  some  heart  again  on  this  side  so  much  snubbed  that  he  would  leave  after 

of  the  sea,  and  that  I  could  soon  send  for  a  five  minutes'  call,  in  which  event  Maggie 

my  old  mother  to  come."  Byrne  was  sure  to  relax  a  little  at  the  door, 

Here  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  table  and  and  Sylvia  or  Sophy  was  almost  certain  to 

cried.  find  her  in  tears  afterward. 

^  '*Now  there,"  she  said,  after  a  while,  ^  to-  Andy  could  not,  perhaps,  have  defined  his 

day  I  got  a  letter  from  Dora ;  there  it  is ! "  feelings  toward  Margaret.    He  could  not 

and  she  poshed  it  to  the  middle  of  the  table  resist  the  attraction  of  the  kitchen,  for  was 

as  though  it  stung  her.    ^  She  says  that  not  Maggie  his  old  playmate  and  the  sister 

Andy  is  comin'  over  here  to  make  money  of  Dora?    Sure  there  was  no  harm  at  all  in 

enough  to  bring  her  after  a  while,  sure.    It  a  fellow's  goin'  to  see  just  once  a  week  the 

kind  of  makes  my  heart  jump  up,  Miss,  to  sister  of  his  swateheart,  when  the  ocean  kept 

think  of  seein'  anybody  from  Drogheda,  him  from  seein'  his  swateheart  herself.    But 

and  more  'n  all  to  see  Andy  again,  that  al-  if  Andy  had  been  a  man  accustomed  to  ana- 

irays  played  with  me,  and — .    But  I  despise  lyze  his  feelings,  he  might  have  inquired 

him,  too,  Miss,  fer  bein'  so  changeable.   But  how  it  came  that  he  liked  his  swateheart's 

then  Dora  she  makes  fools  out  of  all  of  them  sister  better  even  than  his  swateheart. 

with  her  party  face  and  her  ooaxin'  ways.  One  evening  he  had  a  letter  from  Dora^ 

Miss.    She  cant  help  it,  may  be."  and  he  thought  to  cheer  Margaret  with  good 

<*  Well,  yon  needn't  see  Andy  if  you  don't  news  from  home.    But  she  would  not  be 

inu)t  to,"  said  Sylvia.  cheered. 

**  0 1  but  I  do  want  to,"  and  Margaret  '<  Now  what 's  the  matter,  Mag  ?  "  he  said 

bn^ed  through  her  tears  at  her  own  incon-  coaxingly;    <<  don't  that  fellow    in  Lame 

sisiency.    **  Besides,  Dora  wants  me  to  help  write  to  you  ?  " 

faim  to  get  a  place,  and  I  must  do  that ;  and  ^  What  fellow   in   Lame  ?  "  demanded 

then,  sore  Miss,  do  you  think  I'd  let  him  Margaret  with  asperity, 

know  that  I  cared  a  farthin'  fer  him  ?    Not  '*  Why  him  that  used  to  be  soswate  when 

alHt  of  it  1 "  and  Maggie  pushed  back  her  you  was  working  in  the  milL" 

hair  and  hold  herself  up  proudly.  **  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

The  next  morning  as  Margaret  laid  the  ^  Oh  1  now  you  needn't  try  to  keep  it  from 

moniing  pa])er  on  Mr.  Thome's  table  in  me;  don't  you  think  I  knew  all  about  it? 

the  library,  she  ventured  to  ask  if  he  knew  Do  you  think  Dora  wouldn't  tell  me,  honey  ? 

d'a  place  for  a  friend  of  hers  that  was  com-  Don't  I  know  that  you  was  engaged  to  him 

ingfromlreland  the  next  week.    Thatgen-  before  you  left  the  mill  at  Lame?    Has  he 

tlsman  had  caught  the  infection  of  Sylvia's  gone  and  desaved  you,  now,  Maggie?    If  he 

enthusiasm  for  the  Irish  girl,  and  by  the  has  I  don't  wonder  you  're  cross." 

bhuh  on  her  cheek  when  she  m&de  the  re-  ''  Andy,  that  is  n't  tfue.    I  never  had  any 

i^nest,  he  was  sure  that  his  ))enetration  had  b'y  at  Lame,  at  all." 

divined  the  girl's  secret    So  he  made  some  <' Now  what's  the  use  denyin' it?    That's 

mquiries  about  Andy,  and  finding  that  he  always  the  way  with  you  girls  about  such 

was  '<  handy  with    tools,"   the   merchant  things." 

thoQght  he  could  give  him  a  place  in  his  **  Andy   Doyle,  do  you  go  out  of  this 

packing  department.  kitchen  and  don't  you  never  come  back. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that  Sylvia  rarely  I  never  desaved  you  in  my  life  and  I  won't 

ipent^ny  more  evenings  in  the  kitchen,  have  nobody  say  that  I  did." 

In6teiK>f  that  her  little  sister  used  to  fre-  A  conflict  of  feeling  had  made  Margaret 

qnent  li,  for  Andy  was  very  ingenious  in  irritable  and  Andy  was  the  most  convenient 

making  tables  and  other  furniture  for  doll-  object  of  wrath  in  the  absence  of  Dora, 

faonaes,  and  little  Sophy  thought  him  the  Andy  started  slowly  out  through  the  hall ; 

nioeat  man  in  the  world.    Maggie  was  very  there  he  turned  about  and  said. 
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'<  Hold  a  bit,  my  poor  Mag.    Let  me  git  any  rate  'taint  meaelf  as  11  be  takin'  away 

me  thoughts  together.    It 's  me  'a  been  de-  what's  hers,  when  she 's  trusted  him  to  me, 

saved.    If  it  had  n't  been  for  that  feller  and  she  away  on  the  other  sides  of  the 

down  at  Lame,  there  would  n't  never  'a'  water.    At  least  not  if  I  can  help  it, 

been  anything  betwixt  me  and  Dora.    And  And  I  pray  f  er  help  all  the  time, 

now — "  do  you  think  I'd  have  that  Andy  Doyle 

<' Don't  you  say  no  more,  Andy.  Dora's  a  after  what's  happened,  even  if  Dora  wu 
child  and  she  wanted  you.  Don't  yer  give  out  of  the  way  ?  " 
her  up.  If  you  give  her  up,  and  she,  poor  "  1  know  you  would,"  said  Sylvia, 
child,  on  the  other  sides  of  the  water,  I  'U  ''I believe  I  would.  Miss,  I  'm  sudi  a  fool 
never  respect  ye— d  'ye  hear  that  now  But  then  sometimes  I  despise  him.  If  it 
Andy?  Only  the  last  letter  she  wrote  she  wasn't  fer  my  dear  old  mother,  that  maybe 
said  she  'd  break  her  heart  if  I  let  you  fall  I  '11  never  see  again,"  and  Maggie  wiped 
in  love  with  anybody  else.  The  men 's  all  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  '^  I  'd  join  the  sis- 
fools,  now,  anyhow,  Andy,  and  some  of  ters.  Ithinkmay  belhavegot  avocatami, 
them  b  bad,  but  don*t  you  go  and  desave  as  they  call  it" 

that  child  that's  a  breakin'  her  heart  after  It  was  the  very  next  evening  after  this 

you.    And  don't  ye  believe  as  I  ever  keered  interview  that  Bridget  Monahan,  the  dowih 

a  straw  for  ye,  for  I  don't  keer  fer  you  nor  stairs  girl,  gave  Margaret  a  little  advice, 

no  other  man  livin'."  ^^  He 's  a  f oine  youug  feller  now,  Mag, 

Andy  stood  still  for  some  moments  trying  but  don't  you  be  in  no  huny  to  git  mar- 
in  a  dumb  way  to  think  what  to  do  or  say  ;  ried.  You  're  afther  havin'  a  nice  face- 
then  he  helplessly  opened  the  door  and  went  a  kind  o'  saint's  face,  on'y  it's  a  thrifle 
out.  too  solemn  to  win  the  men.    But  if  Andy 

should  lave,  ye  might  be  aCther  doin'  better, 

^^*  and  ye  might  do  worruss  now,  Mag.    But 

The  next  Thursday  evening  Andy  did  don't  ye  git  married  tell  ye  've  got  enough 

not  come,  and  Margaret  felt  sorry,  she  could  to  buy  a  brocade  shawL    £f  ye  dont  git  a 

not  tell  why.    But  Sylvia  came  down  into  brocade  shawl  afore  you  *xb  married,  niver  a 

the  lower  hall,  peered  through  the  glass  of  bit  of  a  one  '11  ye  be  afther  gittin'  afterward, 

the  kitchen  door,  and  finding  the  maid  sit-  Girls   like  us  dont   git  no  money  after 

ting  alone  by  the  range,  entered  as  of  old.  they  "re  married,  and  it 's  best  to  lay  by 

And  to  her  Maggie  Byrne,  sore  pressed  for  enough  to  git  a  shawl  beforehand  now,  Mag. 

sympathy,  told  of  her  last  talk  with  the  That 's  me  own  plan." 

comely  young  man.  A  few  weeks  later  Maggie  was  thrown 

**  Yon  see,  Miss,  it  would  be  too  mean  for  into  grief  by  hearing  of  the  death  of  her 

me  to  take  Dora's  b'y  away  from  her,  fer  mother.     Of  course  she  fonnd  sympatiiy 

he 's  the  finest  lookin'  and  altogether  the  with  Sylvia.    Andy,  also,  having  received  a 

nicest  young  man  anywhere  about  Drogheda,  letter  from* Dora  ventured  to  call  on  Maggie 

and  Dora,  she 's  always  used  to  havin'  the  to  express  in  hid  sincerely  simple  way  his 

best  of  everything,  and  she  always  took  sympathy  for  her  grief,  and  to  discuss  with 

anything  that  was  mine,  thinkin'  she  'd  a  her  what  was  now  to  be  done  for  the  home^ 

right  to  it,  and  bein'  a  weak  and  purty  less  girl  in  the  old  country, 

young  thing  I  s'pose  she  had  now,  Miss."  "  We  must  bring  her  over,  Andy." 

**  I  think  she 's  mean,  Maggie,  and  you  're  **  I  know  that,"    said  the  young  man. 

foolish  if  you  don't  take  your  own  lover  "I  'U  draw  all  my  money  out  of  the  Sham- 

baok  again."  rock  savings  bank  to-morry  and  8e|d  her  a 

**  And  she  on  the  other  sides  of  the  say,  ticket.    But  1 11  tell  you  what,  Ma^Plter  I 

Miss  ?     And  my  own  little  sister  that  I  went  away  from  here  the  last  tin^B  I  felt 

packed  around  in  my  arms  ?    She 's  full  of  sure  I  'd  never  marry  Dora  Byrne.    But  may 

tricks,  but  then  she 's  purty  and  she 's  al-  be  I  was  wrong,  poor  thing,  I  'm  sorry  fer 

ways  been  used  to  havin'  my  things.    At  her,  all  alone." 
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''Sore  now,  Andy,  yon  mufi V  made  a  Maggie   darlinti"   ezdaizned  Andy*    **! 

miatake^"  said  Maggie.    ^  It  'a  myself  as  thought  you  said  you  did  n't  never  keer  1 " 
may  Ve  given  Dora  raaon  to  think  I'  d  got       Maggie  was  surprised.    "  I  don't  keer  fer 

a  young  man  down  at  Lame.    I  don't  know  you  nor  any  other  man,  and  I  never "  but 

as  she  meant  to  desave  you.    She  need  n't,  here  she  paused.    *^  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 

fer  you  know  I  don't  keer  fer  men,  neither  to  be  talkin'  that  way  to  me  and  you  en- 

you  nor  anybody.    I  'm  goin'  into  the  sis-  gaged  to   Dora.    There,    now,    take   the 

ten,  now  my  mother '8  dead.   I've  spoken  to  money,  Andy,  and  git  Dora's  ticket,  and 

sister  Agnes  about  it.'*  don't  let 's  hear  no  more  foolish  talkin'  that 

But  whether  it  was  from  her  lonely  feel-  it  would  break  the  poor  dear  orphan's  heart 

ing  at  the  deikth  of  her  mother,  or  from  her  to  hear.    The  poor  baby 's  got  nobody  but 

exultation  at  her  victory  over  her  feelings,  you  and  me  to  look  after  her,  now  her 

or  whether  it  was  that  her  heart  trodden  mother's  gone,  and  it 's  a  shame  and  aain  if 

down  by  her  conscience  sought  revenge,  she  we  don't  do  it. 
showed  more  affection  for  Andy  this  even- 


ing than  ever  before,  following  him  to  the  jy 

area  gate,  detaining  him  in  oonversationy 

and  bidding  him  good^iight  with  real  emo-  Margaret  Byrne  hurried  her  work  through* 

tion.  The  steamer  that  brought  Dora  had  come 

The  next  evening  Andy  came  again  with  in  that  day.  Dora  was  met  at  Castle  Gar- 
a  long  face.  He  had  a  paper  in  which  he  den  by  her  aunt,  and  Margaret  had  got  per- 
showed  Maggie  an  account  of  the  suspen-  mission  to  go  and  see  her  that  evening, 
non  of  the  Shamrock  savings  bank  in  As  Andy  Doyle  had  to  go  the  same  way  he 
iriiich  the  money  of  so  many  Irishmen  was  stopped  for  Maggie.  All  the  way  over  to- 
locked  up,  and  in  which  were  all  of  Andy  the  aunt's  house  in  Brooklyn  he  was  moody 
Doyle's  savings,  except  ten  dollars  he  had  in  and  silent,  the  very  opposite  of  a  man  going 
his  pocket.  to  meet  his  betrothed.    Margaret  was  quiet 

**  Now  Mag,  what  am  I  goin'  to  do  ?    It  with  the  peace  of  one  who  has  gained  a  vio- 

takes  thirty-five  dollars  for  a  ticket    If  I  tory.    Her  struggle  was  over.    There  was 

pat  my  week's  wages  that  I  'U  git  to-morry  no  more  any  danger  that  she  should  be  be> 

on  to  this,  I  'm  short  half  of  it.  trayed  into  bearing  off  the  affections  of  her 

"Sure,  Andy,  I'll  let  you  have  it  all  if  sister's  affiauced  lover, 

you  want  it.    You  keep  what  you  've  got.  Maggie  greeted  Dora  affectionately,  but 

She 's  my  own  sister.    On'y  1 11  have  to  Dora  was  like  one  distraught — she  held  her- 

wait  awhile,  for  I  don't  want  to  fetch  into  self  aloof  from  her  sister,  and  still  more  from 

the  sisters  any  less  money  than  I  've  told  Andy,  who  on  his  part  made  a  very  poor 

Bister  Agnes  about"  show  of  affection. 

**  I 'm  a  goin' to  pay  you  back  every  cent  "Well,"  said  Dora   after   a  while,  "I 

of  it,  Mag,  and  God  bless  ye.    But  it  'most  s'pose  you  two  people  have  been  after  makin* 

makes  me  bate  Dora  to  see  you  so  good,  love  to  one  another  for  six  months." 

And  I  tell  you,  Maggie,  the  first  thing  when  "Tou  hain't  got  any  right  to  say  that, 

•he  gite  here  she 's  got  to  explain  about  that  Dora,"  broke  out  Andy.    "  Maggie 's  stood 

fellow  down  at  Lame  that  she  told  me  up  fer  you  in  a  way  you  did  n't  more  'n  half 

about"  deserve,  and  it 's  partly  Maggie's  money  that 

"Andy,"  said  Maggie,  "d'ye  mind  now  brought  you  here.    Ton  know  well  enough 

what  I  say.    I  've  suffered  enough  on  ao-  what  a — ^a — ^lie,  if  I  must  say  it,  you  told 

couny>f  Dora's  takin'  you  away  from  me.  me  about  Mag's  havin'  a  beau  at  Lame,  and 

Bui^i  rather  die  with  a  broken  heart  than  she  says  she  did  n't    You  're  the  one  that 

to  have  anything  to  do  with  you  if  you  are    took  away  your  sister's ,"  but  here  he 

after  breakin'  that  poor  child's  heart  when  paused. 

she  comes  here."  "  Hush  up,  Andy,"  broke  in  Margaret 

'^  0  then,  you  did  keer  for  me  a  little,  "  You  know  I  never  keered  fer  you  or  any 
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other  man.    Don't  yon  and  Dora  begin  to  "Well,"  eaid  Andy,  straightening  up  his 

quarrel  now."  fine  form  with  a  smile  of  relief,  "  tell  Billy 

Andy  looked  sullen  and  Dora  scared.    At  that  I  wish  him  much  j'y,  and  that  P 11  be 

length  Dora  took  speech  timidly.  afther  thankin'  him  with  all  my  heart  the 

"  Billy  will  be  here  in  a  minute."  very  first  time  I  see  him  fer  the  kindness 

"  Billy  who  ?  "  asked  Andy.  be 's  after  doin*  me.    Good-night,  Mrs.  Billy 

<< Billy   Caughey,"   she  answered;    "he  Caughey,  good  luck  to  ye.    As  Mag  says 

came  over  in  the  same  ship  with  me."  she  don't  keer  fer  me  I  'U  be  alter  goin' 

"Oil  s'pose  you 'ye  been  sparkin'  with  home  alone."    This  last  was  said  bitterly  as 

him  agin.    You  pitched  him  over  to  take  he  opened  the  door, 

me,  and "  "  O  Andy  I  wait  fer  me,  do/'  said  Ma^ 

"  No,  I  have  n't  been  sparkin'  with  him,  garet. 

Andy;  at  least  not  lately.    He's  my  bus-  "Ain't  you  stayin'to  see  Billy?"  asked 

band.    We  got  married  three  months  ago."  Dora. 

"  And  did  n't  tell  me  ?  "  said  Andy  be-  "  Not  me.    It 's  with  Andy  Doyle  I  'm 

tween  pleasure  and  anger.  afther  goin',"  cried  Margaret  with  a  light> 

"  No,  we  wanted  to  come  over  here  and  ness  she  had  not  known  for  a  year, 

we  could  n't  have  come  if  it  had  n't -have  And  the  two  went  out  together, 

been  for  the  mouey  yon  sent."  The  next  evening  Margaret  told  Sylvia 

"  Why   Dora,   how   mean   you   treated  about  it,  and  the  little  romancennaker  was 

Andy,"  broke  out  Margaret.  in  ecstasy  over  it. 

"I  knew  you'd  take  up  for  him,"  said  "So  you  won't  enter  the  sisterhood  then?" 

Dora  pitifully,  " but  what  could  I  do,  sure?  she  said,  when  Margaret  had  finished. 

You  won't  hurt  Billy,  now  will  you  Andy?  " No,  Miss,  I  don't  think  I  've  any  voca- 

He  'a  af  eared  of  ye."  tion."                           Edward  EggletUm, 
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OW  like  some  animate  creatures  are  forts  to  replant  the  cleared  land  with  ma- 

the  flying  seeds  of  the  sugar  maple,  as  pies,   and  she  would  succeed  at   once  if 

they  go  scattering  themselves  over  the  cultivation   and   pasturage    should   cease, 

earth,  whirring  on  rapid  wings,  and  The  autumn  gales  waft  the  seeds  far  and 

dropping  into  the  heaps  of  fallen  leaves  1  wide ;  in  the  spring  they  are  seen  starting 

One  unaccustomed  to  the  woods  and  their  np  everywhere.    How  quickly  the  waiting 

ways  might  easily  mistake  them  for  some  embryo  feels  the  approach  of  spring  I    The 

kind  of  large  insects.    As  I  watch  them  snow  has  only  just  gone  when  the  radicle 

flocking  away  from  their  parent  twigs,  each  issues  from  the  shell,  and  begins  to  feel  for 

bearing  a  precious  germ  pervaded  with  the  the  ground ;  and  soon  the  seed  is  upborne 

inscrutable  mystery  of  vitality,  and  filled  on  a  slender  stalk,  the  shell  falls  away,  and 

with  the  unquestioning  faith  that  Nature  a  long  narrow  pair  of  leaves  unroll.    The 

inspires  in  all  her  uncounted  embryos,  I  thre&d-like  stem,  tinged  with  red,  bears  no 

have  a  feeling  that  I  should  like  to  have  great  likeness  to  the  full-grown  trunk,  and 

them  all  grow  and  fulfill  that  destiny  the  the  first  pair  of  leaves  are  not  much^ike 

promise  of  which  goes  with  each  seed.    A  the  normal  form.    But  it  soon  puts  ^vth 

maple  seed  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  grow,  true  leaves,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the 

A  beechnut  or  other  edible  seed  has  a  rea-  tempered  sunlight  of  the  declining  season 

son  for  its  existence  besides  the  propagation  shines  on  groves  and  woodlands  clad  in 

of  its  species.    Nature  makes  continual  ef-  crimson  and  gold,  t^ese  little  seedlings,  who 
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neTer  before  saw  the  atttunm,  will  tint  snow  lingers  here,  and  the  sap  starts  later 
thttr  leaves  with  hues  as  bright  as  the  old-  and  runs  longer.  Who  knows  how  the  In- 
est  and  largest  of  them  alL  It  would  al-  dians  obtained  maple  sap  before  the  advent 
most  seem  that  the  maples  belong  to  a  of  our  race,  when  all  their  tools  were  of 
younger  and  more  vigorous  genus  than  the  stone  ?  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
beech,  the  relative  numbers  of  the  latter  makeacreasethrough  the  bark  deep  enoueh 
being  constantly  diminishing.  Its  seeds  to  start  the  sap  with  a  sharp  flint ;  but  how 
cannot  fly,  and  many  birds  and  animals  eat  to  lead  the  sap  into  the  vessels  placed  to  ro- 
them.  Even  in  the  spring,  after  they  have  ceive  it?  One  would  think  it  would  give 
grown,  and  one  might  suppose  their  chapter  aboriginal  ingenuity  a  pause.  Whatever 
of  accidents  closed,  they  may  be  swept  uncertainty  may  prevail  concerning  the  In- 
off  by  the  countless  hosts  of  the  passenger  dians'  operations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
pigeon,  who  seem  to  have  a  special  fondness  the  methods  of  our  early  settlers.  Many  of 
for  the  thick,  nutritious  cotyledons.  It  can'  the  older  trees  still  bear  the  marks  of  their 
hardly  grow  in  the  open  land  unless  well  sugar-making,— great  gashes  several  inches 
sheltered.  Any  one  who  should  plant  in  width,  and  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in 
beedies  for  ornament  or  shade  would  find  length,  slashed  diagonally  across  the  butt  of 
himself  in  possession  of  a  lot  of  deformed  the  tree  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Some- 
scrubs  ;  but  how  royally  the  maple  responds  times  two  such  cuts  meet  each  other  at  their 
to  the  efforts  of  the  planter  I  The  veriest  lower  ends.  Those  pioneers  must  have  been 
bungler  in  tree  culture  may  transplant  it  terrible  fellows  I  They  must  have  chopped 
without  fear  of  failure.  The  first  tree  that  for  the  fun  of  seeing  the  chips  fly.  A  little 
a  boy  transplants  is  a  maple,  easy  to  dig  up  observation  should  have  taught  them  the  f  u- 
and  sure  to  grow.  In  the  near  future  the  tility  of  cutting  the  tree  half  down  for  the 
planting  of  groves  and  broad  belts  for  the  sake  of  its  sap ;  that  in  fact,  such  a  perform- 
protection  of  fields,  orchards  and  buildings  ance  was  analogous  to  knocking  out  the 
will  become  common.  The  old  generations  head  of  a  barrel  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
of  tree  destroyers  who  hewed  down  the  pri-  greater  quantity  of  liquid  therein.  Even  now 
meval  forests  are  ended,  the  long  succession  many  persist  in  putting  two  spouts  side  by 
of  tree  planters  is  commencing.  May  their  side  who  would,  perhaps,  never  think  c^ 
tribes  increase  1  The  bulk  of  such  planta-  setting  two  spigots  in  the  same  barrel,  think* 
tions  will  be  maples  and  perhaps  white  ash,  ing  to  draw  a  barrel  full  from  each.  <'But 
it  least  on  <<  beech  and  maple  land.**  What  the  two  holes  cut  off  more  *  grains.' "  Quite 
an  honorable  and  worthy  enterprise,  to  re-  true,  but  the  same  remark  will  also  apply  to 
instate  Nature's  gracious  reign  and  perfect  the  two  holes  in  the  barrel,  as  any  one  caa 
economy  oyer  these  bleak  areas  I    How  the  see. 

leaves  will  fall  each  year  to  fatten  and  pro-  Many  of  the  older  farmers  were  suffi- 
tect  the  soil  1  How  the  birds  and  all  wild  ciently  expert  in  the  cooper's  art  to  make 
creatures  will  rejoice  in  the  shelter  t  And  buckets  from  the  heart  of  the  white  pine 
as  they  grow  higher  and  thicker  the  protec-  which,  though  perhaps  somewhat  clumsy, 
tion  will  extend  farther.  All  paths  will  with  good  care  would  last  a  life  time.  Their 
lead  toward  them;  they  will  become  the  shaving  horses  occupied  a  comer  of  the 
haunts  of  young  lovers.  The  cattle  will  come  kitchen  in  the  winter,  and  in  stormy  da3r8 
in  winter  to  sun  themselves  along  their  shel-  and  in  the  evening  they  "dressed  out" 
tered  borders ;  they  will  be  '<  a  thing  of  beau-  staves,  or  "  set  up  "  buckets.  Their  shaving 
ty  and  a  joy  forever."  The  maple  is  a  tree  of  horses  are  mostly  idle  now,  the  gaps  in  the 
oooU^lood.  As  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  ranks  being  filled  with  the  modem  tin 
Bo&fi)n  it  still  prefers  a  northern  exposure,  bucket.  The  spouts  are  mostly  made  from 
If  you  Mrish  to  see  tall,  closely  set  and  thrifty  smooth  stems  of  the  stag's  horn  sumach,  an 
timber  you  wiU  find  it  where  the  ground  inch  or  so  in  diameter.  The  boys  are  easi- 
dopes  to  the  north.  The  best  sugar  bushes  ly  persuaded  that  some  new  spouts  are  need- 
are  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  hiUs ;  the  ed ;  for  what  boy  does  not  like  to  make 
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spouts  ?    The   rods  are  brought  into  the  fond  of  it,  cows  and  sheep  will  make  great 

house  after  the  chores  are  done  for  the  efforts  to  obtain  it  and  fill  themselves  al- 

night ;  the  girls  and  their  mother  take  back  most  to  bursting.    The  chipmuck^  flying 

seats.    The  rods  are  cut  into  short  lengths  squirrel  and  wood  mouse  often  get  drowned 

with  a  hand-saw ;  stout  wires,  one  for  each  in  the  bucket  in  their  attempts  to  get  a 

operator,   are  thrust  into  the  stove,  and  drink ;  the  red  squirrel,  too  wary  to  fall  'm- 

ifiMJi  red-hot  are  forced  rapidly  through  the  to  the  sap,  seats  himself  upon  the  spouts  and 

sticks,  burning  out  the  pith.    A  furious  intercepts  the  drops  as  they  form,  or  sips  from 

burst  of  white  smoke  follows  the  hot  iron,  the  edge  of  the  overflowing  bucket    The 

and  he  who  can  bum  the  most  spouts  and  chickadee  knows  how  to  get  it  for  himself, 

make  the  biggest  smudge  is  the  best  fellow,  drilling  a  hole  through  the  smooth  bark  of  a 

Then  the  ends  are  sharpened,  and  they  are  young  tree  as  though  punched  with  the 

ready  for  use.    There  will  be  shavings  and  point  of  a  lead  pencil,  then  patting  his 

litter  enough  to  make  a  roaring  fire  in  the  beak  in  the  hole  he  sucks  and  drinks  the 

morning.  sap  as  it  flows  forth.    He  will  make  these 

_  holes  in  the  coldest  weather,  not  under- 

TT  ' 

*^  standing  the  conditions  that  govern  its  flow, 

How  different  the  aspect  of  the  earth  and  or  else  he  wishes  to  employ  his  leisure  to 

sky  as  the  vernal  equinox  draws  near,  from  get  his  bush  tapped.    In  clear  weather  ti» 

those  when  the  winter  solstice  was  ascend*  gun  evaporates  the  sap  flowing  from  these 

ant  I    The  snow  may  be  still  deep,  but  the  holes  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  great 

spirit  of  the  spring  is  abroad ;  the  rising  drops  clear  as  crystal  hang  from  the  under 

tide  of  the  new  season  begins  to  be  percep-  sides  of  the  branches.    The  red  squiirel 

tible.    The  sky  has  more  color  and  light,  doubtless  has  a  good  mouth  for  these  drops 

the  cumulus  cloud  is  bom  of  the  midday  of  doubly  distilled  sweetness,  if  he  ha{^«DS 

heat,  the  distant  hills  veil  themselves  with  to  find  them. 

purple  haze.  When  the  stm  shines  clear  The  best  sap  weather  is  when  the  wind  is 
the  snow  melts  rapidly,  the  brown  fields  south-west,  with  fleecy  clouds  by  day,  and 
begin  to  appear,  prospecting  parties  of  clear  nights  cold  enough  to  freeze  a  little, 
orows  are  seen.  The  farmer  now  tightens  The  sap  will  run  as  long  as  these  conditions 
the  hoops  on  his  buckets,  and  repairs  such  prevaiL  A  south  wind  threatening  rain 
as  need  it;  then  the  pans  are  set  upon  the  soon  stops  it;  though,  if  a  soft  snow  fall* 
*'  arches,"  a  fire  made  underneath,  and  the  instead,  it  will  run  rapidly.  The  sugar» 
buckets  treated  to  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  maker  has  no  use  for  rain ;  it  wets  his  jack- 
scrubbed  out  with  a  small  birch  broom  made  et,  soaks  his  wood  pile,  and  increases  the 
for  the  purpose,  rinsed  with  clean  water,  and  quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated,  and  the 
<tistributed  to  the  trees.  Then  some  clear  water  running  down  the  trees,  steeping  moss 
moming,  when  the  rising  temperature  gives  and  lichens  on  its  way,  and  falling  into  the 
promise  of  a  ''ran,"  the  work  of  tapping  sap,  gives  a  dark  stain  to  the  sugar  that 
commences.  The  sap  in  the  smaJler  trees  nothing  short  of  chemical  means  will  re- 
starts much  sooner  than  in  the  larger  ones ;  move.  In  a  good  ''  run  "  the  sap  aoenmu* 
but  the  latter  will  be  yielding  daily  buck-  lates,  and  the  fires  must  be  kept  going  all 
etsf ul  for  weeks  after  the  little  ones  are  night.  There  is  no  particular  fun  in  this 
dried  up.  The  sugar-maker  knows  his  best  when  one  has  gathered  sap  all  day,  bat  the 
trees  as  well  as  the  dairyman  knows. his  great  store  tubs  must  be  emptied  to  make 
best  cows,  and  reserves  an  extrarsized  buck-  room  for  the  next  day's  gathering ;  so  after 
et  for  them.  What  liquid  can  be  more  supper  the  one  who  is  to  boil  till  midnight 
grateful  or  refreshing  than  the  first  sap  of  wends  his  way  to  the  works  through^the 
the  season?  The  warmth  of  the  spring  deepening  twilight.  The  familiar  woods 
sun  is  in  it,  and  the  coolness  of  the  linger-  look  solemn  and  mysterious  in  the  onoer^ 
ing  snow ;  how  impossible  to  imitate  it  by  tain  light.  The  owl  takes  great  intereet  in 
any  artificial  mixture  I    Most  animals  are  the  sugar-maker's  fire  at  night,  and  perched 
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on  a  trae  just  outdde  the  oinsle  of  light  chipping  bird8»  and  perhaps  a  party  of 
hoots  loudly  at  intervak  for  hoars.  If  you  whitercrowned  sparrows,  on  the  way  to  their 
have  two  pans,  and  propose  to  boil  a  large  northern  homes.  But  the  sun  tries  every 
quantity  of  sap,  you  will  have  no  leisure  to  crack  in  the  clouds,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the 
speak  ot  You  fill  the  '^  feed  tub,"  and  set  light  snow  will  be  melting  again*  Thus 
the  &uoet8  at  the  bottom  to  run  as  large  a  with  frequent  relapses  into  winter  the  sea- 
stream  as  can  possibly  be  evaporated,  then  son  advances,  and  as  the  sun  gets  wanner 
you  urge  the  fires  to  tiie  utmost  The  pans  the  sap  gets ''buddy."  This  term  expresses 
bubble  and  foam ;  the  fragrant  steam  rolls  the  popular  notion  that  the  commencement 
away  in  ofouds.  You  see  the  li^t  of  other  of  growth  injures  the  sap.  But  the  most  of 
files  in  the  distant  woods  where  other  lone-  the  ''buddy"  sap  is  that  which  the  occsr 
ly  watchers  like  yourself  are  at  work,  and  sional  high  temperature  of  the  later  season 
after  a  while  the  waning  moon  comes  up  has  caused  to  ferment,  to  the  great  injury 
and  her  light  struggles  in  among  the  trees,  of  its  saccharine  properties.  Other  duties 
If  the  air  is  dear  and  still  the  tinkle  of  the  now  claim  the  fanner's  attention,  the  sugar 
falling  drops  of  sap  can  be  heard  at  a  die-  bush  is  now  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  until 
tanoe  of  many  yards,  a  dear  melodious  on  some  drizzly  afternoon  the  plow  pauses  in 
sound,  like  a  single  stroke  on  a  tiny  silver  the  furrow,  the  team  threads  the  sap  roads 
bell;  and  aa  the  pitch  varies  somewhat  ao-  where  the  buds  are  bursting  overhead,  and 
sording  to  the  size  of  the  bucket  or  the  the  early  flowers  spangle  the  ground.  The 
depth  of  sap,  or  for  some  other  reason,  you  spouts  are  jerked  from  the  trees,  the  buck- 
may  enjoy  *a  unique  concert,  if  twenty  or  ets  are  packed  together  and  drawn  away, 
thirty  trees  stand  near  enough  together  to  and  sugar-making  is  over, 
enable  you  to  hear  them  all  at  once.    Now 

eeveral  drops  fall  at  once,  then  the  intervals  ^^ 
gradually  widen,  then  narrow  again,  while  ^^  decline  in  the  price  of  cane  sugar  of 
others  chime  in,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  ir-  l»te  years  has  tended  to  diminish  the  pro- 
regular  rhythm  and  cadence.  No  one  notices  duction  of  maple  sugar  on  a  commercial 
it  in  the  day  time,  and  the  distance  at  scale;  then,  too,  the  greater  variety  and 
which  it  is  audible  at  night  is  surprising.*  extent  of  farming  operations  leave  less 
The  only  other  sound  is  the  rush  of  the  ^^^  for  its  manufacture.  The  season  for 
creek  in  the  valley  far  below,  swoUen  with  active  farming  operations  is  short  enough 
'  the  tribute  gathered  by  the  sun  from  every  ^  the  best  la  this  latitude,  and  the  wide- 
anow4)ank  within  its  basin.  awake  farmer  can  find  enough  to  do  in  his 
The  temperature  may  increase  for  several  fidds  as  soon  as  the  ground  appears,  if  he 
days  if  there  is  a  gentle  south-west  breeze  bas  any  disposition  to  do  it.  And  now  a 
and  the  sun  shines  dear.  The  old  snow*-  chemical  genius  "  rises  to  explain "  that 
hiiVa  waste  away,  the  sun  brings  out  the  the  Yankee  nation  may  be  sweetened  with 
fragrance  of  the  ground,  when,  just  as  you  sugar  made  from  cornstalks  I  Perhaps  it 
be^  to  dream  of  an  unchecked  advance  of  may,  but,  whether  this  project  succeeds  or 
spring,  nature  suddenly  remembers  that  not,  the  other  causes  mentioned  above  will 
three  or  four  consecutive  days  of  fine  cause  an  annual  diminution  of  the  amount 
weather  are  rather  too  much  for  this  season;  which  finds  its  way  to  the  great  markets, 
to  the  sun  goes  out,  a  moaning  wind  sweeps  But  though  cane  (or  cornstalk)  sugar  may 
ths  tree  tops,  a  few  drops  of  ndn  fdl,  there  supply  the  demands  of  commerce,  to  the 
may  be  a  roll  of  thunder ;  then  all  at  once  entire  exclusion  of  the  product  of  the  maple, 
a  sQveaming  north-wester  sets  in,  and  as  the  the  manufacture  of  syrup  or  sugar  in  small 
blinding  snow  fills  the  air,  and  the  wind  quantities  for  domestic  use  will  continue  as 
goes  roaring  through  the  woods,  the  scene  long  as  the  summer  sunbeams  elaborate  the 
flanges  to  nddwinter.  The  birds  who  have  sap,  as  long  as  the  magic  of  the  new  spring 
ventured  so  far  north  now  huddle  into  the  season  leads  us  to  renew  our  intimacy  with 
hams  for  food  and  shelter;  ground  birds,  field  and  forest.    How  the  new  blood  stirs 
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within  u0  as  the  aap  riseg  1    We  oome  out  given  by  the  fint  heard  utterance  of  that 

of  our  winter  retreats  like  hibernating  ani-  oheerful  melody  1    He  seems  to  be  |ataiis- 

mals.    It  is  a  holiday  affair,  this  playing  at  ing  that  the  grass  shall  grow  and  the  leans 

sugar-making,  freed  from  the  hard  labor  unfold  forthwith,  uachecked   by  shining 

of  the  large  bi^.    No  more  exposure  to  storms ;  and  for  a  moment  we  believe  hiuL 

the  rain,  no  more  gathering  of  tons  of  ice.  As  soon  as  he  passes  beyond  hearing  irau 

no  more  weary  watching  with  the  midnight  look  around  on  the  cold  sodden  earth  sod 

moon  over  head,  with  tiie  owls  for  company,  lingering  snow  fields,  and  we  know  better. 

If  the  sky  begins  to  scowl  they  can  quickly  We  know  that  he  will  probably  be  obliged 

decamp  until  it  smiles  again.    No  longer  to  seek  the  deepest  and  warmest  valleys  ere 

anxious  to  secure  the  first  and  the  last  run  many  days,  while  the  snow  clouds  race  over 

of   the  season,  they  will   select  the  best  the  sky  and  the  wind  roars  in  the  woods, 

weather  after  the  deep  snows  have  melted,  which  to-day  look  as  though  the  buds  had 

and  the  remaining  patches,  compacted  by  already  begun  to  swell,  so  distinctly  are 

alternate  cold  and  heat,  will  bear  their  they  printed  against  the  blue.    If  the  trees 

steps.    After  a  clear,  still  night  at  this  sea-  are  near  the  house,  and  few  in  number,  tbo 

son  how  tense  and  resonant  is  the  air  1    In  sap  may  be  boiled  on  the  kitchen  stove, 

the  early  morning  the  conmionest  sounds  filling  the  room  with  its  sweet  scented 

are  transformed  into  melody.    It  is  worth  steam ;  if  the  quantity  of  sap  is  greater,  a 

while  to  listen  iox  the  downy  woodpecker  small  pan  or  large  kettle  is  set  going  in  the 

on  such  a  morning.    He  is  clinging  to  some  woods,  and  soon  the  house-wife  boasts  a  row 

dry  branch  at  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  there  of  glass  cans  filled  with  crystal  clear  syrnp, 

at  intervals  he  strikes  his  beak  against  the  which,  secured  by  a  screw  ring  and  nibber 

hard  wood  so  rapidly  that  a  continuous  roll  packing,  will  retain  its  delicate  ''maple" 

of  sound  is  produced.    After  each  repeti-  flavor  for  months  and  years;  or  a  shelf  piled 

tion  the  hushed  forest  seems  to  be  listening  with  dainty  cakes,  the  fruit  of  the  first  pro- 

to  hear  it  again.    He  is  the  first  to  detect  ductive  industry  of  the  young  year, 
the  approach  of  the  spring,  and  he  stays 

here  all  winter  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  ^* 
announce  it.*  You  will  look  some  time  The  red  maple  opens  its  flowers  in  the 
before  you  see  him,  he  is  so  high  from  the  earliest  spring,  its  bloom  often  whitened  by 
ground,  and.  clings  so  closely  to  the  dry  the  later  snows.  The  sugar  maple's  blos- 
branch  which  is  his  instrument  of  music,  soma  appear  just  as  the  leaf  buds  of  the 
As  the  sun  rises  and  his  first  rays  begin  to  forest  are  bursting,  while  the  striped  maple 
dissolve  the  ephemeral  frost  crystals  formed  delays  its  long  chains  of  green  flowers  till 
by  the  cold  of  the  night,  the  sugar-makers  are  midsummer.  Such  are  the  differing  habits 
astir;  a  merry  party  crosses  the  fields  to  the  of  these  species.  The  red  maple  does  not 
woods,  which  soon  resound  with  talk  and  hurry  its  flowers  for  nothing;  its  seed  ripens 
laughter.  A  warm  sweet  wind  begins  to  soon  after  the  leaves  are  fully  expuided. 
blow ;  on  the  dry  sunny  knolls  where  the  Silently  and  unnoticed  they  fall  into  the 
snow  is  all  gone  the  dry  leaves  lift  and  flowering  grass  and  germinate  immediately, 
rustle  as  it  passes.  Tou  think  that  the  and  in  the  autumn  the  young  seedlings  wil} 
breeze  is  carrying  the  perfume  of  flowers,  be  a  whole  year  ahead  of  the  sugar  maple 
but  it  is  the  scent  of  the  dead  leaves  ex-  seeds,  whose  flowers  opened  the  same  spring, 
haled  by  the  sunbeams.  As  the  sun  gets  What  delicacy,  beauty  and  fragrance  is  in 
higher  the  sap  drops  rapidly  from  the  newly  the  bloom  of  the  sugar  maple,  coming  while 
tapped  troes.  The  crows  sail  down  and  the  real  spring  (not  the  astronomical  one,) 
light  on  the  brown  fields;  the  first  bluebird  is  still  newt  One  flower  taken  alone  is  mi- 
wings  and  warbles  his  way  across  the  sky.  nute ;  but  their  uncounted  millions  tint  the 
You  perhaps  will  not  see  him ;  he  is  high  in  woodlands  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Their 
the  air  and  the  sun  is  in  your  eyes.  What  very  number  is  sublime.  They  only  appear 
a  lift  forward  into  spring  and  summer  is  in  alternate  years.    In  1877  there  was  a 
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grand  display;  in  1878 not  a  flower  ooald  be  leal  stalks  are  long,  flexible  and  elaotic,  ike 

found,  as  far  as  I  observed.    What  subtle  leayes   more  easily  as   the  wind  sweeps 

law  is  in  force  to  bring  about  this  result?  through,  though  entirely  fireefrom  the  erer^ 

One  would  think  that  some  trees  would  lasting  tremors  and  shudderings  of  the 

flower  one  year  and  some  another.    They  poplar. 

are  soon  over  with ;  whoever  wishes  to  see  But  it  is  the  autumn  which  brings  them 
them  must  look  quickly.  If  they  lasted  the  their  greatest  beauty ;  then,  separated  f ix)m 
whole  season  they  would  become  cheap  and  the  mass  of  the  forest  by  their  bright  tints, 
common,  now  their  evanescence  is  an  added  they  shine  resplendent.  Our  display  of  au- 
charm.  The  buds  that  contained  them  be-  tumn  foliage  would  be  a  rather  tame  affair 
gan  to  swell  long  ago,  now  advanced  by  a  without  the  maples.  There  may  be  other 
warm  rain,  anon  delayed  by  frost  or  snow,  trees  or  shrubs  as  brightly  colored,  but  they 
The  weather  has  ^  settled "  at  last,  the  last  are  of  small  size  or  of  only  casual  occur- 
snowflakes  melted  days  ago,  the  genial  sun  rence.  The  red  maple  supplies  the  darker 
and  tepid  showers  have  done  their  part,  and  shades  of  purple,  qrimson  and  scarlet ;  the 
suddenly  a  golden  foliage  clothes  the  wintry  sugar  maple,  light  scarlet,  orange  and  yel- 
branches,  each  tree  showing  the  same  out-  low.  There  is  a  red  maple  of  my  acqaint- 
line  it  will  bear  when  covered  with  its  leaves,  ance  whose  upper  branches  always  become 
I  believe  that  writers  always  have  the  red  crimson,  while  the  lower  half  of  the  top  is 
maple  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  maple  still  green,  like  a  great  red  flower  with  a 
bloom,  as  if  the  sugar  maple  never  had  any  green  calix.  What  perfect  days  are  those 
flowers.  To  be  sure,  the  former  lasts  more  that  come  when  the  maple  begins  to  show 
weeks  than  the  latter  does  days ;  then  its  its  autumnal  hues  1  Nature  is  resting  from 
coming  so  early,  before  any  other  tree  flow-  '  her  labors ;  every  bud  has  been  perfected, 
ers,  makes  the  red  maple  more  conspicuous,  every  seed  ripened.  The  hurry  and  flutter 
Every  butterfly  or  moth  who  is  so  fortunate  of  spring  and  summer  have  given  place  to 
as  to  be  hatched  so  early  In  the  season,  every  a  season  of  inflnite  leisure;  it  seems  as  if 
fly  who  has  found  his  wings,  is  on  hand  there  'was  time  enough  for  anything.  I 
when  the  sugar  maple  hangs  out  its  bells ;  often  make  the  statement  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  bees  from  the  hives  are  present  in  great  other  people  that  the  season  is  drawing  to 
force.  They  can  hardly  hope  to  taste  the  its  close  and  that  winter  is  near,  but  I  do 
nectar  of  all  the  corollas  before  they  fall,  not  believe  it  myself.  I  suspect  that  the 
hurry  as  they  may.  Soon  the  fallen  flowers  calendar  is  a  fictitious  arrangement,  that 
begin  to  strew  the  ground,  the  young  leaves  the  planet  has  really  become  stationary,  and 
expand  rapidly  and  another  transformation  each  day  of  brightness  and  calm  deepens 
has  been  effected.  the  illusion.  What  an  atmosphere  of  meas- 
The  maples  are  pre-eminent  among  the  ureless  content  envelops  the  russet  fields, 
trees  in  this  latitude  for  the  density,  rich-  lyinglbroad  and  warm  under  the  placid  sky  t 
ness  and  beauty  of  their  leaves,  and  for  the  How  the  maples  bum  and  glow  as  one  by 
grace  of  their  outlines,  whether  as  young  one  they  assume  their  autumnal  dress  f 
trees  ranged  along  the  border  of  the  wood-  A  fine  effect  is  produced  where  a  hill-side 
land,  as  single  trees  in  the  open  field,  or  the  timbered  with  hemlock  shows  clumps  of 
immemorial  giants  of  its  forest,  breaking  maple  foliage;  the  reds  and  yellows  shine 
the  sky-line  along  the  crest  of  a  wood-  all  the  brighter  against  the  somber  back- 
crowned  ridge  with  dome-shaped  masses  of  ground.  It  is  said  that  the  brilliancy  of 
foliage.  Howtbeir  leaves  thicken  and  clus-  American  leaves  in  the  fall  depends  more 
ter,  until  no  sunshine  can  find  its  way  on  the  climate  than  upon  any  peculiarities 
through  the  verdant  roof  I  What  wonderful  of  the  trees  themselves,  and  this  may  be 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are  wrought  by  true  in  a  manner.  But  I  read  not  long 
the  magic  of  the  moonlight  1  Go  out  into  since  the  statement  of  an  English  gentle- 
tbe  summer  night  and  listen  to  the  whisper-  man  to  the  effect  that  he  had  planted  a  large 
ing  of  the  breezes  in  their  branches.    Their  number  of  American  maples,  and  that  the 
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displaj  of  oolor  in  the  fall  w»  bo  remarka-  bills  sharp  and  dialanet  The  leavw  loom 
ble  that  many  people  came  long  distancea  to  one  by  one,  the  gronnd  is  oovered  inth 
see  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  them,  till  at  leng^  a  nuhing  ttona  bring- 
that  some  subtle  principle  in  their  blood  lag  rain  and  mist  sweeps  oyer  the  land. 
colors  their  autumn  leaves  independently  of  When  it  is  over,  the  woods  are  entire^ 
outward  accidents  of  climate.  But  the  days  bare.  The  yoimg  seedlings  snugly  coreEod 
go  by,  some  with  a  coppery  sun  and  the  di»-  by  the  dead  leaves  are  pattered  to  sleep  by 
tant  landscape  dissolving  in  haze,  some  with  the  November  rain, 
a  clear  glittering  atmosphere,  the  farthest  E,  S.  GSbert 
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NE  of  the  proper  things  to  do  in  Borne,  places,  is  to  begin  and  end  with  the  fonniilft 

a  part  of  the  bondage  under  which  all  of  the  Dominie's  Double.    ^  There  has  been 

travelers  lie,  is  to  read  '<  The  Marble  so  much  said,  and  on  the  whole  so  weU 

Faun."    There  is  a  tradition  that  it  said  that  I  do  not  think  I  wiU  occupy  the 

has  even  been  translated  into  French  and  time." 

is  sold  as  a  guide  book  to  unsuspicious  Par-  January  7, 1878.    We  have  reached  thit 

isians  not  widely  read  in  English  literature,  delightful  time  in  our  sight-seeiiig,  when, 

Having  read  it,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  il-  having  done  our  duty  by  nearly  everything, 

lustrate  it  with  appropriate  photographs  and  we  feel  the  right  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 

have  it  bound  in  Boman  vellum  with  the  things  we  really  enjoy.    Instead  of  **  waOn 

Capttoline  wolf  on  the  cover.    The  wolf  and  in  Bome  "  witii  a  due  and  proper  reference 

the  vellum  are  indispensable,  and  I  heard  the  to  Hare  and  Murray,  we  take  long,  delicioQs 

other  day  bitter  reproaches  addressed  the  saunters  through  the  narrow,  picturesque 

binder  by  a  pretty  American,  because  the  streets ;  to  the  Pantheon  or  the  Forum  or 

wolf  was  not  large  enough.    But  on  the  the  Coliseum.    We  linger  as  long  as  we  like, 

whole,  the  clever  Italian  photographers  and  no  cabmanhired  by  the  hour  disturbing  our 

binders,  must  reap  a  bountiful  harvest  from  peace.    We  find  out  things  not  in  the  bookB, 

the  pretty  fashion,  for  pretty  it  is,  and  the  and  gather  ferns  and  bits  of  marble,  and 

reading,  here  on  the   soil,  is  a  different  leaving  undone  what  we  ought  to  do,  and 

thing  from  perusal  at  home.    The  descrip-  doing  what  we  ought  not  to  do,— by  the 

tions  are  at  once  exact  and  poetfc,  and  guidebook, — ^we  have  a  good  time.  Thedajs 

Hawthorne  interprets  most  subtly  the  im-  are  a  mingling  of  April  and  October,  and 

pression  old  Bome  makes  on  a  sensitive  when  we  climb  up  into  the  Coliseum,  and 

mind.    Henceforth  for  us,   the  Borghese  looking  down  over  old  Bome,  on  the  tri- 

gardens  will  be  forever   haunted  by  the  umphal   arches,  the  many  domes  of  her 

dancing  shadows  of  Miriam  and  Donatello,  three  hundred  churches,  and  graceful  cam- 

and  every  kneeling  figure  in  the  confession-  paniles,  the  modem  houses  and  patches  of 

als  of  St.  Peter  recalls  Hilda's  suffering  and  kitchen  garden,  shapeless  bits  of  ruined 

relief.     Nor  can  we  look   at  St  Peter's  wall,  and  lines  of  washing  flapping  in  the 

from  the  Pincian,  or  at  the  Forum  from  wind, — ^the  whole  mixture  of  old  and  new, 

the  Capitoline  Museum,  without  recalling  majestic  past  and  prosaic  present,  melts  to- 

his  descriptions.    In  point  of  fact  one  can  gether  under  the  eternal  blue  into  one  sweet 

seenothingnowinBomethrough  their  own  peaceful  picture.    Under  these  happy  aus- 

eyes,  and  one's  constant  temptation  in  at-  pices,  even  the  staid  mamma  falls  victim  to 

tempting  to  describe  again  the  old  familiar  the  enchantments  of  the  scene,  and  has  ao- 
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toally  been  caught  repeating  Byron, — ^when  January  14.    Saturday  we  went  to  aee 

ihe  tiiottght  no  one  heard*  the  royal  corpse,  which  for  three  days  was 

Janoaiy   10.     Yesterday    afternoon, — ^it  exposed  at  the  Quirinal  Palace.    The  crowd 

being  now  the  week  of  prayer — mon  amU  was  immense,  and  having  got  ourselves  into 

and  I  went  to  the  union  prayer-meeting  of  the  compact  mass  of  humanity  that  from 

all  the  Protestant  churches  in  Rome.    And  every  direction  flocked  into  the  street  lead- 

the  first  thing  that  we  heard  was  that  Yio-  ing  to  the  palace  gate,  we  found  it  equally 

tor  Emanuel  was  dead.    We  had  known  of  impossible  to  get  out  and  go  home  or  to  get 

course  of  his  illness,  and  that  it  was  con-  through  into  the  court.    The  sky  was  lower- 

sidered  alarming ;  but  as  only  last  Saturday  ing,  the  wind  keen ;  but  physical  discom- 

he  was  said  to  have  been  out  on  the  Pincian,  fort  was  the  last  thing  of  which  the  people 

we  had  no  thought  of  the  end  coming  so  thought.    At  last,  after  an  hour's  waiting,, 

soon.    He  died  at  2.30  p.  m.,  after  having,  as  a  great  wave  of  humanity  seemed  to  take  ua 

flie  paper  put  it,  **  received  the  comforts  of  up^  and  we  went  through  the  great  gates  in 

leligion.**    To  have  said  ^  comforts,"  per-  one  compact,  seething  mass,  against  which 

miadon  had  to  come  from  the  Vatican,  the  lines  of  soldiers  on  each  side  were  as  a 

The  story  is  that  the  cardinals  were  for  re-  wall  of  wind.    But  burly  soldiers,  tipped 
fosiDg  it,  but  that  the  old  Pope  gave  it  at '  quite  off  their  feet  by  the  press,  picked 

onee,  and  then,  turning  to  his  cardinals  themselves  up   laughing,    and   the  whole 

laid,  '*  pray ! "  and  falling  on  his  knees  be-  crowd  was  cheerful,  not  to  say  gay. 

gm  MmflAlf  repeating  the  prayer  for  the  But  we  were  safely  in,  and  in  the  wide 

dying.    The  king  was  but  fifty-eight  and  garden-spaces  and   broad  stairways  there 

the  Pope  at  eighty-five  survives  him.  was  no  crowding.     And  this  at  last  was 

Last  evening  the  proclamations,  that  of  what  we  saw.    An  immense  salon^  its  walls 

the  king's  deatii  from  the  municipal  author-  draped  in  crimson,  tapers  in  silver  sconces 

itifls;  of  Prince  Humbert's  taking  the  throne,  dimly  lighting  the  red  gloom.    Up  at  the 

from  himself,  were  posted  everywhere.    To-  farther  end,  a  space  railed  off,  within  which 

day  all  shops  are  shut ;  flags  draped  in  crape  two  rows  of  candelabras,  gleaming  with  a 

are  everywhere,  and  though  the  crowd  on  thousand  tapers,  led  up  to  a  throne  on  which 

the  Corso  is  greater  than  ever,  it  is  a  throng  was  the  seated  figure  of  a  king.    On  the 

of  gjave  men,  silently  reading  the  papers  or  steps  the    crown    and    many  wreaths  of 

talking  in   little   earnest  groups.     Every  flowers.    Brown-robed  Capuchins  repeating 

night  at  ten,  anewsboycaUa  a  paper  through  prayers,  servants  of  the  royal  household  in 

our  street,  ^  L' Italia*'*    Last  night  he  varied  scarlet  and  gold,  royal  guards  in  their  briU- 

his  cry.    It  was  "Pavera  Italia  J'*  and  in  iant  uniform  were  there.    It  was  a  brilliant, 

the  call  there  was  an  inexpressible  melan-  a  ghastly  show,  a  bitter  mockery  of  the  real- 

choly.    The  feeling  of  the  people  seems  to  ity  of  death. 

be  profound,  though  knowing  how  lightly  January  16.  The  grand  funeral  is  over. 
the  Italians  are  moved  to  laughter  or  tears,  For  the  last  flve  days  royal  folks  have  been 
one  cannot  telL  Our  own  Padrone  came  arriving  by  every  train,  and  after  them  such 
home  in  tears.  He  is  an  old  soldier,  he  had  a  crowd  of  conmion  people  that  hotels  and 
aenred  under  the  king,  and  he  spent  a  wealth  private  houses  overflowed.  At  the  last, 
of  tearful  adjectives  in  praising  him  to  us.  many  slept  in  the  streets,  though  the  munic- 
Bnt  the  prettiest  kind  of  a  quarrel  has  brok-  ipal  authorities  had  done  their  best  to  pro- 
en  out  between  priests  and  people.  They  vide  for  them.  From  towns  of  Italy,  2,700 
an  willing  to  go  through  all  needful  cere-  deputations  were  sent.  Our  Padrona  has 
UKmies,  but  the  form  of  prayer  must  be  for  been  making  a  pretty  penny  from  the  affair, 
'*the  king,"  and  not  ^  our  king."  The  or-  and  having  turned  her  own  family  quite  out 
gans  of  the  church  have  had  a  graceful  way  of  bed  to  accommodate  strangers,  came  to 
of  referring  to  him  always  as  "  king  of  Pied-  us  last  night  to  beg  leave  to  sleep  on  the 
mont,"  and  this  is  the  same  thing  in  anoth-  sofa  in  our  little  salon, 
^  form.  We  had  talked  of  hiring  a  window  from 
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Krhidi  to  see  the  procession,  but  becanse  Prince  Amadeo^  Yktor  BmuiiieFB  son,  and 
of  the  prices  asked  and  the  assurance  that  the  little  Prince  of  Portugal,  hia  graadsoa; 
we  should  see  much  better  if  we  were  with  the  Arch-duke  Banieri,  as  representalafe 
the  crowd,  we  decided  not  to  do  so.  Before  from  Austria^  and  the  son  of  M«rri»fi 
9  A.  M.,  therefore,  man  cmie  and  I,  duly  pro-  McMahon  as  deputy  of  France.  Then  caoie 
tided  with  a  lunch  and  a  "Tribune'*  to  the  deputations  from  the  guilds  and  corpora- 
beguile  the  time  of  waiting,  took  our  places  tions  of  Italy,  each  with  its  banner.  Thrt 
on  the  broad  platform  of  a  church.  A  priest^  was  most  striking  of  all,  and  tlie  yiew,  when, 
willing  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  brought  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  it  was  one  mar- 
out  chairs,  and  we  made  ourselyes  comfort-  ing  mass  of  these  ndnbow-hued  bannen, 
able.  The  procession  was  announced  to  with  all  the  street  below  bright  with  varied 
start  at  10  a.  m.,  and  an  hour  before  the  uniforms,  was  something  wonderfully  gar* 
streets  were  cordoned  by  double  lines  of  geous.  The  Dead  March  was  sounding  in 
soldiers,  and  everything  kept  in  such  per-  our  ears,  but  the  eye  rejoiced  in  a  hannony 
feet  order  that  there  was  not  the  least  acei-  of  all  rich  and  manifold  tints.  And  just 
dent.  beyond,  as  all  this  wave  of  color  lowed  by, 
Thetrain  moved  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  was  a  tossing  sea  of  white  phimes,  tke 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  thence  down  the  Corso  to  mounted  cavaliers  of  the  royal  order  of  te 
the  Pantheon ;  that  is,  it  traversed  the  heart  Annunciation.  Past  us  it  all  weat  and  on 
of  the  city  for  nearly  three  miles.  All  that  to  the  Pantheon,  and  under  that  glorlow 
length  was  hung  with  black,  and  thick  with  open  dome  the  tomb  is  to  be  made.  It  is,  I 
^led  flags ;  and  every  window,  every  bal*  suppose,  a  great  political  stroke,  if  only  they 
cony,  every  foot  of  space,  was  filled  byilie  do  not  spoil  the  most  perfect  monument 
people.  To  us,  it  was  chiefly  a  brilliant  of  old  Rome,  to  turn  it  into  a  modem 
military  display,  for  Italian  soldiers  have  an  mausoleum.  Every  fifteen  minutes,  caoDon 
opulent  richness  of  uniform  that  would  light  were  fired,  but  the  church  bells  wene  nttariy 
up  the  darkest  street.    The  privates  are  silent. 

gay ;  the  officers  glitter  with  silver  and  gold       January  18.    This  morning  we  went  to 

epaulets,  with  looped  cords  of  white  silk  the  Pantheon.    Not  being  a  patriotic  Italian, 

across  the  breast,  with  burnished  helmets  I  have  grudged  a  little  the  glorious  old  Paa- 

and  sword-belts,  and  scarfs  and  plumes  in-  theon  to  Yiotor  EmanueL    I  felt  sure  they 

numerable.    The  touch  of  crape  on  the  arm  would  spoil  it  with  tasteless  modem  deeenh 

did  not  affect  the  general  gayety  of  the  tions,  and  I  found  I  was  right.    The  grttid 

show,  and  so  as  the  procession  flowed  by,  it  opening  of  the  dome  was  covered  with  blae 

was  a  splendid  panorama,  a  carnival  of  color  cloth  on  which  shone  a  silver  atar.    Jast 

and  brightness,  aU  '*the  pomp  and  pride  beneath  was  built  up  an  immense  truncated 

and  circumstance  of  war"  to  honor  the  pyramidguardedby  four  plaster  lions.    On 

soldier  king.    Cavalry,  artillery,  infantry;  the  top  of  the  pyramid  was  the  bier,  it» 

cadets,  marines,  students  from  the  govern-  black  velvet  pall  thick  with  stars.     The 

ment  school  of  technics ;  students  from  the  walls,  draped  from  the  center  with  long 

universities ;  the  municipal  authorities ;  the  strips  of  imitation    ermine,  and  adorned 

Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate ;  the  with  the  shields  of  tiie  various  cities  of 

judges  in  robes  of  rose-colored  velvet  bor-  Italy,  shone  with  tapers.    Before  the  altars, 

dered  with  ermine ;  priests  in  black  and  swinging  lamps  gave  tiie  national  colors, 

white ;  the  various  ambassadors,  the  Turk*  green,  white  and  red,  and  wax  lights  were 

isb  most  picturesque  and  striking;  servants  everywhere.    The  entire  effect  was  detest- 

of  the  royal  house  in  scarlet,  green  and  able. 

gold  and  all  bearing  torches;  then  attest       Like  good  Bepublicans,  we  lose  no  ebaaee 

the  funeral  car,  drawn   by  eight   horses  of  seeing  royal  folk,  but  we  have  had  so 

whose  crape  trappings  swept  the  ground,  many  shows  in  the  last  ten  days  that  we 

Before  the  car  vralked  five  of  the  royal  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  their  many 

pages ;  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  the  majesties.     Our    kst    to-day    was 
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fiombeit't  gomgtoParliaiiMiittotaketba  ic^d  iisinoedible  otoriMof  t]i<B.«Bo«4  ^luJ 
oaiih.    When  thay  came  back  to  the  Quix-  we  hoped  to  see  what  the  hqqkB,  aay  <me 
inal,  the  crowd  called  them  o«t  and  the  en-  never  can,  the  aquam  and  the  cathe4nd  £iiU. 
tiiiuiasm  reached  ita  hight  whan  the  Crown  Bat  we  were  disappointed^    There  were  • 
Prince  of  Germany  not  only  oondespended  great  many  people,  a  great  many  oarriagee; 
to  present  himself  with  the  little  Prince  of  but  the  vast  sweep  of  the  square  wovld  have 
Naples  in  his  arms,  but  actoally  kissed  the  taken  in  as  many  more  without  crowding, 
child  before  ns  all.    From  the  delinoasneas  And  within,  in  the  vast  spaces  of  St.  Peter's 
of  the  people  thaA  day  and  the  papers  the  the  crowd  made  the  impression  a  score  of 
next,  we  should  fancy  the  peace  of  Eoxope  worshipers  might  on  a  little  country  church, 
depended  on  that  kiss.  Lines  of  soldiers  cordoned  the  whole  cirouit. 
Pebruary  11.    When  our  padrtma  rushed  Between  them  the  throng  walked  closely 
in  two  nights  since  and  told  us  the  Pope  pressed   together,   but  not   jammed   and 
was  dead  we  quite  refused  to  believe  her.  pushed  and  suffocated  as  at  the  Quirinal. 
She  had  told  us  the  same  thing  too  often  Behind  the  iron  gates  of  the  chapel  as  we 
before.    But  she  was  right,  and  as  she  thrift-  went  by, — we  were  not  allowed  to  step, — ^wb 
Dy  says,  the  grand  mass  Pius  IX.  ordered  had  a  glimpse  of  the  pope,  all  in  red,  lying 
for  the  soul  of  the  king,  and  which  has  not  comfortably  back  on  great  cushions.    The 
yet  been  perfonned,  may  do  for  them  both  feet  were  toward  the  bars,  but  none  of  the 
now.    Bat  we  are  so  sorry  not  to  have  heard  '  faithful  could  stop  long  enough  to  kiss  them, 
the  great  bell  of  the  Capital  which  rings  The  face  could  be  well  seen,  with  that  per- 
always  they  say  for  the  death  of  the  pope,  petual  smile  frozen  on  it    On  one  ef  his 
'-and  King  Carnival.    Yesterday,  indeed,  hands,  cased  in  red  kids,  was  a  great  ring. 
aD  the  bella  rang,  but  the  effect  was  far  Opposite  mass  was  going  on.    The  lights 
from  solemn.     The  gay,  discordant  peal  gleamed  before  the  confeasion  of  St.  Peter ; 
was  more  like  rejoicing.    All'  the  shops  are  the  g^at  bell  was  ringing ;  floods  of  sun- 
dosed  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  feeling  light  falling  through  the  dome  turned  the 
di^layed  at  the  king's  death.    Indeed  we  air  to  dusty  gold.    The  day  waa  one  of 
are  all  a  little  blcud  on  royal  deaths  now.  those  perfect  ones  when  death  seems  an  im- 
Meantime  we  have  dutifully  paid  our  re-  possibility,  and  the  whole  spectacle  was  not 
spscts  to  the  dead  pope,  who  for  three  days  impressive  because  of  any  solemnity* 
IS  laid  in  state  at  St  Peter's.    They  had  EmU^  F.  WUtkr. 
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J,  burying-ground.   There  is  a  diurch  in  which 

all  that  is  modem  and  progressive  is  left 

'HE  noT&i  end  of  one  of  our  seaboard  out,  and  in  the  sober,  low-studded  houses 

cities  is  mainly  given  over  to  business,  one  still   finds    the   leathern    fire  bucket 

for  though  there  are  streets  which  pro-  hanging  in  the  hall.    Here  live  old  families 

fess  a  devotion  to  pleasure,  one  must  in  their  decorous,  frugal  way,  not  cherish- 

believe  that  a  merciless  business  is  carried  ing  an  affected  aristocracy  but  simply  tak- 

on  under  the  sign  of  the  fiddle.    But  there  ing  the  ways  of  life  which  have  been  handed 

are  neighborhoods  in  this  district  where  one  down  in  houses  ill  adapted  to  the  style  of 

may  find  simple  domestic  life  and  all  the  modem  ease.    It  is  an  island  of  life  in  the 

decent  virtues.    The  whole  section  was  once  midst  of  a  rushing  tide,  and  the  continent 

the  court  end  of  town  and  people  who  would  lies  just  in  sight. 

scorn  to  live  here  still  come  to  look  at  the  The  neighborhood  has  its  own  purveyors. 

gravestones  of  their  ancestors  in  the  did  There  ie  a  comer  store,  a  thread  and  needle 
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ahop  of  the  most  retired  kind,  and  a  phaiv  visible  in  profile  as  he  concocted  his  esseooeB 
macy  as  the  sign  over  the  door  dedares.  inhisbacki^op.  The  half  mjsterioos  char- 
Sometime  in  the  past  the  apothecary  who  acter  of  his  work  and  the  high  reputation 
set  up  the  business  thought  to  give  more  of  which  his  essences  bore  gave  him  a  dignilj 
an  air  to  his  stand  by  the  title,  and  the  old  and  position  which  his  silence  and  fgcvntj 
sign,  supported  by  a  dingy  pestle  and  mor-  confirmed.  His  lightest  remark  was  divided 
tar,  gave  the  shop  something  of  the  dignity  among  the  old  habitu^  of  the  shop  witb 
whidh  the  high  black  stock  worn  by  Mr.  frugal  care  and  made  to  do  service  after  it 
Holmes,  the  apothecary,  lent  to  his  person,  would  seem  worn  out  to  most  people. 
Mr  Holmes  was  so  far  fastidious  in  his  It  was  upon  an  April  afternoon  that  the 
business  that  one  looked  in  vain  in  his  win-  door  of  the  pharmacy  opened  to  let  in  sa 
dow  for  any  of  those  artistic  and  seductive  old  gentieman  who  at  first  glance  appeared 
placaids  which  are  apt  to  ornament  the  mod-  to  belong  in  the  little  circle  which  dosed 
em  drug  shop.  No  maiden  combed  out  there.  But  he  made  no  motion  to  sit  and 
long  tresses  in  proof  of  the  virtues  of  some  advanced  with  slow  step  to  the  counter  from 
hair  restorer,  and  no  medical  St  Michael  which  Mr.  Holmes  could  be  seen.  He  tap- 
plunged  his  patent  medicine  spear  into  the  ped  with  a  coin  upon  the  wood  to  call 
throat  of  the  dragon  dyspepsia.  The  colored  the  apothecary's  attention^  and  leaned  &^ 
bottles,  much  covered  with  dust^  were  there  ward  as  if  to  have  a  confidential  converaap 
and  uncompromising  packages  of  herbs  and  tion.  The  old  men  behind  him  raised  their 
simpies.  Mr.  Holmes  had  the  rigor  of  an  heads  a  little  and  showed  a  mild  cnriosily, 
old  school  apothecary  and  scorned  the  con-  but  no  one  spoke  to  interrupt  the  twa  The 
trivances  by  which  the  modern  system  is  short  conversation  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
cajoled  into  taking  its  remedies.  He  had,  Hohnes  in  his  usual  measured  voice,  by  the 
besides,  his  specialty.  He  was  a  most  un-  new-comer  in  a  whisper,  so  that  it  was  rather 
common  distiller  of  essences,  and  his  bottles  one-sided  to  the  listeners.  They  heard  the 
of  vanilla  had  so  great  a  reputation  as  well  apothecary  say, 

as  so  cheap  a  price  that  two  or  three  score       "  I  have  two  kinds,  Mr.  Bice,  one,  fint 

of  families  in  the  newer  part  of  the  city  de-  quality,  the  other  inferior  but  still  fairly 

pended  regularly  upon  him  for  this  article,  good.    It  is  not  so  nourishing  however." 
It  was,  indeed,  a  slight  evidence  of  gentility       <<  Yes,"  he  went  on  presently,  ^  it  is  five 

to  use  Holmes's  vanilla,  and  the  apothecary  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  best ;  **  and  then 

was  not  unaccustomed  to  receiving  applica-  Mr.  Holmes  measured  out  a  package  of  the 

tions  from  people  who  regarded  their  pur-  inferior   article.    Old  Mr.   Bice   watched 

chase  as  one  more  means  of  getting  into  ^e  scales  narrowly,  paid  the  charge  and 

good  society.     Such  sometimes  made  the  taking  his  parcel  shambled  out  of  the  shop, 

mistake  of  recommending  Holmes's  vanilla  Mr.  Holmes  followed  him  with  his  eyes^m- 

to  their  betters.  til  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  pharmacy  was  so  respectable  a  place       "  A  very  close  man,"  he  ejaculated,  and 

that  it  served  as  a  decorous  lounging  place  the  company  sitting  on  Mr  Holmes's  chairs 

for  a  few  sleepy  old  gentlemen  who  like  Mr.  nodded  to  him  and  to  each  other. 
Holmes,  wore  high  black  stocks  and  had  a       *'  They  say  he  sweeps  his  ofice  himself,** 

rusty,  creaking  movement.     They  sat  on  said  one. 

the  apothecary's  chairs  and  looked  at  his        "And  buys  worn  out  brooms  to  do  it 

dead  flies  and  said  a  few  words  to  each  other,  with,"  said  another, 
but  there  were  few  incidents  in  the  shop  it-       "  He 's  got  one  little  boy,"  continued  a 

self  to  excite  their  interest.    There  was  no  third,  as  if  this  was  an  additional  proof  of 

directory  for  people  to  come  in  and  consult  Mr.  Bice's  closeness, 
with  an  apologetic  air,  and  even  in  the  dog-       f'Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Holmes.  ^  He  was  buy. 

days  Mr.  Holmes  kept  no  soda  fountain,  ing  arrowroot  for  him  just  now,  and  to  think 

that  ostentatious  and  glittering  hypocrisy  of  an  old  man  like  Mr.  Bice,  wortii  his  mil- 

of  intoxication.    Mr.  Holmes  himself  was  lions,  getting  cheap  arrowroot  for  his  baby." 
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«It'8  Hke  him."  that  had  eTerything  regularly  in  order  and 

*<He'B  a  teaching  him/'  spoke  up  little  came  out  strong,"  with  which  half  profes- 

Mr  Finch,  who  sat  in  a  comer,  eating  loz-  sional  statement  Mr.  Holmes  retired  to  his 

enges,   "he's    a  teaching  him   to  grow  back  shop.     The  conversation  among  the 

Qp  economically; "  and   he   laughed   and  rest  still  eddied  about  the  attractive  subject 

ooQghed.  of  old  Bice,  his  money  and  his  baby. 

**I*ve  known  Mr.  Bice  now  for  forty       ''They  say  Bice  is  bringing  him  uphim- 

yean,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  unusually  self ;  he  bought  a  second-hand  book  about 

talkative,  ''and  he's  always  had  the  same  babies,  and  steers  by  that    Must  be  a  queer 

office  down  on  Jones's  wharf,  and  there  he 's  sight  to  see  old  Bice  with  his  baby,  a  bring- 

sat  and  made  money.    I  nerer  knew  him  to  ing  him  up  by  hand." 
spend  a  cent  more  than  he  had  to,  and  I       "I  knew  a  sea  captain,  once,"  said  Mr. 

never  knew  him  to  give  away  a  cent,  and  Finch,  "  who  made  a  voyage  from  China 

I*ve  known  him  about  as  long  and  about  as  and  brought  up  his  baby,  he  and  his  mate, 

well  as  anybody  about  here."  His  wife  died  on  the  voyage,  and  those  old 

"  Queer,  his  marrying."  mariners  fed  him  on  hard  tack  I  believe." 

"That    was    economy,   too,"  said    Mr.       "  Get  out.  Finch." 
Hohnes.    "  He  was  getting  old,  and  he  had       "  Fact,  and  come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  old 

to  be  off  on  the  wharf  a  good  deal,  and  it  Merrill  of  Machias.    Bice  knew  all  about 

vasn't  oonyenient  always  to  be  locking  up  it.    That 's  what  settles  him,  you  may  be 

his  office,  and  he  sent  down  to  Machias  for  sure.    It  saves  a  nurse,  and  he  always  cooked 

a  school  teacher  who  was  a  sort  of  poor  re-  for  himself  before  he  married." 
lation  of  his.    She  came  up  on  one  of  his       "  Does  now,"  came  in  from  the  back  shop, 

smacks,  and  he  married  her  off  hand  and  "Nobody  lives  with  him.    Bice  does  his 

taught  her  to  keep  his  books,  and  Jane  own  cooking.    My  wife  goes  round  now  and 

eooked  for  him  and  they  lived  in  a  little  then  to  look  at  the  baby.    The  baby's  all 

loom  off  the  office.    They  were  a  queer  pair,  right    Bice  sees  to  it" 
I  always  liked  Jane,  though.    She  was  lonely        "  Well,  well.    Hear  to  him." 
I  suppose,  and  it  wasn't  any  harder  living       "  I  told  you  so,"  said  Mr.  Finch.    "  That 

with  old  Mr.  Bice  than  it  was  teaching  boy  isn't  going  to  cost  old  Bice  anything, 

school  in  Maine."  He  can't  afford  it.     He 's  got  the  cradle 

"And  she  died."  rockers  attached  to  the  coffee  mill,  I  '11  war- 

"Yes,  she  died.    My  wife  used  to  go  to  rant,  so's  to  bring  the  boy  up  to  earn  his 

see  her,  poor,  thing.    She  was  pretty  near  salt,"  and  Mr.  Finch  nearly  strangled  over 

bemg  happy,  wife  used  to  say,  when  she  was  his  own  humor. 

waiting  for  the  little  boy  to  come,  but  she       The  gossip  in  the  pharmacy  was  not  far 

didn't  have  much  comfort  in  him."  from  .  the  truth.    Indeed,  the  facts  of  Mr. 

"  Had  him  economically,  eh  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bice  and  his  closeness  were  so  extraordinary 

Finch,  with  a  chuckling  cough.  and  the  imaginations  of  the  old  gentlemen 

*'I  don't  say  anything  about  that,"  said  so  feeble,  that  one   might  safely  believe 

Mr.  Holmes  grimly,  leaving  his  hearers  to  much  more  than  they  said.    Mr.  Bice  could 

imagine  the  worsts  "but  Jones's  wharf  is  a  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known  in  the  neigh- 

qaeer  place  to  have  a  baby  in,  a  baby  that 's  borhood,  for  though  he   had  lived  all  his 

worth  millions,  too."  working  life  in  the  loft  on  Jones's  wharf,  he 

"He  11  never  come  to  his  money — on  cheap  had  been  so  secretive  and  so  entirely  oocu- 

srrowroot,"  said  the  first  speaker,  winking  pied  with  his  business  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in 

at  Mr.  Finch  as  to  a  comrade  in  wit.  fish  and  a  usurous  money  lender,  that  it  was 

"We  11  see,"  said  Mr.   Holmes.    "  Bice  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  penetrate  be- 

brings  him  up  hard,  but  he  and  Jane  were  yond  the  most  commonplace  exterior  of  his 

both  pretty  tough  customers.    'Tisn't  the  life.    He  spoke  always  in  a  whisper,  and  this 

eoddled  children  that  always  thrive  best  at  once  increased  his  silence  and  lent  an  air 

I've  known  children  brought  up  by  hand  of  mystery  to  all  his  declarations.    His  mar- 
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liftge  WM  preceded  by  no  entertaining  prep-  who  kept  growing  poorer  at  evezy  ton  of 

aratione,  and  as  Mrs.  Bice  was  nearly  as  the  wheel,  looked  with  consuming  envy  <m 

silent  as  her  husband,  the  couple  seemed  the  man  whose  riches  had  got  beyond  hia 

twice  as  unoommunicatiye  as  Mr.  Bice  alone,  calculation  and  his  oontroL 
A  little  boy  had  been  born,  named  Abraham       To  a  casual  observer  of  Abraham  Bice  in 

after  his  father,  and  as- yet  he  had  given  his  own  room,  some  dispenser  of  chanty  Bay 

forth  no  joyous  prattle ;  his  mother  had  died  on  the  look  out  for  an  object  on  which  to  ez- 

a  few  weeks  after  her  baby  came,  of  low  pend  energies,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 

diet  and  insufficient  care  it  was  indistinctly  very  enviable.    Take  him  for  example  as  he 

murmured,  and  Mr.  Bice  and  the  infant  was  to  have  been  seen  on  his  return  from 

lived  on  in  the  loft  of  Jones's  wharf  as  si-  Holmes's  pharmacy  with  his  package  of 

lently,  as  closely  as  ever.    It  was  a  forlorn  cheap  arrowroot     The  three  rooms  which 

picture  which  sympathetic  pec^f^  drew,  for  he   occupied   were».  to   be   sure,  orderly, 

while  no  excess  of  commiseration  was  ex*  There  was  the   office  beyond  which  i«w 

pended  on  Mr.  Bice,  the  tender  child  quickly  visitors   ever   penetrated,  a  barren  room 

called  out  a  lively  concern.    There  were  with  de&  and  safe  and  dingy  map  of  the 

offers  of  help,  but  they  were  never  repeated  world  on  the  wall ;  there  was  the  small 

isf ter  Mr.  Bice's  stony  refusal.    The  apothe-  room    with    a    stove    which    served  for 

caiyli.  wife  only,  who  had  been  with  Jane  kitchen  and  dining  room,  plain  and  frugal 

Bice  when  the  child  was  bom,  and  with  in  the  extreme,  and  there  was  the  room  in 

Jane  when  she  died,  managed  to  retain  a  which  stood  his  bed  and  little  Abraham's 

footing  in  the  strange  family.  cradle.    All  superfluities  had  been  rigidly 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bice  hid  away  from  the  forbidden  entrance.    Bice  in  his  bachelor 

£risnd](f  offices  of  his  neighbors,  and  initiat-  days  had  contracted  the  habit  of  doing 

ing  \m  child  into  his  own  parsimony,  was  without  things  and  so  having  the  least  poesi- 

drawhig  riches  to  himself  with  marvelous  Us  care  of  his  effects;  he  had  been  scarcely 

rapidity.    If  he  was  little  known  as  a  father  more  expansive  as  a  married  man,  and  now 

and  husband  and  respectable  neighbor,  he  he  had  sold  off  all  that  belonged  to  his  wife 

had  a  real   notoriety  away  from  Jones's  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  conduct  of 

wharf.    He  made  excursions  to  the  money  life,  and  had  carefully  brought  all  his  le- 

streets  of  the  city,  and  his  gaunt  figure,  as  quirements  within  the   smallest  poBsible 

he  walked  with  his  cap  pulled  down  over  his  compass.    One  might  have  thought  him  a 

^6s  and  his  hands  clutching  each  other  bo-  pilgrim  from  the  readiness  in  which  every- 

hind  his  back,  was  one  which  the  habitude  thing  was  for  immediate  removal.    If  neo- 

of  the  street  knew  well  and  pointed  out  to  essary  old  Bice  could  have  packed  all  his 

eurious  strangers.    In  that  street  which  was  possessions  in  two  chests  and  have  moved 

devoted  to  money,  Abraham  Bice  had  the  at  an  hour's  notice ;  yet  he  had  not  moved 

respeot  and  admiration  which  is  always  paid  for  half  a  century,  and  it  looked  as  if  he 

there  to  the  successful  money  getter.    His  never  would  move  until  he  was  carried  out 

transactions  were   scrutinized,  and   since  His  greed  for  accumulation  extended  only 

little  could  be  learned  of  what  he  was  doing,  to  money ;  all  else  must  be  narrowed  to  the 

a  good  deal  was  guessed,  as  to  what  he  was  lowest  imaginable  limits.    The  moment  he 

going  to  do.    But  his  moving  lips  neyer  re-  had  anything  left  over,  he  sold  it  for  money 

vealed  anything  and   his  dull  eye   never  or  service.    It  was  even  said  that  he  tried 

lighted  up   unexpectedly.    He  came    and  to  persuade  the  doctor  who  had  been  called 

wenty  and  eyery  time  he  was  richer  than  the  in  when  Abraham  was  born,  to  take  his 

last,  and,  as  often  happens,  people  said  of  pay  in  the  office  mi^  of  the  world, 
him  that  now  he  couldn't  help  getting  rich,        "^  He  offered  me  the  whole  world ;"  said 

that  his  money  was  accumulating  by  sheer  the  doctor,  jocularly,  to  Mr.  Holmes,  "but 

foitse  of  its  weight,  that  a  momentum  had  I  told  him  I  would  be  content  with  enough 

been  given  to  his  fortune  which  it  would  be  in  money  to  buy  a  single  square  yard  on 

hard  even  for  Mr.  Bice  to  arrest.    Those  Exchange  Street." 
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«<I  rappose  he  eonld  bay  the  whole  wae  ready  any  time  to  pat  1117  hand  in  my 

etreet,''  said  Mr.  Hohnea,  **k  it  was  for  pocket  lor  you.    O,  I  know,"  he  added 

sale."  hastily,  as  if  the   motionless  figure   had 

**  I  rather  think  he  has  bought  the  whole  really  objected.      "  I  know   you'd   never 

world,"  replied  the  doctor,  <<  and  paid  the  have  taken  any  thing.     You  wasn't  that 

highest  price  named  for  it"  kind.     Yon  held  on   to  what   you   had 

Mr.  Bice  had  prepared  his  baby's  sapper  and  you  didn't  ask  any  body  to  do  anything 

aooording  to  the  book  which  he  foUowedi  for  yon,  I  know,  and  so  you 're  rich  now,  and 

and  had  pat  him  safely  away  in  bed;  he  I'm  poor, — ^Lordl  how  poor  I  am.     Why 

was  engaged  on  his  own  spare  meal,  when  I'm  so  poor,  Mr.  Bice,  tiiat  I  can't  pay  you 

a  knock  at  the  door  oaUed  him  out  to  the  the  UttLB  note  that 's  due  to-morrow.    It  was 

office.    He  carried  with  him  his  glimmering  a  pretty  high  rate,   you  know,  and   the 

01]  lamp  and  opened  the  door  as  far  as  the  moack  is  good  security.    I  suppose  you  'U 

eham  boH  would  permit  estend  the  note  and  I  'U  p^  the  interest 

^  Who  is  it  ? ''  just  the  same.    I  've  got  the  interest-monc^, 

^It's  me ;  Captain  Braaders,"  replied  •  and  when  I've  paid  that  I  shall  have  fifty 

voice,  and  a  bushy  head  was  thrust  into  the  cents  left    Fifty  cents  is  n't  much,  is  it^ 

opening.   Mr.  Bice  shut  the  door  again  and  to  start  with  again  ?  " 

^bew  the  bolt    Oaptain  Branders  waited  When  Captain  Branders  said  he  had  the 

untfl  the  old  gentleman's  trembling  hands  interest-money,  Mr.  Bice  put  the  lamp  down 

could  extricate  the  chain,  and  then  pushed  and  took  the  other  chair.    The  movement 

tiie  door,  wfaidii  stack  in  the  jamb,  so  hand  was  not  lost  on  the  blundering  captain* 

that  he  made  Mr.  Bice  to  stagger  back-  ^'O,  I  haven't  got  it  with  me,"  he  said  in 

wards.  his  unlucky  way  of  putting  the  worst  foot 

"You  make  it  hard  enough  to  get  into  forward.    ''I'll  bring  it  to-morrow.    I  only 

your  den,  Mr.  Bice,"  said  he,  once  inside  wanted  to  see  about  getting  the  note  eac- 

tiie  room,   rnnning  his  hand    nervously  tended,  beoaase  you  see,  I 'm  getting  ready 

through  his  hair.    **  1  supposed  you  rather  to  go  after  some  lumber,  and  my  wife  said 

vranted  to  get  as  in  here.     Perhaps  you  I  couldn't  take  the  smack  if  I  hadn't  paid 

don't  want  the  money  to  get  out  though."  the  note.    She 's  powerful  honesty  and  she 

The  speaker  laughed  an  uneasy,  nervous  says  'you  tell  Mr.  Bice  just  how  it  is. 

IsQ^  and  looking  about  finally  took  a  You  've  been  unfortunate^  and  the  money 

chair  at  his  own  invitation.    Mr.  Bice  re-  you  borrowed  didn't  do  what  you  thought  it 

mained  standing  with  his  lamp  in  his  hand,  would,  but  if  you  can  make  one  or  two 

and  saying  nothing.    ''You  needn't  make  voyages  you  can  square  up.    It  is  n't  much 

it  hard  for  me  to  get  in  though,"  continued  .  any  way,  bat  you  oughtn't  to  go  off  without 

Captain  Branders,  whose  mind  seemed  to  be  arranging'WiUi  Mr.  Bice.'   So  I  thought  I'd 

circling  about  this  one  point    '*  I  'm  honest  come  and  arrange  with  you.    Maria  always 

enough  anyway.    I  shan't  carry  anything  knows  what  is  right" 

off,  Lord  bless  me,  I'd  like  to  bring  some-  ''Interest's  due  to-morrow,"   whispered 

thing  in,"  and  he  stared  helplessly  at  the  safe  Mr.  Bice.    "  Come  to-morrow." 

and  desk.    "I 'ma  fool  I  suppose  to  go  on  "And  you'll  make  it  all«  right  then?" 

talking  like  this.    You've  found  out  by  this  anxiously  asked  the  Captain.   Mr.  Bice  had 

time  Miat  I  havent  got  any  money  with  risen  and  taken  the  lamp  and  was  immov- 

me.    I  flfhouldn't  come  sneaking  along  like  able  again. 

this  if  I  had.    I  should  stand  up  stiff  and  "  You  see,"  pursued  Captain  Branders. 

sarse  you  I  suppose,  and  swagger  round  as  "I  shouldn't  care  so  much,  but  Maria  has 

if  I  owned  the  place.    That's  the  way  I  just  had  a  little  boy,  and  I  don't  want  her 

used  to  do,  I  know.  You  and  me  have  seen  too  anxious.     It 's  her  first  boy.    Why ! 

different  days,  Mr.  Bice ;  I  used  to  be  rich  what 's  that?  "  for  a  sound  came  from  an  in- 

when  yon  was  poor,  that  is,  I  wa'n't  very  ner  room  so  much  like  the  sound  he  was 

lich,  but  I  had  a  tihoasand  or  two,  and  I  jaat  getting  wonted  to,  that  he  was  a  little 
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startled.     **  You   don't  Bay  you're  got  a  havent  got  but  fifty  cents,  MaEia,"  andihe 

little  boy  too?     Why  I  didn't  know  you  unfortunate  Captain  Branders  gave  way  to 

were  married."  his  misery. 

« Bring  it   to-morrow,"   whispered   Mr.  The  old  men  who  had  watdied  Mr.  Bioe 

Bioe,  shuffling  to  the  door  and  edging  Cap-  out  of  Holmes's  pharmacy  and  made  the 

tain  Branders  along.    The  captain,  bewil-  most  of  such  entertainment  as  he  afforded, 

dered  by  the  new  current  in  his  thought,  seemed   to  have   happened  upon  a  more 

stumbled  down  the  dark  staircase,  and  kept  eventful  aftemocm  than   usual,  for  whife 

his  hat  in  his  hand  as  he  emerged  upon  ihey  sat  listlessly  in  their  chairs,  occaskm- 

Jones's  wharf.    He  walked  some  distance  ally  reverting  to  Mr.  Bioe  and  his  dosenesB, 

bareheaded,  and,  indeed,  his  wits  were  still  the  door  of  the  shop  opened  again  and  an 

a  little  uncovered.  elderly  man,  wearing  gold-bowed  speetaeks 

'<  Who'd  ha'  thought  it,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  and  possessed  of  a  somewhat  vacant  but 

Branders.    *'  Old  Abraham  Bice  has  a  little  comprehensive  smile,  entered  and  looked 

boy."  about  as  if  to  ask  a  question  of  some  one. 

<*Why  I  told  you  of  it»  Josiah,"  shcsaid.  Mr.  Holmes  did  not  at  first  see  him,  and  tiie 

^  Dont  you  remember?    He  married  Jane  stranger  stood,  gazing  about  the  shop  appn^- 

Buggies,  who  died. "  ently  in  search  of  something ;  then  as  Mr. 

<'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.    I  forgot  all  Holmes,  catching  sight  of  him,  came  tox- 

about  it."  ward,  he  smiled  apologetically  and  said, 

**  You  did  n't  ask  after  Jane,  did  you,  ^  I  was  looking  for  your  directory,  sir.  I 

Josiah?"  wanted  to  consult  it  a  moment^  if  ytm 

*^  No,  not  exactly.   I  said  something,  I  've  please.'* 

forgotten  what,  I  was  so  surprised.    But  I  ^I  have  no  directory.  I  never  keep  one," 

guess  he  '11  take  it  all  right.    It 's  a-  good  replied  Mr.  Holmes  firmly  and  with  dignity, 

thing  I  spoke  of  Tommy,  Maria.    That  'U  **  O,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure.    Yeiy 

soften  him.    There 's  his  weak  spot»  depend  likely  though  you  can  answer  my  question, 

upon  it    Now  don't  you  go  and  get  wor-  I  understand  that  Mr.  Abraham  Bioe  Hvbb 

ried,  Maria."  in  this  neighborhood.    Perhaps  you  can  tell 

Captain  Branders's  confidence  was  mis-  me  just  where  he  lives." 

placed.    He  came  the  next  day  with  the  in-  **  Certainly.    He  was  here  a  moment  aga 

terest  which  he  had  laboriously  scraped  to-  You  will  probably  find  him  at  his  offios, 

gether  and  paid  it  over  to  Mr.  Bice.    The  eight,  Jones's  wharf." 

note  had  matured  at  the  same  time.    That  ^  Why  Captain  Merrill,"  suddenly  spoke 

he  could  not  pay,  but  he  was  sanguine  of  up  Mr.  Finch  as  the  man  turned  away,  and 

his  ability  to  settle  it  if  it  was  extended,  then  making  no  further  word,  stood  staring 

Mr.  Bice  was  a  rock.    The  captain  grew  at  him. 

more  and  more  anxious  and  alarmed.  He  '*A  very  natural  mistake,"  said  the  gen- 
would  lose  his  voyage.  He  had  no  otiier  tleman.  <' I  see  you  know  my  brother.  We 
prospects  and  no  property  whatever  except  are  said  to  resemble  each  other  vetydosely. 
his  smack,  mortgaged  to  Mr.  Bice.  He  laid  Indeed  my  spectacles  are  generally  taken  to 
open  his  whole  soul,  but  Mr.  Bice  kept  his  indicate  the  difference." 
inscrutably  sealed,  and  Captain  Branders  <<That  is  just  what  bothered  me,"  said 
went  home  to  his  wife  a  ruined  man.  Mr.  Finch.    **  1  heard  your  voice  and  saw 

''And  you  saved  the  crew  of  the  Jane  the  side  of  your  face  and  thought  for  certain 

Buggies,  Josiah.    Did  you  remind  him  of  it  was  Captain  Merrill,  and  then  when  yon 

that? "  turned  round  and  I  saw  your  spectadaa,  I 

<*  No,  I  did  n't,  Maria.    I  forgot  it    But  was  taken  aback." 

he  knew  all  about  it."  '<  You  are  a  friend  of  my  brotfaer^s  ?  " 

"And  you  never  asked  for  a  cent  to  pay  **  Mr.  Finch.    I  knew  your  brother  jnettj 

you.    He 's  a  bad  man,  Josiah."  wdL    I  was  just  this  moment  speaking  of 

**  Oh,  yes,  he 's  a  bad  man,  I  know,  but  I  him  to  these  gentlemen.    I  wast^lingthem 
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about  his  bringing  that  baby  up,  when  he  necessarily  an  evil  thing.    Some  people  were 

came  home  from  China."  bom  to  be  stewards.    I  am  not  myself  gifted 

''Yes,  I  know.    Eirerybody  who  knows  in  that  way,"  and  Mr.  Merrill  Bodied  civilly 

my  brother  knows  that"  at  himself,  "  but  I  perceive  the  gift  in  oth- 

"•  Old  Bice  knew  it.     He 's  trying  the  ers  and  can  partially  understand  it.    I  have 

same  thing  with  his  boy."  indeed  seen  noble  instances  of  character 

*<So  I've  heard;  so  I've  heard.    I  was  sanctified  and  enlarged  by  the  exercise  of 

going  round  to  see  Mr.  Bice.    We  were  this  gift.    I  have  sometimes  thought  that 

school  boys  together,  bat  I  've  hardly  seen  such  characters  %tood  higher  in  the  sc^e 

him  since  that  day.    I  dont  often  come  to  than  those  whose  occupations  had  been  less 

towD,  but  I  have  been  attending  the  anm>  directly  with  material  things.    We  dergy- 

versaries  and  I  had  a  little  leisure  this  after-  men,  for  instance,  are  sadly  aware  of  the 

noon."    The  speaker  wore  a  clerical  neck-  temptations  that  exist  to  measure  spiritual 

tie  and  showed  more  clearly  his  clerical  office  things  by  earthly  standards,  but  how  much 

when  he  spoke,  but  he  was  not  in  a  strictly  more  persistent  must  be  the  temptation  to 

clerical  uniform,  a  fact  to  be  explained  by  one  who  is  constantly  dealing  with  worldly 

the  circumstance  that,  being  poor  in  this  things.     Therefore   his  victory  when   he 

world's  goods,  his  costume  was  composed  of  achieves  it  must  be  reckoned  as  exalting 

pieces  from  the  wardrobes  of  n^ore  wealthy  him  proportionately.    Do  you  not  think  so^ 

merchants  and  lawyers  who  were  in  the  habit  Mr.  Finch  ?  " 

of  committing  their  abandoned  clothes  to       "Well,  I  didn't  quite  follow  you,"  said 

the  lottery  of  a  missionary  box.  that  gentlemen,   taking   another   lozenge^ 

*'  He  '11  be  uncommonly  glad  to  see  you,"  **  but  I  have  an  idea  you  'd  find  it  hard  to 

said  Mr.  Finch,  sharing  his  hopes  with  his  work  old  Bice  in." 
companions.    "  I  don't  believe  he  sees  his       "  To  work  him  in  ?  " 
dd  neighbors  often."  "  Yes,  work  him  into  your  views,  as  an 

"We  were  boys  together,"  said  the  Bev.  example." 
lir.  Merrill,  who  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  go       **  I  am  not  so  sure.    We  do  injustice  to 

and  took  a  simple  pleasure  in  basking  in  the  people  often,  when  we  take  them  in  their 

Buishine  of  Mr.  Bice's  name.    "  I  've  watch-  ordinary  relations.    There  are  secret  traits  of 

ed  his  career  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  character  which  are  revealed  only  when  one 

They  tell  me  he  has  grown  exceedingly  rich,  has  the  magic  word  which  touches  a  spring 

I  am  not  surprised,  though  when  we  were  in  what  looks  like  a  blank  walL    Suddenly 

hoys  I  had  not  altogether  anticipated  it.  a  door  flies  back  and  you  see  a  garden  where 

He  was  an  apt  scholar.    Yes,  he  was  a  good  others  had  suspected  nothing.    But  I  am 

Grecian,  and  I  should  have  anticipated  that  getting  rather  garrulous,  gentlemen ;  it  is 

he  would  have  chosen  a  professional  career,  an  infirmity  of  age.    My  people  generously 

We  studied  together,  but  Abraham  was  the  sent  me  here  to  attend  the  meetings,  in 

better  student.    I  can  see  him  now,  always  hopes,  I  suspect,  that  I  should  come  back 

at  the  head  of  the  class  and  always  eager  to  with  some  fresh  ideas."    Mr.  Merrill  smiled 

keep  his  place.    I  have  indeed  sometimes  again  and  rubbed  his  glasses.    He  would 

thought  that  his  scholarship  was  rather  due  gladly  have  listened  to  any  one.    He  was  a 

to  ambiti<m  than  to  a  genuine  thirst  for  most  excellent  listener,  but  he  had  the  field 

learning,  but  I  may  do  him  injustice."  as  talker  to  himself  in  this  company,  and  as 

**Bid  he  go  to  college?"  asked  one  of  the  no  one  seemed  ready  to  venture  any  further 

dd  men.  words,  he  rose  and  said, 

"No.    He  was  fitted  to  go,  but  he  chose       *<I  believe  I  have  forgotten  now  to  ask 

to  go  into  business.    He  had  even  then,  I  my  way  to  Mr.  Bice's  house." 
Bospeet,'  the  ovri  saera  fomuy  but  there  are       "I '11  show  you,"  said  Mr.  Finch.    "I'm 

some  persons  whose  natures  are  constituted  going  that  way,"  and  the  two  started  out 

so  that  they  must  make  money.    It  is  a  gift  and  went  to  Jones's  wharf,  which  was  not 

to  them,  and  I  should  be  slow  to  think  it  far  off. 
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<<  So  he  lives  up  there  by  his  office?  "re-  terness,"  he  mormiued  to  hfmself.  <<I 
peated  Mr.  Merrill  after  Mr.  Finch's  expla-  could  hardly  have  yentured  on  seeking  ad> 
nation.  *'  Singular,  very.  I  had  not  quite  mission.  How  many  such  sights  this  gieat 
expected  so  very  plain  a  residence.  It  city  must  see  I  "  He  stumbled  in  the  dark- 
speaks  well,  I  think,  for  his  simplicity,  ness  until  he  came  upon  Mr.  Bice's  docn-, 
though  he  was  rather  fond  of  beautiful  which  gave  way  reluctantly  under  his  pies- 
things  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  remember  sure.  Mr.  Bice  was  the  only  occupant  of 
well  some  of  his  pictures.  We  thought  the  room  and  was  standing  at  his  desk,  his 
them  quite  wonderful  theti,  though  doubt-  head  buried  in  a  great  ledger.  He  looked 
less  we  looked  at  them  with  some  partiality,  up  at  Mr.  Merrill  as  he  entered  and  instantly 
I  think  on  the  whole  I  will  not  go  up  this  resumed  his  occupation.  The  dergymaa 
afternoon.  It  is  later  than  I  thought,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Bioe  to  speak,  meanwhik 
there  is  a  meeting  of  a  committee  upon  looking  steadfastly  at  his  <dd  oompsnion. 
which  I  have  been  appointed  that  I  ought  He  took  off  his  glasses,  and  smiled  to  himsdf 
not  to  miss.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  as  he  polished  them.  He  was  thinking  to 
you,  Mr.  Finch,  will  you  kindly  give  me  himself  how  strong  a  pair  he  needed  with 
your  address?  *^  and  Mr.  Merrill  taking  out  which  to  recognijEe  Abraham  Bice*  Ce^ 
his  note  book,  pushed  up  his  glasses  and  tainly  the  boy  had  been  transformed  by  d^ 
made  a  memorandum  in  small  round  letters  Uf e.  His  reflections  were  following  one 
with  the  point  of  a  very  sharp  penciL  He  another  throu^  his  leisurely  mind  whea 
look  down  also  Mr.  Bice's  number.  ^I  Mr.  Bice  looked  up  again  wid  ^idu^sred 
hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  with  perfect  distinctness, 
again.  I  always  hope  and  expect  to  see  <'  Go  away."  Mr.  Merrill  smilsd  again, 
again  those  with  whom  I  have  been  thrown,  and  then  laughed  outri^t. 
apparently  by  accident.  It  is  part  of  my  *<  Whom  do  you  take  me  for,  Abraham} " 
belief  that  friendships  and  acquaintances  he  asked,  stepping  forward.  ''Domygia^ 
partake  of  the  nature  of  immortality.  I  disguise  me  ?  I  confess  I  have  beoi  trying 
would  not  speak  the  word  lightly.  You  Te-  to  make  you  out  through  them.  Bat  evea 
member  the  Latin  saying,  nt%t2  humani  a  me  your  voice  has  grown  older."  Mr.  Merrilft 
cUenwn  puto ;  I  regard  nothing  as  apart  from  own  voice  was  singularly  musical  whik 
my  life  when  it  is  a  part  of  humanity,  and  moderate.  It  had  regular  cadences.  **  Not 
I  think  the  future  will  never  see  the  end  of  know  me  yet  ?  I  am  Johimy  MerriH." 
human  beginnings.  I  find  I  preach  even  At  this  Mr.  Bice  dosed  his  book  and  com- 
away  from  my  parish,  Mr.  Finch.  You  will  ing  from  behind  the  railing  held  out  a  hand 
forgive  a  garrulous  old  man."  to  his  old  friend.    It  was  a  wrinkled  hand, 

**  What  an  unsophisticated  old  country-  leathery  and  seamed.     Two  4haix8  stood 

man  I "  said  Mr.  Finch  to  himself  as  he  there  and  Mr.  Bice  motioned  hislEriend  into 

turned  back.  one. 

'*  I  fear  I  did  not  shoot  my  arrow  sulB-  '<  Wlien  did  you  come  to  town  ?  "  he  aaked. 

ciently  at  a  mark,"  said  Mr.  Merrill  to  him-  Mr.  Merrill  laughed  an  amused  laugh. 

self,  as  he  kept  on  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  '*  €k)me,  I  like  that,  Abraham.    I  see  yoa 

Mr.  Merrill  found  opportunity  the  next  are  as  cool  and  self -possessed  as  ever.    I  be- 

day  to  make  his  intended  call  npon  Mr.  lieve  if  I  were  to  meet  you  in  Madagascar 

Bice.    As  he  toiled  up  the  narrow  staircase  you  'd  just  ask  me  how  I  left  them  all  at 

which  led  to  Mr.  Bice's  office,  he  encountered  home.    There  is  something  singular  "  con- 

the  unfortunate  Captain  Branders  coming  tinned  the  minister,  "in  this  power  that 

hopelessly  down.    The  captain  was  so  very  the  human  mind  has  of  adjusting  itself  as 

forlorn  looking  that  only  the  absorption  of  promptly  to  a  new  and  unexpected  contin- 

misery  which  he  showed   prevented    Mr.  gency  as  the  eye  has  to  close  itself  against 

Merrill  from  speaking  to  him,  as  a  physician  a  sudden  thrust  of  a  twig.    Now  you  see  me 

might  have  stopped  upon  seeing  a  fainting  after  fifty  years  or  more  have  elapsed  sinee 

stranger.    "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bit-  we  last  met,  but  to  you  I  am  an  incident  of 
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jMterday."  He  might  lunre  added  troth-  God,'  not  to  one  who  Is  an  abedate  and  f aiv 
fully,  only  ik  did  not  occur  to  him  that  hia  off  perfection,  bat  to  one  who  flowers  out 
owA  habit  of  generalizing  and  seeking  for  perpetually  in  newfonns  of  creative  beauty, 
spiritual  laws  was  not  interrupted  by  the  God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
most  untoward  droumstanoes.  Mr.  Bice  ever  in  the  immutable  properties  of  truth 
listened  without  rei^y^  his  chair  tipped  back  and  righteousness,  but  he  is  new  every 
slightly  against  the  walL  Mr.  Merrill  looked  moment  in  the  manifestation  of  himself 
shout  him  curiously.  *'  You  have  certainly  through  humanity.  Those  unchanging  lin- 
diBoovered  an  elemental  condition  of  lifci  ean^nts  are  what  he  stamps  on  the  human 
Abraham.  The  map  though  is  a  little  su-  face ;  the  perpetual  change  is  there  also, 
peiftnoos,  but  it  is  symbolical  I  should  say.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  say  this  is  senti* 
Is  it  the  world  you  axe  conquering  ?  You  ment  and  not  theology.  When  we  get  on 
know  in  those  old  days  when  I  used  to  the  fatherhood  of  God,  however,  theology 
dream  about  you,  I  was  divided  in  my  mind  has  to  acknowledge  that  sentiment,  the  as- 
between  your  being  a  great  scholar  and  a  sertion  of  the  human  instinct,  is  formulat- 
great  artist,  but  I  fancy  you  have  merged  ing  a  doctrine  which  theology  must  explain 
all  those  powers  in  that  of  a  financial  magifr*  and  not  pretend  to  have  discovered.  The 
trate.  I  have  known  about  you  all  along  you  Son  of  man  discovered  that  to  us,  not  the 
may  be  sure.  We  an  very  proud  of  you  high  priest  or  the  scribe."  Mr.  Bice  had 
and  your  success.  And  nowte)!  me  some*  pven  no  sign  of  animation  during  this  mono- 
thing  that  don't  get  reported.  First  I  want  logue.  He  sat  immovable  in  his  chair, 
to  hear  about  your  little  boy,  Jane's  little  **  It  is  wonderful "  resumed  Mr.  Merrill, 
boy.  He  thrives  ? "  Mr.  Bice  nodded.  ''  how  much  a  child  and  e^)ecially  a  son 
**  What  a  wonderful  fellow  you  are  to  teaches  us  of  the  central  fact  of  allthedogy. 
faring  him  up  as  you  do.  But  I  am  not  sur-  I  have  not  been  so  blessed  as  to  have  a 
prised.  It  is  the  best  of  medicine  for  the  child.  It  would  have  been  better  for  me 
dissase  of  loneliness,"  and  he  laid  his  hand,  than  a  library.  I  am  forced,  you  see,  to 
as  he  said  this,  on  Mr.  Bice's  knee.  Mr.  read  borrowed  books,"  and  he  smiled  at 
fiioe  made  no  response.  **  Let  me  see  the  his  friend.  "  But  it  is  a  chief  tenet  of  my 
ddld."  Jfr.Bioe  got  up  from  his  chair  and  faith  that  God  reveals  himself  to  us  veiy^ 
led  the  wsy  into  his  chamber.  In  the  cradle  distinctly  through  whatever  absorbing  pur- 
lay  ihe  little  Abraham,  one  dimpled  hand  suitor  controlling  passion  he  makes  us  to 
under  his  cheek.  He  was  asleep,  but  he  live  in.  The  religious  life  is,  I  frankly  con* 
•looked  tired.  Mr.  Merrill  looked  long  and  less,  a  gift  to  me  as  the  business  life  is  to  you. 
lovingly  at  him.  ^  I  think,"  said  he,  as  Through  each  we  can  apprehend  the  giver, 
thsy  left  the  room,  <<that  he  has  some  of  We  used  to  speak  freely,  in  our  young  days, 
Jane's  face.  His  mouth  especially  is  like  upon  religious  themes,  Abraham.  I  have 
bsn.  It  is  wonderful  how  life  is  repeated,  much  curiosity  to  know  what  new  discover- 
I  never  know  which  surprises  me  most,  the  ies  you  have  made  through  your  half  oen- 
likeneqses  or  the  unlikenesses  of  people.  I  tury  of  untiring  devotion  to  business.  It  is 
have  tried  to  carry  the  thought  into  higher  very  plain  that  you  have  got  down  to  first 
spheres.  We  are  created  in  Ihe  image  of  'principles,"  and  the  clergyman  again  looked 
God,  and  perfect  contentment  is  affirmed  of  about  the  9eom  and  smiled.  He  waited  an 
awaking  into  his  likeness;  but  in  the  di-  answer,  for  though  he  was  garrulous  he  was 
▼ersity  of  human  intelligence  we  see  the  not  selfish  and  he  had  come  for  the  specific 
unlikeness.  Where  can  he  have  got -that  purpose  of  learning  something  from  the  man 
eye?  we  asksometimesof  achjld^andsearch  beside  him.  Mr.  Bice  looked  steadily  at 
vainly  for  it  among  his  relatives  or  ances^  him  from  beneath  his  half-closed  eyelids,  a 
tors.  Was  it  a  special  gift  to  him  to  be  look  which  like  his  whispered  voice  was 
transmitted  for  a  ^  while  to  his  descendants  singularly  adapted  to  guard  his  sedusion. 
and  then  lost?  I  like  best  to  refer  all  our  Mr.  Merrill  received  the  look  with  smiling 
hnmancfaanns  of  character  to  a  righteous  composure.   Mr.  Bice  rose  slowly  and  walked 
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across  the  room  to  where  the  dingy  map  of  to  Dr.  Manton'a  patients.    The  doctor's  gig 

the  world  hong.     He  lifted  it  from  the  stood  before  the  pharmacy,  and  the  doctor 

w&ll  and  looked  behind  it.    He  stood  be*  was  behind  the  counteri  waiting  to  see  Hbs. 

fore  it  a  moment  and  came  back  to  his  Holmes. 

place.    He  did  not  at  once  sit  but  stood  **  You  need  n't  hurry,  Mrs.  Holmes,"  ha 

looking  at  the  clergyman.    His  eyes  trav^  called  out  as  he  heard  thai  good  lady  rash- 

eledoyer  him  slowly,  and  then  seating  him*  ing  about  upstairs. 

self  and  again  tipping  his  chair  a  little  '<No,"   said    the    apothecary   to    him; 

against  the  wail,  he  said  in  his  whisper :  ^<  there 's  time  enough  now,    I  'm  not  giTen 

**  There 's  nothing  there."  to  interfering  with  my  neighbors  or  judging 

"You  mean  youVe  found  out  there's  them,  and  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  medical 

nothing  and  nobody  behind  or  abore  the  man — ah  1  here  is  Mrs.  Hohnes." 

world?  "  asked  Mr. Merrill,  the  smile  dying  <<  Well,  what  is  it,  doctor?  I  was  deaning 

out  of  his  face.     Mr.  Bice  made  no  reply,  house  and  in  no  state  to  see  you." 

but  kept  his  place.    Something  like  a  smile  *<  I  told  Mr.  Bice  that  I  would  ask  yon  to 

covered  his  lips  as  he  watched  his  oompan-  go  round  to  his  place.    His  little  boy  died 

ion.  this  morning." 

**  Then  the  earth  is  nothing  but  a  grave-  "  O,  poor  little  soul." 

yard  "  said  Mr.  Merrill,  slowly,  <<and  all  "  Yes,  old  Bice's  soul  is  a  poor  little  one," 

that  we  are  and  do  ends  with  it.    But  it  said  the  doctor,  grimly, 

did  not  begin  with  it    If  there  were  no  **  Does  n't  he  care  ?  " 

God,  we  should  not  ask  for  one.    But  I  "  Well  he  exereises  great  aelf-control  if  he 

can't  discuss  it,  Abraham.    I  never  could,  does  care,  but  I  don't  pretend  to  unde^ 

I  don't  believe  the  truth  comes  out  that  way.  stand  that  man.     That  little  fellow  was 

Jesus  Christ  never  argued.    He  declared  taken  sick  apparently  yesterday  afternoon, 

truth,  and  we  do  not  receive  truth  by  fight-  and  he  never  sent  for  me  till  this  morning 

ing  against  it.    Goodrbye."    There  was  an  when  it  was  too  late.    The  baby  died  before 

abruptness  in  the  old  man's  leave-taking,  I  got  there." 

but  in  truth  he  had  received  a  severe  shock.  "  What  do  you  call  it,  doctor  ?  " 

The  ardent  Abraham  Bice  of  his  boyhood  "  I  don't  call  it  anything  but  death  just 

had  never  given  place  in  his  mind,  and  he  now.    You  11  go  over  to  Jones's  wharf,  will 

had  made  a  bridge  of  his  own  speculations  you  ?  " 

over  which  he  had  led  the  boy.  A  hard  "Certainly.  I'll  go  right  away,"  and 
fact,  therefore,  struck  upon  his  eye  before  Mrs.  Holmes  made  all  haste  to  do  what  re- 
he  could  instinctively  close  it,  and  he  was  mained  to  be  done.  She  oama  back  in  a 
seized  with  a  sudden  faintness.  He  wanted  couple  of  hours  and  found  her  husband  in 
to  get  into  the  open  air.  Mr.  Bice  watched  the  back  office.  "  Amariah,"  ahe  exploded, 
him  out  of  the  office  and  returned  to  his  aa  ahe  came  in,  "  I  thought  I  knew  Abra- 
ledger  with  a  chuckle.  At  that  moment  hia  ham  Bice  pretty  well,  but  he  can  go  a  at^ 
little  boy  woke  and  he  went  to  Imn.  beyond  me." 

"  Well,  what  now  ?  " 

U.  «<  He  'a  just  going  right  on  with  his  busi- 

Mr.  Holmes's  pharmacy  was  in  the  first  ness  the  same  as  ever,  and  that  littie  inno- 

story  of  his  dwelling,  and  it  was  not  neces-  cent  lying  so  pale  and  quiet  in  the  back 

sary  to  enter  the  shop  in  order  to  get  access  room,  and  he 's  going  to  have  him  buried  to- 

to  the  house;  but  Dr.  Marston  usually  found  morrow  after  dusk  along  with  Jane.    He 

hia  way  in  through  the  shop.    There  was  a  is  n't  going  to  have  any  funeral  of  any  sort, 

professional  free-masonry  between  him  and  and  far  as  I  can  make  out  he 's  going  to  do 

Mr.  Holmes  which  seemed  to  make  it  proper  ever3rthing  himself  with  Brigga  the  aexton. 

that  he  ahould  recognize  the  apothecary.  He  haa  n't  any  more  feeling  tiian — ^than  thai 

when  his  buaineaa  waa  chiefly  with    the  bottle  of  eaaenoe.    I  thought  he  was  hard 

apothecary'a  wife,  who  often  acted  aa  nurse  «iough  when  Jane  died,  but  thia  goea  be- 
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yond  it.     He  wanted  me  to  say  beforehand  self  Was  scrapalooily  neat  and  tidy,  and 
just  how  much  everything  woidd  eort."  he  carried  his  method  and  order  into  all 
"And  you  told  him  ?  "  the  details  of  his  life.    There  was  some> 
"  No,  I  was  that  angry  that  I  oonld  hardly  thing  in  the  oironmstanoes  of  the  evening 
speak,  and  when  I  saw  the  dear  little  feUow  whidi  made   him  now  take  a  survey  as 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  sting  the  old  it  were  of  his  premises  and  paraphernalia, 
miser  if  I  oould,  and  I  told  him  I  should  His  wife  had  died,  his  child  had  died,  and 
not  charge  anything ;  that  I  never  did  take  he  was  now  entirely  alone  again  and  the 
a  cent  from  the  poor."  master  of  his  time  and  affairs.    It  was  a 
*< And  what  did  he  say  then  ?  "  sort  of  fresh  start  in  life  and  he  was  dia- 
**  He  did  n't  say  anytiiing  but  *  very  well,'  posed  to  scrutinize  all  that  belonged  to  his 
and  let  me  go  on.    I  hope  I  made  an  im-  daily  life  with  reference  to  putting  it  in 
{Hression  on  him."  perfect  order.     He  took  his  broom  and 
"  I  doubt  it."  swept  again,  though  it  was  hard  to  find 
The  funeral  of  little  Abraham  was  oe>  any  gathering  of  dust  or  dirt.    He  moved 
tainly  not  ostentatious.    Briggs  the  under-  his  kitehen  utensils  a  little,  to  make  them 
taker  and  Mr.  Bice  were  the  only  attend-  more  exactly  in  a  row,  and  scanned  them 
ants.    Briggs,  unwillingly,  with  a  sense  of  to  see  if  he  oould  do  with  less.    He  found 
perBonal   injury,  came  with    a  hand-cart  that  there  were  a  few  things  which  had 
after  dusk  and  the  two  went  together  to  the  collected  in  consequence  of  his  child's  needs, 
old  burial  ground.    There,  with  no  unnec-  and  these  he  put  in  a  comer  to  be  sold. 
esBSiy  words,  the  little  baby  was  laid  in  his  He  cleaned  out  his  desk  and  burned  some 
xnother's  grave,  the  earth  was  filled  in,  Mr.  scraps  of  paper,  covered  with  figures,  which 
Bice  paid   the  expense  on  the  spot  and  were  no  longer   needed.      The  old  man 
walked  back  to  his  solitary  rooms.    He  let  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  keep  his 
himself  in,  lighted  his  lamp  and  cooked  his  accounts  and  records  without  the  acoumu- 
snpper.     While  it  was  preparing  he  went  lation  of  a  great  many  books  and  papers, 
into  his  chamber  and  arranged  it  anew  with  One  of  his  books  now  was  so  nearly  out  of 
reference  to  his  sole  occupancy.    The  cra^e  use  that  he  hesitated  whether  it  would  not  be 
and  its  clothing  were  wrapped  and  placed  well  to  copy  out  a  few  remaining  memoranda 
in  a  comer  roady  to  be  sent  on  the  morrow  of  value  and  so  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the 
to  auction,  and  it  required  very  little  labor  book  for  old  paper;  but  his  habit  of  pru- 
to  dispose  of  the  few  things  which  were  no  dence  forbade  this  unnecessary  work  and 
longer  needed.    The  glass  bottle  which  the  waste  of  time  and  material.    He  went  to 
child  had  used  he  had   offered   to  Mrs.  his  safe  and  rearranged  it  more  compactly. 
Holmes  in  payment  for  her  services.  He  busied  himself  in  this  way  for  two  hours, 
'^I'U  take  the  bottle,  Mr.  Bice,"  she  said  and  at  last  when  he  could  think  of  nothing 
scornfully.    **  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  you  else  to  do,  he  walked  about  the  room  for  a 
coming  into  my  husband's  office  and  trying  final  survey  of  his  little  kingdom.     This 
to  sell  it  to  him."  was  his  relaxation.    To  perfect  the  arrange- 
<< Here's  some  arrowroot  that  has  not  mente  of   his  esteblishment  was  his  sole 
been  used,  Mrs.  Holmes.    You  might  take  diTersion.    In  his  walk  he  came  again  into 
that  too.    That  and  the  bottle  will  perhaps  his  bedroom  and  saw  the  useless  cradle  in 
pay  for  your  services.    I  didn't  ask  you  to  the  comer,  wrapped  and  tied.    He  was  re- 
do what  you  have  done  for  nothing,  though  minded  of  the  cessation  of  some  of  his 
you  offered  to."  duties.    He  would  no  longer  have  to  attend 
Mr.  Bice's  frugal  supper  was  soon  dis-  to  the  child.    He  had  increased  his  avail- 
patched,  the  remains  carefully  put  away  able  time.    There  was  in  this  an  addition 
and  the  kitehen  set  in  order.    The  exquis-  to  his  stock.    He  had  diminished  the  ex- 
ite  neatness  and  trimness  of   everything  pense  of  his  establishment  and  increased 
about  Bice's  place  always  strack  people  ito  resources.    He  stood  thus  looking  at  the 
ipfaen  they  came  in.    The  old  man  him-  cradle,  and  the  suggestion  of  this  change 
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in  his  aifain  nude  him  restiesB  ta  qm  tiie  no  provision  in  it  for  the  dtsth  of  hii  mb 

leisure  which  had  suddenly  accmed.     He  at  alL    Simple  as  it  mi^  seeniy  the  oontia- 

went  back  to  his  office  and  opened  his  desk,  gency  of  his  son's  deslli  had  hardly  oo- 

There  was  always  plenty  of  woik  there  corred  to  him.    In  the  order  of  nataiehe, 

if  he  chose  to  do  it^  but  he  had  for  some  had  assumed  his  own  deaUi  and  his  ma% 

time  peroeiTed  the   necessity  of   sparing  snrrivaL    What  now  was  to  be  dons?  It 

himself  all  exciting  oaknlations  at  ni^t,  cannot  be  said  that  any  stimulus  to  aoeok^ 

if  he  would  gain  the  essential  sleep,  and  he  nlatioa  had  been  removed  by  his  child'a 

had  accordingly  made  a  rule  which  he  obeyed  death.    He  had  never  consciously  worked 

unflinchingly  of  doing  only  light  and  me-  for  him  and  had  never  speculated  on  the  use 

chanicsl  work  in  the  evening.    He  opened  whioh  his  child  would  finally  make  of  his 

his  safe  again  and  stood  before  it^  letting  money.    He  had  simply  made  provision  to 

his  eye  rove  oyer  the  neat  divisicms  and  keep  his  accumulation  together  and  had 

orderly  padEages.     There  was  a   drawer  bestowed  it  upon  the  only  one  who  could  be 

which  in  the  use  of  the  previous  owner  said  in  any  sense  to  r^iresent  him  and  ton- 

of  the  safe  had  been  labelled  famUy  papers,  tinue  a  sncoeasion.   It  was  the  natorsl  isne 

The  metallic  lettering  was  obscure,  but  the  of   his  fortune^  and  now   there  wm  as 

light  happening  to  slant  upon  it,  one  of  tiie  natural  issue.    He  out  the  psper  into  mil 

characters  gave  forth  a  dull  gleaming  which  shreds,  burning  the  one  whidi  held  his 

caught  Mr.  Bice's  eye.    He  had  f(»gotten  name  and  placed  the  fragments  in  a  h^ 

Uie  lettering,  but  now  made  it  out,  and  winch  contained  tiie  paper  scraps  that  ao- 

opened  the  drawer.     He  did  not  at  the  cumulated  in  the  <^ke.     The  act  was  a 

moment    remember    the   contents.      The  simple  one  but  it  threw  him  back  as  it  wen. 

drawer  stuck  a  little,  and  then,  upon  a  He  had  been  riding  steadily  forward  hot 

harder  poll,  came  out.     A  single   psper  now  had  come  against  an  obstmetkm.  A 

only  was  in  it,  and  Mr.  Bice  drew  it  forth,  certain  blankness  spread  before  him.   Be 

It  was  his  will  made  after  the  death  of  his  closed  his  safe  and  hearing  Ite  clock  striks 

wife,  and  he  had  not  opened  the  drawer  ten  from  the  tower  of  the  old  church  msr 

since  he  had  placed  it  there.    He  took  it  to  h^,  he  obeyed  one  of  his  own  nunor  Iswe 

the  table  to  read.    It  was  short  and  pointed,  and  betook  himself  to  bed.    There  was  a 

drawn   up  by  himself,  and  entirely  free  moment  of  satisfaotion  as  be  compoeed  hiia- 

trom  any  ambiguity.    All  of  his  property  self  for  sleep;   next  to   hia  money  Biee 

was  left  to  his  son,  and  he  had  named  three  loved  sle^.    He  never  dreamed,  and  the  p«^ 

merchants  in  the  city  of  conspicuous  in-  feet  oblivion  which  succeeded  the  busy  day 

tegrity  as  administrators.    They  were  men  was  to  him  an  immense  pleasure  in  ion- 

with  whom  he  had  few  dealings,  and  they  taste.    Tonight  sleep  seemed  a  singnterbf 

were  entirely  ignorant  of  Mr.  Bice's  in-  luxurious  thing.    The  old  man  felt  for  a 

tention8,but  in  his  long  and  reticent  life  he  moment  the  approach  of  unconsoioaaneH, 

had  become  singularly  familiar  with  the  knew  the  deliciousness  of  it  and  then  knew 

transactions  and  reputations  of  all  the  lead-  nothing  more  till  he  waked  the  next  mois- 

ing  men  of  the  city.    If  his  mental  record  ing. 

had  been  written  out,  it  would  have  been       As  he  recovered  his  oonscionsneas  at  dawn 

a  merciless  but  fatally  accurate  judgment  he  was  aware  of  something  disagreeable, 

of  the  business  men  of  the  city.    In  this  but  was  confused  in  his.  mind  as  to  whatit 

will  he  had  written  down  so  much  of  his  was.    He  lay  still  for  a  few  moments,  ool- 

judgment  when,  naming  these  three  men  he  looting  his  thoughts,  and  his  eye  fell  ou  the 

had  added,  ^  the  three  honest  men  of .**  vacant  cradle  in  the  comer.    From  that  his 

He  read  the  will  over  slowly  and  sat  hold-  mind  traveled  to  the  last  act  of  the  evening 

ingit  in  his  hand.    It  was  no  longer  possi-  before,  the  destruction  of  his  will,  and  he 

ble  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  wilL    He  knew  that  the  disi^;reeable  oonsoioasaess 

had  made  no  provision  in  it  for  Hie  pre-  was  connected  with  that.    Hefritnoapaoial 

decease  of  his  son.    He  had  indeed  made  JnelinatSon  t»  lisa;  nothing  seemed  te  call 
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Um  up  impMstirdy  and  he  lay  in  his  bad.  doo,"  laid  Mr.  Bioe,  who  had  baMi  toniiig 

Ha  a?aa  oompoaed  himaall  lor  tleap^  bat  it  of«r.    <«  Then  'a  too  much.'' 
tiiatwoald  not  ooBie»  and  ha  gave  up  the       '^  Don't  count  straight  1  Let  ma  Bee,**  and 

attempt    He  roused  himself  fmallyy  and  ha  stepped  deferentially  behind  the  demand 

fgMag  np^  dressed,  and  prepared  hia  break-  laid  the  bills  ont  piece  by  piece.    "  Why,  it. 

fast    He  went  meehanically  abont  hia  offioa,  ■earns  to  be  all  right" 
but  with    a  certain    irraaolateoess,  aa  if       <<TaB,  so  it  is.    I  made  it  out   rather 

hardlyknowingwhatheshoalddonazt  He  more  when  I  ommted.    Yon  got  a  good 

ssldown  at  length  in  his  bedroom^  waiting  price,  Graydon.    It's  more  than  I  expected, 

for  the  man  to  come  to  carry  away  what  he  more  than  I  expected,  a  good  deal  more." 

had  designed  for  the  anotion.    He  grow  im-  The  man  listened  with  a  stare.    Then,  drop- 

pstient    It  seemed  aa  if  he  never  would  pinghis  eyes,  he  fingered  hishat  and  began 

oome.    Then  the  num*  came  and  obeyed  his  mumbling : 

instructions.  Mr.  Bice  returned  to  the  **  The  commission  's  regnlar,  Mr.  Bice.  I 
room  and  was  chilled  by  a  sudden  emptiness  allow  I  don't  erer  ask  any  more,  but  there 's^ 
in  it  For  the  first  time  he  noticed  how  been  a  good  deal  of  extra  bother  about  this- 
bare  it  was,  and  a  faint  terror  crept  over  job.  It  is  a  good  price,  I  allow.  I  worked 
bim.  He  did  not  want  to  stay  there,  and  it  up,  and  I  'ye  got  my  commission,  bnt^— I 
tame  out,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  As  was  just  saying  to  myself  as  I  came  along 
be  came  ont  he  observed  the  marks  of  the  that — ^that  ten  dollars  more  wonld  make  a 
man's  boots  abont  the  room.  >  It  was  raining  good  deal  of  difference  to  me, — ^but  I  believe 
sad  he  had  brought  in  mud  which  remained  in  being  paid  an  honest  price  for  an  honest 
en  the  floor.  The  tracks  led  ont  to  the  onter  day's  work,  and  I  don't  ask  more  than  my 
door,  and  he  looked  at  them  cnriou^  and  commission." 
eanght  himself  measuring  with  his.  eye  the  ^  Here 's  ten  dollars  more." 
distance  between  the  prints.  He  went  to  Graydon  almost  snatched  the  biU. 
bis  desk  and  began  famUing  over  the  papers  "Mr.  Bice,  yon 're  a  generous  mam.. 
tfasre,  when  steps  were  heard  on  the  stair-  You're  a  just  man,  that's  better.  Be  just 
ease,  and  he  waited  to  see  who  was  coming,  before  yon  're  generons^that  's  my  motio, 
It  proved  to  be  an  agent  who  had  been  in-  but,  by  Jove,  I  like  to  see  a  man  that  can 
itroeted  to  sell  Branders's  smack  and  now  be  just  and  generous  too.  Good  morning, 
SMue  to  bring  the  price.  He  was  a  heavy-  Mr.  Bice.  Send  for  me  when  yon  want 
jawed  fellow,  who  stood,  nevertheless,  a  me."  He  clattered  down  the  stairs, 
good  deal  in  awe  of  Mr.  Bice.  He  stood  *<  Great  Jupiter,  Tom,"  he  said  to  a  com* 
now,  sending  his  feet  on  the  door-mat  and  panion  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  on 
b!Mring.  When  he  came  in  he  sat  down  in  the  w^arf  below,  **  Milleninm  's  come.  Old 
achair  near  the  door,  waiting  to  be  caUed.  Bice  gave  me  ten  dollars  extra.  I  cleared 
**  Well,  Graydon."  ont  before  he  came  to  his  senses  and  took  it 
^  I  've  sold  the  smack,  Mr.  Bice.  Bran-  back.  I  'd  just  like  to  know  what 's  got  into 
darswas  there.  What  a  great  baby  he  is.  him.  He  said  there  was  more  than  he  ex- 
He  blabbered  over  the  smack,  actually  pected.  He  never  said  that  before.  Hooked 
bawled  like  an  idiot  Here's  the  account,  at  him  a  moment,  and  then,  thinks  I  to  my- 
lir.  I  think  yon  '11  find  it  correct,  and  sel^  if  Bice  is  giving  way  I  'm  the  first  man 
bere's  the  money,"  and  he  drew  ont  a  to  get  advantage  of  it.  I  wish  I'd  laid  out 
greasy  pocket*book.  "Who  d'ye  think  for  twenty-five  instead  of  ten.  I  believe  I'd 
bought  it?  Why,  Mr.  Tileston.  I  don't  have  got  it  I  believe  I'd  have  got  fifty." 
think  he  came  to  buy  it,  but  he  heard  the  "Mr,  Bice  was  at  that  moment  standing 
row  and  stopped.  It  looked  as  if  Branders  by  his  window,  looking  at  Graydon  and  his 
was  coming  tiie  soft  over  him  when  I  left"  companion.  They  seemed  to  fascinate  him. 
Mr.  TSleston  was  one  of  the  three  honest  He  watched  them  the  length  of  the  wharf' 
man.  and  saw  them  finally  turn  the  comer  when 
^  Ihe  money  dont  connt  straight^  Gray-  they  disappeared  from  his  sight    He  eame 
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back  to  hiB  daBk  where  the  monej  and  ae-  were  laid  out  between  the  continentB;  iiie 
count  lay  nngathered  up.    He  oounted  the  margin  was  filled  with  .statifitical  infonsa. 
money  again,  and  the  postman 'found  him  tion  respecting  the  population  and  wealih 
still  looking  at  it  when  he  brought  him  his  of  cities,  the  piodnots  of  the  great  indus* 
morning  mail.     By  a  somewhat  singular  tries  and  the  tonnage  of  difEerent  countries, 
fortune,  eyeiy  one  of  his  letters  this  mom-  It  was   qoite  the  oldest  thing  which  he 
ing  brought  him  a  large  remittance,  and  the  owned.    Years  ago,  as  far  back  as  he  could 
letters  accompanying  the  money  were  either  remember,  it  had  hung  in  his  father's  hoiue 
bills,  requiring  receipt,  or  the  Iwiefest  poa-  and  was  the  only  thing  belonging  to  his 
sible  statement.    No  one  wasted  any  words,  father  which  he  had  presenred*    Be  had 
but  every  one  paid  his  dues.    He  tore  open  stood  before  it  when  a  child  and  had  imag- 
the  enyelopes  according  to  habit,  to  make  ined  the  ships  sailing.     It  had  awakanoi 
sure  that  no  paper  or  iudosure  had  been  his  boyish  curiosity  and  many  a  somhadhe 
oyerlooked,  and  put  the  fragments  into  his  figured  out  of  the  statistics  on  the  margiiL 
waste  bag.    He  laid  the  checks  and  bills  How  long  ago  he  had  begun  his  life  and 
smoothly  in  a  pile  with  firanders's  money,  how  impossible  it  seemed  to  remember  the 
and  counted  the  amount.    Fifty  thousand  time  when  he  had  not  had  the  map.    He  xa* 
dollars  lay  on  his  desk.    The  sum  in  itself  claUed  the  voyages  he  had  taken  in  fan^, 
was  not  large  to  Mr.  Bice,  but  it  was  large  the  wealth  he  had  imagined  himself  storing ; 
under  the  circumstances.    The  separate  ao-  the  dreams  of  his  youth  had  been  outran, 
counts  were  none  of  them  expected  by  him  He  was  far  richer  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
and  it  was  a  unique  mail  delivery  which  of  being,  and  yet  for  the  first  time  his  wealth 
brought  him  only  money.    Indeed,  but  little  had  palled  upon  him.     He  looked  about 
of  his  money  ever  came  through  the  maU.  him  in  alann.    What  had  happened?   He 
He  went  personally  for  it  and  had  it  paid  had  given  away  money  carelessly  and  hid 
over  into  his  own  hands.    He  had  completed  felt  a  momentaxy  disgust,  like  that  whiok 
the   count   and  was  standing  before  the  oomes  to  a  gourmand  before  whom  a  fresh 
money  when  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  table  might  be  set  after  he  had  just  had  a 
the  small  girls  who  combine  beggary  with  a  full  dinner.    He  Went  back  to  his  safe  and 
nominal  show  of  business  came  sidling  into  counted  the  money  which  had  come  in  just 
the  office  with  a  whining  voice,  offering  now;    he  began  to  calculate  the  interest 
matches  for  sale  and  mixing  with  the  offer  upon  it  but  ended  with  pushing  it  away  from 
a  doleful  account  of  her  poverty.    She  was  him.     He  walked  about  his  rooms.    He 
a  stranger  on  the  wharf,  who  had  strayed  forgot  himself  for  a  moment  and  started 
over  from  the  city,  or  she  never  would  have  when  he  thought  he  heard  the  cry  of  his 
shown  herself  in   Mr.    Bice's   office.    He  boy.    No,  his  boy  was  gone ;  his  wife  was 
looked  at  her  irresolutely.  gone;  eveiything  was  gone  but  his  mone^; 
*<  What 's  your  name  ? ''  he  whispered.  he  even  was  not  annoyed  by  the  untidiness 
'<Jane."  ol  his  rooms.    He  went  to  the  window. 
**  Go  away.     Here,  take  this,"  and  he  Everything  without  looked  the  same ;  men 
hastily  took  a  coin  from  the  pile  before  him.  busy  on  the  wharf,  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
She  took  it,  dropped  a  shame-faced  curtsy,  harbor,  carts  rumbling  in  the  street.    His 
and  left  the  office.    Mr.  Bice  followed  her,  ears  were  quick,  his  sight  strong ;  he  smelkd 
shut  the  door  and  locked  it.    He  went  back  the  strong  salty  breeze.    Mr.  Bice  laughed 
to  his  desk,  crowded  the  money  into  the  aloud.    '*  I  Ve  got  my  senses,"  he  said  in 
safe  and  locked  that    He  sat  down  and  his  peculiar  whisper,  as  if  he  must  speak  to 
stared   before   him.     He   stared  without  somebody.    His  office  meanwhile  was  sin- 
looking,  but  after  a  while  he  began  to  no-  gularly  stilL    No  one  seemed  to  have  any 
tice  what  was  before  him.    It  was  the  map  farther   business  with  him.     He  wished 
of  the  world  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  some  one  would  come  in.    It  was  disagree* 
being  the  sole  ornament  in  the  office.   There  able  sitting  there,  standing,  walking.    Fi- 
were  vessels  sailing  over  its  waters ;  courses  nally  he  went  doggedly  to  his  desk  and 
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Answered  hia  momioig  mail.    He  took  the  ^  Brandeis's  smack,"  called  out  an  uih 

istten  to  mail  them,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  known  voice. 

locked  the  door  behind  him.    He  was  eager  '<  D17  up  there.    Come,  come,  gentlemen, 

to  get  away  from  his  office,  and  yet  when  on  we  're  losing  time.    Six  cents  for  the  soul ; 

the  wharf  he  shrank  away  from  men.    He  going  at  six  cente — ^gone,  and  Bice  has  lost 

took  a  little  detour  amongst  somewhat  un-  his  chance.    Pass  up  the  next  book,  Bob." 

familiar  streets,  and  met  people  who  did  not  Mr.  Bice  working  his  way  out  of  the 

know  him,  except  one  man,  firiggs  the  un-  crowd  waa  not  so  far  away  at  any  time  from 

dertaker,  who  passed  him  with  a  hurried  nod.  the  voices  within  but  that  he  heard  the 

fie  had  mailed  his  letters  and  was  walking  badinage  over  him.    The  words  rung  in  his 

aimlessly  along  when  he  saw  the  red  flag  of  ears,  *<  Give  in  exchange  for  his  soul,"  "  give 

an  auctioneer  hanging  from  a  doorway,  in  exchange  for  his  sotd."    His  ears  had 

There  was  a  sale  of  household  effects  going  on  been  keen  to  hear  the  words,  and  his  under- 

XQ  an  obscure  street,  and  he  could  hear  the  standing  was  equally  sharp.    The  two  far 

auctioneer's  voice  and  see  the  crowd  within,  miliar  passages  which  have  been  sounding 

Ha  entered  the  doorway  and  edged  into  the  theif  solemn  interrogation  ever  since  Christ 

room.    The  auctioneer  caught  sight  of  him  spoke  them,  were  well  enough  known  to 

and  with  the  instinct  of  his  class  began  firing  him,  as  to  every  New  Englander  brought  up 

his  random  shot  at  the  new-comer.    He  was  on  the  Bible ;  they  were  texts  which  stood 

standing  before  a  little  old  book-case  with  a  among  the  few  unforgettable  ones,  but  up 

forbrn  collection  of  odds  and  ends  of  literar  to  this  moment,  if  he  had  ever  thought  of 

tore.  them  at  all,  he  had  thought  of  them  only 

''Handmethenext  book.  Bob,"  he  called  as  variations  of   the  same  theme.     His 

to  his  assistant,  and  then  began  to  read  the  mind  worked  busily  over  the  words,  tak- 

hack  title, ''  Newman  on  the  SouL"    *'  Here  ing  them  to  pieces.    ^  What  shall  a  man 

now,"  he  cried.    *'  Have  a  good  book.   How  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  then  there  is 

mnch  m'  offered  for  this  little  book  on  the  a  soul  to  be  recovered  which  one  has  lost, 

Soul?    Give  me  a  bid.     Six  cents?  five  and  what  can  he  give  of  the  things  he  has 

cents?    Come,igbe  lively.    One  cent?    Gen-  to  get  that  soul  back  again?    He  has  lost  it, 

Uamen,  who  gives  one  cent  for  the  Sotd?  and  in  place  he  has  the  whole  world;  then 

worth  more  than  that  for  waste  paper  as  perhaps  by  giving  the  whole  world  in  ex- 

ererybody  knows.     The  Soul!  the  Soul!  change  he  may  get  the  soul  back  again, 

going  for  one  cent,  two  cents,  three  cents,  So  Abraham  Bice  unraveled  the  words, 

five  I  am  bid ;  going  for  five  cents.    Only  forgetting,  as  he  went  on,  his  own  personal 

iii^  cents  for  the  Soul.    Six  cents  do  I  hear  ?  interest  in  the  matter,  and  intent  only  on 

That  gentleman  who 's  just  come  in  looks  working  out  a  curious  intellectual  problem, 

as  if  he  'd  like  to  bid.    Make  way  there  for  The  solution  presented  in  this  commonplace 

him.    Six  cents,  sir?  what,  nothing?  won't  form  pleased  him.    He  felt  a  diminutive 

give  anything  for  the  Soul  ?   Lost  your  own,  triumph  and  the  thought  crossed  his  mind, 

perhaps."    Mr  Bice  turned  to  make  his  way  <*  I  'U  warrant  John  Merrill  never  thought 

ont,  while  the  crowd  tittered.  of  that."    The  thought  brought  others  in 

**  That 's  the  richest  man  in  town,"  spoke  its  train,  thoughts  of  the  boyish  days  when 

up  a  man  in  the  comer,  who  fell  to  cough-  he  had  wordy  combats  with  John  Merrill, 

ing  at  once.    The  auctioneer  heard  him.  thoughts  also  of  the  old  clergyman  who  had 

**  Not  old  Bice !  why,  so  it  was.    And  he  oome  back  with  John  MerrUl's  voice  and 

voold  n't  buy  the  Soul.  smile,  and  by  this  circuitous  method  Mr. 

"  Perhaps  he  'd   swap  something,"  sug-  Bice  came  back  to  his  own  door,  for  as  he 

gested  Mr.  Finch.  reached  Jones's  wharf  and  climbed  the  inm 

**  No  you  don't,  Mr.  Finch,"  said  the  ano-  staircase  and  opened  the  obstinate  door,  a 

tioner  who  was  now  in  the  best  of  humors ;  still  small  voice  said  to  him, 

''what'Ua  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  Th<m  carl  the  man* 

aonl,eh.?"  ♦»♦♦♦•♦ 
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When  the  wayward  son  in  the  parable  he  would  call  out  my  affection,  because-^'' 

came  to  himself,  having  strayed  away  and  he  hesitated  for  a  reason,  then  said  it— ^be- 

lost  his  real  beariDgs,  his  first  thought  was  cause  he  would  love  me ;  he  would  stretch 

of  going  back  to  his  father,  since  the  begin-  out  his  hands  to  me.    I  remember  how  be 

ning  of  his  error  had  been  in  going  from  his  used  to  do  it,  and  I  had  not  time  to  play 

father.    With  Mr.  Bice,  the  discovery  that  with  him.    But  I'd  play  with  him  oow. 

he  had  lost  his  soul,  having  bartered  it  away  I  Ve  got  lots  of  time,  somehow."    It  iras 

for  this  world's  goods,  was  accompanied  by  with  a  vague  feeling  of  restitution  that  Mr. 

an  eager,  alarmed  purpose  to  get  it  back  Bice  expended  care  and  meney  in  setting 

again,  paying  for  it  in  the  goods  for  which  up  a  memorial  stone  over  the  grave  of  his 

he  had  sold  it    His  soul  to  him  was  re-  wife  and  child.    He  watched  the  worker  in 

solved  into  an  indefinite  number  of  desires,  marble  as  he  chiseled  it,  he  stood  by  when 

feelings,  tastes,  affections  to  the  absence  of  the  workmen  set  it  in  its  place,  and  he  gave 

which  he  had  suddenly  awaked.    The  love  instructions  to  the  much  wondering  Briggs 

of  order  and  method,  for  instance,  which  as  to  the  care  of  the  ground.    He  visited  the 

was  all  that  had  remained  for  some  time  of  old  burying-ground  and  looked  at  the  stone 

an  original  aesthetic  faculty,  had,  to  his  and  read  the  inscriptions,  but  the  more  he 

dismay,  left  him ;  the  common  affection  for  looked  the  more  dead  he  seemed  to  make 

his  kind  which  had  flickered  in  a  care  for  his  wife  and  child.    Something  in  the  cold 

his  child,  had  died  out  when  the  last  object  marble  finally  made  him  shudder,  and  he 

on  which  it  was  faintly  exercised  had  died,  caught  himself  speculating  on  the  oormptioQ 

He  began  to  remember  that  he  had  c^red  for  beneath  the  sod.    Once  he  thrust  his  foot 

one  and  another,  but  that  he  had  so  complete-  into  the  earth, — ^he  was  wondering  how  deep 

ly  subordinated  his  love  to  the  engrossing  the  ground  was  before  he  should  come  to 

object  of  his  thoughts  and  care,  as  to  leave  little  Abraham,  and  then  he  turned  awayiu 

only  the  shriveled  remembrance  of  a  past  a  dread  panic  and  would  not  again  go  near 

love,  rattling  like  dried  leaves  of  a  once  the  dead. 

vigorous  tree.  Then  the  love  of  money,  He  had  never  deposited  the  money  whidi 
upon  which  he  had  centered  all  his  energies  came  from  the  sale  of  Branders's  smack.  On 
and  to  which  he  had  given  his  life-blood,  that  first  day  he  had  thrust  it  into  a  comer 
had  stopped  all  at  once  for  a  moment;  he  of  his  safe  and  had  hated  to  draw  it  out 
had  lost  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  had  be-  He  was  torturing  himself  to  find  some  means 
come  the  creature  of  a  passing  impulse,  of  giving  away  his  money  that  would  re- 
able  only  to  satisfy  a  demand  made  upon  lieve  him  from  the  dead  weight  which  it 
him  from  the  outside.  It  was,  as  he  clearly  was,  for  all  his  riches  seemed  crowding  him 
saw,  a  case  of  spiritual  paralysis.  He  re-  down  and  he  began  to  hate  the  sight  of 
tained  the  use  of  all  the  faculties  of  body  money.  If  he  could  see  somebody  ehte  eager 
and  mind,  but  he  had  no  power  to  move  the  to  get  it  and  laying  plans  for  it,  perhaps  it 
soul.  That  invisible  part  of  his  nature  no  would  bring  back  some  of  the  old  desires, 
longer  was  under  his  control,  no  longei^uid-  He  wanted  to  hunger  again  after  money  as 
edhim.  It  had  been  exhausted.  Ithadgoiie.  he  once  did.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  he 
The  last  object  on  which  it  exercised  itself,  could  buy  the  smack  back  again  and  make 
riches,  was  still  growing  and  growing,  but  it  over  to  Branders,  there  would  be  8ome« 
it  had  been  growing  while  the  power  to  love  thing  gained.  He  should  get  rid  of  the 
it  had  been  diminishing.  The  whole  world  money  and  there  would  be  the  sensation  of 
was  Mr.  Bice's  but  he  had  lost  his  soul.  Branders's  surprise  and  excitemei^     He 

He  set  himself  then  the  task  of  getting  could  imagine  how  the  hayseed  caxmun,  as 
back  what  he  had  all  his  life  been  getting  he  had  been  wont  to  call  him,  would  act. 
rid  of.  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  He  was  restless  to  put  the  plan  into  action 
for  his  soul  ?  "  What  had  Mr.  Bice  to  give  ?  and  he  gathered  up  the  money  which  Gray- 
Well,  he  had  his  money.  He  thought  to  don  had  brought  him,  added  to  it  in  case  of 
himself,  ^li  I  but  had  my  boy  back  again,  necessity  and  set  out  to  find  Mr.'Tilesbm. 
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He  had  never  had  any  direct  dealings  with  <*  O,  I  cant  get  along  without  giving 

tins  gentleman  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  felt  Branders  a  little  lesson,  Mr.  Bice.    He*8  a 

some  little  apprehension  as  he  drew  near  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow.    He  11  value 

his  coanting>room.    It  was  rather  a  singular  the  smack  a  great  deal  more  if  he  has  to 

emotion  for  Mr.  Bice  to  feel,  but  his  rela-  earn  it,  and  that  wife  of  his  is  a  Trojan 

tioDS  to  other  men  had  undergone  a  change  woman  who  is  bound  to  keep  him  up  to  the 

and  he  felt  a  weakness,  an  insecurity  which  mark.    Meanwhile  be 's  out  of  want    He 's 

before  he  had  never  known.    What  if  Mr.  whistling  now  ofi  George's  Bank  I  warrant.** 

Tileston    should    qiiestion    his    sincerity?  Mr.  Bice  stood  irresolute.    <*I'm  sorry  I 

Something  in  the  uncompromising  integrity  can't  oblige  you,  Mr.  Bice,  but  I  've  made 

of  the  merchant  produced  an  uneasiness  in  all  these  arrangements  with  Branders,  and 

Mr.  Bice's  mind.    He  entered  the  counting-  with  Mrs.  Branders  too,  for  that  matter, 

room  then  with  a  somewhat  shuffling  gait,  and  I  can't  go  back  on  my  word.   It  would  n't 

Mr.  Tileston  was  alone,  at  his  desk,  ai^j.  do." 

turned  to  see  who  it  was.    The  figure  and'  .^* But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  money?" 

face  of  the  new-comer  were  perfectly  well  asked  Mr.  Bice.    It  was  a  queer  question  to 

known  to  him  and  he  rose  to  meet  him.  ask,  and  in  truth  it  was  scarcely  addressed 

M Mr.  Bice?"  to  Mr.  Tileston,  but  was  rather  impelled 

**!  have  a  little  matter  of  business  with  from  his  perplexed  spirit, 

joa,  Mr.  Tileston.    I  am  told  you  bought  ''Does  n't  it  belong  to  you?"  asked  Mr. 

of  Graydon  a  fishing  smack  which  Captain  Tileston,  now  thoroughly  interested,  and 

Branders  sailed."  motioning  Mr.  Bice  to  a  seat,  which  he  had 

**Te8."                                               '  not  done  before.    ''Doesn't  it  belong  to 

"I'd  like  to  buy  it  back  again,"  and  Mr.  you?  " 

Bbe  began  eagerly  to  open  the  little  packet  "  Yes,  it  belongs  to  me  I  suppose,  but  I 

which  he  held  in  his  hand.    Mr.  Tileston  don't  want  it" 

looked  at  him  curiously.  "  Well,  Mr.  Bice,  if  you  want  to  use  it^ 

"Idon't  want  to  sell  it,  Mr.  Bice."  there  are  other  men  in  difficulty  besides 

"Bat  I've  brought  just  what  was  paid  Branders.    Why  don't  you  invest  it  in  a  new 

for  it  and  some  more.    It  brought  a  good  smack?    Lay  it  out  in  building  one.    That 

prkse  but  1 11  give  ten  per  cent,  more  than  will  give  work  to  the  ship  carpenters.    Then 

yoapaid."  hire  a  captain  to  sail  it,  and  make  him 

"Tes,  it  brought  a  good  price.    That  man  partner  in  the  venture  ;  that  will  help  along 

Graydon,  of  yours,  is  a  sharp  manager."  a  poor  fellow  and  perhaps  set  him  on  his 

"I  know,  I  know,"  whispered  Mr.  Bice,  legs.    You  must  know  of  such  down  on 

itiQ  ibgering  the  packet    "  I  '11  give  you  Jones's  wharf."    Mr.  Bice  listened  atten- 

twenty  per  cent  more,  Mr.  Tileston.    I  don't  tively. 

mind  saying  fifty  per  cent,  more,  and  that's  "  Yes,  I  might  do  that,"  he  said,  "but  I 

more  than  it  cost  in  the  first  place."  should  make  money  too."     Mr.  Tileston 

"Bat  I  don't  want  to  sell  it    What  makes  looked  at  him  narrowly.    He  was  not  sure 

yoo  want  it  so  mnch  ?"    Mr.  Bice  hesitated,  that  he  understood  the  old  man's  difficulty, 

ud  looked  about  the  office.  "  WeD,  if  you  do,  put  that  money  into 

"I  want  to  give  it  to  Branders."    Mr.  another  smack.    You  don't  need  it,  as  you 

Bice's  whisper  seemed  mysteriously  confi-  say ;  keep  it  for  a  fund  to  lend  out  in  this 

d«ntiaL  way.    You  11  have  a  fleet  before  long. 

**  0, 8gb  your  mind  at  rest    Branders  is  "  And  they  won't  any  of  them  belong  to 

^ng  it  now.    I  've  given  him  the  chance  to  me  finally,"  said  Air.  Bice  with  feverish  in- 

bny  it  back,  when  he  has  earned  the  money."  terest 

**Well,  here's  the  money  for  it  then,"  "No;  if  your  captains  are  honest  and 

»M  Mr.  Bice  eagerly.  *  "  You  can  take  it  capable  they  will  buy  the  smacks  of  you  in 

from  me  just  as  well  as  from  Branders."  course  of  time,  on  installments,  just  as  Bran- 

^>  Tileston  laughed.  ders  is  buying  his."    The  mention  of  Bran- 
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dars  made  the  light  die  out  which  had  been  eiything  he  posaesaed,  all  his  property  ^u 

kindled  for  a  momeut  in  Mr.  Bioe's  face,  well  real  as  personaL"    Mr.  Tileston  took 

He  looked  at  his  packet  again  and  got  up  to  the  paper  which  was  handed  to  him  and 

go.  read  it  through  slowly.    He  read  it  t  seo- 

^*  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Bice,"  said  the  mer-  ond  time^  and  a  third  before  he  attempted 

chant  cheerfully.    *'  You  could  do  a  brisk  to  speak, 
business  in  that  line."  ^  Mr.  Bice,"  he  said  slowly,  ^  I  can  speak 

*<  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Bice,  edging  out  only  for  myself.    I  do  not  Imow  what  these 

of  the  office.     *'  Grood  morning,"  and  he  other  two  gentlemen  would  say,  but  I  think 

hurried  away.  they  would  agree  wiCh  me.     You  are  a 

^  Is  that  a  case  of  conscience?  "  asked  Mr.  heajrty,  hale  man.    You  may  have  many 

Tileston  of  himself,   watching  his  guest  years  of  life  before  you;  no  one  can  aay. 

leave.    An  hour  afterward  as  he  roae  again  Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  this  thing.    Exa* 

from  hia  desk,  he  noticed  a  packet  on  the  cute  your  own  trust.    Call  upon  me^  audi 

table  near  the  door.    It  was  the  money  from  have  no  doubt  the  other  gentlemen  would 

Branders's  smack.    Mr  Bice  had  managed  aay  the  same,  call  upon  us  for  aid  or  adm 

to  leave   it   behind  him.    The  merchant  in  any  form,  but  hold  the  property  afaai^ 

jmade  a  memorandum  upon  it  and  put  it  in  lutely  in  your  own  hands,  mik^  ail  the 

his  safe.    It  lay  there  through  the  day,  but  dispositions  you  yourself  can.  decide  upoo. 

the  next  afternoon,  Mr.  Tileston,  whoae  There  is  not  a  clearer4ieaded  busineaa  man 

mind  had  been  buay  over  the  singular  visits  in  the  dty,  as  every  one  admits.    Uae  that 

took  the  package  and  set  out  to  return  Mr.  long  training  and  sound  judgment  of  yous 

Bice's  calL    He  found  the  old  man  in  his  in  this  matter.    Expend  upon  tiie  diapaei- 

office,  his  head  bent  over  a  paper.    As  Mr.  tion  of  your  property  the  same  powers  whkh 

Tileston  entered,  Mr.  Bice  looked  up  with  a  have  enabled  you  to  amass  it,  and  my  word 

guilty  start.    His  visitor  came  forward  and  for  it  the  property  will  be  invested  in  a  be^ 

shook  his  hand.  ter  way  than  we,  wit^  our  own  partial  n» 

"  What  a  snug  office  you  have,  Mr.  Bioe,"  tions,  could  invest  it.    We  will  gladly  give 

said  he.    "I  rather  envy  you  doing  your  yon  information  and  suggestions;  we  will 

business  away  from  the  noise  of  Exchange  keep  your  counsel  closely,  but  let  me  tell 

Street.    You  see  I  've  com^  to  return  your  you,  Mr.  Bice,  *  thou  art  the  man/  to  uae 

call  promptly.     You  dropped  a  packet  in  what  you  have  accumulated,  and  to  give  as 

my  office,"  and  Mr  Tileston  produced  it  from  freely  as  you  have  received.    More  than 

hia  pocket.  that,"  and  the  merchant  laid  his  hand  geut^ 

*<Keep  it»"  said  Mr.  Bioe  earnestly.    ^1  on  the  old  lean's  shoulder,  <'  there  is  not  a 

told  you  I  did  n't  want  it.     You  use  it"  doubt  that  you  will  be  happier  in  giving  it 

'*  Thank  you^  Mr.  Bice,  I  don't  know  any-  than  you  have  been  in  getting  it."    Qa 

body  on  whom  I  can  lay  it  out  better  than  offered  the  paper  back  to  Mr.  Bice,  but  the 

on  yourself,"  and  the  merchant  laughed  old  man  stood  stonily  looking  before  him. 

frankly.     "^  Come,  we  are  here  all  alone.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 

Speak  your  mind  out.    Perhaps  I  can  he^  Reverend  Mr.  Merrill  entered.    He  looked 

you."  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  Mr.  Tileston 

Mr.  Bioe  for  answer  drew  forth  the  paper  there,  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  known  in 

over  which  he  had  been  bending.    It  lacked  many  ways. 

a  signature  only  and  witness  to  make  it       <'Ah,  to  be  sure,"    said  JJtt.  Tileston, 

complete*    It  was  a  document  constituting  '<  I  never  thought  of  it  before.    You  and 

Mr.  Tileston  and  the  two  others  who  had  Mr.  Bice  are  from  the  same  village,  are  you 

been  named  before  in  the  destroyed  will  not,  Mr.  Merrill  ? " 
tmsteea  of  his  vast  estate,  which  he  made       '<  Yes,  we  were  boys  together,  and  are  old 

over  to  them  without  reservation,  to  be  used  men  together  now*    I  am  afraid  you  are  not 

according  to  their  discretion.    He  saved  out  well,  Abraham ;  I  have  just  heaod  of  yoor 

nothing  for  jhimself,  he  gave  absolutely  ev-  trouble."    Mr.  Bice  looke4  blankly  at  hiaca. 
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*^  I  heard  of  it  by  one  of  those  ways  which  undertake  to  speak  for  those  named  with 

an  always  touching.    I  was  walking  past  me."    He  left  the  office  and  Mr.  Men-ill 

the  old  ground,  and  saw  the  head-stone  with  went  with  him.    They  proceeded  some  way 

Jane's  name  and  little  Abraham's  on  it    It  in  silence, 
was  a  Tery  white  stone," —  "I  would  fain  think  that  Abraham  Bice 

*<Te8,  yes,  I  know.''    Mr.  Merrill  looked  haa  recognized  what  he  refused  to  see  a  few 

at  Mr.  Tileston.  days  ago,"  said  Mr.  Merrill,  and  he  re- 

"  Our  friend  looks  ill,"  said  Mr.  Tileston.  counted  some   of  his  last   oonyersation." 

"Hal "  and  he  sprang  forward,  but  not  be-  "Death  is  a  mysterious  guide  to  life,  and 

fore  Mr.  Bice  had  fallen  hearily  to  the  floor,  his  little  boy  may  have  led  him  by  a  stronger 

The  two  men  essayed  to  raise  him,  when  hand  than  we  could  streteh  out.    I  mistrust 

Pr.  Marston  and  Mr.  Holmes  entered.    The  my  own  intellectual  conceptions  of  life  and 

doctor  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  old  man,  immortality,  and  after  all  the  man's  act  is  a 

and  took  his  pulse.  better  key  to  his  nature  than  his  word." 

**  This  is  sudden  enough,"  he  ezcliumed.       "  It  may  be  so,"  said  his  companion,  ^  and 

**  He  had  sent  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  I  sometimes  take  refuge  in  tho  unanswered 

''to  sign  a  paper  as  witnesses."  questions  of  the  Bible.    I  can't  help  think- 

'^Did  he  say  what  the  paper  was?"  asked  ing  that  Bice  was  trying  to  answer  one  of 

ttr.  Tileston.  the  prof oundest : 

'*No,  he  gave  no  intimation.    He  was  a       ''  'What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 

man  who  kept  his  own  counsel."    Mr.  Tiles-  his  soul?'"  * 

ten  opened  the  paper  in  his  hands.  '^At  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Morrill;  "he 

^Gentlemen,  I  think  it  likely  that  this  seemed  to  have  been  fumbling  after  a  com* 

was  the  paper.    I  shall  leave  it  here  on  his  plete  restitution  to  begin  with,  though  I 

desL"    He  then  read  it  aloud.    *'It  is  a  suspect  there  would  have  been  little  satisfao> 

ringolar  document.    Were  I  only  named  in  tion  if  he  had  ended  with  that." 
it»  my  oonzae  would  be  clear.    I  cannot  Horace  B.  SttuUer. 
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'AR  on  the  hillside  some  resplendent  blasse 
Fronts  the  low  sun,  and  blinds  me  as  I  gaze. 
What  sudden  splendor  all  the  cold  air  thrills? 
What  dazzling  flames  adorn  these  lonely  hills? 

Slow  sinks  the  sun ;  I  look,  and  look  again ; 

T  was  day's  last  glory  lit  some  casement  pane. 

A  poor  reflection,  transient,  bnt  how  bright^ 

Only  a  broken  ray  of  heavenly  light 

Father  of  lights !  oh  let  thy  radiance  be 

So  mirrored  in  my  soul  that  looks  to  Thee  1 

So  let  my  spirit  with  Thy  brightness  shine, 

That  wondering  man  shall  know  the  light  divine : 

Free  me  from  stains  of  passion,  grief  and  sin, 

To  glow  without  for  Thee,  and  light  my  home  within. 

R&i^  Terrp  C^ek&i 
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in.  the  massiye  jaw ;  the  heavy  sweeping  nuu- 

BI8MABCK.  tache,  not  long  since  tawny,  but  now  air 

^  most  snow  white ;  the  large,  round,  gUsten- 

fHE  rough  and  rugged  majesty  of  Bis-  ing  cold  gray  eyes,  always  full  open,  and 
marck's  person  and  bearing  is  a  fine  made  more  stem  by  bushy,  overhanj^g 
external  typification  of  his  mental  and  brows,  indicate,  as  clearly  as  features  ever 
J    moral  caliber.    He  belongs  physically,  did,  noble  birth,  patrician  instincts,  and 
as  well  as  intellectually,  to  the  race  of  the  self-conscious  power, 
world's- giants.    The  Brandenburgian  breed  It  was  in  the  great  gala  year  of  1867, 
of  men  is  neither  very  tall  nor,  among  other  when  Napoleon  III.,  then  in  the  summit  of 
German's,  mentally  superior.     But  the  Bis-  his  imperial  career,  was  entertaining  the 
marcks  have  been  for  centuries  stalwart  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe  at  the 
personages,  stem  and  strong  of  feature  and  Exposition,  that  I  first  saw  Bismarck.    He 
character.    They  have  long  towered  among  was  then  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  and  he, 
their  Pomeranian  countrymen ;  the  present  too,  seemed  at  that  time  to  have  reached 
Bismarck  has  only  carried  upon  a  far  vaster  the  full  bight  of  his  renown.    Interesting 
field  the  power  and  influence  locally  wielded  •  as  it  was  to  see  the  stalwart  old  soldier  who 
by  his   ancestdrs    for   many   generations,  occupied  the  throne  of  Prussia,  ihe  manly 
There  is  always  a  sense  of  disappointment,  beauty  of  the  autocrat  of  the  Russias,  the 
and  in  some  sort,  of  astonishment,  to  find  grace  and  loveh'ness  of  Eugenie,  the  secret^ 
in  a  famous  man,  of  whom  one  has  long  expressionless  face  of   the   Imperial  host 
read  or  heard,  a  diminutive  person,  an  insig-  himself,  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
nificant  face.    On  the  other  hand,  you  are  these   potentates   attracted  the   attentkm 
gratified  to  observe  such  a  man  to  be  as  which  universally  sought  that  great  Pome* 
marked  and  superior  to  others  in  physical  ranian,  who  already  seemed  a  world-mover, 
form  and  expression,  as  he  is  in  the  qualities  and  wore  the  historic  as  well  as  the  pe^ 
that  have  made  him  gpreat.    It  is  not  pleas-'  sonal  aspect  of  a  hero.    The  brilliant  Bo- 
ant  to  think  of  poets  like  Pope  and  Scerron,  hemian  victories  of  the  year  before,  every 
warriors  like  Luxembourg,  as  pitiful  and  one  knew,  were  of  his  doing  in  their  prepa- 
sickly  humpbacks ;  it  adds  something  to  our  ration  and  political  plan.    There  was  no 
estimateof  men  like  Washington,  Napoleon,  doubt  that  the  vast  project  of  an  united 
Cromwell,  Chatham, — and  we   may   well  Germany  had  shaped  itself  quite  definitely 
add,    Bismarck — ^to  know  that  their  very  and  practically  in  his  mind ;  and  that  lus 
personal  appearance  carried  something  ex-  resolute  soul — ^the  imperious  and  ambitions 
oeptional  and  distinguished  in  it.  soul  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother 
No  one  would  pass  Bismarck,  even  in  a  — ^was  determined  to  bring  the  scheme  to  a 
crowded  assemblage  of  celebrities,  or  a  court  not  distant  realization.  Not  a  few  suspected 
gathering  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  nobles,  that  this  very  Paris,  now  so  gay  and  be- 
without  pausing  to  look  a  second  time.  .  In  decked  and  joyous,  which  was  fdting  him 
stature,  he  rises  quite  to  the  lofty  hight  of  as  one  of  her  choicest  guests,  waa  looked 
his   imperial   master,   and  -tha4i   master's  upon  by  him  with  an  eye  not  entirely  single 
equally  tall  heir  apparent.     His  herculean  to  its  beauty,  and  with  thoughts  not  abso- 
shoulders  seem  to  have  been  framed  and  lutely  absorbed  by  admiration  and  grati- 
knitted  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war  and  tude.    It  was  believed  that  of  the  two  chief 
empire.    His  haughty,  erect  bearing,  the  obstacles  to  German  unity  under  the  chief- 
chest  full,  and  solid  beneath  the  tightly-  ship  of  Prussia,  only  one — the  opposition 
buttoned   military  coat,  the  round  head,  of  Austria — had  been  swept  away ;  and  that 
with  its  shining  bald  knob,  thrown  proudly  the  next  bold  step  of  the  Prussian  Premier 
back ;  the  firm,  grim  mouth,  set  rigidly  by  would  be  to  crush  the  hostility  of  France. 
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Yet  here  he  was,  the  gaest  of  the  sovereign  children.  He  was  a  student  at  Gottingen, 
whom  it  was  doubtless  in  his  mind  sooner  Griefswald,  and  Berlin.  In  his  youth,  he 
or  later  to  assail,  and  the  recipient  of  the  was  called  by  all  his  comrades  and  neigh- 
bounty  of  the  beautiful  city  which,  three  bors,  "  mad  Bismarck."  Stalwart  of  frame, 
years  later,  he  was  destined  to  enter  aa  a  robust  in  health,  his  animal  spirits  were 
conqueror.  leonine  in  their  roughness  and  exuberance ; 

Bismarck  showed  himself  freely  every-  be  had  aggressive  daring,  was  quick  to  give 
where  in  Paris.  Each  day  he  was  to  be  blow  for  blow,  drank,  reveled,  and  rode 
Been  riding  to  and  fro  in  the  imperial  car-  hard,  fought  duels  at  the  University  by  the 
riages,  sometimes  with  the  Prussian  king  score,  was  now  and  then  plunged  into  the 
or  the  Emperor,  sometimes  quite  alone.  He  gloomiest  fits  of  melancholy,  made  love  like 
always  appeared  in  that  commanding  mill-  a  sentimental  giant^  and  studied — ^when  at 
iaiy  costume,  with  glittering  peaked  helmet,  all — ^with  an  absorbing  energy  and  intent- 
and  long  blue  cloak,  which  he  seems  to  ness  that  would  have  soon  shattered  a 
take  pride  in  wearing  on  all  proper  occa-  weaker  constitution.  With  all  these  quali- 
flions.  Beneath  the  helmet,  the  tawny  hair,  ties,  Bismarck  was  an  aristocrat  to  the 
the  long  sweeping  red-brown  mustache,  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  His  pride  outstripped 
stem  eyes,  the  ruddy  blonde  complexion,  that  of  his  ancestors.  From  youth  up,  he 
the  strange,  grim  expression  of  the  features,  was  a  Junker  of  Junkers.  He  inherited — 
soon  became  familiar  in  the  Paris  streets,  and  improved  upon  the  inheritance — ^in- 
Some  one  has  remarked  his  peculiar  resem-  tense  loyalty  to  his  lord  the  king,  and  to  the 
blance  to  an  English  bull  terrier ;  and  Protestant  faith,  and  a  sublime  contempt 
certainly  his  face  has  the  same  look  of  of  the  common  people,  and  what  they  ab- 
irascibleness,  tenacity,  and  stubborn  pluck  .  surdly  caUed  their  "  rights."  It  is  important 
which  we  recognize  in  that  animal's  counte-  to  remember  the  toryism  of  his  breeding 
nance.  He  bore  himself  haughtily  and  silent-  and  his  nature,  in  order  to  interpret  rightly 
ly  amid  the  fantastic  festivities  of  Paris,  the  motives  which  have  inspired  his  policy. 
Barely  was  it  that  a  smile  lighted  up  the  and  to  explain  the  occasional  apparent  in- 
hon  features ;  seldom  was  he  seen  engaged  consistencies  of  his  public  career, 
in  conversation  with  his  companions.  One  It  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  Bismarck  is 
could  not  help  feeling,  as  he  appeared  sit-  the  ablest  statesman  that  any  European 
ting  bolt  upright  in  tiie  carriage,  and  now  countiy  has  produced  during  the  present 
and  then  looking  down  at  the  lively  crowds  century.  The  results  of  his  public  labors 
with  a  glance  of  apparent  contempt,  that  have  been  simply  colossal.  He  did  not,  of 
Bismarck  felt  uneasy  at  being  there  at  all,  course,  invent  the  project  of  €rerman  unifica- 
and  was  half-conscious  that  it  was  not  quite  tion;  it  had  been  the  dream  of  all  the 
the  thing  for  him  to  be  guest  of  a  people,  Teutonic  peoples  for  generations.  It  was, 
whom  the  rapid  tide  of  events  was  hasten-  however,  an  enormous,  seemingly  a  hopeless 
ing  to  compel  him  to  chastise.  That  visit  task.  Its  ^realization  needed  a  hand  no  less 
to  Paris,  indeed,  was  a  rather  embarrassing  firm,  a  soul  no  less  courageous,  a  mind  no 
interlude  in  that  large  political  drama  which  less  prompt  and  fertile  in  resources,  an  en- 
he  had  already  set  upon  the  stage  of  Europe;  ergy  no  less  exhaustless,  than  Bismarck 
and  it  was  probably  with  a  sigh  of  relief  proved  to  possess.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
that  he  at  last  whirled  away  from  Paris  and  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  and 
from  France,  and  returned  to  the  Friedrich-  was  chiefly  noted  for  the  extreme  violence 
strasse  to  prepare  the  next  thrilling  act.  of  his  absolutist  opinions.    Men  thought 

Bismarck,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  scion  of  him  *'inad,"  as  his  college  mates  had  done, 

an  ancient  and  noble  family.    He  was  born  He  cut  ^  figure  in  the  Diet  rather  grotesque 

and  reared  amid  the  luxury  of  ancestral  than  otherwise.    We  first  hear  of  him  as 

acres  and  social  rank.  He  was  educated  with  violently  opposing  a  plan  of  German  unity ; 

all  that  refinement  of  pains-taking  which  yet  at  that  very  moment,  nothing  was  so 

wealthy  Germans  are  apt  to  lavish  upon  their  near  his  heart  as  to  see  Germany  one.    It 
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was  because  he  saw  that  the  time  was  not  trary  and  irascible  of  temperament;  ircm- 
ripe;  that  Austria  was  yet  too  strong  as  willed,  riding  rough-shod  over  everybody  and 
a  German  influence ;  that  Prussia  had  not  everything  in  his  way, — it  is  no  wonder  that, 
grown  to  her  full  stature.  Vei^  probably  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  Ft-emier- 
at  that  early  period,  Bismarck  had  formed  a  ship,  Bismarck  was  by  all  odds  the  best- 
unification  plan  of  his  own.  But  he  was —  hated  man  in  Prussia.  Diet  after  Diet  was 
always  has  been — a  Prussian  before  he  was  chosen  to  oppose  him,  and  only  went  to 
a  German.  He  was  resolved  that  Germany  Berlin  to  vote  down  every  proposal  he 
should  only  become  united  under  the  leader-  brought  before  them.  But  to  this  Janker 
ship  and  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Hohen-  noble,  the  constitution  that  had  been  granted 
zollern.  To  restore  the  Imperial  diadem  to  was  an  evil,  possibly  a  blunder.  He  was  ap- 
the  Catholic  Hapsburgs  was  the  very  last  parently  as  indifferent  to  popular  opposi- 
thing  to  which  he  would  consent.  tion  as  to  Austrian  intrigues.    He  was  snb- 

When,  a  little  later,  we  find  him  acting  Hmely  contemptuous  of  the  representatives 

upon  the  broader  fields  of  diplomacy  and  of  the  people.    When,  therefore,  they  voted 

the  confederation,  reading  his  course  then  down  his  schemes,  he  simply  resorted  to 

by  what  we  know  of  his  subsequent  policy,  methods  as  natural  to  a  man  of  his  bring- 

it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  purpose  to  ing-up  and  temperament  as  anything  in  the 

unify  Germany  under  Prussian  chiefship  world.    He  truculently  told  them  he  ecmid 

was  already  matured,  and  that  already  he  do  without  them,  and  sent  them  about  their 

had  begun,  by  sometimes  apparently  reck-  business.     He  was  bound  to  rule  and  to 

less  means,  to  put  his  mighty  scheme  into  carry  out  his  gi-eat  project,  constitution  or 

operation.    We  need  not  follow  him  step  by  no  constitution,  people  or  no  people.    Ereiy 

step  from  his  entrance  upon  the  diplomatic  Diet  that  opposed  him  was  incontinently 

stage  at  Frankfort,  to  his  elevation  to  su-  packed  off  home.    He  thus  virtually  had 

preme  power  in  1862.    During  that  period  the  whole  field  to  himself;  with  his  large 

he  was  vigorously  battling  wiUi  the  preten-  personality  he  occupied  it,  and  held  it  against 

sions  of  Austria,  observing  narrowly  the  all  comers,  even  against  the  Pmssian  people, 

temper  of  the  French  Emperor  and  court,  Popular  rights  were  nothing  to  him ;  what 

and  gathering  about  him  a  group  of  adher-  were  they  to  this  herculean  dpspot,  com- 

ents  and  instruments  who  were  to  be  of  use  pared  with  the  realization  of  that  glorious 

to  him  in  the  not  distant  future.    Mean-  dream  of  national  unity  which  had  long^ 

while,  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  been  dreamed  by  the  most  illustrious  Ger- 

King,  and  impressed  the  evidence  of  his  man  statesmen  and  poets?  Nor  was  Ger- 

genius  upon  the  minds  of  the  German  peo-  man  unity  the  only  lofty  prize  at  which  he 

pie.  was  grasping.    To  make  Germany  supreme 

Called,  in  1862,  to  the  presidency  of  the  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  unit  in  herself,  was 

Prussian  Cabinet,  Bismarck  for  the  first  the  pui-pose  of  his  daring  ambition;  to 

time  found  full  scope  and  elbow-room  in  make  William  of  Prussia  a  greater  potentate 

which  to  pursue  his  almost  insuperable  de-  than  Napoleon  of  France  or  Alexander  of 

sign.    And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  dis-  the  Russias,  was  the  object  he  set  before 

played  those  mai*ked  qualities  and  character-  him ;  and  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this, 

istics,  which  have  since  become  so  familiar  be  it  a  Diet,  a  people,  or  three  or  four  for- 

to  men.    Bluntly  and  brutally  frank ;  con-  eign  nations,  he  was  grimly  resolved  to 

temning  the  tortuous  and  mysterious  meth-  crush. 

ods  of  diplomacy  which  had  become  tradi-  See  with  what  consummate  adroitness 
tional  in  Europe ;  imperious  alike  ^towards  and  stem  courage  he  advanced  to  the  con- 
colleagues  and  towards  opponents ;  plain,  summation  of  his  purpose ;  on  how  vast  a 
pithy,  and  strong  in  speech ;  indefatigable  scale  his  design  was  developed ;  what  a  far 
in  labor ;  assuming  the  whole  burden  of  and  mighty  reach  his  mind,  long  foreseeing 
administration ;  defiant  of  opposition ;  rude,  and  toweringly  ambitious,  took !  That  de- 
rough,  and  little  scrupulous  in  means ;  arbi-  sign  was  scarcely  less  gigantic  than  was  thit 
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of  Napoleon  himself ;  and  there  was  this  not  only  that,  bat  in  casting  upon  France 
difference  between  Napoleon  and  Bismarck,  the  onus  and  odium  of  being  the  first  to 
that  the  latter  succeeded.  His  idea  was  a  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  now 
loftier  one  than  mere  personal  glory  and  ad-  know  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1870 
vancement ;  loftier  even  than  the  aggran-  lay  in  Von  Moltke's  pigeon-holes  in  1866 ; 
dizement  of  a  nation ;  it  was  the  unification  and  that  at  least  three  years  before  it 
of  a  race.  The  first  step  was  to  avail  him-  opened,  Bismarck  had  predicted  it  almost 
self  of  the  opportimity,  afforded  by  the  to  the  very  month,  and  had  clearly  fore- 
death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  detach  shadowed  its  political  as  well  as  its  military 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  from  the  Scandina-  results.  The  candidature  of  a  Hohenzol- 
vian  kingdom.  This  Bismarck  did  with  the  lem  to  the  Spanish  throne,  the  insult  to 
aid  of  Austria,  meaning  at  that  very  time  Benedetti,  were  dramatic  situations  prepared 
to  filch  from  Austria  every  fruit  of  the  deliberately  in  the  Friedrichstrasse  at  Ber- 
joint  victory.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  liu.  Bismarck  knew  only  too  well  Napo- 
with  what  success  this  firat  move  in  the  leon  and  the  French.  He  had  served  to 
mighty  game  was  played.  Then  the  time  good  purpose  as  an  ambassadorial  spy  at 
was  ripe  to  depose  Austria  from  her  pre-  the  court  of  the  Tuileries ;  he  probably  knew 
dominance  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  the  inner  tone  and  feeling  of  Napoleon's 
and  to  put  Prussia  in  her  place.  Not  only  counsels,  and  the  temper  of  the  French  peo- 
the  political  plan,  but  a  considerable  part  of  pie  quite  as  well  as  Ollivier  and  Gramont. 
the  military  plan  of  the  memorably  short.  He  chose  his  time ;  his  plans  were  ripe, 
sharp,  and  decisive  campaign  of  1866,  was  He  counted  beforehand  on  what  took  place ; 
conceived  in  Bismarck's  brain  ;  a  fortnight's  every  move  in  the  game  was  foreordained. 
action,  and  a  single  great  battle,  drove  No  statesman  ever  achieved  a  more  magnifi* 
Austria  from  all  federal  connection  with  cent  triumph  than  that  which  Bismarck  en- 
her  sister  German  states,  and  so  crippled  joyed  when,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1871, 
her  as  to  satisfy  Bismarck  that  he  would  he  stood  in  the  stately  hall  at  Versailles, 
not  henceforth  have  her  hostility  to  reckon  panoplied  in  his  military  gear,  and  listened 
with.  The  mightiest  and  most  uncertain  to  the  proffer  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
straggle  was  still  to  come.  There  is  no  Wurtemburg,  of  the  Imperial  diadem  to 
doubt  that,  from  the  moment  Sadowa  had  William  of  Prussia.  There  were  no  longer 
been  won,  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  di-  formidable  enemies  to  fear.  The  two  colossi 
rected  their  thoughts  to  the  inevitable  con-  who  had  barred  the  way  were  prostrate  in 
flict  with  France.  Napoleon,  indeed,  had  the  dust.  The  German  states  had  become 
proclaimed  aloud  the  doctrine  of  national-  reconciled  by  the  pitiless  logic  of  force  to 
ities  ;  but  the  Pnissian  statesman  well  kuew  Prussian  ascendency ;  and  the  stupendous 
that  Napoleon  would  not,  without  resist-  plot  conceived  at  least  nine  years  before, 
anoe,  permit  the  application  of  that  doctrine  had  been  brought  to  at  least  material  frui- 
to  Grermany.    The  smaller  German  dynas^  tion. 

ties, — Hanover,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Sax-  It  might  be  thought  that  such  a  result 

ony,  Nassau, — lay  prone  at  the  feet  of  the  would  have  sated  the  ambition  of  any  pub- 

Hohenzollems ;  but  so  long  as  a  hostile  na-  lie  man.    Had  Bismarck  retired  to  the  al- 

tion  frowned  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ways-welcome  repose  of  Varzin,  to  his  much 

they  might  still  hope  to  be  released  from  loved  family,  his  horses,  dogs,  and  fruitful 

their  new  and  galling  bondage.  fields,    after  returning  from  France,  and 

If  the  war  of  1870  appeared  to  the  super-  left  to  others  the  imminent  task  of  imperial 

ficial  looker-on  as  recklessly  provoked  and  reconstruction,  he  would  have  left  a  renown 

forced  on  by  Fi-ance,  it  is  one  more  testimo-  more  illustrious  than  that  of  any  statesman 

ny  to  the  masterly  adroitness  of  Bismarck,  of  the  century.    But  his  iron  euergies  seemed 

He  succeeded  in  luring  France  into  war  at  to  derive  new  strength  from  military  suo' 

the  moment  when  Germany  was  prepared  cess.    He  bent  himself  to  the  drier  duties 

for  the  encounter,  and  France  was  not ;  and  of  statecraft  with  the  same  keen  and  tirelesii: 
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vigor  which  had  already  accompliflhed  so  pietended  to  cherish  any  exalted  respect 
much.  If  he  had  lesser  obstacles  to  encoun-  He  has  not  hesitated  to  violate  it  with 
ter,  they  were  nevertheless  perplexing  and  cynical  frankness  and  autocratic  disdam, 
harrassing.  It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  whenever  it  served  his  purpose.  His  rale, 
build  up,  as  is  testified  by  the  fate  of  the  indeed,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  that  of  an 
Ephesian  dome.  To  compel  the  complete  autocrat.  He  has  absorbed  the  royal  power 
reconciliation  of  dynasties  stripped  of  pomp  into  his  own.  The  old  emperor  has  never 
and  power,  and  of  peoples  jealous  and  dis-  ventured  to  resist  him,  not  even  when  Bis- 
trustful  of  Prussian  rule,  to  carry  out  a  plan  marck,  quite  recently,  dictated  the  loosening 
which  should  at  once  secure  German  unifi-  of  the  close  and  affectionate  ties  which, 
cation  and  Prussian  predominance,  to  grap-  owing  in  a  large  degree  to  the  near  relatdon- 
ple  with  the  intrusive  authority  of  the  Pope  ship  of  the  sovereigns,  have  for  years  bound 
and  subordinate  an  hitherto  almost  inde-  Germany  with  Russia.  It  is  well  known 
pendent  church  to  the  control  of  the  state ;  that  within  the  circle  of  the  German  court 
these  were  the  labors  immediately  before  Bismarck  has  enemies  who  would  be  formidr 
the  chancellor,  and  pressing  upon  him.  But  able  against  any  other  man  on  earth.  It 
these  were  not  all.  There  was  that  other  seems  to  matter  little  to  him,  however,  that 
ambition,  already  partly  fulfilled,  but  still  the  empress  and  the  crown  prince  have  long 
not  permanently  achieved ;  the  ambition  to  desired  to  strip  him  of  his  authority.  He 
set  Grermany  above  the  nations,  to  make  her  apparently  rises  from  each  assault  of  oppo- 
the  arbiter  ol  Europe,  to  institute  her  the  sition,  whether  from  the  palace  or  in  tiie 
guide,  director  and  pioneer  of  the  march  of  Reichstag,  endowed  with  a  fresh  and  more 
European  events ;  to  hold  the  deciding  voice  obstinate  strength.  Patrician  and  autocrat 
in  the  areopagus  of  the  world.  Bismarck  as  he  is  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  how- 
was  as  sternly  bent  on  this,  it  would  seem,  ever,  Bismarck  has  been  forced  sometimes 
as  upon  German  unity  itself.  into  strange  party  alliances.  Cynically  un- 
The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  scrupulous  in  his  methods,  he  has  espoused 
treaty  of  Versailles  has  developed  in  a  clear  causes  in  which  he  had  no  heart,  and  has 
light  Bismarck's  qualities  as  a  statesman  joined  with  men  with  whom  he  had  no  real 
dealing  with  home  affairs,  and  u  a  party  sympathy,  in  order  to  reach  some  farseen 
leader.  He  has,  indeed,  been  a  party  leader  goal,  of  which  his  whilom  political  bed-fel- 
in  but  one  sense.  He  has  never  been  the  lows  had  no  glimpse.  When  the  aristocratic 
recognized  and  consistent  chief  of  either  of  Junkers,  narrower  of  vision  than  himself, 
the  great  parties  which  divide  German  &ared  lest  Germany  should  swallow  Prus- 
opinion ;  he  has  only  led  those  combined  sia,  instead  of  Prussia  Germany,  and  so  op- 
sections  of  parties  which  have  come  together  posed  his  schemes,  he  made  truce  with  &c 
from  time  to  time  to  support  his  policy,  liberals,  and  led  them  from  victory  to  vio- 
It  has  been  swd  that  Bismarck  is  a  patrician  toiy.  He  waged  successful  war  on  the 
by  birth,  breeding,  and  conviction  settled  Catholic  hierarchy ;  he  granted  some  minor 
upon  experience.  The  idea  of  making  a  reforms ;  he  accepted  colleagues  like  Falk, 
free  as  well  as  a  united  Germany  seems  and  even  dallied  with  socialists  like  Hasset 
rarely  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  only  on  mann.  When,  in  the  great  work  of  German 
such  occasions  as  it  advanced  some  ulterior  unification,  he  found  it  unnecessary,  or  int- 
end he  had  in  view,  has  he  appeared  to  lean  possible,  any  longer  to  wear  the  mask  of  re- 
to  the  liberal  side.  His  part  has  been  to  at-  form,  he  stood  not  on  the  order  of  his 
tain  military  and  national  glory  and  power,  desertion  of  his  liberal  allies,  but  deserted 
When  was  Bismarck  ever  known  to  become  them  abruptly,  and  sought  and  easily  won 
warm  in  the  advocacy  of  oppressed  peoples ;  the  support  of  the  Junkers  and  the  Catho- 
unless,  indeed,  to  champion  the  cause  of  such  lies. 

peoples  was  to  reach  some  end  entirely  apart       It  is  interesting  to  observe  Bismarck  as, 

from  their  liberation?  For  the  well-nigh  ob-  in  the  legislative  palace  at  Berlin,  he  sits  on 

(Solete  Prussian  constitution  he  has  never  the  central  bench  of  the  Reichstag,  which 
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18  set  apart  for  the  imperial  ministers.    He  of  Germany.    It  is  a  part  of  his  adroitness 

enters,  usually,  just  before  the  house  is  called  to  seem  imprudently  frank ;  his  apparei^t 

to  order,  and  with  a  haughty  nod  here  and  imprudence  and  recklessness  are,  we  may 

there,  sits  plump  down  into  his  chair,  ap-  be  sure,  calculated  beforehand.    But  there 

parently  unconscious  of  the  multitude  of  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  wrath  is  genuine ; 

eyes  that  are  fixed  upon  him.    He  begins  or  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  encounters 

at  once  his  work  of  signing  papers,  glancing  in  debate  is  that  of  keeping  in  check  his 

rapidly  over  dispatches,  and  giving  orders  to  most  unruly  temper. 

the  secretaries  who  stand  by.  Now  and  When  we  follow  Bismarck  from  the  chan« 
then  he  throws  a  quick  glance  across  the  cellerie  and  the  Reichstag,  from  the  palace 
chamber ;  then  settles  down  again,  folds  his  and  the  council  chamber,  to  his  homes  in 
arms  across  his  breast,  and  seems  to  be  the  Friedrichstrasse  and  at  Yarzin,  he  ap- 
carrying  on  a  double  process  of  listening  to  pears  to  us  under  many  fresh  and  more 
what  is  said,  and  of  meanwhile  thinking  pleasing  aspects.  For  this  grim,  iion-souled 
hard.  But  if  Herr  Lasker  or  Herr  Haenel  man,  whose  courage,  will,  determination  and 
happens  to  be  delivering  an  eloquent  tirade  despotic  temper  are  so  irresistible  on  the 
against  the  government,  you  can  easUy  read  public  arena,  is  really  one  of  the  most  hu«> 
upon  the  chancellor's  grim  face,  and  in  his  man  of  mortals.  He  is  still,  though  often 
nervous,  petulant  movements,  the  emotion  oppressed  by  well-nigh  insufferable  neural- 
which  is  agitating  him.  He  is  not  one  of  gic  pains,  as  fond  of  a  frolic  as  a  boy.  He 
those  nerveless  men  who  can  listen  with  a  is  far  happiest  in  his  home,  surroimded  by 
stolid  face  and  contemptuously  placid  smile  a  family  than  which  there  never  was  a  fam« 
to  the  invectives  of  his  antagonists.  Irritar  ily  more  tenderly  and  chivalrously  beloved, 
ble,  imperious,  yet  thin-skinned  and  sensi-  He  has  a  great,  affectionate,  generous  heart ; 
tive,  Bismarck  never  seems  to  care  to  con-  his  ardent  devotion  to  those  who  have  won 
ceal  the  annoyance  or  anger  so  easily  aroused  his  love  is  in  the  mouths  of  all  Germany, 
in  his  breast  by  opposition.  At  such  a  time  I{is  home,  too,  is  a  temple,  in  which  the 
you  will  see  him  contract  his  bushy  brows,  household  gods  are  many.  In  speaking  of 
look  rapidly  around  the  chamber  as  if  to  his  quiet,  domestic,  sweet-tempered  wife,  he 
take  stock  of  his  enemies,  and  finally  rise  to  once  said,  ^  She  it  is  who  has  made  me 
his  feet  amid  a  sudden  hush  and  breathless  what  I  am."  At  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
attention.  In  a  delivery  broken,  abrupt,  periods  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  this  oonge- 
spasmodiCy  with  a  voice  husky  and  appar-  nial  partn^:  *<I  long  for  the  moment  when, 
ently  always  finding  its  breath  with  diffi-  established  in  our  winter  quarters-,  we  sit 
colty— except  at  certain  moments  of  high  once  more  around  the  cheerful  tea-table,  let 
passion,  when  it  rings  out  strong,  clear  and  the  Neva  be  frozen  as  thick  as  ■  it  will." 
defiant, — ^with  his  big  hands  clutching  the  These  winter  quarters  were  the  massive, 
shining  buttons  of  his  military  tunic,  or  three^tory  house.  No.  76  Friedrichstrasse, 
savagely  twirling  and  twisting  a  paper  or  a  the  chancellor's  official  residence.  A  sen- 
pencil,  he  proceeds  to  reply  to  the  attack,  try's  box  at  the  front  gate  indicates  its 
His  round  gray  eyes  flash  brightly  and  public  nature ;  within,  liveried  attendants 
fiercely,  his  large  frame  sways  to  and  fro,  his  moving  to  and  fro  betray  that  this  great 
iacegTowdred,his  legs  are  sometimes  crossed,  man,  simple  and  robust  as  are  his  tastes, 
then  suddenly  drawn  wide  apart;  and  he  goes  must  still  maintain  some  show  of  state, 
on  in  the  simplest,clearest,  frankest  language.  The  broad  stairway  is  adorned  by  two  stone 
to  justify  his  acts,  and  repel  the  assertions  sphinxes,  which  seem  to  symbolize  Bis- 
of  his  antagonist.  Every  one  is  astonished  marck's  policy  if  not  his  character.  Beyond, 
at  his  frankness ;  his  blunt  avowal  of  his  are  the  larger  apartments  of  the  house— -the 
motives;  his uneqidvocal  declarations  of  fu-  drawing  and  reception  rooms;  while  still 
tore  policy ;  his  merciless  handling,  not  only  more  remote,  and  only  accessible  to  those 
of  his  immediate  opponent,  but  of  all  his  especially  honored  by  Bismarck's  friendship, 
opponents,  and  of  men  and  courts  outside  is   the   large,  plain,    curiously  furnished 
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library,  where  he  at  once  performs  the  bur-  bust  of  the  emperor  stmnounts  the  ddmnej; 

den  of  his  labors  and  takes  his  chief  com-  while  before  it  are  placed  two  stiif,  high* 

fort.    The  windows  of  the  library  overlook  backed  chairs.    The  walls  are  adorned,  as 

an  umbrageous  park ;  the  room  itself  is  gar-  Bismarck  everywhere  is  fond  of  adomittg 

nisbed  with  suits  of  armor,  boxing  gloves,  them,  with  many  cariosities ;  there  are  To- 

foils,  swords  and  other  paraphernalia  of  war  nisian  sabers  and  Japanese  swords,  Russian 

and  the    <'  manly  arts."    Time  was  when  hunting  knives  and  braces  of  pistols,  mili- 

Bismarck  used  to  sit  there,  drinking  big  tary  caps  and  quaint  bits  of  armor.    The 

draughts  of  mixed  porter  and  champagne,  fomiture  of  the  room  comprises  sofasydivana, 

smoking  a  bottomless  student  pipe,  and  and  the  chancellor's  writing*desk  covered 

working  like  a  giant,  till  far  into  the  earlier  with  green  cloth,  and  having  upon  it  a  white 

hours  of  the  morning.    Latterly,  tortured  porcelain  inkstand  and  a  two-armed  ata- 

by  neuralgia,  he  has  given  up  these  mid-  dent  lamp;  on  a  small  table  at  one  side  is  a 

night  labors,  and  sits  with  his  family  at  large  Bible,  evidently  much  used;    bvery- 

ease  in  the  common  sitting  room.  thing  is  solid,  plain  and  substantial,  like 

It  is  not  here  in  the  Friediichstrasse,  Bismarck  himself.  Thisfeatare  of  simple 
however,  amid  the  bustle  of  the  crowded  comfort  is  discernible,  indeed,  throughout 
city  and  swarms  of  officials  and  satellites,  the  house.  Nor  is  it  without  its  mysterioaa 
that  Bismarck  takes  his  chief  delight.  It  is  staircase.  Such  a  one  leads  from  a  oomdar 
only  at  Varzin,  near  by  his  ancesti-al  home,  into  unknown  regions.  ^  The  castle  keep ?** 
among  the  scenes  of  his  mad  and  rollicking  once  asked  a  friend,  pointing  to  the  door, 
youth,  that  he  most  fully  enjoys  the  luxury  *<That  is  my  sally-port,"  said  Bismarck; 
of  living.  When  away,  he  is  constantly  and  he  went  on  to  explain  tliat  it  led  to- 
longing  for  Varzin.  He  once  said*  "I  often  a  path  in  the  woods,  whither  the  great 
dream  that  I  see  Varzin — all  the  trees  that  man  was  fain  incontinently  to  retreat 
I  know  so  well,  and  the  blue  sky ;  and  I  when  threatened  by  a  raid  of  nnweloome 
fancy  that  I  am  enjoying  it  all"  guests. 

Ample  acres,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  Many  of  Bismarck's  most  attractive  pe^ 
a  prosperous  and  well-kept  landed  estate  sonal  traits  are  hinted  to  us  by  his  son 
surround  the  spacious  Pomeranian  man-  roundings.  Once  within  the  serene  atraos- 
sion  of  the  chancellor.  The  stables  shelter  phereof  Varzin,  the  stem  chaneellor  becomes 
many  thoroughbreds,  the  kennels  are  crowd-  the  devoted  family  man,  the  enthusiastie 
ed  with  Bismarck's  favorite  dogs.  The  sportsman,  the  frank  and  talkative  friend, 
conservatories  teem  with  rare  fruits  and  and  even  the  genial  wit  Those  who  have 
flowers ;  and  in  all  these  things  the  master  been  privileged  to  hear  his  conversation,  de- 
takes  a  keen  and  watchful  interest.  But  he  clare  it  to  be  replete  with  brilliant  sallisft, 
is  most  often  found  at  Varzin,  as  at  Berlin,  humorous  hits,  and  graphic  descriptions, 
in  his  study.  This  is  a  six-sided  apartment.  At  his  ease,  he  is  one  of  the  frankest,  most 
furnished  with  nigged  simplicity.  An  enor-  genial,  most  entertaining  of  men.  Adamant 
nious  chimney  and  open  fire-place  fill  in  as  he  seems  in  public,  he  has  been  known  to 
one  of  the  comers ;  on  either  side  of  which  feel  so  bitterly  the  stings  of  hostile  sarcasm 
rises  a  column  bearing  a  coatof-arms  on  an  and  criticism,  as  to  give  way  to  fits  of  weep- 
emblazoned  shield.  Bismarck  is  proud  of  ing.  When,  during  the  Austrian  war,  the 
his  blood  and  his  ancestry.  After  the  German  generals  desired  to  push  on  and  in- 
French  war,  he  added  to  his  coat-of-arms  vade  Hungary,  Bismarck  strenuously  op- 
the  banners  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  posed  the  project ;  but  his  ai^gumente  were 
chose  as  his  motto,  "  Triuitate  Robur," —  vain.  Chagrined  at  his  fulure  to  convinee 
<'My  strength  in  trinity," — an  old  family  them,  he  suddenly  left  the  room,  went  into 
device.  ^  And,"  suggested  a  friend, ''  it  may  the  next,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
also  signify  <  my  strength  in  the  three-in-  wept  and  groaned  aloud.  *<  After  a  while,** 
one  God.*"  "  Quite  so,"  replied  the  prince,  he  says,  ^ there  was  alienee  in  the  otiier 
gravely.    "That  was  what  I  meant'"    A  room,  and  liien  the  phut  was  abaadaiied.'* 
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Hu  tears  had  conqoeied  where  hiB  argu-  children  are  the  veiy  joy  of  his  old  age.    On 

ments  had  failed.  every  occasion,  he  seems  to  take  delight  in 

}]js  mode  of  life  is  peculiar.    Being  often  humoring  and  pleasing  the  youDg.    Curi- 

flleepless,  his  usual  hour  of  rising  is  ten  in  ously  commingled  in  his  large  nature  are 

the  morning.    His  breakfast  is  simple,  con-  sentiment  and  satire,  kindliness  and  humor, 

sistmg  generally  of  a  cup  of  tea,  two  eggs,  One  day  he  was  taking  a  walk  with  his  wife 

and  a  piece  of  bread.    At  dinner  he  eats  at  the  famous  watering-place  of  Kissingen. 

and  drinks,  like  a  true  Pomeranian,  copi-  As  they  were  about  to  turn  down  a  side 

OQsly  and  freely.    His  princely  appetite,  in-  path,  the  chancellor  saw  just  beydnd,  a  rus- 

deed,  is  described  as  being  truly  voracious,  tic  family,  evidently  anxious  to  catch  a  good 

His  table  groans  with  a  superabundance  of  glimpse  of  him.    The  youngest  daughter,  a 

rich  and  indigestible  food,  and  dizzy  concoc-  girl  of  ten,  started  forward,  and  with  an  ex- 

tions  of  champagne  and  porter,  sherry  and  pression  half-timid,  half -bold,  approached, 

leai    ^  The  GeriEfan  people,"  said  he  on  one  staring  at  him.    Bismarck  at  once  turned 

occasion,  alluding  to  the  many  hampers  of  aside,  and  sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench  by 

his  known  favorite  meats,  fish,  and  fruits  the  road,  until  the  girl  had  passed ;  when 

sent  him  from  all  quarters,  ^  are  resolved  to  rising,  he  bowed  his  most  stately  bow  to  her, 

have  a  fat  chancellor."  said  gravely,  "  Grood  morning,  miss,"  and 

Sometimes,  like  lesser  folks,  Bismarck  has  proceeded  down  the  secluded  path, 
fitsof  the  blues  and  of  brooding;  which  can  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Bismarck's 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  sturdy  personal  courage.  One  striking  inci- 
his  self-indulgence  at  table.  On  these  oo-  dent  in  his  career  has  proved  that  to  all 
^asions  he  distresses  those  around  him  by  time.  One  day  in  1866,  as  he  was  return- 
the  most  forlOTn  reflections.  Once  he  de-  ing  home  from  the  palace  through  the  Un- 
elared  that  he  had  made  nobody  happy  by  ter  den  Linden,  he  was  shot  from  behind  by 
his  public  acts — ^neither  himself,  nor  his  f am-  an  assassin.  He  turned  short,  seized  the  mis- 
ily,  nor  the  country.  "  I  have  had,"  he  went  creant,  and  though  feeling  himself  wound- 
on,  gloomily, ''  little  or  no  pleasure  out  of  ed,  held  the  man  with  iron  grasp  until  some 
aU  I  have  done— on  the  contrary,  much  an-  soldiers  came  up.  He  then  walked  rap- 
ooyance,  care,  and  trouble."  In  brighter  idly  home,  sat  down  with  his  family  and 
moods,  he  takes  all  this  back,  and  revels,  ate  a  hearty  dinner.  After  the  mesJ  was 
with  almost  boyish  exultation,  in  the  splen-  over,  he  walked  up  to  his  wife  and  said, 
dor  of  his  state  strokes,  and  the  new  face  he  ^  You  see,  I  am  quite  well ; "  adding,  "  you 
has  put  upon  the  world's  events.  must  not  be  anxious,  my  child.    Somebody 

'^  Where  is  my  dog?  "was  Bismarck's  first  has  fired  at  me;  but  it  is  nothing,  as  you 
exclamation  when,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Yi-  see."  It  was  the  first  intimation  she  had 
.  enna»  he  alighted  from  the  railway  train,  had  of  the  attempted  tragedy. 
Kever  did  a  man  cherish  a  fonder  affection  These  necessarily  rapid  glances  at  Bis- 
for  the  brute  creation  than  this  king-maker  marck's  career  and  character  may  fitly  be 
and  world-mover.  He  watched  by  the  side  brought  to  a  close  by  referring  to  the  depth 
of  his  dying  Sultan  as  he  might  have  done  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  and  feel- 
over  a  favorite  child,  and  begged  to  be  left  ings.  In  an  age  when  skepticism  and  athe* 
alone  with  him  in  the  final  hour.  When  ism  are  especially  rampant  among  his  coun« 
the  faithful  old  friend  gasped  his  last  breath,  trymen,  Bismarck  adheres  fervidly  to  the 
Bismarck,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  turned  to  sturdy  creed  of  his  fathers.  '*  I  do  not  under* 
his  son  and  said :  ''  Our  German  forefathers  stand,"  he  once  wrote  to  his  ¥dfe,  "  how  a 
had  a  kind  belief  that,  after  death,  they  man  who  thinks  about  himself,  and  yet 
would  meet  again,  in  the  celestial  hunting  knows  and  wishes  to  know  nothing  of  God, 
grounds,  all  the  good  dogs  that  had  been  their  can  support  his  existence,  out  of  very  wea- 
laiihf ul  companions  in  life.  I  wish  I  could  riness  and  disgust.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
believe  that  I  "  For  children  Bismarck  has  bore  it  formerly.  If  I  were  now  to  live  with- 
1^1  ardent  fondness.   His  bright  little  grand-  out  God,  as  then,  I  would  not  know  in  very 
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truth  why  I  should  not  put  away  life  like  a  of  a  power  which  bends  all  Europe  to  its 

soiled  robe."  will,  or  even  that  lofty  mastery  over  eyent 

This  simple  ferror  of  himible  and  deep-  and  circumstance  which  must  record  hit 

rooted  faith  seems  to  me  to  shed  greater  name  the  highest  on  the  illustrious  iqH  q{ 

luster  on  his  full,  troubled,  but  triimiphant  the  statesmen  of  our  century, 
life,  than  the  conquest  of  Austrian  or  Frank,  George  M.  TcwU. 

the  rebuilding  of  a  fallen  empire,  the  sway 
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A  ^  'O  persons,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  be  bet-  request  for  payment,  he  brought  suit  upon 

"1     ter  able  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  all  the  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  admuiisb»- 

^  \    raillery  of  their  friends  than  lawyers ;  tor,  attached  right  and  left  a  large  amount 

^      and  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  some-  of  property  in  each  case,  and  in  the  ease 

times  seriouslytoconsider  the  nature  of  their    of  Mr. 1  believe  attached  horses  and 

work  and  the  effect  of  their  lives  upon  the  carriages,  and  perhaps  real  estate.     Hie 

affairs  of  society.    If  a  lawyer  cannot  do  first  intimation  that  the  gentlemen  owing 

this  with  perfect  impartiality,  neither  can  bills  had  of  these  proceedings  was  a  keeper 

a  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer.    A  lawyer  can  in  their  stables  or  over  their  property.  The 

at  least  state  some  of  the  motives  which  result  was  that  the  costs  upon  the  writs 

actuate  him,  and  some  of  the  experiences  amounted  to  five  times  the  bills,  and  gentle* 

which  he  meets.  men  who  would  have  paid  any  proper  bill 

*<  Of  law," — ^we  have  it  upon  the  authority  upon  its  presentation,  were  compelled  in  the 
of  a  distinguished  prelate, — **  there  can  be  name  of  the  law  to  submit  to  a  most  out- 
no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  rageous  extortion.  And  the  law  allowed  it^ 
the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  the  same  law  which  according  to  Mr.  Hooker 
of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  extends  its  care  to  the  very  least  and  ifB 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feel-  power  to  the  highest 
ing  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  ex-  Now  because  of  such  an  abuse  of  the  law, 
empted  from  her  power ;  both  angels  and  men  with  natural  indignation  do  injustice 
men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  to  the  law  itself  and  to  those  who  adminis- 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  ter  it.    But  certainly  it  is  not  needful  to 

yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her    remind  any  one  that  Messrs. and 

as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy."  should  not  be  denounced  because  there  are 

These,  are   the  words   of   the   eminent  brokers  who  have  turned  comers  in  mining 

clergyman  Richard  Hooker.  stocks  which  are  not  worth  the  paper  tbe 

And  yet  I  remember  that  a  few  years  certificates  are  written  upon,  and  thereby 

ago  Mr. of  Chestnut  Hill  was  sued  have  ruined  men  and  women  whose  whole 

under  these  circumstances ;  he  owed  a  bill  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  earning  and 

of  perhaps  two  dollars  in  Brookline,  either  saving  what  at  one  blow  from  them  has 

to  a  tinsmith  or  a  plumber  or  some  me-  disappeared.    Nor  shall  I  cease  to  receive 

chanic.     The  work   had  been  done   and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  benefit  the  minis^ 

he  had  owed  for  it  only  a  few  days,  and  .trations  of  Rev.  Dr. ,  because  I  have 

everybody  knows  that  he  would  have  paid  known  a  clergyman  to  whom  a  poor  boy 

that  or  any  other  bill  upon  its  presentation,  was  bound  out,  who  treated  him  with  a 

The  man  to  whom  the  bill  was  due  died,  degree  of  hardship  which  would  have  been 

and  his  accounts  came  into  the  hands  of  a  inexcusable  in  an  ignorant  and  nominally 

man  who  called  himself  a  lawyer,  for  coUec-  wicked  man. 

tion.     Without  making   any  demand   or  All  this  goes  without  the  saying.    Noth- 
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ing  should  be  judged  of  by  its  abuse ;  and  In  what  I  may  say,  I  shall  attempt  no 

the  disbeliever  in  science  because  its  appli-  complete  picture  of  a  lawyer's  work  or  life, 

cation  is  sometimes  clumsy,  unskillful  and  It  is  a  fascinating  life  or  a  repulsive  one, 

ineffective,  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  list  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  inspire  yon 

with  the  person  who  carps  at  the  adminis-  with  an  enthusiasm  for  its  pursuit.    Of  the 

tration  of  the  law  because  its  perversion  great  multitude  who  flock  to  it  and  begin  it» 

win  work  injustice.  the  number  of  those  who  remain  dwindles 

But  another  class  of  inquiries  and  objeo-  from  year  to  year,  and  those  who  persevere 

tions  is  often  made,  perfectly  honestly  and  in  it  as  their  real  calling  for  life  are  few. 

sincerely,  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer  to  the  Labor,  discipline,  self-denial,  are  relished  by 

satisfaction  of  the  person  making  them,  by  few,  but  they  are  essential  to  this  calling  in 

reason  of  his  unf  amiliarity  with  the  subject,  its  proper  development  and  there  are  some 

The  moment  he  reflects  upon  the  subject  who  think  that  they  bring  with  them  com- 

sufficiently  to  become  familiar  with  it,  his  pensations  sufficient  for  their  hardship, 

own  mind  will  answer  them.     "  Are  not  AU  that  I  attempt  to  do  is  to  give  some 

all  the  points  decided  yet?"  is  a  frequent  fragmentary  statements  (I  hope  they  may 

question,  as  the  inquirer  surveys  the  many  be  suggestive ;  they  cannot  be  more,)  as  ta 

volumes  of  the  reports.    "I  thought  the  some  points  in  a  lawyer's  life  and  work*, 

Legislature  sat  every  year,  and  settled  all  something  about  his  labor;  something  about 

these  things,  and  then  sat  the  next  year  and  his.  conduct,  and  the  influence  of  his  calling 

siettled  them  the  other  way,"  is  a  frequent  upon  his  character ;  something  about  his 

remark.    *^  Can't  you  look  in  the  books  and  pleasures  and  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts, 

see  what  the  law  is  ?  "  asks  another.  and  the  fitting  which  his  calling  gives  to  dis> 

The  persons  who  ask  these  questions  take  charge  the  duties  of  life  beyond  his  calling^, 
the  same  view  which  a  new  student  in  the 

office  of  the  late  Timothy   Bigelow  took.  ™®  labor. 

Being  late  at  his  office  one  day,  Mr.  Bigelow  In  the  first  place  it  is  intense  and  must  be 

found  his  student  in  a  state  of  great  excite-  so.    I  do  not  speak  of  the  labor  of  many 

ment    "  There  has  been  a  man  here,"  said  men  who  are  in  the  lists  as  lawyers.    Eveiy- 

he,  "  who  was  robbed  on  the  highway  last  where,  I  suppose,  it  is  the  same, — ^lawyers 

night;  his  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  were  are  of  three  classes;  (1)  those  who  have 

taken  from  him,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  studied  law  and  are  admitted  to  the  bar  but 

his  life,  and  I  've  looked  the  statutes  through  whose  tastes  disincline  them  to  its  practice, 

and   there  isn't    in   the  index  the  word  or  whose  fortunes  make  occupation  unneces- 

'horse,'  'saddle 'or  'bridle,'  and  I've  told  sary;  (2)  those  who  begin  as  lavryers  but 

him  there  is  no  remedy,  and  he's  gone  drift  into  some  other  occupation;  (3)  the 

away."  trained  lawyer,  who  makes  it  his  business 

The  law  is  not  a  collection  of  recipes.  It  for  life,  who  is  adapted  to  it,  and  steadily 
is  a  science.  It  is  a  science  whose  princi-  devotes  himself  to  its  demands.  I  always 
pies  are  few,  but  clear,  distinct  and  capable  supposed  that  the  first  of  these  classes  was 
of  infinite  development  and  constantly  vary-  numerically  very  strong,  and  have  lately 
ing  application.  The  instances  of  its  appli-  made  some  calculation  based  upon  the 
cation  will  be  as  various  and  changing  as  names  in  the  Boston  directory.  There  are 
the  affairs  of  men,  but  the  principles  which  in  this  year's  directory  the  names  of  about 
govern  the  application  are  unvarying  and  1100  lawyers,  and  I  estimate  that  more  than 
run  through  the  centuries.  To  determine  one-half  are  of  the  first  and  second  classea 
what  principles  govern  in  a  given  state  of  above  mentioned  together,  and  less  than  one- 
facts  not  precisely  like  any  state  of  facts  half  of  the  third  classi  That  is,  of  the  law- 
which  ever  has  existed  or  ever  will  exist  yers  whose  names  appear  less  than  one-half 
again,  is  the  truest  test  of  a  lawyer ;  to  best  are  actively  such. 

present  the  reasons  why  they  govern  is  the  It  is  of  this  class  only  that  I  speak ;  their 

highest  skill  of  an  advocate.  labor  is  intense  and  must  be  so.    The  nat- 
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ure  of  their  occupation  is  a  conflict,  oon-  interrupting  the  trial,  stop  goods  in  iranniM 
fitant,  incessant.  When  can  you  be  so  sure  on  a  Cunard  steamer  or  upon  a  western  rail^ 
that  your  accuracy  of  thinking,  or  your  skill  way  train.  To  say  that  day  after  day  in 
in  applying  principles  to  facts  is  such,  that  the  midst  of  one  duty  he  must  perform 
your  antagonist  cannot  have  taken  one  another,  and  be  always  ready  to  be  in  two 
countervailing  step  beyond  you  in  the  pro-  places  at  the  same  time  is  scaroely  an  ex- 
cess ?    When  can  you  be  sure  that  you  hare  aggeration. 

in  your  grasp  and  power  of  proof  every  de-  What  time,  then,  is  left  for  study  and  re> 

tail  of  every  fact,  so  as  to  leave  no  chance  flection  ?  The  night.    The  fag  end  of  time, 

for  fear  that  another  and  a  turning  fact  may  when  the  body  refuses  to  respond  except 

not  be  sprung  upon  you  ?    Vigilance  all  the  from  power  of  the  will.    The  early  morning, 

time  and  at  every  point  is  the  only  safe-  Any  time,  taken  from  rest,  from  friends, 

guard,  and  then  it  will  be  fortunate  if  you  from  family.    When,  we  read  a  touching 

<lo  not  at  the  end  of  your  case  discover  that  letter  of  Ri:dus  Choate  to  his  son,  dated  on 

jour  adversary  has  been  more  vigilant  than  a  winter's  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  be- 

you,  and  turned  the  point  you  were  making,  ginning :   '*  My  dearest  son : — ^I  am  afraid 

Many  persons  who  hear  the  trial  of  a  that  the  elUe  of  Amherst  are  not  stirring 
<case  think  that  the  points  and  positions  and  quite  so  early  as  this,  but  as  my  writing 
the  ever-changing  line  of  battle  come  out  here  by  my  lamp  does  not  disturb  you,  and 
spontaneously,  without  preparation.  So  as  I  think  of  you  always,  but  with  peculiar 
they  do,  often,  in  a  sense.  But  as  a  spring  interest  and  love  when  I  look  round  my 
<K>mes  from  the  earth,  because  there  is  great  study  at  this  early  hour,  I  will  say  a  word," 
pressure  and  force  behind  it,  so  the  apparent  and  going  on ;  "I  have  had  a  very  fatigning 
spontaneity  of  a  legal  contest  is  the  result  of  winter,  <  contending,'  as  the  French  bulletinB 
training,  a  careful  study  of  the  case,  and  a  used  to  say  when  badly  beaten,  '  with  vaii- 
mind  eJive  to  all  the  possibilities  that  it  ous  success.'  However,  I  have  had  my  share 
may  bring  forth.  Probably  no  case  is  ever  of  causes,  and  my  chief  grief  after  S's  sick- 
well  tried  without  the  counsel  on  each  side  ness  has  been  that  I  have  had  so  little  tima 
having  been  on  the  alert  to  protect  some  for  literary  reading,"  and  ending:  "Iti^ 
vulnerable  point  in  his  own  side,  which  he  proaches  sunrise,  and  I  must  turn  to  pre- 
thinks  it  would  have  been  wise  in  his  adver-  pare  for  Gray  eU  aL  vs.  Coburn  for  the  hour 
«ary  to  press  harder  than  be  did.  and  a  quarter  before  breakfast.    Good-bye  ;** 

Thus  you  may  be  sure  his  labor  is  never  when  we  read  that  touching  letter,  do  ve 
ended;  there  is  never  any  preparation  so  not  know  how  true  a  picture  it  is  of  the 
complete  that  further  preparation  may  not  faithfulness  of  many  a  man  to  this  proles- 
be  better.  There  is  never  any  certainty  sion  ?  When  we  read  it  we  are  tempted  to 
that  one  more  stroke  will  not  carry  the  inquire  how  many  commission  merchants 
point.  To  be  sure  there  are  many  cases  are  theie  who  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  win- 
where  the  greatest  labor  and  vigilance  ter  mornings,  to  study  for  an  hour  and  a 
and  skill  are  to  be  expended  upon  that  quarter  before  breakfast  how  most  they  can 
«ide  of  a  cause,  which  according  to  the  promote  the  interests  of  their  principals, 
final  determination  cannot  prevail  and  ought  But  a  lawyer  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
not  to  succeed.  But  this  is  only  another  his  principals  that  they  do  to  theirs.  Aks, 
and,  to  my  view,  a  stronger  illustration  of  when  we  read  it,  and  know  that  it  is  a 
.the  necessity  which  exists  for  intense  labor  glimpse  of  his  whole  life,  we  do  not  wonder 
on  the  part  of  a  lawyer,  the  struggle  to  pro-  that  that  attenuated  form  which  was  so 
duce  what  according  to  the  logic  of  the  re-  electric  to  his  mind  and  so  responsive  to 
suit  cannot  be  produced.  his  will,  shortly  after  gradually  gave  way 

Then  his  work  comes  in  the  most  irregu-  and  relinquished  the  contest. 

lar  manner.    In  the  midst  of  a  trial,  he  is  But  this  very  pressure  and  intensity  of 

informed  by  a  consignor  of  the  failure  of  a  work  is  a  source  of  power.    We  have  onr 

consignee,  and  must  immediately,  without  compensations  as  well  as  you,  friends  of  the 
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church,  who  have  your  regular  tunes  for  are  to  give  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  your 

preparation  and  your  compnratiTely  exact  analysis  of  his  case.    I  have  met  men  who 

work  to  do ;  and  one  of  them  is  tiie  acoel-  said  they  thought  so.    But  who  made  you 

erated  power  we  gain  by  this  very  stress  in  a  judge?    What  tribunal  has  been  insti- 

which  we  live.    The  other  day  a  gentleman  tuted  for  the  determination  of  innocence  or 

said  to  me  that  he  thought  the  wonderful  guilt,  and  thereupon  for  becoming  responsi- 

saccess  which  Mr.  Hunt  achieved  in  his  ble  for  acquittal  or  punishment  ?  Is  it  your 

picture  of  the  Chief  Justice  which  hangs  in  mind  ?  Is  it  the  mind  of  any  person,  ex- 

the  Court  House  at  Salem,  was  due  to  the  oept  those  persons  designated  by  the  law  to 

fact  that  he  had  a  most  difficult  task.    He  be  judges  or  jurors?    Suppose  your  analy- 

knew  that  that  man  was  a  terrible  subject  sis  is  faulty ;   suppose  your  catalogue  of 

to  paint.    In  the  expressive  phrase  of  this  facts  is  defective.    But  whether  so  or  not, 

gentleman,  Mr.  Hunt  was  "  stumped "  to  if  you  assume  to  admit  away  the  life  of 

paint  him.    And  he  did,  with  a  degree  of  your  fellow  being  you  are  guilty  of  his 

success  not  at  all  attainable  with  an  easier  blood.    No  man  can  be  found  to  be  guilty 

lubject.    And  so  I  suppose  it  is  with  us.  except  by  the  determination  of  the  rightful 

All  the  powers  are  roused  to  the  attempt,  tribunal ;  if  you  usurp  the  place  of  that 

We  are  obliged  to  summon  every  force  into  tribunal,  you  take  upon  yourself  the  un- 

aetivityiit  once  or  we  are  defeated.    And  it  warranted,  the  voluntary  responsibility  for 

needs  an  actual,  living,  fierce  controversy,  his  death. 

ifyouwillftodothis.   When  we  are  crowded  Now  if  instead  of   your  belief  of   his 

and  driven  to  the  wall,  I  suppose  we  some-  guUt  resting  upon  your  own  judgment  upon 

times  do  our  best  work.  a  complicated  state  of  facts,  it  should  rest 

upon  his  confession  to  vou,  what  then? 
HIS  CONDUCT  IN   HIS  PROFESSION;   AND  Supposo  in  the  terrible  hour  of  his  arraign- 
HEREIN  OF  THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  LAW.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Confessed  to  you  that  he  is 
Now  with  reference  to   this  matter,  I  guilty,  as  Courvoisier  did,  what  are  you  to  • 
divide  cases  and  legal  subjects  into  two  do?    I  ask  you  to  go  back  to  one  of  the- 
classes ;  civil  and  criminaL  principles  upon  which   our   civil   society 
Consider  criminal  cases  for  a  moment,  stands  that  no  man  shall  be  required  tO' 
What  is  the  right  side  of  a  criminal  case  ?  furnish  evidence  against  himself.    If  there 
Suppose  you  are  assigned  to  the  defense  of  is  a  principle  valuable  in  civil  society,  it  is 
a  man  accused  of  crime.    He  is  charged  this,  handed  down  from  the  early  times 
with  murder.    His  guilt  or  innocence  de-  of  English  liberty,  and  embodied  in  the* 
pends  upon  a  complicated  network  of  facts,  constitution  of  every  state, 
it  may  be  of  the  most  contradictory  charao-  We  can  hardly  realize  the  value  of  this< 
ter.    His  acts,  his  motives  as  judged  by  his  safeguard  against  the  subversion  of  human* 
acts,  his  subsequent  conduct  as  bearing  upon  rights,  because  we  are  so  far  from  the  time- 
his  motives  in  the  act  in  question  if  the  act  when  its  principles  were  violated.    In  Mas-- 
be  admitted,  must  all  be  analyzed  and  con-  sachusetts  the  language  is :  '*  No  subject 
Bidered.    As  the  result  of  your  investiga-    shall be  compelled  to  ac- 
tion you  satisfy  yourself  that  he  is  guilty,  cuse,  or  furnish  evidence  against  himself," 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  has  de-  nor  **  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  despoiled 
nied  the  charge  with  earnest  and  consistent  or  deprived  of  his  property,  immunities  or 
declaration,  but  the  conviction  in  your  mind  privileges,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
IB  that  the  denial  is  false,  and  that  the  law,  exiled  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty 
ehaige  is  true ;  what  is  your  course  ?  You  or  estate,  but  by  tiie  judgment  of  his  peers 
are  to  express  your  conviction.    Tou  are  to  or  the  law  of  the  land."    [Bill  of  R%nts, 
Bay  that  you  think  in  all  honesty  that  he  Art.  xii.] 

has  committed  the  crime.    Your  opinion  is  I  am  the  adviser,  then,  of  a  man  in  jeop- 

valuable  because  you  have  come  to  it  hon-  ardy  of  his  life  and  guilty  by  his  own  con- 

estly  and  by  patient  investigation.    You  fession  to  me.    I  am  in  the  same  position 
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as  the  priest  at  the  confessional.  Except  show  that  above  a  hundred  of  our  lairsoito 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  him  I  have  arise  from  disputed  facts,  for  one  where  the 
no  relations  with  him  and  no  right  to  his  htw  is  doubted  of.  About  twen^  days  is 
knowledge ;  for  that  purpose  I  have  come  the  year  are  sufficient  in  Westminster  Hall 
into  these  relations  with  him.  I  am  the  re-  to  settle  (upon  solemn  argument)  eieiy 
pository  of  his  thoughts  for  this  purpose.  I  demurrer,  or  other  special  point  of  law 
have  no  right  before  God  or  man  to  be-  that  arises  throughout  the  nation ;  but  two 
tray  him,  and  the  more  vile  and  wicked  be  months  are  annually  spent  in  deciding  the 
is,  the  more  base  and  culpable  would  be  truth  of  facts,  before  six  distinct  tribunals, 
my  act  if  I  did  so.  in  the  several  circuits  of  England,  exdnsiTe 
And  yet  we  hear  the  fidelity  of  a  lawyer  of  Middlesex  and  Londoh  which  afford  a 
to  a  wretched,  wicked  man,  called  *^  the  supply  of  causes  much  more  than  equivalent 
shielding  of  a  criminal."  Friends,  a  civil-  to  any  two  of  the  largest  circuits."  If  this 
ized  country  in  which  liberty  flourishes  is  could  be  said  in  Blackstone's  time,  how 
governed  by  laws,  and  the  laws  provide  for  much  more  strongly  is  it  correct  now,  when 
the  punishment  of  crime  in  out  contingency  all  the  inventions  and  appliances  of  modem 
<mlyy  namely,  that  the  accused  shall  have  civilization  have  come  in  to  increase  facte 
been  found  to  be  guilty  by  the  tribunal  in  tenfold  proportion  to  points  of  law. 
appointed  to  try  him,  after  he  shall  have  Cases  of  disputed  facts  involve,  and  can  in- 
had  the  benefit  of  a  trial  in  the  method  volve,noque8tion  of  morals,  until  die  issue  of 
provided  by  law.  Anything  less  than  this  fact  be  determined.  What  it  is  right  to  do, 
is  Lynch  law ;  the  hand  of  man  against  the  depends  upon  what  the  fact  is,  and  what 
hand  of  man,  and  the  subversion  of  organ-  the  fact  is,  is  the  question  in  dispute, 
ized  society.  These  cases  always  have  been  and  alwayi 

will  be  enormously  in  the  majority. 

CIVIL  CASES.  ji  y^^  j^ J  ^  ^jjgjj^  ^^  ^j^g^  ^^^  ^ 

Relating  to  the  great  mass  of  civil  cases,  question  is  one  of  construction,  or  the  other 

controversies  between  man  and  man,  I  wish  cases  where  the  question  is,  what  rule  on 

to  meet,  if  I  can,  the  very  common  objeo-  the  whole,  in  the  long  run,  is  it  best  for 

tion  that  there  is  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  the  community  that  the  law  should  adopt, 

side  to  every  case ;  that  it  must  be  well  or,  the  same  thing,  what  is  salutary  for  tin 

known  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  public,  or  will  subserve  public  policy,  yoa 

just  as  you  can  tell  red  color  from  green ;  have  the  great  bulk  of  ail  the  cases.    The 

that  the  lawyer  is  a  bad  man  who  upon  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract 

hearing  the  statement  of  his  client's  case  indeed  runs  through  them  all,  as  it  doei 

does  not  say  which  side  is  right  and  which  through  every  act  of  every  person  upon  any 

wrong,  and  thus  end  the  matter.  subject,  but  whether  A  or  B  is  mondly 

To  some  extent  this  is  true.  There  are  right,  no  one  can  tell  until  the  issue  be- 
some  cases  of  this  character,  and  I  trust  tween  them  is  determined, 
that  there  are  few  lawyers  who  do  not  At  the  time  of  the  Boston  fire  large 
state  to  their  client  clearly  their  view  as  quantities  of  western  merchandise  were  in 
to  them.  But  such  cases  are  few.  The  the  hands  of  consignees  in  Boston,  for  sale 
great  majority  of  civil  cases  are  either  of  upon  terms  expressed  in  the  correspondence 
such  a  character  that  no  question  of  right  between  the  consignors  and  consignees, 
and  wrong  is  involved  in  them  at  all,  or  substantially  these :  **  Our  [the  consignees'] 
eases  in  which  the  question  of  right  and  charges  for  selling  will  be  five  per  cent, 
wrong  depends  upon  such  conflicting  state-  which  includes  guaranty,  insurance  against 
ments  of  fact  by  the  respective  sides  that  it  fire,  labor  and  storage.  All  consignments 
is  only  possible  for  a  legal  investigation  to  will  be  covered  by  insurance  as  soon  ss 
eliminate  the  truth.  received  in  store."     The  consignees  had 

The  latter  are  in  a  vast  majority.    Black-  obtained  insurance  upon  these  goods  to  then* 

stone  says :  **  Experience  wiU  abundantly  full  value  in  insurance  companies  of  good 
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jitaadiQg  ia  Boston ;  tbey  had  also  adyanced  client  what  his  client  would  do  for  himself 

h^YiIy  upon  the  £;oods.     By  the  fire  the  if  be  were  able*' 

goods  were  consomed,  and  ^e  companies  8.    No  adyocate's  canse  and  plea  is:  false 

in  which  they  were  insnred   also  failed,  nntil  so  decided  by  the  court 

and  only  pud  a  pereenti^pBw    Now  who  is 

tosuiler  the  bss  of  the  goods  bey»nd  this  "»  '^^"^^  of  his  ira. 

percentage  ?    This  is  merely  a  question  of  I  have   said  so  much  upon  these  417 

construction.    Morally  it  is  as  right  for  the  points,  which  to  me  are  so  clear  that  there 

consignor  to  bear  it  as  for  the  consignee,  is  no  occasion  to  state  them  at  all,  that 

and  as  right  for  the  consignee  as  the  con-  there  is  little  time  left  to  speak  of  those 

fiignpr,  provided  that  was  the  true  meaning  other  matters  which  reach  out  beyond  the 

of  the  contract    And  if  it  is  right  to  dis-  lawyer's  professional  life,  the  effect  of  his 

coss  the  obscurity  of  points  of  doctrine,  it  vocation  upon  his  character,  how  his  profes- 

is  right  and  necessary  to  discuss  the  obsca-  sional  life  enlarges  or  cramps,  supports  or 

lity  of   such  a  coQtract»   upon  which  a  takes  away,  invigorates  or  weakens  that 

company  of  merchants  would  be  divided  other  life,  which  is  the  test  by  which  all 

in  opinion   if   the  question  were*  put  to  men  are  to  be  measured. 

them.  It  may  be  certainly  said  that  the  Hfe  he 

lb  is  commercial  law  that  three  days  shall  leads  tends  to  develop  independence,  tolera- 
be  added  to  the  time  of  payment  of  promis-  tion  and  ciiarity.  He  must  be  weak,  indeed, 
aory  notes  and  drafts,  and  that  the  indorser  if  having  spent  his  life  in  the  maintenance 
upon  bills  and  notes  shall  be  discharged  un-  of  positions,  he  has  not  formed  convictions 
less  demand  is  made  upon  the  maker  and  of  his  own,  and  is  not  ready  to  maintain 
notice  given  to  the  indorser,  in  a  certain  them.  He  knows  too  well  that  there  are 
time  and  manner.  It  is  also  the  law  that  two  sides  to  a  question  not  to  realize  the 
debts  and  obligations  shall  be  barred  and  value  of  individual  opinion,  and  having 
imcollectible  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  learned  the  force  of  the  views  of  otbers,  he 
time.  There  is  no  principle  of  right  in-  has  learned  to  respect  his  ovm.  And  it 
volved  as  between  the  parties  in  establiidiing  would  be  a  strange  commentary  upon  all 
these  roles ;  indeed  it  may  be  very  wrong  his  methods  of  thought  and  training  if  he 
for  a  debtor  not  to  pay  when  six  years  and  lacked  independence  enough  to  stand  alone 
one  day  have  elapsed  since  the  maturity  of  upon  his  beliefs.  But  he  has  had  such  ez- 
his  obligation.  The  ground,  therefore,  upon  perience  of  diverse  views  entertained  by 
which  Uiey  have  been  adopted  is,  that  by  men  of  equal  conscience,  equal  intellect  and 
experience  they  have  been  found  to  sub-  equal  balance,  that  he  is  careful  not  to  en- 
serve  the  interests  of  civil  society.  That  is  tertain  rash  condemnation  for  the  sei^i- 
the  problem  which  jurisprudence  under-  mentsof  any  man.  He  can  adhere  to  his 
takes  to  solve.  own  opinions  with  tenacity  and  be  unmf- 

I  may  close  what  I  have  said  upon  this    

head  by  repeating  three  old  maxims,  which  •  Thl»  mast  not  be  mismidentood.   in  condnettng 

within   the    limitations   above  referred  to,  »  c«e  after  he  ha.  tiUcen  it.  the  lawyer  i.  bound  by 

**.    w«v    AAtuAMMivuo   awvo  «oi.nAi«^    «v,  j^  Btrfctly  moral  rule«  afl  any  person  In  any  Tocatlon. 

and  understood  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  with  refeienoe  to  a  Uwyer  in  a  criminal  ease  ex- 
endeavored  to  say,  are  true  :  prening  his  opinion  of  the  Innocence  of  his  client, 

1.  An   advocate  is  bound  to  undertake  the  rule  I  think  must  be  as  follow.:  atrictlj  it  1.  be^ 

.             ,7         w*"^    ^  ui*uww»o  yondtiie  lawyer's  province  to  express  his  opinion  at 

tbe  case  of  any  client  unless  previously  en-  all;  he  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinion  of  his  en- 
gaged on  the  opposite  side.^  ent's  innocence  In  aecordanre  with  his  clear  oonvlo- 

2.  An  advocate  is  bound  to  do  for  his  **<>"■»  ••  f-  ^\  ^  *^*  ^*^,!*',^'!''  ^!^J^  •^'* 

the  weight  of  his  earnest  belief  If  he  entertains  one; 
but  he  has  no  right  entertaining  one  view  to  expr 


1  This  Is  subject  of  oonrse  to  the  limitation  that  the  opposite,  and  thus  throw  Into  the  seale  the 

tlM  esse  must  be  In  his  line,  e.  ^..  a  patent  lawyer  Is  weight  of  an  opinion  which  he  feigns  and  does  .not 

sot  bound  to  take  a  criminal  case,  or  vice  veraa,  and  entertain.    The  charge  that  Mr.  Phillips  did  this  in 

Mbieetalso  to  the  IhnlUtion  that  he  is  not  already  Couroisier's  case  was  the  chief  ground  of  attack 

fslljoseupied  hot  has  time  to  devote  io  it.  upon  him. 
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fled  if  his  best  friend  di£Eer8  from  him  in  tasks  are  many  satisfactions  upon  whidi 

the  widest  degree.    Nay,  more ;  he  must  the  memory  loves  to  dwell,  and  many  ^ 

have  strangely  misused  his  experience  if  tesque  scenes  which  remain  with  a  peeoLar 

you  do  not  find  him  considerate  and  char-  impress  to  enliyen  his  hardest  hours.  Oooa 

itable.    How  can  he  have  had  such  an  ex-  in  a  while  among  friends  some  of  them 

perience  of  human  nature  as  in  the  course  may  bear  repeating;  and,  being  now  among 

of  a  series  of  years  he  must  meet,  such  ex-  friends,  I  venture :  At  the  time  Judge 

amples  of  honesty  and  duplicity,  of  avarice  was  promoted  to  the  bench,  I  had  been  some 

and  prodigality,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  time  in  his  office,  and  he  very  kindly  placed 

craftiness  and  subtilty,  of  frankness  and  many  of  his  unfinished  cases  in  my  hands, 

sincerity,  of   stupidity  and  quickness,  of  and  recommended  me  to  his  clients.  He 

weakness  and  strength,  of  honor  and  shame,  had  one  client  by  the  name  of  Gillow,  who 

without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  was  a  character.    Gillow  lived  in  Needham, 

conclusion  that  as  God  permits  such  a  great  he  was  a  tall,  lame  man  with  a  peculiar  ex- 

Tariety  of  characters  in  the  human  race,  it  pression,  and  would  come  limping  into  the 

is  the  part  of  his  creatures  to  bear  with  the  office  upon  the  strangest  errands  imaginable, 

qualities  of  each  other  ?  He  would  come  to  the  judge  with  the  most 

His  studies  tend  to  broaden  him.    I  think  trifling  and  curious  questions  and  bore  him 

so ;  you  may  not.    At  any  rate  one  thing  is  by  the  half  hour  together,  but  such  was  the 

sure,  and  in  one  thing  we  shall  agree ;  they  patience  and  kindness  with  which  he  was 

either  tend  to  broaden  or  to  narrow  him;  received  that  I  think  each  sucoessiTe  visit 

he  cannot  stand  still  under  their  treatment,  became  longer  and  more  tedious  than  the 

And  I  think  you  will  agree  in  this  also, — ^If  one  before.    When  Judge  -= had  left 

he  takes  them  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  the  office  and  taken  his  seat  upon  the  bench, 

they  will  broaden  him,  but  I  agree  that  if  I  was  naturally  careful  to  be  in  the  ofBoe  as 

he  devotes  them  to  unworthy  and  selfish  and  much  as  possible,  and  solicitous  to  aoqaire 

short-sighted  ends,  they  will  narrow  him.  and  retain  as  my  clients  as  many  as  possible 

He  lives  a  life  within  a  life.  A  great  of  those  who  had  been  his.  One  day  on  re- 
part  of  it  is  known  only  to  himself  and  to  turning  from  dinner  I  found  Gillow  waiting 
those  whom  he  meets  in  the  ordinary  work  for  me.  How  near,  thought  I,  I  came  to 
of  his  profession.  It  is  not  to  be  spoken  of.  losing  him.  «  How  d*ye  do,  Squire  ?**  said 
It  dies  with  these  two  persons.  Few  things  Gillow.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  GiUow?" 
are  sweeter  than  the  knowledge  a  lawyer  said  L  <<  Been  waitin'  for  ye,"  said  he. 
has  of  the  trust  in  him  and  the  dependence  '<  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long,"  said  L 
upon  him  entertained  by  some  who  seek  his  Then  he  fixed  his  peculiar  gaze  upon  me, 
advice.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  gold  and  said,  *'  Squire,  what 's  exempt?"  ''El- 
and silver  are  precious,  and  little  of  them  empt?"  said  I,  *<  exempt  from  attachment 
sometimes  come  for  his  service,  but  more  you  mean ;  one  cow,  a  cooking-stoTe,  fuel 
than  this  to  a  faithful  man  is  the  satisf ao-  therefor,  bed  and  bedding  for  every  two  pe^ 
tion  he  has  in  knowing  that  he  has  guided  sons  in  the  family,  wearing  apparel,  tools  to 
a  youth,  or  piloted  a  merchant,  or  rescued  a  the  yalue  of  a  hundred  dollars,*'  etc^  going 
woman,  when  the  interests  of  either  were  in  through  the  list.  When  I  had  repeated  the 
periL  list,  Gillow  looked  at  me  with  a  disappointed 

He  has  pleasures,~do   not  doubt  it,—  air  and  said  slowly,  « Squire,  is  hens  ex- 

though  they  are  not  altogether  like  other  empt?"    "Hens?**  said  I,  "no— I  think 

men's.    If  he  must  wear  the  armor  of  a  not — hens  ?  no,  hens  are  pot  exempt"   He 

fighter,  he  can  keep  the  heart  of  a  child,  dropped  his  head,  sat  still  a  few  moments, 

There  is  a  certain  zest  about  his  work.    If  and  then  nlowly  asked  me  if  I  was  sure.  I 

he  must  oome  up  "  fresh  and  full "  for  every  said  yes,  I  was  entirely  sure ;  I  knew  hens 

encounter,  his  heart  is  cheery,  and  it  is  no  were  not  exempt    "But  why,  Mr.  Gillow? 

small  satisfaction  to  feel  that  he  is  trying  What  is  the  4!ase  ?  "    "  Because  all  the  prop- 

his  best    Intermingled  with   his   severer  erty  I 've  got  in  the  world  is  hens."    **Wdl 
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wiiat  if  it  18,"  said  I,  *'whftt  ib  the  case?"  I  declined  the  compensation,  bat  must 

**  Well,  Squire,"  said  he,  ^  I  suppose  I  might  confess  that  it  was  at  a  larger  rate  than  I 

as  well  tell  you.    All  I  'ye  got  in  the  world  have  sometimes  since  received  for  legal  ser- 

18  in  hens.    I've  got  scTenty-five.    There's  vices. 

a  blarsted  batcher  in  Needham,  and  I  owe  Like  every  mao,  the  lawyer's  best  claim 
him  twelve  dollars  and  he  shall  never  get  a  to  a  kindly  remembrance  rests  in  the  faith- 
cent  of  it  if  1  can  help  it, — he  gave  me  poor  ful  discharge  of  the  daily,  routine  duties  of 
meat  and  short  weight,  and  he  threatens  to  his  life.  Those  things  which  from  their  fre- 
nie  me,  and  I  thought  if  hens  was  exempt  quency  and  familiarity  he  is  wont  to  look 
it 's  mighty  little  he  'd  get"  He  was  much  upon  as  humdrum  and  commonplace,  give 
disturbed  at  my  statement  of  the  law,  and  him  the  strongest  claim  oftentimes  to  the 
finally  asked  me  what  he  should  do.  Well,  respect  and  love  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
I  said,  I  did  not  know  what  he  could  do  un-  performed.  When  the  celebrated  Erakine 
less  he  sold  his  hens  and  put  the  money  in  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  the  Emperor 
his  pocket;  his  creditor  could  not  touch  it  turned  lus  imperial  head  and  merely  inquired 
there.  As  I  said  this  his  face  relaxed  and  if  he  was  a  lawyer.  The  fame  of  the  great- 
a  carious  expression  came  into  his  eye.  est.advocateof  his  time  was  indeed  bounded 
*< Squire,"  said  he,  "you  advise  me  to  sell  by  a  narrow  compass  as  compared  with  that 
my  hens,  do  yon  ?  "  ''  Yes,"  said  I,  **  if  you  of  the  great  conqueror.  But  in  a  work  well 
want  to  keep  them  out  of  the  butcher's  done,  in  a  faithful  life,  well  continued  to 
hands."  **  Squire,"  said  he,  **  do  you  keep  the  end,  the  lawyer  has  as  good  an  opportu- 
hens?"  <'No,"  said  I,  "I  never  did."  nity  to  gain  the  blessing  of  an  appf^ving 
"Squire,"  said  he,  **  tell  ye  what ;  if  you  'U  conscience  as  any  man. 
hijf  two  pullets.  111  throw  ye  in  a  rooster  R.  R.  B* 
lor  your  advice." 
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[It  Is  wBl9  to  predict  that  th«  rellgioiis  oondition  of  Fnnee  will  for  tome  yean  to  eome  grow  more  and 
mora  doepl  J  intereating.  The  present  movement  of  religioas  life,  thought,  action  and  Tiaible  organisation  in 
thst  ooontry,  Is  the  greatest  fact  of  contemporary  history,  although  the  world  has  not  yet  learned,  but  is 
ODly  learning,  to  recognise  it  as  such.  Even  those  Christian  souls  who  are  most  intent  on  the  ooming  of 
tlM  ktaigdom  of  heaven,  are  oommonly  not  well  informed  on  this  great  fact,  if  their  studies  are  guided  1^ 
the  domineering  periodicals  of  their  several  societies ;  for  in  that  case  they  get  disproportionate  ideas  of 
vhst  their  society  or  denomination  Is  doing,  as  compared  with  what  other  societies  are  doing,  or  what  (as 
in  this  ease)  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God  are  doing,  with  no  society  at  all  to  help.  So  it  oomes  to  pass 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  "  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
believe  thoogh  a  man  declare  it  unto  yon."  If  we  say  to  the  average  intelligent  and  earnest  church- 
Biemher  that  there  Is  in  progress,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  Europe,  within  a  moment's  hail  by  tele- 
graph, a  religious  movement  not  less,  in  power,  and  greater  in  Inevitable  results  than  those  of  "  that  age 
of  wonderful  growth  "  of  which  we  read  with  wonder  In  Professor  Baird*s  lucid  and  fUthf nl  volumes  on 
**  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  *'~we  are  sure  to  be  looked  at  with  a  certain  surprise,  if  not  with  some  meas- 
ure of  incredulity.  But  It  is  true ;  and  presently  a  little  behind  the  time,  the  American  Church  will  find 
it  oat,  with  eager  demands  for  fuller  information. 

full  Information,  however,  concerning  the  Huguenot  revival  will  not  be  thoroughly  Intelligible  ezeept 
to  those  who  have  informed  themselves  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  the  surviving  remnant  of  the 
l^kendi  Protestant  Church.  No  other  Christian  communion  now  extant  has  a  more  splendid  history,  nor 
imore  noble  roll  of  martyrs  and  confessors  than  this.  And  yet,  in  the  decadence  of  its  faith,  it  lost,  at 
one  time,  its  grasp  of  the  hand  of  common  fellowship  of  believers.  Somewhat  more  than  two  generations 
1(0,  one  of  its  noblest  young  preachers  was  officially  silenced  for  preaching  the  very  doctrines  articulated 
hi  Hm  standards.  What  a  change  has  been  accomplished  in  sixty  years  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that 
tike  present  peril  of  the  Churdh  is,  not  that  the  Evangelical  men  will  be  excluded,  but  that  they  may  be 
tanpted  to  exclude  the  opposite  party  by  an  unwise  Insistence  on  numerical  superiority  and  legal  advan- 
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lao(ger  prefaoo  tbaa  this  will  not  be  neetfui  to  Sntrodnee  tin  foDowliig  artieie  on  tho  yreiaatdia' 
ooltlM  of  tho  Frondi  I^rotestant  Chorch,  Irom  the  pen  of  ono  who,  bj  Tirtue  of  his  position  m  Amatiett 
Chaplain  at  Paris,  and  of  his  penonal  relations  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Church,  Is  qiiaUfl«i, 
beyond  other  writers,  to  instruct  the  public  on  this  subject.— Editob.] 

N  the  25ih  of  Kovember,  1879,  was  to  The  ablest  men  in  the  denominatioD,  of 

be  convened  in  the  church  of  the  Ora-  all  shades  of  belief,  were  there,  for  the  det 

ioire,  Paris,  a  synodical  meeting  of  the  egates  had  been  selected  without  reference 

evangelical  branch  of  the  reformed  to  domicile — ^those  most  competent  to  repre- 

chnrch  of  France.  The  first  and  main  object  sent  their  views  and  fight  their  battles  har- 

of  the  meeting  is  t6  harmonize,  if  possible,  ing  been  named  bj  the  various  oonstitoen- 

•  the  differences  existing  between  the  evangel-  cies. 

ical  and  liberal  elements  in  the  denomina-  The  interest  that  centered  in  this  meeting 

tion.    The  liberals  will  not  be  present  at  the  of  synod  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 

synod,  and  will  take  no  active  part  in  its  who  were  not  present  at  the  confereDoe,  or 

deliberations.    They  will   be    ''interested  have  not  kept  themselves  in  the  current  of 

observers."    They  will  watch  the  proceed-  religious  movements  in  France.    In  general 

ings  and  comment  upon  them  in  their  jour-  it  maybe  said  that  the  evangelical  memben 

nals.    If  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  of  the  reformed  church  hailed  the  synod 

evangelical  party  meet  their  approbation  with  unbounded  joy.    In  it  they  saw  re- 

they  may  subsequeutlyimite  with  that  party  stored  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of 

in  petitioning  the  government  for  permis-  their  church.    They  would  now  have  the 

sion  i8  hold  an  official  general  synod.    If  coveted  opportunity  of  declaring  their  de- 

not  they  will  content  themselves  with  main-  votion  to  the  truth  and  of  proving,  in  the 

taining,  through  their  influence  with  the  face  of  the  world,  that  they  were  not  nn- 

govemment  and  in  the  various  parishes  and  woiiliy  of  the  trust  bequeathed  them  by  the 

consistories,  the  present  "  dead-lock."    To  fathers  who  <'  contended  earnestly  for  the 

gain  a  distinct  idea  of  what  this  means,  we  faith  once  delivered  imto  the  saints."  Books 

must  go  back  to  the  general  synod  of  1872 :  and  pamphlets  upon  the  synod  weje  pub- 

On  the  6th  of  June  of  that  year  (1872)  lished  and  extensively  circulated.    Meetings 

the  XXX.  official  general  synod  was  convened  for  prayer  with  special  reference  to  it  \rere 

at  Paris  by  authority  of  the  government,  held  and  all  minds  and  hearts  were  busy  in 

The  xxix.  synod  had  been  held  two  hun-  planning  its  work  and  divining  its  issueSi 

d^d  and  thirteen  years  before,  at  London,  The  Left  of  the  s3mod  wei*e  only  less  im- 

and  had  been  summarily  dissolved  by  order  pressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  and 

of  Louis  XIV.    "  Your  synods,"  he  said  by  the  importance  of  the  issues  pending.    Shall 

the  mouth  of  his  commissioner,  **cost  the  or  shall  not  the  faith  of  the  reformed  chorch 

state  too  much  money,  and  waste  too  much  of  France  be  formulated  ?    Shall  or  shall 

time  of  the  ministers ;   they  shall  be  per-  not  the  restrictions  of  fixed  creeds  be  im- 

manently  dissolved."    It  was  an  event  in  posed  upon  the  individual  conscience?  Shall 

the  history  of  the  church,  when,  by  author-  or  shall  not  those  who  call  themselves  Pro 

ity  of  the  government  of  President  Thiers,  testants  be  privileged  to  believe  what  they 

the  general  synod  was  reconvened.  please  and  teach  what  they  believe,  and  still 

There  were  present  one  hundred  and  eight  maintain  unchallenged  their  standing  in  the 

delegates  sent  up  by  the  particular  synods  church  and  enjoy  its  immunities?    Who 

from  various  parts  of  France.  shall  be  the  teachers  and  the  preachers  and 

These   delegates,  upon    assembling,  ar-  what  shall  be  the  theology  and  the  policy  of 

ranged  themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  the  future  church  ? 

^  general  assembly  of  deputies,"  according  Whatever  of  wisdom  or  of  reverence  for 

to  their  opinions,  thirty  on  the  extreme  right,  the  faith  of  the  fathers  or  for  the  word  of 

lt0enfy;/bur  on  the  extreme  left,  and //?j/-/cnir  Grod  maybe  denied  the  members  of  the 

in  the  center,  the  majority  of  whom  sympa-  Left,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  zeal  and 

thized  with  the  right  courage  and  natural  ability  they  were  oo^ 
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behind  the   Right     The   radical  leaden  ted ; — because  it  muat  not  be  so  anxious 

were  all  there.    The  Coquerels  with  their  about  the  doctrine  but  concern  itself  more 

brilliant  talents ;  Colani,  former  professor  with  the  Christian  life." 

of  theology  at  Strasbourg;  Vignid,  the  able  M.  Athanase  Coquerel  followed.    <<God 

preacher  at  Nimes;  Colonel  Deufert,  who  intends    there   shall   be   diversUff   in    the 

fought  so  nobly  at  Belf ort,  and  others.  .  church.     Unity  is  not  desirable.    In  the 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  numer-  gospel  itself    there  is  diversity.     Two  of 

ical  strength  was  with  the  orthodox  party ;  the  evangelists  do  not  speak  of  the  divinity 

and  after  au  ineffectual  effort  on  the  part  of  of  Jesus  Christ.     Paul  did  not  believe  in 

the  Left  to  induce  the  body  to  decline  enter-  the  resurrection  according  to  our  orthodox 

ing  upon  matters  of  an  organic  or  constitu-  formulas ;  and  if  the  Apostle  should  visit 

tional   charaoter,  the  synod   soon  reached  the  earth  to-day  he  would  be  regarded  as 

the  central  questions.    Shall  the  reformed  a  heretic,"    This  bold  assertion  was  met  by 

church   of    France,  through   its   national  M.  Bois  with  the  proposition  that  if  he 

synod,  formulate  and  procl^m  its  standards  (M.  Coquerel)  would  sign  what  St  Paul  has 

oC  doctrine?  What,  if  any,  shall  be  the  con-  written  upon  the   resurrection    ho  would 

ditions  of    membership    and    electorship?  substitute  that  in  the  declaration  of  faith. 

Shall  candidates  for  the  university  be  re-  But  consent  was  not  given.     M.  Clama* 

quired  to  subscribe  to  specific  articles  of  gerau,  speaking  still  for  the  Left,  declared 

faith?    And  shall  the  religious  teachers  in  that  '*the  Protestant  searches  perpetually, 

the  churches  be  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  for  truth  but  is  never  able  to  say  '  I  have 

courts  for  doctrinal  defection?  found  it' " 

Professor  Bois  opened  the  question  of  a  Col.  Denfert  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

"-Declaration   of  Faith,"  by  submitting  a  *'  Every  day,"  said  he  '<  my  faith  changes, 

now  historic  formula.    The  following  is  the  I  modify  my  opinions   according  to  my 

doctrinal  part  of  it :      .  studies  and  the  books  I  lead." 

*'The  church  declares  that  it  remains  The  evangelical  champions  had  little 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  faith  and  of  difficulty  in  showing  that  all  associations , 
liberty  upon  which  it  was  founded.  With  have  some  common  principles,  beliefs,  aims 
its  fathers  and  its  martyrs  in  the  confession  as  the  basis  of  their  union.  Shall  the 
of  La  Bochelle,  with  all  the  churches  of  the  reformed  church  of  France  be  an  excep- 
Befcffmation  in  their  various  symbols,  it  tion  ?  No  such  thing  as  knowing  the  truth  1 
proclaims  the  sovei-eign  authority  of  the  Have  then  the  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs, 
Holy  Scriptures  in  matters  of  faith  and  the  fathers  of  our  church  died  in  vain? 
aalvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Statements  of  truth  may  vary  but  truth 
Son  of  God,  who  died  for  our  sins  and  was  itself  is  eternal.  Fidelity  to  it  is  the  high- 
raised  again  for  our  justification.  It  pre-  est  duty,  and  by  it  men  shall  be  judged, 
aarves,  therefore,  and  maintains  at  the  basis  A  few  members  of  the  Center  ioclined  to 
of  its  teaching,  of  its  worship  and  of  its  accept  a  declaration  of  faith,  but  "  asked 
discipline,  the  grand  Christian  facts  repre-  that  it  be  not  made  binding  upon  the  mem- 
asnted  in  its  sacraments,  celebrated  in  its  hers  of  the  church."  This  view  did  not 
religious  solemnities  and  expressed  in  its  prevail  with  the  majority,  and  after  a  long 
liturgies, — notably  in  the  confession  of  sins,  debate,  in  which  much  was  said  about  the 
the  apostles  creed,  and  in  the  liturgy  of  the  « light  of  reason  "  and  "religious  liberty  " 
Hdy Supper."  and  "rights  of    conscience,"  a  vote  was 

The  announcement  of  these  propositions  reached.    Sixty-five  were  in  favor  of  the. 

was  the  signal  for  intense  and  persistent  "  declaration,"  and  forty-four  opposed, 

opposition  from  members  of  the  Left.    M.  The  next  important  question  which  came< 

P^cant  maintained  in  a  long  and  elaborate  before  the  synod  related  to  the  quaUfcationM 

•peeeb  "that  the  synod  must  not  proclaim  of  electors*    At  the  close  of  a  long  debate 

the  faith  of  the  church  because  it  was  not  tiie  following  article  received  seventy-seven 

a  council; — ^because  it  must  remain  uni-  votes.  "An  elector  in  the  church  must  declaim. 
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himself  heartily  attached  to  the  protestant  could  teach  it  or  deny  it  in  private  or  in 

reformed  church  of  France  and  to  the  re-  public  with  impunity.    No  status  was  given 

vealed   truth   as    it  is   contained   in   the  for  an  ecclesiastical  court  with  power  to 

sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  try  its  ministers  and  members  and  adminis- 

ments/'  ter  discipline  for  doctrinal  defection.    And 

The  last  important  measure  of  the  synod  there  the  matter  rests  to-day. 
was  passed  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  July,  The  reformed  church  of  France  is  powe^ 
one  month  from  the  day  of  assembling,  less  to  apply  or  enforce  its  own  acts,  and  be- 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  against  thirty-nine,  cause  the  state,  which  holds  over  it  a  veto 
The  text  runs  thus:  '<  Every  candidate  for  the  power,  refuses  so  to  sanction  its  acts  that 
ministry  in  the  reformed  church  of  France  they  shall  become  binding, 
must  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the  church  as  Through  seven  years  this  ''dead  lock" 
defined  by  the  general  synod  at  the  begin-  has  been  continued.  They  have  been  yean 
ning  of  the  session."  of  strife  and  controversy.    In  journal  and 

The  bearings  of  this  measure  upon  the  pamphlet,  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform, 

future  of  the  church  were  obvious  to  all.  the  issues  have  been  canvassed  and  the  ao- 

While  it  would  leave  undisturbed  ration-  tion  of  synod  defended  and  condemned, 

alistic  ministers,  actually  in  the  church,  it  It  has  been  a  long  and  heated  and  weari* 

would  by  its  exclusions  check  the  growth  some  strife.    Sympathy  and  support  han 

of  liberalism  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  future  been  sought  outside  the  church;  uid  in  local 

victory  for  its  negations.    It  would  foster  parishes,  consistories  and  synods  the  con- 

and  build  up  an  evangelical  ministry  and  test  for  supremacy  is  still  kept  up.    Has  the 

increase,  year  by  year,  t^e  majority,  courage  church  entered  an  impasse^  a  road  without 

and  strength  of  those  that  accepted  and  an  exit?  or  can  a  way  be  found  or  made  oat 

maintained  the  Christian  faith.  of  it?  The  minority  in  the  church  daimtbat 

In  this  hope  the  majority  of  the  synod  of  they  have  rights  which  ought  not  to  be  ]9> 

1872  closed  their  sessions.    But  the  end  nored,  which  must  not  be  surrendered,  and 

was  not  yet.     Outvoted  in  the  S3rnod,  the  which  shall  not  be  wrested  from  them  if  they 

liberal  party  had  no  thought  of  surrender,  can  prevent  it   On  the  other  hand  the  evan- 

but  began  intrenching  themselves  for  de-  gelical  pastors  and  churches  recognize  their 

fense  behind  state  barriers.  supreme  obligation  to  defend  the  faith  and 

The  acts  of  the  synod  were  not  legally  preserve  the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  church, 
binding  upon  the  church  until  they  had        The  synod  convened  for  November  2dUi 

received  the  sanction  of  the  government ;  fnst.  is  to  attempt  anew  the  solution  of  the 

therefore  to  the  government  both  parties,  difficult  problems.    Whether  or  not  it  will 

at  once,  made  appeal — the  one  to  obtain  the  succeed  remains  to  be  seen.    We  will  hope 

other  to  prevent  the  official  sanction.    Peti-  for  the  best. 

tions  and  protests  were  poured  in.    Dele-       Meanwhile  concerning  the   oonstitntion 

gations  forced  their  way  into  the  presence  and  functions  of  the  synod  itself  we  may 

of  the  ^*  minister  of  worship  "  and  exhausted  hold  in  mind  these  generals  facts, 
their  arguments  and  appeals.    The  govern-       Of  the  one  hundred  and  two  particolar 

ment,  bewildered  and  in  doubt,  or  wishing  synods  of  the  church  only  sixty-two  will  be 

to  be  impartial,  attempted  a  compromise  by  represented  at  alL    From  forty  synods  no 

means  of  a  decree  to  the  following  effect :  delegates  will  be  sent,  the  majority  of  the 

The  action  of  the  synod  was  so  far  in-  electors  being  liberals.    It  will,  therefore,  in 

dorsed  that  it  was  made  historic.   The  *'  Dec-  no  sense  be  a  general  sjmod  or  even  have  an 

laration  of  Faith  "  was  recognized  as  *<the  q^eio/ character.  To  constitute  such  a  synod 

faith  of  the  reformed  church  of  France."  the  authorization  of  the  government  is  neoes- 

It  could  be  promulgated  as  such ;  but  power  sary,  and  in  the  persent  instance  has  not 

to  make  it  binding  upon  the  ministers  and  been  given.    The  French  speak  of  it  as  a 

churches  was  withheld.    Individuals  could  s3rnod  *'  officieux,  pas  officid.**    The  distinci 

receive  it  or  reject  it  at  their  option*    They  tion  is  accurately  drawn  by  the  two  words. 
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The  delegates  from  the  synod  of  Paris  out  the  country,  to  everythiog  that  savors  of 

are  M.  Alfred  Andr^,  the  well-known  banker  spiritual  despotism,  and  the  corresponding 

and  deputy,  and  M.  Bersier,  the  eloquent  advocacy  and  claim  for  the  largest  civil  and 

pastor  of  the  ^  EgliM  de  VEtoUe "  and  the  religious  liberty. 

chronicler  and  historian  of  the  synod  of  4.    The  sincere  belief  on  the  part  of  many 

1872.  of  the  most  evangelical  of  the  church  that 

At  the  opening  of  the  synod   Pa$(eur  the  truth  will  make  its  way  more  rapidly 

Bersier  win  present  a  report  or  memorial,  and  efficiently  without  than  with  compulsory 

which  will  sum  np  the  action  of  the  last  enactments. 

synod  and  the  subsequent  history  of  negoti^  5.    The  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the 

alions,  together  with  the  existing  differ-  membership  of  the  church,  (550,000  of  the 

ences ;  and  also  propose  a  plan  for  future  650,000  according  to  M.  Bersier,)  accept  the 

action,  which  will  embody  a  possible  solu-  evangelical  doctrines ;  while  (according  to 

tion  of  the  difficulties  and  a  basis  of  future  the  same  authority)  not  five  of  the  ministers 

union  and  co-operation  between  the  various  of  the  denomination  would  boldly  deny  the 

factions  of  the  church.^  great  central  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Although  this  rtsum^  haa  not  yet  been  6.  A  sincere  desire  to  silence  the  disputes, 
given  to  the  public,  I  am  able,  from  recent  heal  the  schism  and  preserve  the  integrity 
conversation  with  M.  Bersier  on  the  subject,  of  the  church,  and  thus  remove  a  cause  of 
to  foreshadow  some  of  the  prominent  feat-  weakness  and  scandaL 
ores  of  the  proposed  solution.  7.  The  importance,  the  necessity  of  turn- 
There  will  be  no  restriction  or  compromise  ing  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  church 
of  the  evangelical  doctrines  adopted  by  the  from  exhausting  and  paralyzing  internal 
synod  of  1872,  but  a  distinct  re-assertion  of  distensions  to  aggressive  work  for  Christ 
the  same  as  the  faith  of  the  reformed  church  and  the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom, 
of  France.  But  having  made  this  declara-  It  is  manifest  that  the  more  devout  and 
tion,  all  attempts  to  make  it  obligatory  by  spiritually  minded  are  longing  and  praying 
ecclesiastical  discipline  will  be  disavowed,  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  They  feel  that 
The  church  may  even  be  asked  to  bind  until  there  is  ''peace  within  the  walls  "of 
itself  by  covenants  not  to  attempt  future  Zion  there  can  be  no  ''prosperity  within 
discipline  against  its  ministers  and  mem-  her  borders."  They  realize  too,  that  if  there 
hers  for  doctrinal  defection.  The  restraint  was  ever  a  time  for  aggressive  action  on  the 
upon  them  will  be  simply  and  solely  a  moral  part  of  the  church,  that  time  is  the  present, 
one.  The  doors  of  opportunity  are  open  wide. 
The  reasons  for  this  concession  to  personal  Multitudes  are  breaking  away  from  the  in- 
oonviction  and  free  investigation  will  be  tellectual,  the  political,  the  spiritual  tfaral- 
such  as  these :  dom  of  Rome, — ^irritated,  disgusted  with  her 

1.  The  hopelessness  of  obtaining  the  offi-  teachings  and  her  tyrannies,  her  syllabus 
dal  sanction  of  the  government  again»t  the  and  her  superstitions,  her  fetichism,  false- 
persistent  protests  of  the  minority.  hoods  and  false  miracles.     Whither  shall 

2.  The  practical  impossibility  of  eccle-  they  go?  To  indifferentism,  skepticism,  athe- 
siastical  discipline  without  such  sanction.  ism?    Alas !  multitudes  are  going  thither; 

S.  The  growing  popular  hostility,  through-  and  as  they  go  they  sow  the  seeds  of  future 

iThe  proceedings  of  the  "  S^nodt  ojftcieuxr  so  ^v^^ut'On   and  dig  the  pTrave  of  domestic 

far  M  they  hAve  been  received  up  to  the  moment  tranquillity,  of  social  order,  of  civil  liberty, 

when  this  article  goes  to  pren,  are  such  as  to  satisfy  of  individual  rights,  of  national  prosperity 

.the  best  hopes  of  the  friends  of  French  Protestant-     it l  ^e  ^.«.2^     i        •  i.  o 

tan.  -n..  iScWon.  to  proTid.  for  the  r«-emwi„g  '*  "°*  "J  ''**'<""^  existence.    Some  are  «r- 

of  .  "Syaode  ojieitux,"  «fter  two  ytm,  nnloa  restea  by  the  beck  of  Protestantism.    They 

■unwlille  tb«  regular  .ynodal  goromment  «lioa)d  atop  and  listen.     The  truths  of  the  gospel 

k.  r«tor«i to th«  Chureh.  wo r««h.d  .ft.r .long  ^^^  appeal  to  their  intellect,  conscience, 

debate  characterized  to  an  admirable  degree  by  ,               %1,                                   ,                            ' 

strong  and  conscientloDS  conviction,  and  by  gener-  "Cart.      They  are   impressed,  almost  won. 

o»  regard  for  the  opinions  and  rights  of  others.  But  suddenly  they  hear  of  divisions  and 
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oontenUons  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  charch  repreaentatives  to  Paris,  where  was  oigw- 

they  are  about  to  enter.     Thej  stop  and  ized,in  this  year  1849,  an  independent  sjnod 

qtiestion.    They  are  perplexed,  confounded,  under  the  name  of  *'  L' Union  de$  Eglim 

and  turn  away  rather  than  cast  in  their  lot  Evangeiique$  de  France"     This  union  of 

with  a  divided  and  agitated  communion.  free  churches  exists  to-day — a  little  band  of 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  good  men  are  long-  devoted  congregations,  courageously  striv- 
ing for  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  ing  to  teach  a  pore  gospel,  and  uphold,  estab* 
and  are  even  ready  to  make  great  conces-  liah  and  popularize  in  France  the  pi-incipks 
sions  to  insure  it  ?  of  a  Christian  church,  independent  of  state 

But  some  one  will  say :  "  First  pure,  then  support  and  free  f mm  state  control    But 

peaceable.''     Why  should  not  the  church  after  thirty  years  of  effort  what  progieaB 

sever  her  connection  with  the  state,  assert  has  been  made  ?    W&at  are  the  i-esults  of 

her  independence,  cast  out  her  unbelieving  this  free  church  experiment? 

members,  purge  herseli  of  her  dross ;  and  We  would  not  disparage  the  work  or  the 

then,  in  the  strength,  not  of  Catholic  kings,  workers,  but  facts  cannot  be  ignored.  Fortj- 

or  reactionary  princes,  or  indifferent  repub-  six  or  forty-eight  churches  in  the  **  Union" 

lies,  but  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the  with  only  a  few  thousand  adherents.   And 

Lord  of  hosts,  take  up  and  carry  forward  of  these  churches  Pasteur  Fisch  says — ^  We 

the  work  of  Christian  evangelization  ?  are  poor,  very  poor,  and  all  that  we  csn 

To  many  an  American  reader  questions  afford  to  give  to  a  pastor  in  a  rural  district 

like  this  appear  at  once  to  be  questions  that  is  from  9360  to  9400."     ''  However,"  he 

answer  themselves.    But  the  answer  is  not  adds,  "  every  one  of  our  members  gives,  on 

clearly  visible  except  in  an  American  atmos-  an  average,  #10  a  year  for  the  support  of 

phere.    It  will  be  an  instructive  and  edify-  God's  work." 

ing  thing  to  the  American  christian  to  ''  put  But  thera  are  other  significant  facts.  The 

himself  in  the  place  "  of  his  Franch  brother  leading  church  of  the  ^  Union  "  in  Paria, 

long  enough  to  see  some  of  the  difficulties  VEyliie  Tauboutj  which,  indeed,  gave  iU 

to  be  encountered  if  steps  are  taken  in  the  constitution  and  conf cession  to  the  Unioii, 

proposed  direction.  and  in  a  sense  may  be  regarded  as  the 

As  a  matter  of  fact*  steps  were  taken  in  mother  of  the  free  churches  of  France,  is 

this  direction  in  1849.    The  synod  of  the  sadly  depleted.    The  galleries  of  the  church, 

state  church,  at  a  meeting  held  the  previous  once  filled,  are  no  longer  opened  at  the  eer- 

year,  after  long  and  full  discussion,  had  re-  vices  and  the  body  of  the  church  is,  often, 

fused,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-seven  out  of  not  more  than  a  third  filled.    Its  membe^ 

ninety  voting,  to  formulate  a  creed  and  ship  the  first  year  of  its   existence  was 

promulgate  it  as  the  Faith  of  the  Church,  ninety.    There  are  but  a  little  more  than  a 

This  refusal  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  hundred  to-day.    For  the  support  of  these 

A  minority  of  the  minority ;  and  under  the  free  churches  aid   is  constantly  solicited 

leadership  of  Dr.  Frederick  Monod,  Count  from  abroad,  and  the  financial  position,  at 

Ag^nor  de  Gasparan  and  Armaud  Delille —  the  present  moment,  is  extremely  embar- 

the  two  former  separating  themselves  from  rassing.     Several  of  the  ablest  and  best 

the  State  Church — there  was  organized  the  known  of  its  pastors,  as  Messrs.  Bersier, 

"  Egllse  lieyarme'e  Evangelique    de  Paris,**  Theodore  Monod,  son  of  Frederick  Monod, 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  admirable  in  the  organizer  of  the  free  church,  and  John 

form  and  Fpirit,  uniting  the  best  elements  Host  the  philanthropist  and  founder  of  the 

of  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterian  ism,  interesting  group  of  benevolent  institutions 

and  embodying,  in  its  confession  of  faith,  at  La  rorcif,have  recently  severed  their  con- 

a  distinct  enunciation  of  evangelical  doc-  nection  with  the  free  church  and  entered 

trine.  the  state  church. 

There  were  already  existing,  in  different  Aud  yet  it  is  said  by  those  well  informed, 

parts  of  France,  a  few  independent  evangel-  it  was  said  by  M.  Bersier  himself  not  long 

ical  churches.    Tliese  were  invited  to  send  ago—"  During  the  kst  twenty  years  the 
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caoM  of  the  separaUon  of  the  chnrdi  from  ground  gained  at  so  great  ooat  would  b» 

the  state  has  rallied  to  itself  the  immense  lost  and  the  wheels  of  evangelical  refortD 

majority  of  Protestants."    Why,  then,  do  rolled  backward.    Before  such  possibilities^ 

they  not  boldly  and  persistently  maintain  probabilities,  certainties,  it  is  not   strange 

this  cause  ?    The  same  authority  gives  this  that  those  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the 

reason :  **  We  are  agreed  on  the  principle  of  church  and  the  direction  of  its  affairs  should 

the  thing ;  the  main  question  amongst  us  is  hesitate,  and  conclude  that  it  is  better  to 

the  question  of  timeliness/'   And  this  is  the  *'  endure  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others 

real  state  of  the  case.    While  many,  espe-  that  they  know  not  of  "^ wiser,  safer,  to 

cially  of  the  evangelical  pastors  and  more  hold  fast  the  position  gained,  to  be  patient 

intelligent  and  spiritual  laymen,  are  agreed  and  ^  watchful  and  strengthen  the  things 

upon  the  prineiplej  they  feel  that  the  oppor-  which  remain." 

twiity  does  not  exist.  But  could  there  not  be,  should  there  not 
The  majority  of  the  Protestant  populi^  be,  throughout  the  entire  counti^,  a  com- 
tions  do  not,  to-day,  sufficiently  realize  the  plete  divorce  between  the  state  and  all  the 
importance  of  the  emancipation  of  the  church  churehes?  And  will  not  the  free  republic, 
from  state  control ;  and  should  the  evangel-  after  it  has  grounded  itself  more  firmly  in 
ical  pastors  withdraw  from  the  state  chureh  the  confidence  of  the  people,  thrown  out  its 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  flocks  roots  in  every  direction  and  become  strong 
would  not  follow  them.  enough  to  suppress  internal  feuds  and  resist 
What  would  result  ?  Just  what  the  radi-  external  foes, — ^will  it  not  then  remodel  the 
cal  pastors  desire.  They  would  be  left  in  national  institutions,  withdraw  its  special 
full  possession  of  the  churches,  the  reve-  patronage  and  support  from  all  the  churches 
nues,  the  congregations,  the  parish  schools,  — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the 
with  opportunity  to  teach  rationalism,  irra-  Reformed,  tlie  Jewish — and  leave  all  equally 
tionalism  and  any  other  um,  without  ref-  free  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  and  do 
utation  and  without  restraint ;  while  the  unaided  their  distinctive  work  ? 
flocks  themselves,  abandoned  to  unfaithful  In  shoi-t,  may  we  not  expect,  in  due  time, 
shepherds,  unled  or  misled  and  unfed,  would  and  should  we  not  desire  in  France  as  in  « 
be  sure  to  stray  further  into  the  wilderness  America,  a  free  church  in  a  free  state? 
of  doubt  or  starve  upon  the  cold  and  barren  Were  it  not  for  the  mighty  power  of  the 
mountains  of  negation.  Romish  church  this  might  be  and  we  be- 
But  what  if  there  should  be  a  simul-*  lieve  would  be,  and  that  before  many  years 
taneous  movement  on  the  part  of  all  the  have  passed,  and  in  it  we  should  find  the 
branches  and  factions  of  the  Protestant  long-sought  solution  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
chureh  to  separate  from  the  state?  Then  lems  of  Protestantism, 
this  I  There  would  still  remain  the  Catholic  But  the  republic  finds  itself  actually  in 
church,  recognized  now  as  the  only  state  the  presence  of  a  consolidated  spiritual  de^ 
church,  with  all  the  prestige,  advantage  and  potism,  hostile  to  its  principles  and  its  pol- 
authority  of  state  indorsement,  patronage  icy,  a  despotism  subtle,  watchful,  pAisle^^ 
and  support  The  Protestant  church  would  directed  by  another  and  a  foreign  cotJIP 
find  itself  in  the  deplorable  condition  exist-  that  would  delight  to  see  it  utterly  over- 
ing  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  thrown  and  a  monarchy,  allied  to  itself,  re- 
Kantes.  Should  the  government  again  fall  established  upon  its  ruins.  The  state  dare 
into  the  bands  of  the  ultramontane  Catho-  not  surrender  its  supervision  and  control,  of 
lie  party,  restraint,  suppression,  persecution  the  church  of  Rome.  That  church,  unre> 
would  certainly  be  practiced  as  heretofore  strained,  would  be  too  formidable  an  antag- 
and  always  and  everywhere  in  the  like  case,  onist.  Even  with  its  present  supremacy 
Protestantism  would  lose  the  position  it  now  the  republic  deems  it  necessary,  for  its 
holds  and  the  wholesome  influence  it  now  own  future  protection,  to  pass  restrictive' 
exeroises  in  the  parishes,  the  churches,  the.  educational  bills,  that  shall  impose  re- 
army,  the  hospitals  and  the  schools.    The  straint  upon  the  growing  Jesuitical  influence 
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over  the  yoang.    Should  it  surrender  its  monopolised  the  lion's  share  of  the  wealth 

control  of  asylums,  monasteries  and  educa-  of  Christendom  and  crowned  and  uncrowned 

tional  institutions  to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  kings  ?    At  all  events  there  is  not  a  goveni- 

vould  there  not  be  brought  back,  and  that  ment  in  Europe   that  feels  itself  strong 

speedily,  the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  enough  to  make  the  experiment  and  take 

mediaeval  times  when  the  church  of  Rome  the  risks.  E.  FF.  Hilehcock. 


% 


OPPOSITION. 


F  fret,  of  dark,  of  thorn,  of  chiU, 

Complain  no  more ;  for  these,  O  hearty 
Direct  the  random  of  the  will 
As  rhymes  direct  the  rage  of  art 

The  lute's  fixt  fret,  that  runs  athwart 

The  strain  and  purpose  of  the  string. 
For  governance  and  nice  consort 

Doth  bar  his  willful  wavering. 

The  dark  hath  many  dear  avails : 

The  dark  distills  divinest  dews ; 
The  dark  is  rich  with  nightingales. 

With  dreams,  and  with  the  heavenly  Muse. 

Bleeding  with  thorns  of  petty  strife, 

I  '11  ease  (as  lovers  do)  my  smart 
With  sonnets  to  my  lady  Life 

Writ  red  in  issues  from  the  heart. 

What  grace  may  lie  within  the  chill 

Of  fai^r  f roasen  fast  in  scorn  1 
When  Good 's  Srf  reeze,  we  call  it  III  t 

This  rosy  Time  is  glacierbom. 

Of  fret,  of  dark,  of  thorn,  of  chill. 

Complain  thou  not,  O  heart ;  for  these 

Bank-in  the  current  of  the  will 

To  uses,  arts,  and  charities. 

Sidney  Lanier. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  GILLYFLOWER  INN. 

n/£EB  NIMS  was  the  most  disgreeable  private  history  of  the  ancestons  of  all  the 

jdp  man  in  the  village.    The  reason  given  inhabitants  of  Little  Wisdom,  but  that  he 

/  .  by  the  villagers-  for  their  dislike  was  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  making  public, 

\P  that  Zeeb  was  an  antiquarian,  and  through  letters  to  the  Little  Wisdom  ^ 

knew  more  about  them  than  their  own  fam-  zette,  every  shred  and  scrap  of  ancient  scan- 

ily  Bibles.    But  perhaps  the  real  reason  was  dal  which  he  unearthed.    It  is  true  that 

not  that  Zeeb  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Zeeb  passed  by  modem  events  with  a  to- 
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preme  disdain ;  that  it  mattered  not  to  him  town  of  Great  Folly,  instead  of  at  Little 

whether  the  firm  of  Glitter  &  Sneak  had  Wisdom,  and  second,  that  he  had  demon* 

defaulted,  that  political  slander  was  rife  con-  strated  to  a  certainty  that  the  famous  chief, 

coming  Benjamin  Bribe,  the  candidate  for  Oril  Dormant,  was  simply  a  myth  of  the  ro- 

the  office  of  selectman,  that  society  was  in  mances  of  an  earlier  age,  and  that  conse- 

danger  of  being  torn  to  tatters  in  its  fierce  quently  the  battle  of  Sleepy-£ye  bad  never 

discossion  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  been  fought  at  aU. 

call  on  Mrs.  Pettyfoible.  Zeeb  would  have  Things  had  progressed  in  this  way  for 
protested  that  he  had  a  soul  above  gossip  many  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Wis- 
and  believed  in  the  good  old  adage,  **  mind  dom  bearing  with  meekness  the  continued 
your  own  business."  But  throw  these  very  insults  of  Zeeb  Nims,  but  a  day  of  retribu- 
oocurrences  back  a  hundred  years,  and  it  tion  was  at  hand ;  and  when  the  much  ab- 
was  edifying  to  see  how  Mr.  Nims  would  horred  man  appeared  at  the  centennial 
mine  and  worry  and  search  until  he  had  house-warming  of  the  Sweetsparkle  home- 
patched  together  dates  and  names,  news-  stead,  and  opening  a  thin  book  announced 
paper  scandal  and  records  of  the  county  to  the  assembled  guests  that  the  house  had 
court,  till  at  last  his  labors  were  crowned ,  only  been  built  ninety-seven  years,  and  he 
with  the  discovery  of  a  veritable  and  not  to  '  had  the  carpenters'  receipts  to  prove  it,  pop- 
be  disproved  crime.  ular  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 

Mr.  Nims  had  a  talent  for  classifying  and  Laura  Marvin,  a  young  lady  in  whom  I, 
generalization.  He  would  prowl  on  one  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Little 
particular  scent  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  Wisdom  academy,  was  greatly  interested, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  appear  in  an  article  was  especially  indignant.  We  talked  ex- 
headed  "Early  Slavers  of  New  England,"  citedly  about  the  a^airs  on  our  way  home 
^  Smuggling  and  Smugglers,"  **  Manslaugh-  from  the  golden  wedding  and  agreed  that 
ter  in  the  Last  Century,"  **  Deserters  from  Zeeb  Nims  ought  to  be  punished.  She  had 
Bevolutionary  Battles,"  or  **  Forgery  Among  never  seemed  so  fascinating  to  me  as  when 
the  Puritans,"  by  which  he  proved  some  an-  she  stood  in  her  father's  porch,  her  eyes  full 
cestor  of  nearly  every  family  in  the  county  of  lightnings  which  should  have  annihi- 
either  a  thief,  a  murderer  or  a  coward ;  lated  the  detestable  Zeeb,  while  her  fingers 
while  as  for  the  ancestresses,  heaven  save  played  nervously  with  the  bangles  of  the 
the  mark  1  they  were  either  shrews,  ter-  opposite  wrist.  It  was  a  shapely  wrist,  and 
magants,  tattlers,  or  of  characters  lighter  I  noticed  its.»omament8  more  particularly 
than  gossamer.  for  that  circumstance.     One  of   these,  a 

People  hated  Mr.  Nims,  but  they  feared  military  looking  button  of  gilt  and  silver,  I 

him  still  more,  and  so  it  happened  that  in  decided  was  a  trophy  won  from  some  cadet, 

the  vain  hope  of  propitiating  him  he  was  I  envied  its  place  just  within  the  lace- of 

invited  to  all  the  merry-makings  and  asked  her  sleeve,  and  that  I  might  hold  the  hand 


to  speak  at  aU  the  celebrations  of  the  country  a  moment  in  my  own,  I  asked  the  privi- 

roand  about    People  were  sure  that  he  lege  of   examining  it     The  bu4Ri  ^^^ 

would  throw  cold  water  on  the  proceedings,  more  peculiar  that  I  bad  fancied ;    ol^^ 

but  he  might  as  well  do  it  then  and  there  gilt  ground,  it  bore  in  silver  characters  the 

as  flount  ^n  article,  covering  the  entire  front  words,  *^Chevalier  d* Honneur," 
of  the  Little  Wisdom  Gazette,  denouncing       "  It  is  an  heir-loom,"  said  Laura.    '*  It 

the  whole  affair  as  a  fraud.    For  instance,  belonged  to  my  grandmother,  whose  mini]^ 

.  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  ture  by  Malbone  hangs  in  the  little  cabinet 

monument  commemprative  of  the  battle  of  It  was   given  her  by  her  first  lover,  a 

Sleepy-'Eye  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  young  French  ofiicer  who  was  killed  dur- 

war,  Mr.  Nims  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  ing  the  Revolutionary  war.    You  may  wear 

and  to  the  djsmay  of  every  one  else,  first,  it  if  you  like  until  we  have  executed  ven- 

that  the  probabilities  were  a  thousand  to  geance  on  Zeeb  Nims." 

one  that  the  battle  took  place  at  the  rival  •  I  transferred  the  button  to  my  fob,  and 
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walked  cheerily  to  my  lodgings  at  the  Gilly-  curious  objects  which  Zeeb  had  either  in- 
flower  Inn,  a  quaint  old  tavern  whose  sign-  herited  or  collected.  A  waistcoat  of  antiqiie 
boai'dy  displaying  a  decanter  and  two  small  design  hung  by  the  side  of  his  little  shaving- 
glasses^  had  creaked  from  the  old  elm  in  glass,  and  I  took  it  down  to  examine  it  more 
•front  of  its  door  for  the  past  hundred  and  closely,  struck  by  the  richness  of  materi&I, 
fifty  years.  It  was  occupied  principally  a  brocade-  of  creamy  white  embroidered 
by  students ;  the  wayfarer  paused  seldom  in  tarnished  gold  thread,  but  what  struck 
at  the  door,  preferring  to  jog  on  three  miles  me  most  of  all  were  the  buttons,  gilt  with 
further  and  avail  himself  of  the  comforts  of  silver  lettering —  *'  Chevalier  tTHanneur"  I 
the  modem  hotel  at  Great  Folly.  My  room  lifted  the  button  on  my  fob  and  compared 
was  in  the  ell,  and  next  to  that  of  Zeeb  them;  they  were  identical.  Stranger  still, 
Nims,  a  strange  garret-like  chamber,  close  the  waistcoat,  though  otherwise  in  perfect 
under  the  hip-roof  and  over  the  kitchen,  repair,  wanted  a  button  just  on  a  level  with 
whose  enormous  chimney  pierced  it  like  a  the  wearer's  heart 
monumental  shaft.  Zeeb  was  a  bachelor  *<  Where  did  you  get  this  waistcoat?" 
and  an  eccentric  as  well  as  an  antiquarian,  I  asked  of  Zeeb  rather  abruptly, 
and  he  liked  this  old-fashioned,  awkward  <<  It  is  an  heir-loom  in  our  family,"  he  re- 
room.  The  circumstance  of  the  chimney  plied.  **It  belonged  to  my  grandfather's 
standing. in  its  center  did  not  trouble  him  brother,  Zeeb  Nims,  writing  master  of  this 

in  the  least;  to  him  it  was  as  ornamental  as    village  and  author  of " 

a  Byzantine  pillar  supporting  a  gilded  dome.  **  Nonsense,"   I   interrupted,    ^  it  is  a 

He  enjoyed  leaning  against  it,  fitting  the  French  garment ;  that  embroidery  was  oe^ 

angles  of  his  gaunt  shoulders  into  its  rough  tainly  not  done  out  of  Europe,  and  the 

craimies,  while  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  entire  cut  of  the  thing  is  decidedly  Louis 

he  gazed  in  sleepy  contemplation  at  the  Seize." 

smoke-embrowned  rafters.   It  was  so  that  *<  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Zeeb 

I  found  him  one  afternoon  when  I  knocked  doggedly,  **  but  even  were  your  supposition 

to  ask  his  help  with  an  arithmetical  prol>  correct,  it  does  not  invalidate  my  prerioos 

lem,  for  Zeeb  was  an  acute  mathematician  statement.    My  honored  relative  may  have 

and   delighted  in  displaying  his   powers,  ordered  the  garment  from  some  European 

'*  It  is  all  inherited,"  he  would  say ;  "  my  tailor.   I  know  that  he  maintained  relations 

collateral  ancestor,  Zeeb  Nims,  for  whom  with  the  mother  country,  that  his  arithme- 

I  was  named,  was  a  famous  mathematician  tic  was  published  at  the  Bible  and  Sun  on 

in  his  day.    He  wrote  an  arithmetic  which    Ludgate  Hill,  and  sold " 

was  published  in  Ix>ndon."  "  May  I  examine  the  pockets  ?  "  I  asked, 

Mr.  Nims  never  failed  to  inform  me  of  still  incredulous, 

this  fact  whenever  I  mentioned  the  subject  ''  Certainly ;  there  is  nothing  in  them." 

of  mathematics,  nor  to  show  the  volume  in  Which  I  found  to  be  the  case.    I  laid  the 

question,  a  mere  tract,  on  whose  title  page  garment  down  disappointed, 

e  were  informed  that  the  treatise  was  "  It  might  have  been  part  of  a  wedding 

inted  at  the  **  Bible  and  Sun  on  Ludgate  suit,"  I  suggested. 
Hill,  and  sold  also  at  the  Red  Lion  in  **  My  relative  was  never  married,"  Zeeb 
Paternoster  Row  ^d  at  the  Looking-Glass,  replied  with  severity ;  **  he  was  a  man  of 
over  against  St.  Magnus  Church,  London  gi-eat  common  sense.  The  problem  which 
Bridge."  Zeeb  was  very  proud  of  this  you  have  given  me  is  one  in  double  en- 
ghostly  relation,  who  had  sustained  the  try  ;•  I  do  not  find  this  subject  treated  in 
duties  and  honors  of  writing  master  in  this  my  kinsman's  arithmetic  His  remarks  <m 
village  a  century  ago,  and  had  actually  business  sre  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
occupied  the  room  in  which  we  now  sat.  'Single  Fellowship/  I  see  something  ex- 
As  he  opened  his  kinsman's  arithmetic  to  tremely  significant  here.  Defalcation  came 
see  if  he  could  find  a  solution  for  my  prob*  in  with  double-entry  keeping — one  system  of 
km,  I  looked  about  the  room  at  the  many  books  for  one's  employers  And  an(^er  for 
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one's  Bell     Unimpeafihably  houest,  Zeeb  after  the  doee  of  the  revolutionary  war;  she 

Kims,  to  confine  youwelf  to  *  Single  Fellew-  might,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  faithful  to 

ship/    We  see,  too,  how  in  the  social  re-  her  dead  lover,  the  Chevalier  Cheri." 
lations  it  is  ever  the  best  rule,  and  al-       "Was  that  his  name?'  I  cried;  "hare 

though  doubtless  he  had  not  the  subject  of  you  any  proof  ?" 

marriage  in  his  mind,  we  may  even  here       "  CerUinly,  his  letter  of  proposal,  which 

gain  a  useful  hint  from  his  lucubrations,  as  grandmother  kept  very  imprudently,  even 

for  instance  wben  he  says,  *  Single  Fellow-  after  her  marriage,  hoarded  away  in  a  little 

ship  is  the  rule  whereby  we  balance  ac-  .  silver  pouncet  box  which  she  carried  in  her 

eottuts  between  divers  persons,  so  that  they  bag  of  keys  constontly  at  her  chatelaine." 
may  eveiy  man  have  his  proportional  part       We  read  the  letter  together  in  ite  old- 

of  gain  or  sustain  his  proportional  part  of  fashioned  stetely  French.      « Ni^us  fumet 

loBs/    Most  just  and  wise,  and  pointing  htweux,"  and  •«  i  chaque  irufant  je  trauve 

with  unmistakable  pertinence  to  the  advan-  movn  deforce  pour  supparler  (Telre  elaigne  de 

tsges  of  a  state  of  celibacy."  toiV 

"Mr.Xims,"  I  interrupted,  much  excited.  Then  we  carefully  scrutinized  a  box  of 
"I  have  found  something.  Will  you  let  old  Mss.,  hoping  to  find  some  other  scrap 
me  have  a  pair  of  scissors  to  rip  a  few  by  the  same  hand,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
stitches  here?  there  are  papers  sewed  in  any  way  connected  with  Laura's  grand-moth- 
the  Uning  of  this  waistcoat?  "  er,  except  her  copy-book  when  as  a  school 
Mr.  Kims  dropped  the  arithmetic,  and  girl  she  attended  the  very  academy  to  which 
seizing  the  waistcoat  tore  a  hole  in  the  we  now  daily  bent  onr  steps.  I  glanced  at 
lining  with  trembling  eagerness.  A  letter  it  carelessly,  the  prim  chirograpdy  imitating 
fell  upon  the  teble  traced  faintly  upon  thin  feebly  the  florid  floaiishes  extending  through 
blue  paper,  folded  and  sealed,  though  the  long  expanses  of  proverbial  philosophy 
seal  was  broken,  with  a  drop  of  wax  molded  across  the  head  of  several  pages.  The  last 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart  lying  in  an  extended  sentiment,  "  Revenge  is  sometimes  as  sweet 
hand.  The  letter  was  directed  to  '<  Le  as  Success,"  seemed  to  me  a  strange  one  for 
Chevalier  Gaston  Cheri,  Legion  du  Due  de  a  school  girl's  copy-book.  The  word  *<  Re- 
Lauzem,  Lebanon,  Ct."  venge"  was  written  in  red  ink,  and  ren- 
^  Lauzern's  legion  was  quartered  there  an  dered  peculiarly  startling  and  suggestive  by 
entire  winter,"  said  Zeeb.  *^  It  is  only  six-  an  illuminated  border  of  minute  skulls  and 
teen  miles  from  here  to  the  barracks;  his  cross-bones.  I  turned  back,  reading  the 
officers  may  have  frequently  ridden  over  to  headings  toward  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
this  inn."  and  found  them  all  of  a  tender  character, 
"Are  you  not  going  to  read  the  letter?"  with  scroll  work  borders  of  roses,  carrier- 
I  cried,  with  feverish  impatience.  pigeons  and  hearts  transfixed  with  arrows. 
"  Certainly,  at  some  future  time,  but  I  It  needed  no  romancer  to  guess  that  the 
do  not  see  that  you  have  any  concern  in  it ;"  writing-master  had  been  cairying  on  a  sly 
and  placing  it  in  a  memorandum  book  he  flirtation  with  his  pupil,  the  threat  with 
confided  it  to  an  inner  pocket  of  his  own  which  it  closed  giving  a  sinister  effect  to( 
coat  the  whole.  On  the  title  page  the  writing- 
There  was  some  justice  in  Mr.  Nims's  re-  master  had  placed  a  particularly  ornate 
mark,  but  I  left  the  room  smarting  with  design,  inclosing  the  lines : — 
baffled  curiosity.  I  was  sure  that  the  waist-  «  Cl»ria»  Marryn  la  my  name, 
coat  had  belonged  to  the  lover  of  the  sweet              Great  Britain  ia  my  Nation, 

face  in  the  Malbone  miniature.    I  called  on  ^"^«  Wi«dom  is  my  Dweliynge  Place 

T.„^ J   -.     *  lu  J  *i.  1.1.  X  And  Chriate  is  my  Salvation. 

Laura  and  we  talked  the  matter  over  to-  OopietMtby 

gather.  Zeeb  Kfms  Esq. 

"It    almost    spoils    the    romance,"    said  Writing-master  and  Author  of 
Laura,  «  to  think  that  grandmother  married  ^*  ''"P"*^^  Arithmetick." 

her  cousin  Napthali  Marvyn  a  few  years       The  book  bore  the  date  of  the  same  year 
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as  the  letter  from  the  Chevalier  Gaston  tion  forthemediam:  "  What  was  the  name 

Cheri.      The  plot  was  certainly  thicken-  of  the  mnrdered  man  referred  to  by  the  last 

ing ;  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  **  Single  story  teller  ?  " 

Fellowship "  Zeeb  Nims  and   the   young  Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  handed  the 

French  6fficer  were  probably  rivals.  Spiritualist  a  paper  on  which  I  had  written, 

That  evening  a  stranger  stopped  at  Gilly-  **  Reply,  Gaston  Cheri."     The  hoary  im- 

flower  Inn,  a  peculiar  individual  in  seedy  postor  did  so,  and  Zeeb  pushed  back  his 

black,  with  a  small  black  silk  skull  cap  and  chair  from  the  table  and  began  to  pace  the 

an  unkempt  gray  beard.    He  came  in  with  room  in  great  agitation.     At  length  he 

his  saddle-bags  upon  his  arm,  and  seated  paused  just  opposite  the  medium  and  said, 

himself  beside  the  kitchen  fire-place,  around  **  Prove  your  assertion  and  I  will  become 

which  we  had  all  gathered,  for  the  October  a  Spiritualist" 

wind  whistled  g^tily  and  stoves  had  not  **  Prove  it  1 "  replied  the  other ;  "  it  is  for 

yet  been  set  in  any  other  room.    He  referred  you  to  disprove  it." 

to  the  peculiar  name  of  the  inn  and  said  ''Can  the  remains  of  the  man  be  found?** 

that  few  of  the  old  colonial  taverns  still  re-  asked  Zeeb. 

mained.  "Write  your  question,"  responded  the 

"  The  name  is  a  mm  one,"  said  the  land-  Spiritualist,  and  on  his  request  being  corn- 
lord  ;  "  I  always  guessed  there  was  a  hint  of  plied  with  he  wrote,  '*  They  can  be  disoor- 
a  gill  cup  in  it.  I  s'pose  that  was  the  reg'lar  ered  and  the  mystery  explained  through  the 
measure  of  a  momin's  dram  of  bitters."  help  of  a  medium  on  the  hundredtJi  aDniTe^ 

Zeeb  Kims  responded  in  fine  scorn,  dilat-  sary  of  his  murder." 

ing  on  the  old  English  flowers  whose  very  ''When  was  the  murder  committed?" 

names  were  now  passing  away,  and  saying  "  October  81, 1773." 

that  for  him  there  was  the  breath  of  an  en-  "  Then  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  day."    ' 

tire  old-fashioned  garden  in  the  name.    He  Zeeb  Nims  was  sharp  enough  as  to  dates 

quoted,  I  remember,  the  following  verses : —  ordinarily,  but  here  the  blunder  of  the  Spir- 

"  And  there  before  the  little  bench.  ^^^^^^  escaped  him.     In  1773  the  French 

0'erihad<)wed  by  the  bower,  officers  were  in  France,  and  our  war  had  not 

Grow  Kmthem-wood  sod  lemon  thym^  been  declared.    I  made  a  note  of  this  circnm- 

Sweet  pea  and  gillyflower ;  ^      ^ 

And  pinkB  and  clove  carnations,  BWi*"*'«  *v*  *«vi*n?  uo^ 

Bich  scented  side  by  side ;  ''  You  will  stay  with  US  and  assist  OS  in 

And  at  each  end  a  hollyhock,  probing  this  matter,"  said  Mr.  Nims. 

With  an  edge  of  London-pride."  "Unfortunately,"  replied  tlie  other,  "I 

I  had  not  suspected  him  of  so  much  senti^  have  an  engagement  for  that  date  at  tbe 

ment.  Spiritualistic  encampment  at  Shadow  Yal- 

Some  one  told  a  ghost  story,  and  shortly  ley." 

after  it  tiranspired  that  the  stranger  was  a  "  But  according  to  your  own  statement 

spiritualbtic  medium  and  very  willing  to  this  is  the  only  opportunity  for  unraveling 

give  proofs  of  his  ghostly  power.    We  wrote  this  mystery." 

questions  which  be  folded  and  placed  in  his  "  True,  but  it  is  no  affair  of  mine,  and 

skull  cap  and  then  answered  in  writing,  may  I  ask  of  what  interest  is  it  to  you  ? " 

His  guesses,  if  such  Jtl^ey  -^ere,  were  very  "  The  interests  of  history,  of  antiquarian 

happy.    One  of  the  stories  previously  told  research,"  stammered  Zeeb.    "  At  aU  events 

by  the  students  had  been  a  familiar  one,  to  share  my  room  with  me  to-night,  and  per- 

the  effect  that  a  wayfarer  spending  the  night  haps  I  can  persuade  you  to  remain." 

at  Gillyflower  Inn  in  its  palmy  days  had  The  next  morning  as  I  left  for  the  acad- 

mysteriously  disappeared,  and  was  supposed  emy  Zeeb  placed  in  my  hand  a  package  for 

to  have  been  murdered ;  his  ghost  was  said  the  mail.    "  It  is  an  article  for  the  Little 

to  be  heard  from  in  one  way  or  another  on  Wisdom  Gazette"  he  said ;  "  we  are  on  the 

each  anniversary  of  his  murder.    I  looked  eve  of  a  discovery  and  I  intend  to  copyright 

over  Zeeb's  shoulder  as  he  traced  this  ques-  it  beforehand.    It  would  not  do  to  wait  an 
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hour;  some  one  might  slip  in  and  take  to  you  are  in  oommanication  a  knowledge  of 

themselyes  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  French  ?  **  I  asked  with  what  I  considered 

fj^ts."  withering  sarcasm.    I  took  the  letter  to  my 

<«Bat  Mr.  Nims,"  I  pleluled,  **  this  discov-  room,  promising  to  hand  him  a  translation 

6iy  will  bring  j[io  good  to  any  one."  the  next  day.    It  was  in  «  school-girl  French 

**We  shall  find  out  probably  the  name  of  without  the  accents,"  and  was  written,  as 

the  murderer."  I  had  suspected,  by  Laura's  grandmother. 

**  But  he  has  long  since  passed  beyond  the  Translated  it  ran  as  follows : 

reach  of  human  justice;  of  what  good  to  uj^g^r,  dear, dear  Cailon; 

bring  tograce  on  his  innocent  descend-  .j^^  not  visit  us  again  at  the  present  time, 

^  ^               ,    ,      .         ,    .    ^..    X  for  my  writing-master,  one  Zeeb  Nims,  hath 

"Thereareplenty  of  people  ml  his  town    .  ,  .  ^  ui        -l    s.   I.^. 

.,    .,    *^    ,  ^      *T,   .    T^    ..  taken  a  most  unwarrantable    oite  to  thee, 

who  pride  themselves  on  their  Fun  tan  an-  .         ,         ...        ... . ,     ... 

.^       ^  .^      -^   ^            ■!  XI.    %_i  X  even  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  threa  en  tby  life, 

ee.try.ae  though  they  h«d  escaped  the  blot  ^  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^  .^                         ^^^ 

d  ongjnal  sin.  ami  no  poasibility  of  d«grace  .      ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  n,e  to  be  the 

could  blemish  their  fair  name.    I  love  to  /:    .    . .,               ...           ...             . 

,      ^,        ,        ,x,^.       ^,   X  object  of  thy  peregrinations.    As  thou  canst 

humble  such  and  teach  them  that  '            .  :./^         j      i.       au             j 

not  come  hither  and  return  the  same  day, 

'Ob6  sad  loMl  aolls  a  name  for  aye,  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  US  to  enter- 

Howerer  mighty  in  the  olden  time ;  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^         ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^ 

Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  oomn  d  day,  . 

Uor  florid  proae  nor  honeyed  Unee  of  rhyme,  constrained  to  pass  the  night  at  GiUyflower 

Can  hiaaon  otU  deeds,  or  conseerate  a  crime." '  Inn,  where  the  same  Zeeb  Nims  tarrieth ; 

I  bad  it  on  my  tongue  to  confess  my  com-  f"'*,?.*'*^  *?  •J"^^*  "*  f  S  ^t 

pBcity  with  the  Spiritualist,  but  Zeeb  Nims's  "»«  ^^  night  under  the  same  roof  with  that 

animoBity  disgusted  me  and  I  turned  upon  "•a'lc"""  '^^  perfidious  man. 

.     I  '<  I  send  thee  with  this  the  bit  of  pink  lute 

""  Burthe  Spiritualist,  in  spite  of  his  engagiy  "^«^,T^^1  ^  ^*7f  ^"1  ^^'''^  ""^  ^"^ 

meat  at  Shadow  Valley,  staid  and  poked  and  which  thou  didst  entreat  me  for  m  thy 

about  the  house,  prymg  into  it«every  cranny  ^*  ^^^"^ "  *  ^°^«  ^°°*  ^^'^^  button-hole, 

with  a  witchJiazeL    This  might  not  have  to  hide  withal  the  lack  of  the  butto^^^^^^ 

been  allowed,  but  the  innkeeper  left  that  ^^^^^J^^^  «  most  dearly  cherished  by 

morning  to  visit  some  rektives  in  the  hiB  ^^  engaged  fnend, 
country. 

That  evening  Zeeb  Nims  knocked  at  my  I  hesitated  long  whether  to  hand  to  Mn 

door.  Nims  this  letter,  with  its  damaging  teetL 

"Win  yon  step  into  my  room  for  a  mo-  mony  to  his  ancestor,  before  the  publio 
ment?"  he  said.  ''I  want  you  to  read  the  meeting  which  had  been  advertised  to  take 
letter  I  found  in  the  lining  of  that  waist-  place  in  his  room  on  the  following  even- 
coat"  ing,  the  centennial  of  the  mystery.    The 

*<Tou  are  very  kind,"  I  replied,  wdnder-  Spiritualist  was  to  hold  a  tdance  at  this 

ing  what  had  moved  him  to  such  generosity,  time,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  ghostly  and 

He  seated  himself  upon  a  stool  and  tilted  it  living  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  solving  of 

back  i^inst  the  old  chimney,  nestling  his  the  problem.    I  had  determined  to  withholil 

fihoulders  against  it  for  warmth,  and  I  un-  it,  but  after  the  company  had  assembled  Mr. 

folded  the  document  Nims  entered  my  room  and  threatened  mt 

'*  Why,  it  is  in  French ! "  I  exclaimed.  with  the  constable  unless  I  gave  it  up.    1 

''Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  I  heard  you  say  had  no  choice  but  to  do  so,  and  accompa*           i 

once  that  you    understood  the  language,  nied  him  to  his  room,  which  I  found  filled 

which  I  and  this  gentleman,"  waving  his  with  our  town's  people, 

hand  towards   the  Spiritualist,  who  was  Our   antiquarian  was   nnnsnally   elatai 

•sated  at  the  table,  ''do  not"  Rising  to  the  tips  of  bis  toes,  he  explained 

"  Have  none  of  the  spirits  with  which  why  the  meeting  had  been  called.    He  dis> 
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played  the  waktooat  and  handed  the  trans-  **  The  Cheyalier  Gaston  Cheri  n^  bit 

laltoa  of  the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Little  death  in  this  room  at  the  hands  ef  tiie  wik* 

Wisdom  Uazeiie,  requesting  him  to  read  it  ing-master  Zeeb  Nuns,"  said  he.    ^Weies 

and  afterwards  retain  it  for  publication,  also  that  he  attempted  to  destroy  the  le- 

The  effect  of  the  reading  of  the  letter  on  all  mains  of  bis  yictim  by  fire,  an  orifice  is  the 

preseut  was  electrical.    I  placed  the  button  top  of  the  smoke  closet  carrying  off  the 

on  my  fob  in  the  editor's  hand  and  told  its  fumes." 

story.    I  told  them  too  of  the  copy-book  There  was  a  slight  commotion,  and  tnm- 

which  I  had  seen.     As  the  editor  lifted  ing  we  saw  that  Zeeb  Kims,  whose  interest 

the  waistcoat  with  the  button  pinned  in  its  in  the  proceedings  was  as  intense  as  though 

proper  place,  we  all  noticed  in  the  corre-  his  own  guilt  instead  of  that  of  his  Icinsnsn 

spending  button-hole  a  little  knot  of  faded  were  being  proved,  bad  succumbed  to  4he 

pink  ribbon  and  one  golden  hair  just  the  horror  of  the  disoovery  and  had  fainted* 

Ahade  of  Laura*s.  There  was  the  usual  bustle,  eyery  one  de- 

Zeeb  Nims  turned  ashy  white,  and  his  manding  that  air  should  be  admitted,  sad 

teeth  chattered  as  he  said,   **  Gentlemen,  all  crowding  more  closely  about  the  sufferer, 

we  still  haye  no  proof ;  nothing  but  circum*  As  soon  as  quiet  was  partially  re-established 

stantial  eyidence  of  the  most  triyial  char-  and  the  more  sensible  present  were  p^eps^ 

aeter."  ing  to  withdraw,  Laura  Maryin  asked  tbe 

The  Spiritualist  raised  his  hand  and  Zeeb  company  to  listen  for  a  few  momente  to  her. 

sank  into  his  seat.    '*  You  admit  that  this  "  I  haye  a  confession  to  make,"  she  said, 

is  the  room  occupied  by  your  grandfather's  *'  I  haye   disliked   Mr.   Kims  because  it 

brother  Zeeb  Kims?"  he  asked.  aeemed  to  me  he  delighted  in  attnbotiDg 

'*  I  do,"  replied  the  wretched  man.  Wrong  doing  to  onr  anoest<Ka»  and  I  decided 

*^  Haye  you  neyer  heard  peculiar  noises  to  j^ay  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  bat  I 

here  ?"  wi^  to  say  for  my  own  exoneration  thatl 

**  Ko,  that* is  nothing  but  the  wind  in  the  had  no  idea  it  would  be  carried  solar.  The 

chimney,  or  the  swallows ;  there  are  colonies  oopy-bo(^  is  the  only  document  in  tfaii 

Of  the  swallows  there  in  the  summer  and  which  is  not  spurious.    The  latter  I 

they  are  noisy  enough."  up  and  wrote  myself,  as  well  aa  the  moM 

^  Haye  you  ever  heard  the  swallows  cry  Gburton.  CfaerL     I  do  not  know  that  asy 

faintly,  ^au  secour!*  and  was  the  cry  fol-  such  indiyidual  ever  existed,  certainly  my 

lowed  by  a  crashing  sound  like  the  blow  of  one  |;randmother  neyer  had  any  loyer  exceptnig 

of  those  brass  andirons  upon  a  human  skull  ?"  my  grandfather,  unless  the  writing-masker, 

Although  I  knew  the  man  to  be  an  im-  against  whom  I  know  nothing  whatsrer, 

postor  a  eold  shiyer  ran  down  my  spine  as,  may  haye  cared  for  her." 

sh'ghtly  muffled,  the  yery  sounds  he  had  ^  But  the  button  I "  I  cried ;  *^  and  how  did 

dmoribed  were  distinctly  heard  within  the  the  letter  introduce  itself  into  the  vaut* 

great   chimney,   succeeded   by   a   violent  coat?" 

knocking  on  a  small  sheet^iron  door  which  '^Mr.  Kims  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  the 

we  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  its  side.  waistcoat  to  a  fi'ieud  of  mine  to  be  used  at 

^Xt's  in  the  smoke  hole,"   gasped  the  some  tableaux.    I  was  dishonorable  enou^ 

idtchen-raaid,  too  frightened  to  speak  aloud,  to  borrow  one  of  the  buttons,  which  I  now 

A  bail  dozen  hands  tore  open  the  small  return,  and  to  slip  the  letter  inside  the  lin- 

door,  wrenching  the  rusty  padlock  with  ing,  as  well  as  to  tie  the  little  loye-knot  is 

which  it  was  fastened  from  its  staple  and  the  button  hole." 

revealing  an  intensly  black  interior,  evi-  Laura  sat  down  in  a  storm  of  applause, 

jdently  intended  for  the  curing  of  meat  under  cover  of  which  I  detected  the  Spirit* 

Close  to  the  door  the  Spiritualist  held  a  ualist  snedcing  to  the  door.    With  the  hdp 

lamp,  and  we  saw  a  small  heap  of  charred  of  another  strong  young  fellow  I  collared 

bonea  from  which  be  lifted  a  skull  with  a  him,  and  announced  to  the  company  the  uis 

JMrriUe  &aotore  ^ver  the  t/ampl^.  he  had  made  of  my  offer  of  a  name  for  his 
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mnlcred  man,  and  the  impoisibility  of  the  Slowly  the  Tindication  dawned  thiongh 

date  being  a  correct  one.  Zeeb  Nims's  clouded  mind,  his  lips  qniy- 

*<  It  only  remains  to  explain  the  little  mat-  ered  a  little  as  he  received  the  congratu- 

ter  of  those  bones,'*  suggested  one  of  the  lations  of  all  present,  and  his  eyes  were- 

company.  filled  with  tears  as,  rising  sliakily  to  his  f  eet». 

**  I  've  been  looking  at  'em,"  saidour  land-  he  said : 

lady,  *' and  I've  about  come  to  the  oonelo-  '*My  friends,  at  last  I  know  how  it  is 

sion  that  they  're  what 's  left  of  a  skeletam  myself;  and  hereafter  the  good  name  of  the* 

that  a  traveling  doctor  left  in  pay  for  his  aneestors  of  every  resident  of  Little  Wisdom, 

board,  and  which  my  husband  kept  in  the  yea,  of  every  one  living,  wiU  be  as  dear  to  me 

grain  bin,  out  to  the  bam.    If  they  be,  and  as  that  of  my  own  collateral  ancestor  Zeeb' 

thisman'sbeenabumin'andmaBhin'of'cm  Nims,  vniting-master  and  author  of  thft 

and  a  injuring  their  market  value,  my  bus-  Improved  Arithmetic." 

band  will  have  Aif  skeletum  to  pay  for  it^  Lmie  W.  Champneyf* 
that's  aO." 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

^H£B£  is  a  nameless  fascination  in  the  Not  the  least  among  Washington's  chaims 
Washington  air.  The  average  citizen,  are  its  physical  and  climatie  advantages, 
living  far  removed  from  the  capital.  No  one  can  longer  doubt  that  the  city  is  fit 
often  wonders  why  the  office-holder  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  country.  The 
who  once  comes  to  Washington  is  so  loth  to  eomprehensive  plan  on  which  it  was  laid 
leave  it  that  he  will  often  stoop  to  almost  out  in  the  early  years  of  the  struggling  re- 
any  device  to  secure  a  further  lease  of  pow^,  public,  gives  one  a  fresh  respect  for  tiiose 
—whether  it  be  four  years  in  the  White  f areighted  fathers  who  could  even  then  d»- 
Honse,  another  term  in  either  end  of  the  vise  a  scheme  which  should  to-day  fit  the 
capitol  or  only  a  longer  commission  in  a  necessitiesof  the  seat  of  government  for  fifty 
petty  department  clerkship.  But  when  the  millions  of  people,  and  be  capable  of  equal 
dtizen  comes  to  Washington  himself,  the  development  with  the  progress  of  the  nation 
mystery  is  solved.  He  may  not  be  able  to  hereafter.  The  broad  avenues  are  a  con- 
define  them  very  clearly,  but  he  cannot  stay  stant  source  of  delight,  the  parks  and  squares 
long  in  the  city  without  himself  ezperien-  are  ample  for  the  needs  of  a  large  city,  and 
^g  in  some  measure  those  subtle  infiuences  the  great  system  of  improvements,  carried 
which  render  the  capital  so  attractive  to  the  through  witii  whatever  corruption  under  the 
permanent  resident  Even  to  the  casual  Shepherd  r^^rtme,  laid  the  basis  for  the  trans- 
TOitor  there  is  something  very  interesting  formation  of  Washington  from  a  straggling 
about  merely  watching  the  great  govern-  and  neglected  town  to  a  handsome  metrop- 
mental  machine  or  Inspecting  its  component  olis.  Nothing  goes  farther  to  justify  the 
parts.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  capital,  choice  of  this  locality  as  the  capital  tiian  its 
instinct  with  the  official  and  social  life  that  climate.  Though  it  suffers  from  the  sum- 
centers  about  the  seat  of  government  in  a  mer  heats,  its  temperature  during  by  far  the 
great  nation,  seems  to  possess  a  singular  larger  part  of  the  year  is  most  comfortable, 
charm,  which  disposes  one  to  linger  and  en-  and  the  change  from  the  inclement  weather 
joy  it.  The  stranger  no  longer  wonders  which  prevails  over  the  greater  portion  of 
that  the  office-holder  likes  Washington,  that  the  country  through  the  winter  months  to 
be  constantly  schemes  for  an  extension  of  the  usually  balmy  air  of  the  capital  is  es- 
his  term,  that,  if  finally  deposed  from  power,  pecially  gpratef  al.  Indeed,  as  a  winter  resi- 
be  so  often  prefers  the  most  humble  position  dence  Washington  possesses  greater  charms 
here  to  a  residence  elsewhere.  than  any  other  city  on  the  continoit,  what 
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with  its  mild  weather, "its  exceptional  social  them.    It  is  important,  to  be  sure,  that « 

advantages  and  the  attractions  which  the  president  should  keep  up  relations  with  tiia 

meeting  of  Congress  presents  to  any  one  in-  people,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  saying 

terested  in  studying  our  system  of  govern-  <^  How  do  you  do  ?"  to  a  long  row  of  gaping 

ment  at  its  fountain-head.    Every  year  the  sight-seers  or  politely  turning  off  a  succes- 

capital  is  becoming  more  and  mora  the  win*  sion  of  beggars  helps  the  chief  magistrate  to 

ter  head-quarters  for  people  of  leisure,  for  uuderstand  public  sentiment.    The  ineum- 

persons  of  literary  tastes,  for  studeuts  of  bentofthe  White  House  who  should  pereoip- 

politics,  for  devotees  of  fashion,  and  a  com-  torily  refuse  to  have  his  time  frittered  away 

posite  society  is  gradually  growing  up  in  in  this  manner  would  undoubtedly  maka 

which  everybody  is  sure  to  find  congenial  himself  disliked  by  the  populace,  but  one 

^elements.  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  greatly  increaae 

The  Capitol  of  course  first  attracts  the  at-  his  capacity  for  usefulness  to  the  country, 
tention  of  the  stranger  as  he  enters  the  city,  '  However,  the  president  could  stand  the 
but  his  first  pilgrimage  is  apt  to  1^  to  the  sight-seers  and  bores  if  he  could  get  rid 
White  House.  The  executive  mansion  is  of  the  ofilce-seekers.  It  is  they  who  make 
not  so  familiar  to  the  country  through  pict-  his  life  a  weariness,  who  allow  him  htadtj 
ures  as  the  great  pile  at  the  other  end  of  the  time  to  sleep  and  eat,  who  leave  him  scarce^ 
avenue,  and  most  people  are  probably  a  little  any  opportunity  to  consider  great  qnes- 
surprised  to  find  it  no  more  imposing  a  tions  of  national  policy.  It  is  a  dnarj 
structure.  In  truth  it  is  not  well  fitted  for  treadmill  this  in  which  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  double  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted,  of  fifty  millions  of  people  is  confined— listen- 
executive  offices  and  a  private  residence,  ing  hour  after  hour  every  day  to  men  who 
and  the  quarters  for  both  are  somewhat  come  to  plead  their  own  cause,  to  congress- 
cramped.  Yet  so  many  associations  linger  men  who  urge  the  qualifications  of  constito- 
around  a  building  within  whose  walls  every  ents,  to  delegations  who  present  the  claims 
president  since  Washington  has  lived  that  of  a  dozen  candidates  for  every  vacancy,  to 
one  dislikes  to  think  of  making  any  change,  people  who  bring  charges  against  present 

The  chief  magistrate  is  easy  of  access — a  incumbents,  to  rival  factions  who  agree 
thoughtful  person  cannot  but  think  too  easy,  only  in  each  declaring  the  other  a  set  of  ras- 
The  stranger  needs  only  to  send  in  his  card  cals.  There  is  not  a  more  absurd  feature  ia 
during  the  proper  hours,  and,  unless  there  be  our  whole  system  of  government  than  this 
some  extraordinary  rush  of  privileged  callers,  custom,  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  whidi 
his  turn  is  pretty  sure  to  come.  Scarcely  requires  the  president  to  examine  into  the 
a  day  passes  in  which  at  least  two  hours  of  ments  of  hundi-eds  of  post-office  sqaabblei 
the  president's  time  are  not  devoted  to  peo-  every  year,  and  be  almost  always  sitting  as 
pie  who  come  to  gaze  upon  him  as  a  specta-  judge  upon  charges  brought  against  some  of 
tie  and  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  simply  to  his  many  thousand  subordinates.  People 
gratify  their  curiosity.  Along  with  these  may  quarrel  about  civil  service  reform  theo- 
mere  sigbt-seers  come  any  quantity  of  peo-  nes,  but  it  would  seem  as  though  there 
pie  who  want  to  consult  the  president  on  might  be  entire  agreement  upon  one  practi- 
purely  private  matters,  to  ask  his  advice  and  cal  and  practicable  change — the  relief  of  the 
assistance,  to  beg  money,  to  bore  him  with  president  from  his  present  immediate  re- 
a  hundred  personal  requests  which  are  noth-  sponsibility  for  the  appointment  of  such  a 
ing  short  of  impertinence.  It  really  does  host  of  petty  officials.  The  hi^ih  positions 
seem  as  though  so  unmitigated  a  nuisance  at  his  disposal,  both  at  home  and  in  the  dip- 
as  this  ought  to  be  abated.  The  president  lomatic  service,  should  of  course  receire 
of  the  United  States  has  enough  to  occupy  his  careful  consideration,  but  there  is  no 
his  time  without  wasting  hours  every  day  in  good  reason  why  the  disposition  of  the  great 
shaking  hands  with  a  crowd  of  strangers,  bulk  of  the  offices  which  he  is  now  expected 
and  ib  listening  to  appeals  for  help  from  personally  to  inquire  into  should  not  be  rele- 
anybody  who  has  the  assurance  to  urge  gated  to  the  he^ds  of  the  various  departments. 
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]k[r.  Ilayes  takes  life  as  easily  as  any  man  quarters  which  the  •nation   has  assigned 

who  ever  llTed  in  the  White  IIousc.    In  the  them. 

fir«t  place,  he  has  the  p:reat  advantage  of  The  capitol  is  a  very  satisfying  edifice. 
SDJoying  perfect  health,  and,  wiser  than  One  does  not  feel  disappointed  at  first  sight 
most  men  overrun,  with  business,  ho  makes  of  it,  after  having  read  about  it  and  seen 
the  preservation  of  liis  health  a  prime  con-  pictures  of  it  since  childhood,  and  that  is 
sideration  in  ordering  his  daily  life.  Before  saying  a  great  deal.  What  is  more,  its 
breakfast  every  morning,  except  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  grow  upon  one  the 
stormiest  of  weather,  he  goes  out  for  a  long  of  tener  he  sees  it.  The  sense  of  its  vast 
walk,  and  before  dinner  every  afternoon  for  proportions  is  stronger  when  the  visitor  has 
a  long  ride.  So  liberal  draughts  of  fresh  wandered  through  the  great  structure,  but 
air  promote  good  appetite  and  sound  sleep,  the  inside  hardly  realizes  his  expectations, 
and  the  first  impression  one  gets  of  tbe  It  does  not  require  the  eye  of  an  architect 
president  is  that  of  a  vigorous  man  in  the  to  feel  that  the  chambers  of  the  two  houses 
prime  of  his  physical  powers.  The  next  is  do  not  meet  the  possibilities  of  the  case, 
that  of  a  good-natured,  pleasant-tempered  But  the  stranger  pays  comparatively  lit- 
person,  anxious  to  oblige  everybody.  The  tie  attention  to  the  surroundings.  Ilis  in- 
caller  never  feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence  terest  centers  in  the  men.  And  his  judg- 
of  a  great  man,  but  if  he  enjoys  an  oppor-  ment  upon  the  appearance  of  the  two 
tonity  for  conversation  he  can  hardly  fail  branches  will  vary  with  the  standpoint  from 
to  set  Mr.  Hayes  down  as  a  <*  level-headed  "  which  he  views  them«  If  he  goes  into  the 
man,  thoroughly  honest  and  sincerely  desiiv  Senate  Chamber  and  compares  the  men^he 
ous  to  serve  the  country  to  the  best  of  his  finds  seated  there  with  the  seventy-six  men 
ability.  In  short,  the  average  citizen  en-  of  most  statesmanlike  grasp  and  cultured 
eounters  in  the  president  a  man  with  whom  mind  whom  the  states  ought  to  send  there, 
he  finds  himself  easily  in  sympathy,  and  he  will  be  disappointed ;  and  perhaps  still 
likes  him  perhaps  all  the  better  that  ho  does  more  so  if  he  applies  a  similar  test  at  the 
not  appall  him  by  any  sense  of  greatness,  other  end  of  the  capitol.    But  if  he  looks 

The  atmosphere  which  pervades  tlie  White  upon  these  men  as  the  mouthpieces  of  the 

House  under  the  present  administration  is  people,  with  all  their   diverse  aims   and 

that  of  a  well-conducted  household,  in  which  views,  ho  will  have  to  admit  that  they  are 

honest  industry  and  a  happy  domestic  life  on  the  whole  f^ii'ly  representative  and  cred- 

are  the  most  salient  features.    If  one  does  itable  bodies. 

not  expect  any  brilliant  achievements  from  There  is  something  very  fascinating  about 

this  plain  man,  he  feels  at  least  sure  that  the  Senate.    Tbe  chamber  is  small  enough 

the  White  House  will  be  free  from  scandals,  to  have  a  sort  of  cozy  air,  the  membership 

that  rogues  will  find  no  quarter  there,  so  is  just  about  right  to  give  everybody  a  com- 

long  as  he  stays  in  it.    It  is  worth  much  to  fortable  amount  of  room,  and  there  is  a 

the  country,  too,  to  have  so  fine  an  example  traditional  atmosphere  of  quiet,  courtesy 

of  a  hearty,  happy,  simple  home  life  in  the  and  good  will.    Everything  is  in  contrast 

executive  mansion  as  that  which  is  now  pre-  with  the  situation  in  tlie  House.    There 

•ented.    There  is  no  vulgar  display  about  the  space  is  well  filled  with  the  nearly 

it;  it  is  the  domestic  administration  of  an  three  hundred  desks,  and  between  the  al- 

unostentatious  American  family,  with  only  most  constant  and  often  noisy  clapping  of 

inch  changes  and  modifications  as  an  offi-  hands  for  the  pages,  the  hum  and  frequently 

dal  residence  absolutely  requires.    Mr.  and  din  of  conversation  all  over  the  chamber, 

Mrs.  Hayes  eajoy  living  in  the  White  House,  and  the  loud  calls  by  members  for  recogni- 

and  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  tion  from  the  speaker  at  every  possible  op- 

Tbey  are  sometimes  criticized  by  finical  portunity,  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  quite  apt 

persons  for  such  frankness,  but  the  mass  of  to  be  as  far  removed  from  that  of  a  delib- 

tbe  people  are  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  erative  assembly  as  could  well  be  imagined, 

them  very  seriously  because  they  like  the  Indeed,  when  comparative  quiet  prevails, 
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there  is  confusion  enough  to  make  it  diffi-  eighth  year,  like  Frost  of  St  Louis;  and 

cult  for  a  stranger  to  keep  up  with  the  run  that  is  certainly  a  remarkable  infusion  o( 

of  proceedings.  young  blood  when  the  same  House  oonUuns 

There  are  certain  men  in  each  branch  another  man,  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  who  is 
whom  the  yisitor  always  wants  to  have  still  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  a  third,  Speer 
pointed  out  Some  of  them  he  can  find  for  of  Georgia,  who  was  only  thirty-one  last 
himself,  so  familiar  have  their  faces  be-  September.  The  variation  in  age,  however, 
come  through  the  illustrated  papers.  No-  is  no  greater  than  that  in  personal  appear- 
body  needs  to  be  told  that  the  conceited  ance.  All  sorts  of  individuals  go  to  make 
exquisite  in  the  Senate  is  Conkling,  or  the  up  the  American  Congress,  from  the  col- 
ponderous  body  which  occupies  a  front  seat  tured  gentleman  almost  down  to  the  boor, 
that  of  Davis  of  Illinois,  or  the  fine-looking  from  the  millionaire  to  the  poor  man,  from 
negro  Bruce.  One  who  has  read  that  the  the  bright,  sharp,  alert  face  to  (he  doll, 
junior  senator  from  Massachusetts  looks  heavy  and  stupid  countenance, 
like  Horace  Greeley  has  little  trouble  in  find-  One  cannot  stay  long  in  the  Senate  with- 
ing  Hoar,  the  style  of  whiskers  which  are  out  being  impressed  by  the  spectacle  which 
known  by  his  name  identifies  Burnside,  it  presents  of  a  living  man  immured  in  a 
and  the  famous  red  bandana  handkerchief  political  tomb.  The  vice-presidency  is nom- 
soon  attracts  attention  to  Thurman.  In  inally  the  second  office  under  our  gOTprn- 
the  House  the  stranger  picks  out  faces  more  ment ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  noneutity, 
slowly.  If  a  dried-tip  and  decrepit  man  It  seems  as  though  the  framers  of  the  con- 
wheels  his  way  in  a  revolving  chair  into  stitution  made  their  most  serious  blunder 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  speaker,  he  in  not  assigning  to  this  position  a  wider  and 
knows  that  it  is  Alexander  H.  Stephens ;  more  important  range  of  duties.  As  it  is, 
and  if  he  has  been  told  that  Fernando  Wood  the  vice-president  is  nothing  but  a  figura- 
looks  like  a  French  marquis,  he  has  no  diffi-  head  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  with  no 
culty  in  looking  him  up.  Garfield's  strik-  power  but  that  of  giving  the  casting-vote 
ing  head  will  attract  early  attention,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  there  is  a  tia. 
Hawley's  positive  face  cannot  fail  to  excite  There  is  absolutely  nothing  else  for  him  to 
curiosity  as  to  its  owner.  If  the  visitor  has  do,  unless  he  takes  to  scheming  against  his 
been  told  that  De  La  Matyr  is  a  very  sane-  chief.  The  consequence  is  that  a  man  in 
timonious-looking  person,  he  will  soon  spy  this  place  sinks  rapidly  out  of  notice  and 
out  that  clerical  greenbacker ;  and  if  he  has  influence  alike.  The  present  vice-president 
read  that  Acklen  of  unsavory  repute  is  a  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  this  truth, 
handsome  young  fellow  who  parts  his  hair  William  A.  Wheeler  had  become  one  of  the 
in  the  middle,  he  will  recognize  the  Louis-  most  influential  members  of  the  House,  and 
ianian  by  his  part  but  wonder  how  he  got  ranked  among  the  leading  repnblicana  in 
such  a  reputation  for  beauty.  A  stranger  Congress  when  he  was  nominated  on  the 
would  look  long  over  the  democratic  side  ticket  with  Mr.  Hayes.  To-day  he  is  a 
for  Joe  Johnston,  and  very  likely  guess  political  cipher,  almost  forgotten  by  most 
wrong  a  score  of  times  before  he  would  people  and  utterly  devoid  of  influence  with 
take  the  modest-looking  man  in  one  of  the  those  who  remember  his  existence.  This 
rear  s^ats,  with  the  appearance  of  a  quiet  tendency  toward  dwarfing  the  position 
New  England  farmer,  for  the  military  chief-  seems  growing  of  late  years,  and  it  marks 
tain.  one  of  the  weak  spots  in  our  system.   It  is  of 

Nothing  impresses  one  more  in  looking  the  first  importance  that  the  vice-president 

over  the  House  than  the  wide  range  of  age,  should  be  in  every  way  the  peer  of  his  chiet 

from  the  gray-beards  and  septuagenarians  whose  place  he  may  be  called  at  any  mo- 

to  the  young-looking  fellows  who  have  not  ment  to  fill.    But  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that 

yet  turned  thirty.    It  is  indeed  surprising  to  a  first-class  man  will  voluntarily  excbanga 

find  a  man  representing  a  district  in  Con-  prominence  for  obscurity  simply  to  stind 

gross  who  is  but  Just  closing  his  twenty-  the  first  chanoe  in  waiting  for  a  dead  man"! 
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shoes.    Ths  wonder  is  that  so  good  a  set  of  is  tbero  bannony  of  sentiment  among  etthar 

men  have  been  willing  to  take  the  place  in  republicans  or  democrats. 

4he  past,  and  that  the  country  has  fared  no  In  point  of  fact,  congressmen  so  far  hafis 

worse  when  they  havecome  to  power;  the  only  r^resented  the  great  mass  of  their 

danger,  that  the  standard  may  steadUy  be  constitoents  in  their  indisposition  to  tak» 

lowered  and  the  nation  suffer  sometime  a  up  any  Tital  question.    If  this  were  only 

tenible  shame  from  the  eloTation  early  in  the  winter  that  follows  instead  of  that  which 

the  term  of  an  excellent  president,  of  the  precedes  a  presidential  election  there  would 

weak  and  corrupt  man  who  alone  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  quiet  and  harmoni- 

take  the  second  place  in  the  ticket.  *oqs  session,  in  which  nothing  beyond  rou- 

There  is  no  need  to  complain  that  tire  tine  work  might  be  attempted.  But  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  House  lacks  power  or  necessity  of  baring  some  sort  of  a  rallying 
influence.  The  speaker  of  the  lower  branch  crjr  for  use  in  the  coming  campaign,  com- 
of  Congress  stands  second  only  to  the  pre*-  bined  with  the  lack  of  any  question  on 
ident  in  capacity  to  guide  and  oontrol  the  which  there  is  a  present  division  by  party 
government  of  the  United  States.  Through  lines,  has  put  upon  the  leaders  on  either 
his  appointment  of  committees  he  can  side  the  disagreeable  responsibility  of  man- 
isigely  decide  in  advance  the  action  of  the  uf acturing  fictitious  issues.  It  has  been 
House  on  all  great  questions  of  legislation,  nothing  short  of  ludicrous  to  watch  their 
and  through  his  firm  grip  on  the  machinery  indisposition  to  lead  off  on  this  adventurous 
he  can  advance  or  retard,  sometimes  put  path,  and  to  hear  the  long  sigh  of  relief 
ibTon^  or  kill,  any  important  measure,  which  was  heaved  on  both  sides  when  the  re* 
The  power  and  prominence  which  the  poei-  cess  had  been  reached  without  anybody 
tiott  confers  are  so  great,  that  one  wonders  having  more  than  cracked  the  ice* 
a  bom  leader  like  Garfield  shoald  not  take  The  shadow  of  the  coming  national  con- 
the  risk  of  securing  it  through  the  republi-  test  already  envelops  the  capital.  Wash- 
cans  carrying  the  next  House  rather  than  ington  is  always  looking  forward  to  the  next 
the  certainty  of  a  term  in  the  Senate.  Ran-  administration,  and  the  winter  before  the 
dsll  has  used  his  great  influence  wisely  in  nominations  are  made  the  capital  is  one  vael 
the  main,  but  it  almost  makes  one  shudder  hot-bed  of  political  intrigue.  There  is  no 
tothinkof'thepossibilitiesforevil  which  a  place  in  the  country  which  feels  so  sure 
dishonest  man  in  the  speaker's  chair  now  that  it  voices  national  sentiment,  as  there  is 
finds  before  hioL                              *  none  where  the  observer  feels  it  more  difii* 

The  assembling  of  Congress  has  only  em-  cult  to  get  at  the  real  opinion  of  the  great 

phasized  the  lack  oi  vital  issues  in  our  poll*  body  of  people,  and  where  even  the  shrewd 

4icB  to-dfty.    Senators  and  representatives  politician  finds  himself  so  often  out  of  his 

cf  both  parties  came  together  without  any  reckoning.    Washington  is  the  champion 

definite  policy  on  any  question,  simply  be-  place  for  starting  presidential  "  booms."    A 

cause  there  was  no  burning  question  on  few  politicians  get  together,  resolve  that 

which  the  sentiment  of  either  party  had  Smith  is  their  man,  and  straightway  it  is 

crystalltzed.    If  a  popular  vote  could  be  given  out  that  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 

taken  throughout  the  countiy,  on  the  propo-  Illinois  are  solid  for  him  as  the  candidate, 

sition  for  Congress  to  pass  without  delay  the  Another  set  in  the  other  party  decide  that 

appropriations  necessary  to  the  support  of  Jones  is  the  only  man  who  can  carry  the 

tbegovemmentduring  the  coming  year  and  election  for  their  side,  and  coolly  brush 

then  adjourn  without  touching  another  sub-  Brown  one  side.    It  has  happened  some- 

ject,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  carried  times  that  Washington  sentiment  has  fore- 

by  an  overwhelming  majority.    Not  but  shadowed  the  party  action,  but  in  quite  as 

what  there  are  grave  questions  of  financial  many  cases  it  has  been  egregiously  out  of 

administration,  of  tariff  reform,  of  civil  ser-  the  way.    The  general  opposition  among 

vice  improvement,  which  merit  the  most  democratic  congressmen  to  Tilden*s  noml- 

fBsiefpl  consideration,  but  on  no  one  of  them  nation  daring  the  winter  and  spring  of 
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1870»  and  the  ill  grace  with  which  the  ma-  eaocessful  in  attaching  otben  to  his  politi* 
jority  of  republican  congressmen  yielded  to  cal  fortunes.  He  made  shrewd  use  of  his 
the  popular  ground-swell  in  favor  of  Lin-  long  lease  of  the  speaker's  diair,  and  that 
coin's  renomination  a  dozen  years  before,  gratitude  which  is  a  lively  sense  of  favon 
are  conspicuous  illustrations  of  this  truth,  to  come  animates  a  large  body  of  the  mest 
It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  congres-  skillful  political  workers  scattered  all  over 
sional  sentiment  in  each  party  may  prove  the  country,  while  his  personal  charms  have 
equally  erroneous  this  time,  for  the  drift  in  kept  old  followers  in  Congress  and  mads 
both  is  indisputably  to  the  bad.  Among  new  conquests  at  either  end  of  the  capitoL 
the  republicans  there  is  a  growing  prepara-  His  ugly  record  is  generally  pooh-poohed  by 
tion  to  accept  Grant,  where  there  is  not  a  his  admirers  as  *'too  old  to  hurt  him/'  and 
hearty  desire  to  welcome  hia  return  to  in  any  event  sure  to  be  condoned  by  the 
power,  and  a  growing  indisposition  to  op-  popular  euthnsiasm  which  his  nominatuui 
pose  what  is  believed  to  be  inevitable  among  is  expected  to  evoke.  In  short,  it  is  simple 
men  who  consider  it  fraught  with  grave  truth  to  say  that,  if  Grant  were  out  of  the 
dangers  to  the  republic.  Nothing  is  more  way,  nine  out  of  ten  Washington  poHtioiaiis 
discouraging  than  this  imperialistic  ezalta-  believe  Blaine  would  carry  off  the  priM. 
tion  of  one  man,  and  this  lack  of  independ-  There  is  no  unity  of  sentiment  among  the 
ence  to  grapple  with  so  demoralizing  a  ten-  opposition  to  Blaine.  Sherman  is  most 
dency  among  those  who  despise  it.  It  is  talked  of,  but  he  does  not  appeal  strongij 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  hnmiiiat-  to  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  rs- 
ing  confession  than  for  a  great  nation,  or  forming,  independent  element  of  the  party, 
for  a  party  numbering  half  its  people,  to  This  element  prefers  the  secretary  to  the 
cry  out  for  a  man  already  loaded  down  with  senator  because  it  believes  that  he  would 
honors  as  the  only  person  among  all  these  make  a  stronger  candidate  and  a  better 
millions  fit  to  be  their  ruler.  Yet  it  would  president,  and  because  at  this  stage  in  their 
be  hard  to  name  a  man  of  any  prominence  shifting  courses  on  the  financial  question 
on  the  republican  side  in  either  branch  of  Sherman  occupies  much  sounder  ground 
Congress  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  take  a  than  Blaine.  The  opposition  to  him  of  the 
pronounced  stand  against  this  sentiment  soft  money  men  does  more  than  anything 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  arrest  it.  There  else  to  commend  the  secretary  to  the  better 
are  republicans  who  prefer  other  candidates  class  of  republicans,  for  he  has  been  always 
to  Grant,  who  will  do  their  best  to  secure  too  strong  a  partisan  and  too  little  of  a  ra- 
the nomination  of  other  men,  but  the  leader  former  to  earn  the  hearty  support  of  inde- 
who  will  tear  off  the  mask  from  this  Grant  pendents.  Four  years  ago  the  progressivB 
movement,  expose  the  disreputable  crowd  and  independent  element  of  the  party  ral- 
of  political  masqueraders  who  are  behind  lied  about  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasury 
it^  and  shame  the  public  out  of  this  most  with  enthusiasm  as  the  embodiment  of  its  be- 
un-American  and  most  dangerous  hero-  liefs  and  aims;  now  the  same  element  aeoepts 
worship,  does  not  yet  appear.  Meanwhile  the  present  incumbent  of  the  department 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  improve  simply  as  a  better  and  safer  man  than  Blaine 
every  opportunity,  and  grow  daily  more  If  it  was  hard  to  make  a  strong  fight  against 
oonfideiit  of  success.  "  the  idol  son  of  Maine  "  with  an  ideal  can- 
Only  less  discouraging  than  the  strength  didate  heartily  supported,  it  does  not  pram- 
of  the  Grant  movement  among  the  republi-  ise  to  be  easy  blocking  his  way  with  a  man 
cans  is  the  fact  that  the  chief  opposition  to  somewhat  coldly  accepted  only  as  a  less  ob- 
his  nomination  centers  about  the  candidacy  jectionable  candidate.  The  democrats  are 
of  Blaine.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  he  is  more  fortunate  than  the  republicans  in  hav- 
the  real  favorite  of  a  clear  majority  of  his  ing  an  every  way  worthy  candidate  ready  at 
party  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  No  hand.  Candid  republicans  will  not  deny 
man  in  public  life  possesses  so  wonderful  that  Senator  Bayard  would  make  an  admir- 
personal  magnetism ;  no  man  has  been  more  able  president    Nobody  doubts  that  he  Is  a 
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•incere  patriot,  and  every  one  at  all  familiar  pect  Bayard's  soccesS)  and*  if  it  be  neither 

vith  his  record  must  admit  that  he  is  re-  he  nor  Tilden,  the  lightning  may  strike 

.  markably  free  from  the  prejudices  which  almost  anywhere.    In  short,  the  presidential 

have  always  weakened  his  party.    He  is  outlook  from  the  Washington  standpoint  is 

thoroughly  honest;  no  charge  of  the  remot-  not  encouraging  for  either  party—least  ctf 

est   connection    with    legislative    jobbery  all  for  the  country. 

has  ever  been  brought  against  him.  He  While  everybody  is  speculating  about  the 
has  stood  bravely  out  for  his  convictions  next  administration,  little  is  heard  about 
when  the  tide  of  financial  hei-esies  had  the  one  now  in  power.  It  has  at  least  the 
swept  almost  all  his  party  associates  clean  great  merit  of  not  challenging  public  at- 
off  tlieir  feet,  and  when  his  boldness  threat-  tention  by  its  scandals,  and  liow  great  such 
ened  to  coat  him  his  position  as  a  party  a  negative  merit  may  be  experience  within 
leader.  And  but  just  now  he  has  pointed  the  last  few  years  has  bitterly  taught  the 
out  the  path  by  which  his  party  may  make  country.  A  strict  attention  to  business  is 
lis  way  back  into  the  traditional  hard-money  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  pros- 
highway  from  which  it  has  so  far  strayed,  ent  rkgime.  The  cabinet  is  a  body  of  hard- 
while  at  the  same  time  it  commands  public  working  heads  of  departments;  not  a  col- 
eonfidence  by  leading  public  sentiment  in  lection  of  ornamental  figure-heads.  There 
the  direction  which  it  is  bound  sooner  or  was  probably  never  a  time  when  a  better 
later  to  take.  example  of  industry  was  set  subordinates 
It  would  seem  as  thongh  the  democrats  by  their  chiefs.  Moro  than  one  cabinet 
eonld  not  hesitate  to  accept  such  a  man  as  ofllcer  may  be  found  at  his  desk  almost 
their  predestined  candidate.  Yet  Bayard  every  day  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  half- 
is  not  popular  with  his  party.  The  wiser  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  except  when  his 
men,  especially  those  from  the  South,  see  duties  call  him  for  a  short  time  to  the  White 
that  it  is  only  by  following  a  progressive  House.  It  will  not  be  invidiofis  to  mention 
leader  that  the  democrats  can  ever  make  Secrotary  Schnrz's  administration  of  the 
the  country  so  far  forget  their  past  folly  and  interior  department  as  especially  successful, 
bourfaouism  as  to  intrust  them  again  with  in  view  of  the  general  distrust  at  the  time 
power.  But  the  wiser  men  among  the  dem-  of  his  appointment  of  his  capacity  to  grasp 
oerats  are  few,  and  they  have  not  often  of  and  manage  so  complex  a  branch  of  the 
late  years  controlled  party  action.  Bayard's  government.  It  is  now  confessed  on  all 
strength  is  his  weakness  as  well ;  he  is  too  hands  that  this  intricate  department  was 
good  a  man  for  his  party.  His  honest  never  in  more  efficient  hands,  and  that  as 
stand  on  the  legal-tender  qu^tion  has  ex-  the  man  of  business  the  orator  has  added 
cited  the  especial  ire  of  all  the  financial  fresh  laurels  to  his  fame.  * 
lunatics  from  the  West'  and  South  among  In  short,  plain  domestic  habits,  doiwn- 
his  congressional  associates,  and  it  will  re-  right  attention  to  work,  and  old-fashioned 
main  an  open  question  through  the  recess  notions  generally,  characterize  President 
whether  he  can  marshal  a  majority  of  his  Hayes's  administration.  Aside  from  the 
party  in  his  support.  Bayard  suffers  also  carrying  through  of  resumption  it  does  not 
from  the  hostility  of  Tilden,  who  means  at  promise  to  be  distingtiished  by  any  specially 
least  to  name  the  democratic  nominee  if  brilliant  achievements,  but  it  has  set  the 
he  finds  that  it  cannot  be  again  himself,  country  an  example  of  simplicity,  economy 
There  are  not  wanting  keen  students  of  and  honesty  which  was  more  needed  and 
politics  who  believe  that,  after  all  and  in  will  do  more  good  than  any  quantity  of 
spite  of  all,  Tilden  will  be  the  candidate,  dashing  performances. 
Comparatively  few  are  so  hopeful  as  to  ex-  Dopid  Copperfield, 
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^  ll  AY  NuTsery  and  Kindergarten'*  were  eral  times  a  year;  and  Miss  Balch,  the 
the  words  on  a  modest  sign  on  the  noble-hearted  teacher  above  referred  to^ 
front  door  of  a  house  which  attracted  whose  part  is  wholly  yoluntary,  stays  bj 
my  attention  not  long  ago.  There  two  of  the  institutions,  the  oldest  and  the 
were  rows  of  flower  pots  in  the  upper  win-  youngest,  which  are  near  each  other  on 
dows,  aeroBs  which  were  to  be  seen  two  Albany  street  Being  private  enterprises 
wooden  bars  near  the  sill,  as  if  to  keep  the  no  reports  are  published,  but  accounts  of 
email  folks  from  falling  out ;  and  from  the  attendance,  expenditure,  etc^  are  kept,  and 
lower  rooms  came  the  sounds  of  a  multitude  the  matrons  are  ready  to  give  information 
of  little  feet,  and  of  many  childish  voices  and  explain  the  workings, 
singing,  *<Here  we  go  skipping,  skipping,  The  expense  and  the  responsibility  ais 
skipping  I "  I  found  at  once  that  strangers  great  A  house  is  hired  in  the  neighbor- 
were  not  only  admitted  but  made  welcome  hood  of  the  class  to  be  helped,  and  the  sen 
and  free  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was  done,  lection  is  of  one  that  is  not  only  convenient 
and  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  privilege,  of  access  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  two 
and  came  into  possession  o£  some  facts  streets,  but  pleasant  in  situation,  and  in  all 
about  a  noble  private  charity  which  ought  sanitary  respects  desirable ;  in  few  words,  a 
to  be  more  widely  known,  so  that  some  sunny,  roomy,  healthy  dwelling.  A  woman 
wealthy  person  may  **  go  and  do  likewise."  jiist  suited  for  the  position,  patient  and  kind 
The  idea  first  suggested  itself  to  a  lady  and  fond  of  children,  is  put  in  charge,  witli 
who  had  been  for  years  a  teacher  in  one  of  all  needful  assistants,  teacherB  and  servants, 
the  Roxbury  public  schools,  who  thought  it  and  so  a  household  is  established,  for  sach 
would  be  a  gi'eat  help  to  poor  working  each  one  is.  Dinner  is  provided  for  all  the 
women  if  while  they  were  away  by  the  day  children,  and  to  show  what  labor  and  cost 
there  could  be  some  place  where  their  chil-  this  involves  I  need  only  say  that  in  one  of 
dren,  too  young  to  be  left,  could  be  taken  the  smaller  institutions  one  thousand  three 
eare  of.  No  sooner  had  she  presented  the  hundred  and  thirty  dinners  had  been  fur- 
subject  to  individuals  from  whom  she  asked  nished  in  one  monUi  recently.  The  wwk  is 
aid  than  the  daughter  of  Professor  Agassiz,  done  in  the  house,  and  besides  the  cooking 
who  had  been  thinking  of  some  plan  of  and  clearing  up  and  care  of  the  rooms  there 
practical  benevolence  came  forward  and  are  the  washings  and  ironings,  which,  as 
assumed  the  expense,  entering  with  her  one  matron  remarked,  are  ^^  immense."  As 
whole  heart  into  the  work.  Js'mi  a  nursery  most  of  the  children  come  in  soiled  and 
was  established,  and  out  of  it  naturally  ragged  clothes,  they  are  at  once  made  dean 
grew  a  kindergarten;  then  another,  and  and  dressed  in  fresh  garments  from  &e 
another,  until  at  the  present  time,  only  a  stores  kept  constantly  on  hand ;  and  this  is 
little  over  two  years  from  the  start,  there  done  in  many  cases  even  when  their  old 
are  no  less  than  nine  of  the  former  and  ones  are  put  on  agun  for  them  to  wear 
thirtyof  the  latter  in  the  outskirts  of  Boston  home,  while  a  large  number  of  them  aie 
supported  by  this  one  lady,  who  thus  freely  supplied  wholly  in  this  way.  And  here  it 
spends  of  her  income  for  the  good  of  the  is  to  be  noted  that  the  making  of  these  ar- 
poor,  worthy  in  her  disinterestedness  of  the  tides  furnishes  employment  for  deserving 
distinguished  name  to  which  she  was  bom.  women  to  whom  they  are  put  out,  so  Ihat 
'  They  are  all  furnished  in  the  same  man-  several  charities  and  means  of  hdp  sM 
ner,  conducted  on  the  same  system,  and  are  combined.  * 
alike  models  of  peatness  and  order,  and  It  seems  that  at  first  some  of  the  mothen 
presided  over  by  suitable  persons,  account-  were  suspicious  about  the  motive  for  such 
able  to  the  patroness  who  visits  them  sev-  an  undertaking,    distrustful   and  heeitat- 
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ing,  as  foreigners  are  apt  to  b»— for  most  were  mere  babies  whom  the  matron  and  her 
of  them  are  foreigners— but  soon  saw  the  assistant  took,  one  after  another,  on  their 
kindness  of  it»  and  began  to  bring  their  laps  and  fed  with  bread  and  milk,  while  the 
little  ones  in,  and  many  appreciate  what  is  others  sat  in  their  small  arm-chairs  in  rows 
being  done  for  them.  Some  of  these  poor  round  the  room  and  ate  their  slices  of  bread 
women,  who  have  such  wretched  homes,  if  and  batter.  As  soon  as  the  wee  ones  had 
homes  they  can  be  called,  cursed  with  drink-  been  fed  they  were  taken  into  the  bath-room 
ing  husbands,  say  that  no  words  can  tell  to  be  washed,  and  thien  put  into  their  cribs 
what  it  is  to  feel  that  their  children  ara  safe  in  the  next  chamber  for  a  m^y. 
while  they  are  away ;  for  formerly  they  used  In  the  story  below  the  kindergarten  was 
to  fear  tiiat  something  would  happen  to  in  full  operation,  and  fifty  children  were 
them  during  the  long  day,  that  they  would  modeling  ita  clay.  When  the  hour  for  do- 
fall  into  the  fire,  or  get  mn  over,  or  come  ing  this  had  expired  the  materials  were  ool- 
to  harm  in  some  way.  And  these  forlorn  leeted,  the  India-rubber  cloths  removed  from 
souls,  who  have  almost  nothing  that  is  the  tables,  and  each  pupil  went  np  in  ton 
pleasant  in  their  weary  lives,  begin  to  feel  to  the  sink  to  have  the  hands  washed  bj  m 
in  some  .degree  the  refining  influences  that  servant;  then  in  turn  all  prepared  them* 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  through  the  selves  for  lunch,  whidi  most  of*  them  had 
nurseries ;  and  when  their  children  come  brought  from  their  own  homes — ^perhaps  a 
home  so  clean,  and  with  the  story  of  the  piece  of  baker's  bread,  an  apple  or  a  oooky-^ 
neatness  and  good  care  where  they  have  in  a  basket  which  had  been  the  gift  of  the 
been,  the  mothers  try,  in  their  humble  way,  patroness.  These  tiny  baskets,  aU  labeled 
to  send  them  looking  nicer  next  time,  with  with  the  owners'  names,  had  been  kept  tifi 
tidier  garments  and  smoother  hair,  pitiful  the  proper  time  in  a  closet,  and  now  were 
attempts  at  something  'higher  than  they  distributed  by  a  child  selected  by  the  teach* 
have  been  used  to.  One  of  them,  who  had  er ;  and  the  whole  proceeding  was  conducted 
not  a  table  cloth  in  the  world,  said  that  her  with  the  utmost  politeness,  each  reeeiver 
boy,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  ways  being  required  to  say  *^  thank  you ; "  and 
at  the  nursery,  would  not  eat  his  meals  un-  in  this,  as  in  everything,  lessons  of  good 
tn  she  had  spread  a  piece  of  white  cloth  be-  breeding,  of  kindness  and  misdfishnesB 
fore  him,  though  the  othef  members  of  the  were  teught. 
family  still  ate  from  the  bare  table.  One  matron  told  me  that  she  had  ninefy- 

It  happened  that  in  the  course  of  my  six*  names  on  her  list,  and  that  her  average 

visits  I  went  at  different  hours  and  to  sev-  attendance  was  seventy ;  and  the  children 

eral  places,  thus  seeing  them  under  various  were    of  various   nationalities,   Germans, 

conditions  ;  and  at  all  I  met  with  the  same  Nova    Sootians,    Scoteh,    Jews,    Negroes, 

cordial  reception  and  found  the  most  kindly  Irish  in  the  largest   number,  and  a  few 

of  women.  Americans.    The  colored  children  were  very 

At  eleven  o'clock  one  forenoon  I  was  bright,  quick  and  uncommonly  interesting; 

present  when  the  lunch  was  taken  in  the  I  saw  several  with  their  tewny  faces  and 

nursery.    This  department  is  in  the  second  crisp  hair,  rocking  and  singing  with  all  the 

story,  and  the  small  people,  have  under  oer-  happy,  care-for-naught  spirit  of  their  race, 

tain  limitetions,  the  range  of  all  the  rooms.  There  were  three  little  Jews,  brothers  and 

a  gate  at  the  head  of  the  ^stairs  shutting  sister,  with  blackest  of  eyes  and  hair,  and 

them  off  from  the  danger  of' a  fall  from  top  some  pretty,  fair-skinned  Germans.    Some 

to  bottom.    I  found  about  thirty  children  of  these  children  come  day  after  day,  two  or 

under  six  years  of  age,  that  being  the  limit  three  out  of  one  family,  the  year  round, 

beyond    which   they   cannot   be  received.  The  kindergartens  have  a  vacation,  but  the 

None  are  admitted  until  they  are  able  to  nurseries  are  open  all  the  time  except  on  the 

walk,  although  exceptions  had  been  made  national  holidays,  and  these  little  people  are 

in  the  case  of  a  few  who  were  just  toking  a  brought  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  can 

lew  first)  toddling  steps.    Some  of  these  stay  until  seven  at  night,  or  even  later. 
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But  they  begin  to  go  at  four  in  the  after-  arm-chairs,  with  their  diminutive  bowls  and 

noon,  and  bo  are  gradually  thinned  out  as  plates  before  them,  all  so  bright  and  fresh, 

the  mothers  get  home  from  their  scrubbing  and  so  hungry  I 

or  washing  and  ironing.    More  than  once  I  The  walls  are  covered  with  mottoes  and 

•aw  them  being  taken  away  by  some  older  colored  pictures  and   ornaments.     I  saw 

brother  or  sister.    One  bright  German  girl  pain  ted  flowers,  and  Landseer's  deer  and  dogs, 

came  at  sunset  for  her  tiny,  roly-poly  sister,  and  Chinese  lanterns,and  brackets  and  vaseSi 

and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  motherly  and  chromos  of  children  at  school,  at  play, 

she  was,  tucking  the  little  drawers  into  the  wide  awake  and  having  a  good  time  gener- 

stockings,  and  straightening  the  scant  petti-  ally.    And  there  were  closets  full  of  dolls 

coats,  and  tying  a  scarf  over  the  cap  to  keep  and  rocking-horses,  marbles,  tops,  nine-piDa, 

it  on,  and  all  the  time  with  such  a  careful,  picture-books,  carts,  evtrytking;  gifts  <^  the 

womanly  look  and  way.    Meanwhile  a  fine  lady  who  must  be  like  a  fairy  godmother  to 

black  spanielbelongingto  the  house  watched,  them.    It  is  a  life  of  both  work  and  play, 

as  if 'it  was  his  business  to  see  that  each  They  all  make  the  articles  usually  seen  in 

one  of  these  helpless  visitants  was  suitably  the  kindergartens,  and  the  older  ones  are 

wrapped  up  and  received  into  some  one's  taught  to  crochet  and  sew. 

protection.    Some  of  them  bore  home,  sus-  The  one  last  established  b  in  a  large  man- 

pended  round  their  necks,  wreaths  of  straws  sion  of  the  olden  time,  with  deep  window^ 

and  bits  of  gay  paper  which  their  own  fin-  seats,  carven  chimney  pieces,  and  a  broad, 

gers  had  strung  during  the  day.  spacious  hall.  Here  there  ai-e  bath  -rooms,  and 

Everything  is  done  to  make  them  healthy  two  crib-rooms  having  twenty  little  cots,  with 

and  happy,  and  they  are  surrounded  with  their  snow-white  quilts  and  tiny  square  pil- 

pretty  objects  and  under  refining  influences  lows ;  and  opening  off  the  dining-room  a 

which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tell  upon  closet  whose  shelves  were  laden  with  tun- 

their  after  lives.    Their  food  is  of  a  simple  biers,  plates  and  other  articles  of  a  sizesoita' 

kind,  varied  from  day  to  day  according  to  ble  for  Tom  Thimib.    Here,  too,  are  the 

certain  regulations ;  plenty  of  bread  and  presses  and  drawers  full  of  playthings,  and 

milk,  and  such  plain  articles  as  boiled  rice,  of  clothing  for  summer  and  winter,  all  ready 

rice  pudding,  gingerbread,  mashed  potatoes,  down  even  to  scarlet  mittens  for  the  least 

oatmeal,  laml>soup,  etc.    I  was  told  by  one  baby  of  them  all. 

matron  that  it  took  two  hours  to  prepare  the  What  a  beautiful  charity  it  is!    How 

dinner  for  her  flock ;  and  when  it  was  ready  many  work-worn  and  disheartened  mothers 

the  children,  having  had  their  faces  and  are  cheered  by  it  I    How  many  little  chil- 

hands  washed  and  clean  bibs  put  on,  marched  dren  are  warmed  and  clothed  and  fed,  and 

down  to  the  dining-room,  singing,  and  took  made  better  and  happier,  and  helped  to  a 

their  reats  at  the  long  low  tables ;  and  what  nobler  life  in  the  years  that  are  before  them  1 

a  sight  it  was  to  see  them  then,  in  their  little  Amanda  B.  Harris. 
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▲    STORT  FOUNDED  ON    FACT. 

fHE  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  quis  de  Lafayette  would  presently  visit  the 

hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  of  the  leading  university  of  the  state,  which  was 

independence  of  the  United  States  the  situated  within  Uie  precincts  of  that  floio^ 

J    forty-ninth.  ishing  town. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  village  What  "free  and  equal"  American  was 

of  Sandyville,  Maine,  it  havinjit  been  noised  not  ready  to  welcome  with  enthusiasm  the 

abroad  that,  by  special  invitation,  the  Mar^  gallant  Frenchman  who,  half  a  centuiy  be* 
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lore,  had  sa  fallen  in  love  with  la  Uberti,  proving  himself  to  be  indeed  the  son  of  old 

that  he  had  sailed  the  seas  over  to  poor  the  General  Wiggleswright  of   fievolutionaij 

life-blood  from  his  aristocratic  veins,  if  need  fame,  one  of  the  chief  traditions  of  whose 

be,  in  behalf  of  his  chosen  mistress?  career  had  been  that  of  the  service  he  had 

Sandyville,  not  a  whit  behind  the  more  rendered  to  tlie  young  lAfayette,  fighting 

populous  cities  in  its  ardor,  prepared  to  rise  steadily  by  his  side  during  the  battle  of 

en  masme,  and  do  homage  to  the  guest  who  Brandywine,  and  himself  bearing  the  hero 

had  come  back  to  America  after  long  years  from  the  field  when  he  fell  wounded  from 

of  absence.  his  horse. 

Mills  ceased  their  busy  clatter,  plough-  There  were  many  in  Sandyville  who  had 

shares  stood  idle  in  the  furrow,  while  miller  opined  that  Miss  Silence  would  probably  re- 

and  farmer  leaned  over  fences  to  compare  oeive  ^  personal  notice  "  from  Lafayette  him* 

notes  on  the  all-absorbing  topic.  self  in  regard  to  his  advent 

'*  I  *m  give  to  understand  that  the  college  .  **  It 's  no  more  than  she  has  a  right  to  ex- 

kds  will  march  a  mile  out  o'  taown  to  meet  pect,  seeing  *  the  Gen*l^'  was  under  such  ob- 

ihe  Gen'L"    (Sandyville,  mindful  of  Revo-  ligations  to  her  grandfather.    I  've  heard 

lutionary  glory,  always  spoke  of  Lafayette  that  old  Gen'l  Wiggleswright  liad  stacks  of 

as*<theGenV)    *«There'stobeaconsid'ble  letters  from  Lafayette  making  mention  of 

number  o'  speeches,  a  dinner,  and,  they  say,  his  gratitude.    '  Tis  n't  likely  he  '11  fail  to 

a  dance  after  sundown."  do  the  polite  thing  by  his  benefactor's  poo- 

Peltiah  Oldham  shook  his  head  doubt-  terity." 
fully,  as  he  mentioned  the  last  named  fes-  Thus  spoke  guileless  Miss  Diadema 
tivity.  Many  of  the  good  folk  of  Sandyville  Downs,  who  was  herself  not  without  family 
shook  theirs  also.  There  might  perhaps  pretensions,  and  her  wor4s  were  echoed  by 
have  been  no  gross  Immorality  in  the  digni-  more  than  one  simple,  imworldly  souL 
fied  minuets  of  their  fathers,  but  they  were  But  when,  as  the  days  passed,  and  no 
more  than  suspicious  of  the  godliness  of  the  "notice"  came,  other  less  kindly  gossips 
flippant  contra  dances  and  jigs  then  in  hinted  that  emotions  far  stronger  than  "  re- 
vogue,  ligious  scruples  "  nerved  Miss  Wiggleswright 

Still,  as  many  argued,  ''  the  Gen'l"  was  to  set  her  face  as  a  flint  against  tlio  proposed 
French.  The  French,  as  a  nation,  danced.  balL  Bo  this  as  it  may,  and  although  the 
It  is  hardly  for  us  of  the  present  day  to  younger  portion  of  the  community  declared 
throw  stones  at  the  Sandyville  worthies,  that  they  cared  not  a  '<  continental "  for 
though  they  were  fain  to  tamper  a  bit  with  Miss  Silence's  notions,  yet  tho  result  of  what 
an  old  proverb,  and  decide  that  courtesy  de-  they  termed  her  **  perversity  "  was  intolera- 
manded  a  compliance  with  the  customs  of  ble,  since  under  Miss  WiggleswrigLt's  eye, 
any  metaphorical  Roman,  wherever  and  not  to  mention  her  arbitrary  control,  dwelt 
whenever  he  might  appear,  jiforeover,  who  her  niece,  Prissy  Mac  Arthur,  who  passion- 
could  hold  out  against  the  wills  of  fifty  hot-  ately  exhorted  her  aunt  to  slay  her  on  the 
headed  students  who  vowed  that  the  ball  spot  rather  than  deprive  her  of  the  merry- 
should  take  place  though  the  heavens  should  making;  and  without  the  light  of  Frissy's 
fall?  eyes  the  radiance  of  the  ball-room  candles 

80,  in  time,  all  the  towns-people  yielded,  would  be  but  dim  to  at  least  twenty  of  the 

All,  did  I  say?    No.    One  stood  firm.  aforesaid  students,  above  all  to  Randolph 

Miss  Silence  Wiggleswright  cquld  by  no  Henderson,  who  nlayed  the  somewhat  para- 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  countenance  the  dozical  rdle  of  ty.'ant  and  slave  at  one  and 
ball  This  was  direful,  for  Miss  Wiggles-  the  same  time  to  Mistress  Prissy,  leading 
Wright  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Sandy-  her  eighteen-years-old  heart  captive  and  yet 
ville  Deborah.  Her  social  position  was  per-  submissive  to  her  slightest  beck  or  nod. 
haps  the  most  exalted  of  any  in  the  town.  Miss  Wriggleswright  by  no  means  looked 
Colonel  Wi^leswright,  her  father,  had  disp  with  favor  on  Henderson,  more  especially 
flushed  himself  in  the  war  of  1812,  there  since  a  never4o-be-forgotteD  rainy  <'  Sab- 
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hnJ^  wfaeoy  irifch  p«notilioiis  gravity,  he  Sng  vider  the  apple-tree  yonder^  atod,  ia 

had  eaooxted  her  up  the  broad  aisle,  having  broad  daylight,  not  only  permitting  a  young 

joaglected  to  remind  her  of  her  wide-open,  man  to  enoirde  her  waist  with  his  arm,  but 

mammoth  nmbreUa*  thus  permitting  her  to  also  to — to — in  short  to  kiss  her,  Maria»  uh 

move  under  fall  sail,  as  it  were,  to  tiie  very  resisted  and  onrebnked.    I  presume  yon 

door  of  her  pew  near  the  pulpit,  to  the  would  suffer   PrieeiUa  to  be  open  to  like 

•edification  of  an  unusnally  large  eongrega-  temptations  if  Providence  gave  yoa  your  own 

tioD  which  had  assembled  to  listento  acele-  way  in  the  matter.    But^  thank  Heaven,  I 

brated  discourse  on  ^  The  Compatibility  of  am  here  to  save  her." 

Predestination  and  Free-Will.**  "<  Indeed,  indeed,  Silenoe,  theve  wss  no 

Not  the  most  abject  apologies  had  been  harm  done,"    pleaded    Mrs.  Mac  Arthur; 

able  to  win  pardon,  and  from  that  day  Hen-  ^Miriam  married  the  man  directly  after- 

derson  had  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  ward." 

steal  more  than  a  passing  woid  with  I^rissy  '^Thecmly  reparation  she  oould  maketo 

MasArthur  at  huskugs,  quilting^bees  or  at  outraged  society,"  answered  Miss  Wiggie» 

any  of  the  mild  revels  to  which  Sandyville  wright»  who  regarded  herself  as  its  lepi^ 

oocaeionaUy  treated  itself.  sentative  on  this  ocoaaion.    '^  Don't  meddJs 

Prissy's  mother  would  fain  have  had  it  with   trap«pringv  and    youll    never  bs 

otherwise.    Not  only  was  she  fond  of  the  caught" 

gay  young  fellow,  with  his  oordial  good*  With  which  occult  maxim  Frisqr's  dooa 

nature  and  bis  chivalrous  bearing  toward  was  sealed. 

iierself  ,  but  there  were  rumors  afloat  of  cer-  It  was  vexatious  enough  for  the  poor  litUs 

tain  emeralds  and  moonstones  of  f abuloos  soul  to  see  the  criapf  white  mnshos  whidi 

antiquity  whidi  were  always  the  marriage  the  neighbors'  daughters .  were  bennfliiiig 

portion  of  the  bride  of  each  successive  Ran-  in  these  days  of  prepan^n^  and  to  know 

dolph  Henderson,  and  Mrs.  MaoArthur  was  that  hidden  in  a  dark  press  hung  a  certain 

iby  no  means  above  coveting  such  outward  dainty  rose-oolored  goim,shot  all  over  with 

and  visible  signs  of  worldly  rank  and  wealth  silvw  sprays,  which  Judge   Bartlett  had 

ibr  her  daughter.     But  meek  little  Mrs.  brought  to  her  from  India,  and  in  theliM 

MacArthur's  desires  were  lighter  than  van-  of  which  odors  as  ol  Aiaby  the  Blest  stiD 

ity  when  laid  in  the  balance  against  the  lingered. 

views  of  the  strong-willed  sister,  under  whose  Alas  1  that  no  one  should  belidd  its  gb- 

roof  she  and  her  f atherkas  Pris^  had  found  ries  1  Alas !  that  no  one  should  inhale  its 

Ahome.  perfume!    StiU  more  alas  I  that  its  lueklen 

To^ay  her   daughter's   imploring  eyes  owner  should  be  in  the  outer  darkness  whfle 

nerved  her  to  one  feeble  chirp  of  remon-  more  fortunate  maidens  basked  inthebeaais 

stranoe  which  ended  in  the  crushing  of  of  the  sun  so  soon  to  rise  on  Sandyville,  oi^ 

Prissy'slast  hopes.  what  was  even  more  grievona,  footed  il 

.    *<  I  am  sure,  Silence,  speaking  of  this  gaily  with  Banddph  Henderson  tibe  deb^ 

ball,"  said  she  plaintively,  **  our  sister  Miiw  nair.    No  wonder  ttiat  Prissy  MacArthor 

iam  attends  like  gatherings  in  Boston  and  felt  her  life  a  burden,  and,  had  not  the  fear 

thinks  it  no  harm.    And  you  know  it  was  of  adding  to  the  anxieties  of  her  already 

at  a  ball  thirty  years  ago  she  first  met  our  distressed  mother  constrained  her,  our  friend 

brother-in-law.   Judge   Bartlett,  when  he  would  have  gladly  made  haste  to  insinuate 

was  only  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  our  father  a  handful  of  tiioms  into  the  inllow  on  which 

thought  him  no  match  for  Miriam.    But  it  her  stem  persecutor  nightly  slumbered  widi 

was  at  a  ball,  aU  the  same,  that  dhe  was  as  much  i^iparent  peace  as  the  proverbial 

made  acquainted,  Silence."  •'just" ;  for  Prissy  was  not  one  of  thoit 

"  Aye,"  cried  Miss  Wiggleswright,  ^  and  rare  souls  who 

full  well  do  I  remember  the  result  of  that  "Knowaoimviftiieattitetists 

junketing.    What  did  I  see,  the  next  dayi  Toaaflar  ana  be" — aiai. 

with  my  own  eyes,  Marian  but  MistaoksUttd*  Alittwai^sha  spoke  bar  aikid' with  both 
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freedom  wid  iot^f^  but  her  words  had  about  words  a  sadden  sparkle  oame  into  her  keen 

aa  m«eb  effect  on  b«r  aanfti  unbending  will  eyes.    She  turned  pale,  then  red.    At  hist 

aa  did  the  patter  of  the  rain<4lrops  on  the  she  straightened  her  shoulders  and  spake, 

ftwtite  ledge  criotside;  and  just  how  ipuch  ^This  epistle,"  said  she  solemnly,  •'this 

they  wore  away  the  stone  eould  be  easUy  epistle,  sister  Maria   and  niece  Priscilla^ 

eBtimatedy  for  it  had  been  pouring  steadily  eomes  from  no  less  an  individual  than  our 

for  several  days.  expected  guest,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 

On  the  afternoon  to  which   our  story  himself.    In  this  sheet  he  alludes  to  bn 

brings  us,  Prissy,  with  her  knitting^work,  former  connection  with  my  grandfather, 

was  kneeling  on  the  low  window-seat,  trying  and,  after  a  well-deserved  eulogy  on   his 

to  eatch  the  last  rays  of  the  drowned  day-  multitudinous  virtues,  (which  you  may  take 

lights  when  the  heavy  thud  of  a  horae's  hoofs  •  pleasure  in  perusing  at  your  leisure,)  he  re^ 

was  heard,  and,  splashing  through  mud  and  quesls  me,  as  the  representative  of  his  re- 

]nife»  a  nag  came  galloping  along^  guided  veied  friend,  to  do  him  *  th€  grace  ''-^udi 

bj  a  small  bc^,  ^ho  drew  rein  at  Miss  is  bis  somewhat  pepuliar  ezpressiOD, — to 

Wiggleswright's  gate.  attend  the  reception— the  ball,  as  peo^^e 

Peroeiving  Prissy  at  the  window,  he  broke  persist  in  calling  it-*to  be  given  in  his  be- 

into  a  broad  grin,  and  beckoned  to  her.  half  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  next" 

**  Something  for  Miss  Wiggleswright,"  he  **  And  you  will  go  ?"  gasped  Prissy. 

ihaotod»  as  Prissy  opened  the  front  door,  .    Two  crimson  spots  stained  Miss  Wiggtoe- 


and  acroes  the  narrow  yard  came  skim-  wright's  thin  dieeks. 

miog  an  officnal  looking  document,  sealed  '^'Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 

wiib  red  wax,  which  b<»e  the  impress  of  a  higher  powers,' "  quoted  she  with  lofty  hu- 

loieign  crest.  mility.    ^I  shall  consider  it  a  duty  to  sub- 

This  Prissy  saw,  as  she  involuntarily  put  init  myself  to  the  expressed  desires  of  one 

otti  ber  hands  to  catch  the  packet.  whom  Pft»vidence  has  seen  fit  to  place  in 

^Wheredidit  come  from?  "demanded  she.  the  exalted  position  occupied  by  the  Mar- 

^Don'  know.    Reckon  it  come  with  a  quia  de  Lafayette." 

baap  o'  others  to  the  collie  Profs."  **  And  I  ?  "  questioned  Prissy,  breathless 

Before  Prissy  could  question  farther,  with  with  eagerness, 

a  whoop  and  much  cracking  of  his  whip  the  **  You  too.    There  Is  mention  made  of  a 

unekin  was  ofE  and  away.  '  young  relative,'  and  word  concerning  her 

Ao.  epistle  being  a  rare  thing  in  those  presence  being  acceptable.    The  Marqms 

anta-railway  days  Prissy  turned  the  missive  has  evidently  full  information  concerning 

•ver  and  over  in  her  wondering  hands^  then  my  grandfather's  descendants,  for  you  also 

mftde  her  way  to  the  *<  living-room."  are  alluded  to,  Maria.    Fetch  me  my  speo- 

**  A  letter  for  you.  Aunt  Silence."  tacles,  Prissy,  that  I  may  see  more  clearly." 

«^£b?   For  me  I    Who's  writing  to  me.  An  extra  candle  was  added  to  the  two 

I  'd  be  pleased  to  know  ?    It's  to  be  hoped  emaciated  dips  which  Miss  Silence's  eoon- 

aabody  's  dead.    I  'm  about  tired  of  attend-  omy  deemed  sufficient  for  ordinary  occa- 

3mg  Wiggleswright  funerals.    Three  in  the  sions,  aiid  the  three  women  pored  over  the 

•  last  six  weeks.    The  Wiggleswrighta   al-  exciting  document,  Miss  Wiggleswrighthav- 

waja  did  make  a  point  of  going  off  in  ing  first  brought  from  a  mahogany  desk 

bonches.    Who 's  the  letter  from  I  say  ?  two  brief  notes  signed  by  the  Marquis  de 

That 's  what  I  'd  like  to  find  out."  Lafayette.    These  were  relics  of  the  year 

^  Open  it,"  said  Prissy.  1778,  and  the  plain  prose  of  Miss  Downs's 

She  watched  her  aunt  ae  she  stepped  to  poetical  ^stacks  of   letters."    The  hand- 

Ae^  window  and  broke  the  seaL  writing  was  exactly  that  of  this  fresh  paper. 

Whether  or  no  »he  had  shared  the  expeo-  allowing  for  the  slight  unevenness  for  which 

-WsoDs  of  Miss  Diadema  Downs  and  her  the  increased  age  of  the  writer  would  natu- 

eompeers  may  be  doubtful,  but  as  Miss  Si-  rally  account.    There  could  be  no  doubt 

kMO:  hanl  tov  haed  to  eaieb  the  written  that  the  epistle  was  genuine. 
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Prissy,  alive  with  delight,  found  speedy  Wiggleswright,    impressed   with    the   in- 

iqeans   to  acquaint  Randolph  Hendei*so.a  creased  dignity  of  her  position  and  fully 

with  the  unforeseen  good  fortune  which  had  aware  that  all  Sandy ville  had  heard  of  her 

«ome  to  her.    But  woe  to  him  who  dares  distinction,  had  made  ready  a  huge  loaf  of 

count  on  the  perfection  of  human  bliss  I  her  famous  "  election  cake,"  which,  stuffed 

Henderson  met  her  news  with  a  troubled  with  raisins  and  covered  with  f testing  an 

face.    Tiie  same  bag  which  held  the  weL  inch  deep,  was  placed  as  the  center  oma* 

come  letter  from  Lafayette  had  brought  to  ment  of  the  **  festive  board." 
Randolph  a  summons  to  start  immediately       There  were  those  who  were  ready  to  com- 

for  Portland,  on  account  of  the  sudden  ill-  ment  somewhat  severely   on    the  sudden 

ness  of  his  father.    He  could  only  earnestly  change  in  Miss  Wiggleswright's  "religious 

hope  that  he  might  find  the  dear  old  gen-  principles ; "  but   the   appearance   of  the 

tleman  in  a  less  serious  condition  than  he  cake,  and  the  counter  attacks  of  Miss  Dia- 

f  eared.    Prissy  could  be  very  sure  that  if  dema  Downs,  who  skirmished  valiantly  in 

there  were  a  change  for  the  better  he  would  her  friend>  behalf,  silenced  all  slanderous 

do  all  in  his  power  to  return  to  Sandyville  tongues. 

before  Thursday.    That  was  the  only  com-        The  long,  low,  heavily-beamed  hall  which 

fort  he  could  give  ber.    The  two  shook  formed  the  upper  story  of  the  Sandyville 

hands  sadly  and  went  their  different  wayR,  inn  was  ablaze  with  an  hundred  candles, 

as  many  another  two  had  done  before,  and  each  backed  by  a  tin  reflector,  when  Prissy 

would  do  after  them  to  the  end  of  time.  MacArthur,  brave  in  her  rosy  gown,  came 

Prissy  dared  not  speak  to  her  aunt  of  the  tripping  up  the  stairs  in  her  high-heeled 

bitter  drop  which  flavored  all  her  cup.    Miss  slippers,  on  which  glistened  her  great-grand- 

Silence  was  now  as  determined  that  she  father's  silver  knee  buckles  that  Miss  Wig- 

flhould  go  to  the  ball  as  she  had  before  been  gleswright  had  suffered  her  to  wear  on  thk 

to  keep  her  from  it.    And,  after  all,  though  august  occasion,  as  well  as,  fastened  to  a 

Prissy  chided  herself  sternly  for  her  heart-  silver  chain,  an  oval  portrait  of  Miss  Silence 

lessness,  her  spirits  would  rise  in  spite  of  herself  in  her  youthful  days.    This  likeness 

her,  and  she  could  but  confess  that  to  go  to  was  painted  on  ivory,  and  its  setting  wu 

a  ball  without  Randolph  Henderson  was  studded  with  brilliants.  MissWiggleswright 

really  preferable  to  staying  quietly  at  home  had  looked  closely  at  the  miniature  beforo 

without  bim,  and  that  it  did  seem  foolish  to  giving  it  to  Prissy.    Who  can  be  sure  that  a 

refuse  all  pleasure  because  she  could  not  have  thought  of  the  dark-haired  Italian  who  had 

it  unalloyed.    So  it  ended  by  Prissy 's  look-  colored  the  portrait,  and  who  had  after- 

ing  eagerly  forward  to  Thursday,  for  all  her  ward  dared  to  address  a  lyrical  poem  to 

sympathy  with  Henderson's  trouble  and  her  the  high-spu'ited  young  Silence,  in  which  ha 

own  sharp  disappointment    Let  us  remem-  had  compared  her  to  Venus,  Minerva  and  a 

ber  that  Prissy  was  but  eighteen,  and  for-  score  of  other  heathen  abominations,  and  at 

give  her  that  she  preferred  her  rose-colored  which  tribute  she  had  haughtily  tossed  her 

gauze  to  the  sackcloth  in  which  sentiment  head,  dismissing  its  abashed  author  from 

would  fain  have  arrayed  her.  her  insulted  presence, — ^who  can  be  sura 

The  day  of  days  dawned  at  last    Many  that  a  regretful  remembrance  of  her  one 

of  the  villagers  marched  with  the  college  long-vanished  admirer  did  not  flit  across  the 

lads  to  meet  and  escort  '*  the  Gen*l,"  who  mind  of  the  sharp-featured  woman  of  sixty 

had  been  brought  in  the  old  Knox  char-  cold  New  England  winters  ?    If  any  such 

iot  along  the  ''  Portland  road."    Most  of  recollection  did  arise,  she  gave  no  sign, 
the  women  reserved  their  forces  for  even-       '*The  stones  in  the  setting  are  firm,"8Vd 

ing,  many  of  them  spending  the  morning  she.    "  Here  are  ear-rings  to  match.    Takt 

of  this  and  of    preceding   days  in  their  ont   those  silly  garnets  from    your  ear^ 

iitcbens,  to  superintend  the  concoction  of  Priscilla.    I  won't  have  part  of  your  jewels 

sundry  mysterious  pies  and  puddincrg  which  making  fun  of  the  rest" 
were   to  gamiah  the   public  feast    Misa       There  was  a  rush  of  Priasy'a  twenty  ador- 
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«n  as  she  paused  at  the  entrance  of  the  Should  she  say*' Your  Highness?"  ''Your 
halL  She  looked,  half-wistfully,  from  one  Grace  ?  **  In  her  embarrassment  she  felt 
to  another,  with  a  little  hope  that  Hender-  the  blood  surging  to  her  face,  and  she 
spn  might  possibly  have  returned.  Henry  could  only  stand  abashed,  yet  devoutly  hop- 
Reynolds,  Randolph's  chum,  answered  her  ing  he  might  not  be  insulted  by  her  igno- 
questioning  glance.  Mr.  Henderson  was  rauce  or  disgusted  by  her  awkwardness, 
somewhat  better,  still  too  ill  for  his  son  to  Apparently  he  was  neither,  for,  without 
leave  him.  the  slightest  disregard  to  the  claims  of  the 

It  could  not  be  helped,  and  Prissy  gath-  older  ladies  and  to  those  of  the  college  dig- 

ered  her  forces  and  determined  to  make  the  nitaries,  he  was  frequently  remarked  dur- 

best  of  it    She  smiled  pleasaatly  at  the  ing  the  evening  at  Prissy's  side.    By  de- 

*^  twenty,"  and  was  promising  her  dances  to  grees  her  shyness  vanished.    Why  should 

one  and  another,  when  there  was  a  sudden,  she  fear  this  kindly  man  who  bestowed  up* 

breathless  pause.    Some  one  was  saying,  in  on  her  his  flattering  consideration  ? 
most  impressive  tones,  In  his  fascinating  broken  English  he  told 

**  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  desires  to  be  her  tales  of  the  days  when  America  waded 

presented  to  Miss  Wiggleswright,  to  Madam  through  seas  of  blood  to  gain  her  freedom. 

MacArthur,    and   to   her    daughter    Miss  He  spoke  with  genuine  emotion  of  all  he 

Priscilla."  had   owed  to  her  great-grandfather,  and 

Prissy  saw  her  aunt  making  a  stupendous  then,  in  answer  to  Prissy's  timid  inquiries, 
courtesy,  and  then  before  her  own  little  he  pictured  to  her  the  awful  scenes  of  the 
•elf  the  distinguished  foreigner  bent  low  in  French  revolution,  and  of  the  times  when, 
a  stately  obeisance.  As  in  a  dream  Prissy  ascoramanderof  the  National  Guard,  he  had 
took  note  of  his  silken  hose,  satin  knee-  vainly  endeavored  to  shield  the  unfortunate 
breeches,  velvet  coat  and  powdered  wig,  for  Marie  Antoinette  from  suffering  and  con- 
on  tills  occasion  Lafayette  wore  the  cos-  tumely.  But  of  that  he  preferred  to  speak 
tume  of  fifty  years  previous,  which  all  con-  briefly,  and  bringing  the  conversation  back 
fessed  to  be  far  more  elegant  than  the  brass-  to  Prissy's  self  he  asked  her  of  her  daily  life, 
buttoned  swallow-tails  then  in  fashion,  and  seemed  pleasantly  entertained  when  art- 
Still  in  a  dream.  Prissy  heard  him  request-  less  Prissy  prattled  on  of  her  homely  duties, 
ing  the  honor  of  Madam  Mac  Arthur's  hand  of  her  rare  holidays,  of  the  eagerness  with 
in  the  dance,  and  on  discovering  that  neither  which  she  had  looked  forward  to  this  very 
Mrs.  MacArthur  nor  her  sister  had  ever  evening  and  of  her  unhappiness  when  she 
trod  a  measure  in  the  whole  course  of  their  feared  she  might  not  be  permitted  to  come 
■edate  lives  he  begged  most  earnestly  that,  to  the  ball. 

at  least,  the  youngest  of  his  old  friend's  de-       Little  by  little,  half  amused,  half  touched 

scendants  would  favor  him,  and,  before  all  by  her  frankness,  Lafayette  led  her  on,  until 

eyes.  Prissy  was  led,  trembling,  timid,  proud,  he  actually  laid  a  finger  on  that  which  lay 

into  the  middle  of  the  hall.  nearest  to  her  innocent  heart.    What  won- 

She  never  knew  how  she  managed  to  per-  der  that  by  degrees  the  dtory  all  came  out — 
form  her  part  in  the  quadrille.  There  was  the  pathetic  story  of  Prissy's  "  true  love," 
a  misty  remembrance  of  crossing  hands,  of  which  would  not  "  run  smooth."  For  that 
gliding  here  and  there  under  the  guidance  the  Marquis  showed  abundant  sympathy. 
of  her  partner,  (who,  though  somewhat  Ah  I  surely  he  had  not  forgotten  the  days 
lame  was  never  clumsy,)  and  of,  at  last,  be-  when  the  sweet  face  of  the  granddaughter 
ing  drawn  aside  to  hear  him  express  his  of  the  Due  de  Noailles  had  roused  the  pas- 
appreciation  of  the  pleasure  she  had  given  sion  of  his  own  boyish  heart  1  But  when 
him.  Prissy,  enticed  by  his  kindness  and  his  tact. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  fluttering  heart  half  whispered  her  lover's  name,  a  change 

Prissy   stammered  her  replies,  confusedly  came  over  her  listener's  face.    He  shrugged' 

wondering  what  might  be  the  proper  title  his.  shoulders. 

by  which  to  address  a  French  marquis.       ^'  Henderson — Henderson — non,  non,  mon 
6 
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en/ant.   My  ears  are  very  open.    Sinee  com-  Fnaey  Doted,  with  a  Biuking  heart,  the  in. 

ing  hera  this  day,  they  tell  me  wrong  things  tense  look  in  her  ^es,  the  determined  set  of 

of  that  young  roan.    I  speak  to  many,  of  her  thin  lips.    She  was  more  erect,  more 

this  scholar — of  that  one.    I  question  of  the  dignified  even  than  usual.    Prissy 's  breadi 

college  men.    Henderson,  he  is  headstrong,  came  short  and  thick.    But  now  her  aimt's 

malfai*anU  what  may  you  call  it?    He  is  face  softens  gradually.     She  bows.    She 

not  to  be  trusted.    Your  love  must  not  go  smiks.    She  places  her  finger  tips  on  the 

to  him,  JUademotxeUe.*'  Marquis's  arm,  and  suffers  him  to  escort  her 

Prissy  was  aghast.    More  than  that  she  across  the  hall,  and  into  a  small  room  at  its 

was  indignant.     She  poured  out  her  im-  rear.    It  is  but  a  moment  and  Prissy  too  is 

petuouB  defense.    Randolph  Henderson  had  led  nnder  the  French  and  American  flags 

been  basely  maligned.    It  was  an  enemy  which  drape  the  arched  entrance, 

who  had  told  malicious  tales  against  him.  **  llie  excellent^  the  amiable  aunt  «caii> 

How  could  one  who  held  the  position  which  sents  to  my  app*^"  Lafeyette  was  saying 

Henderson's  talents  gave  to  him  fail  to  meet  gently. 

the  envy  of  meaner  souls?   The  marquis  ''The  Marquis  de   Lafayette  has  been 

still  said,  pleased  to  speak  to  me  in  behalf  of  Mr. 

^Non,  non  /"  Randolph  Henderson,  Priscilla,"  said  Min 

But  Prissy,  undaunted,  argued  fervently  Wiggleswright.    "At  his  intercession,  I  have 
on,  until,  whether  by  the  force  of  her  ap-  consented  to  receive  that  young  man  as  yonr 
peal,  or  by  the  power  of  her  childlike  eyes,  acknowledged  suitor." 
or  because  of  the  inherent  willingness  of  "  That  is  your  promise,  never  to  be  gain- 
even  an  aged  man  to  please  a  fair  young  said  nor  retracted  ?  "  said  the  Marquis, 
girl,  Lafayette  was  moved  to  admit  that  per-  ''My  solemn  promise,"    repeated   Miss 
haps,  after  all,  she  was  herself  the  best  Wiggleswright  meekly. 
Judge  in  the  matter.    Had  not  Henderson  Prissy,  much  impressed,  knew  not  whether 
made  her  his  confidante  for  years  ?    Had  to  laugh  or  to  cry.    Were  not  she  and  her 
she  not  tested  his  integrity?  Had  not  a  aunt  under  some  mighty  spell?    By  what 
long  probation  Showed  him  to  be  upright,  incantation  had  the  austere,  inflexible  rek- 
noble,  true?  Would  not  Prissy  stake  her  tive  whom  she  had  feared  all  her  days,  been 
▼ery  soul  on  his  being  a  pattern  of  manly  changed  into  the  gracious  lady  before  her? 
virtue?  "One  more  request* have  I  to  venture," 

"  And  is  it  Afadanu*,  the  aunt,  who  would  aaid  the  magician  by  her  side.  "  Permit 
break  the  two  hearts?"  questioned  the  Mar-  me,  esteemed  Mmlwue,  to  become  thepos- 
quis.  "  That  would  be  sad  indeed  1  Is  there  sessor  of  this  little  picture  as  a  souveoir 
not  now  a  chance  for  me  to  pay  back  in  of — ^may  I  not  so  tell  you? — the  most  auspir 
part  the  debt  I  owe  your  grandfather  ?  He  cious  evening  of  my  not  uneventful  life— 
was  good  to  me.  I  will  be  good  to  thee,  his  an  evening  in  which  I  have  met  with  good- 
child.  Is  it  that  thou  woulds*t  have  me  ness  and  wisdom  combined  in  the  person  of 
speak  for  le  panvre  jeune  hmnme  f  He  is  the  descendant  of  the  friend  of  my  great  re- 
road — gay — ^wild  ?  Are  we  not  all  so  when  spect.  Need  is  there  for  me  to  add  that 
life  is  new  ?  Ou',  fen  eanviens,  I  myself  the  portrait  being  a  representation  of  the 
will  plead.  It  is  but  right.  The  old  should  lady  hersdf  will,  on  that  reason,  be  doublj 
aid  the  youth,  and  love  is  divine."  valued  by  me?  I  pray  you  refuse  me  not  my 

Half  an  hour  later  Prissy,  in  feverish  im-  desire  1 " 

patience,  watched  her  new  ally,  who  was  Who  could  withstand  this  most  inesisfe- 

earnestly  communing  with  her  aunt  ible  of  men  ?    Not  Miss  Silence  Wiggles- 

"They  are  talking  of  the  old   Gen'l,"  wright.    One  quick  glance,  which  counted 

guessed  an  inquisitive  by-etander,  and  Prissy  the  eost  of  every  brilliant  in  the  portraifis 

did  not  contradict  him.  setting,  she  could  not  deny-.^rself.    Then 

If  it  were  so,  Miss  Wiggleswright  .was  she  rose  to  the  occasion.    She  unclasped 

evidently  much  engrossed  in  tiie  subject,  .the  silver  chain  from  Pruny'a  throat,  and 
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liui  tiie  miniature  in  thti  Marquis's  palm.  Come  he  did,  but  not  before  first  a  yague 

^Yitb  tuunnm*ed  gratitude  he  pressed  her  nimor,  then  a  terrible  suspicion,  at  List  an 

withered  hand  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  awful  certainty  had   taken   possession  of 

from  iiid  fiiiger  a  curiously  wrought  ring  on  Sandyville.    In  the  beginning  the  story  wi^ 

which  a  sapphira  shone  ho  held  it  out  to  deemed  too  stupendous  to  be  true,  but  it 

the  bewildered  Prissy.  gradually  gained  gronu/i.    Finally  all  doubt 

Then,  ^^pardonntz  moil'*  said  he,  and  vanished  when  positive  information  came 

taking  the  pretty  head  between  iiis  hands,  that  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  found 

he  kissed  the  fair,  white  forehead  and  the  it  impossible  to  travel  farther  east  than 

red  lips.    So  gently,  even  reverently  was  it  Poiiland,  and  that,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 

doue,  that,  though  Prissy  stood  flushing  that  city,  he  bad  returned  directly  to  Boston. 

like  a  carnation  piuk,  she  could  make  no  What  then  ?    Could  it  be  possible  ?    The 

protest    Miss  Silence  stood  by  and  looked  whole  town  of  Sandyville  had  been  hoaxed  ? 

on,  approving.  And,  if  so,  by  whom?    The  excitement  of 

A  covert  kiss  under  an  apple  tree  might  a  week  ago  was  nothing  to  that  which  f  ol* 

be  most  reprehensible;  but  a  kiss  from  lowed. 

the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  though  given  Miss  Silence  Wiggleswright,  when  at  last 
before  a  hundred  pairs  of  gazing  eyes, — for  she  realized  her  position,  was  filled  with  dis- 
*^  tlie  GenT  "  had  drawn  Prissy  forward,  and  may  and  fury.    She,  more  than  any  one,  had 
they  were  standing,  the  observed  of  all  ob-  been  deceived,  befooled.    She  had  become 
servers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ball-room —  the  laughing  stock  of  the  village.     It  was 
that  was  a  quite  a  different  affair ;  Miss  when  her  wrath  was  at  its  higlit  that  Ban< 
Wiggleswright  held  her  head  high,  and  left  dolph  Henderson  entered  her  door, 
it  to  Mrs.  MacArthnr  to  be  doubtful  of  its  He  bowed  before  her. 
strict  propriety.  **  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  being  a  man 
The  evening  flew  by.    Prissy  was  now  of  honor,  begs  to  return  to  you  this  testi* 
4«ito  consoled  for  Randolph  Henderbon's  monial  of  your  urbanity.'' 
ahsence  by  tlie  warm  hopes  nestling  in  her  He  held  forth  a  small  box.    Miss  Wiggles- 
heart,  of  wJiich  he  should  be  sharer  on  his  wright  took  off  the  cover.    Under  hei*  eyes 
return.    That  kiss  had  signed  and  sealed  flashed  the  biilliants.    She  was  face  to  face 
her  the  belle  of  the  ball.  '  Pai*tners  thronged  with  her  own  image.    She  stood  petrified, 
around  her.    Leai'ned  professors  drew  near  '*  But  although,  (is  in  duty  bound,  he  sur- 
to  couverse  with  her.    Once  more  the  Mar-  rehdei's  the  portrait,"  proceeded  Ilendei-son, 
quis  danced  with  her.    MLss  Wiggleswright  "  he  by  no  means  counts  as  null  the  solemn 
accepted  the  congratulations  of  dignified  promise  which  you  pledged  youi-self  never 
dowagers  and    beamed   benignly    on  her  to  gainsay  nor  retract*,  on  the  evening  of 
niece.    The  future  lay  glorious  before.  our  late  public  gathering." 

The  golden  streaks  which  already  tinged  Stepping  to  Prissy  MacArthur's  side  Ran- 

the  eastern  sky  heralded  the  dawn  of  one  dolph  took  fiim  possession  of  the  hand  on 

long,  blissful  day  of  life  to  Priscilla  Mao-  which  shone  the  great  Henderson  sapphire. 

Arthur.  Then   Ml^  Wiggles wright's  ire  blazed 

''I  wonder  that   Randolph    Henderson  forth, 

does  not  come  to  learn  his  fate,"  remarked  **  Impostor!   Trickster  I  Liarl"  cri/edshe. 

Miss  Silence,  when,  the  Marquis  having  de-  Once  more  Henderson  bowed, 

parted  amid  cheers  and  benedictions,  Sandy-  "  I  pardon  the  somewhat  forcible  Eng- 

viUe  was  once  more  settling  into  its  wonted  lish,"  he  said  calmly.    "  I  only  beg  that  you 

9uet.  will  not  place  yourself  in  the  same  category 

"  He  will  come  I  am  sure/'  answered  by  a  useless  endeavor  to  take  back  your 

Prissy,  gasing  e^peptan^tly  down  the  street  plighted  faith,  Miss  Wiggleswright." 

She  knew  he  h^  returned  to  town.    She  "  Silence,"  ventured  Mrs.  Mac  Arthur,  lis- 

had  mat  Hemy  Reynolda  in  her  morning  ingto  the  surface  with  a.timidlytriumphajit 

viUk  and  b»  hud  jj^l^te^  thaA.  cbli^k]^  v^cemc^ber  ]»e  h^  kjy^e4  Priasy. 
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Yoa  yourself  declared  what  waa  Uhe  only  Whether  or  no  Sandyyille  ever  forgave 

reparation  to  outraged  society '  which  sister  the  trick  which  had  been  practiced  upon  it, 

Miriam  could  make  under  like  circumstan-  even  when  it  was  known  tiiat  the  president 

ces."  of  the  college  had  connived  at  it,  histoid 

'*  Maria,  Priscilla  MacArthur,  you  hare  does  not  relate.    Certain  it  is  Miss  Wiggles- 

both  aided  and  abetted  this  piece  of  out-  wright  did  not,  until,  years  after,  Priay 

rageous  deception,"  exclaimed  Miss  Wig-  brought  her,  a  broken,  peeyish  old  woman, 

gleswright  fiercely.  to  her  own  home,  and  nursed  her  tenderly. 

Henderson  interposed.  Even  then  she  would  scarcely  suffer  Fris» 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Silence.    Mrs.  sy's  husband  to  stand  in  her  presence. 

MacArthur  was  quite  ignorant  of  my  in-  **  The  reason  whereof  was  the  following," 

iquity.    As  for  Prissy  she  never  suspected  I  heard  Randolph  Henderson,  now  himself 

the  false  Marquis  to  be  other  than  'the  a  gray-haired  man,  say  to  a  couple  of  bright* 

Grenl '  himself,  which,  I  confess,  so  aston-  eyed  laddies  who  were  perched  on  his  knees, 

ished  me  that  I  have  since  declared  that  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  this  story,  which 

either  she  was  also  playing  a  part,  and  that  I  afterward  wrote  down  from  his  own  lips. 

to  perfection,  or  else  Jthat  Garrick  may  as  T  could  not  bear  to  have  the  vilhigen 

well  rise  from  his  niche  in  Westminster  disappointed,  when  they  had  set  their  hearts 

and  acknowledge  that  this  particular  'live  on  seeing  a  live  Marquis,"  he  ended  with  a 

dog '  is  a  smarter  animal  than  himself  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes.    ''  Beside  that,  it  was  a 

'  dead  lion.'   I  begin  to  suspect  I  was  cut  out  critical  time  in  my  own  life.    Miss  Wig[glei* 

for  the  stage,  for  all  my  ancestor  Jonathan  wright  had  diiawn  up  her  forces  in  battle 

Edwards  of  blessed  memory.    And  think  array,  and  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to  de8pe^ 

of  his  horror  if  he  knew  it,  poor  old  boy  1  ate  measures  to  win  for  you;  my  boys,  the 

I  do  not  ask  your  pardon  now.  Miss  Wiggles-  handsomest,  the  best  and  the  dearest  woman 

wright.    You  will  bestow  it  upon  me  more  on  earth  for  a  grandmother." 

graciously  by  and  by."  The  sweet  little  old  lady  in  the  opposite 

^  Never  I "  said   Miss  Silence,  and  she  corner  glanced  up  at  that,  and,  with  a  Uash 

marched  stiffly  from  the  room.  as  vivid  as 'any  on  the  girlish  cheek  of  Fnuj 

Randolph  took  Prissy  in  his  arms.  MacArthur, 

**  Do  not  fear,  sweetheart    Trust  me.    It  **  Hush !  hush  t    Don't  teaeh  the  children 

will  be  right  in  time.    Your  mother  will  nonsense,  Randolph,"  said  she. 

give  .  us  her  blessing.    We  can   dispense  Mary  DenmL 
with  all  others." 
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[E  are  candidating.    Have  been  for  man,  one  German  bom.    But  with  all  got 

eighteen  months  and  likely  to  be  for  gettings  we  have  not  got  a  pastor, 

eighteen  more.    Nobody  knows  just  We  shall  get  one  however.    Several  things 

what  the  trouble  is,  though  every-  look  that  way.    First,  we  were  six  months 

body  is  advising.    We  have  had  doctors  of  getting  our  hist  pastor,  and  nine  getting  rid 

divinity,  ministers,  evangelists  and  gospel  of  him.  It  is  a  way  our  church  has.  Second, 

tramps.    We  have  had  lecturing  ministers  about  every  candidate   that   comes  ssjn, 

editing   ministers   and   author    ministers.  "  The  Lord  will  provide  a  man."    Third,  s 

We  have  had  theological  students  by  the  faction  of  the  church,  just  large  enough  to 

score.    We  have  had  all  nationalities ;  Eng-  rule  or  ruin,  says  there  is  a  *"  just  the  right 

lish,   Scotch,  Irish  (not  Catholic),  Amen-  man  for  us  "  and  we  ought  to  wait  for  him- 

cans— Yankees  some  of  them— one  Welsh-  This  they  have  said  of  Uie  last  throe  min- 
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ktan  we  haye  had>  imd  when  the  time  has  ought  not  to  be  precipitate  in  this  matter, 

ccme  they  have  also  said  of  each*  **  He  most  I  *ve  nothing  against  Mr.  Fairenough.  What 

go."    They  have  hit  it  every  time  so  far  has  been  said  of  him  is  true,  but  we  have 

and  so  I  suppose  they  will  this.  the  names  of  several  ministers,  some  well 

Ur.  Ernest,  o|^r  last  minister,  fairly  gone,  recommended.    Why  not  hear  one  or  two 

we  had  a  church  meeting  and  chose  a  com-  of  them  and  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  the 

mittee,  who  were  instructed  to  correspond  first  one  that  comes  up?    Some  of  us  feel 

with  candidates  and  introduce  them  to  tlie  hardly  wilFiug  to  do  it" 

church.    Candidate  first,  Mr.  Fairenough.  Brother  Strong  pays  one  hundred  and 

He  supplied  three  Sundays.  A  church  meet-  fifty  dollars  toward  parish  expenses.    The 

ing  followed.    Brother  Candor  spoke  first  motion  was  put  again ;  fifty  in  favor,  seventy 

and  surprised  us  alL    I  give  his  speech  ver-  against, 

batim :  The  second  candidate  came.  Text,  ^  Take 

^'Mr.  F.  has  been  here  as  a  candidate,  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  He  said,  <*We 
We  have  heard  him  enough  to  form  an  opin-  are  not  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  things 
ion.  He  is  at  least  an  average  man.  He  of  this  life,  but  if  we  are  Christians  we 
seems  like  a  Christian;  reports  of  him  speak  shall  be  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered." 
that  way  stix>ngly.  No  one  speaks  ill  of  To  those  who  have  been  out  of  work  for  the 
him ;  many  like  him.  In  the  past  we  have  past  year  or  two  this  was  quite  a  relief.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  choosing  a  seemed  to  be  so  well  liked  that  the  commit- 
pastor.  Why  not  decide  on  this  man  at  tee  told  him  Monday  morning  that  perhaps 
once  and  avoid  trouble  of  candidating,  and  they  might  wish  to  extend  a  call;  and  sup- 
danger  of  division?  Who  knows  but  we  posing  they  should,  could  he  come?  He  had 
shall  be  just  as  well  oft  as  to  experiment  six  not  thought  the  matter  over  but  thought  he 
months,  as  we  have  before?  Mr.  Fairenough  could.  The  committee  told  him  that  Nook- 
has  had  one  pastorate  of  five  years,  and  his  town  church  was  poor  and  could  not  pay 
church  still  wish  to  keep  him.  Why  not  much  salary;  but  he  said  the  Lord  would 
engage  him  for  a  year  ?  It  is  slight  risk, for  provide  for  the  salary.  Soon  after  the  com- 
that  length  of  time,  and  we  shall  have  time  mittee  extended  a  call,— eight  hundred  and 
to  think."  parsonage.    He  sent  back  a  postal  saying  he 

Brother  Candor  sat  down  and  another  would  consider  the  matter  and  reply  in  a 

brother  got  up.  week. 

/* That's  a   sensible   speech,"   he   said.  The  church  was  greatly  interested  and 

**  Brother  Candor  always  touches  the  point,  tried  to  wait  patiently  for  a  week ;  but  cutk 

I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman^  that  the  com-  ous  stories  were  afloat  meanwhile.    *'  The 

mittee  be  instructed  to  extend  a  call  to  Mr.  candidate  is  sure  to  fu^oept,"  one  said,  "  for 

Fairenough,  salary  eight  hundred  and  par-  he  told  the  committee  the  same  as  that  at 

sonage."  the  depdt  l^onday  morning."    *' Too  small 

^'Second  the  motion,"  was  heard.  salary,"  said  another.    ^Nooktown  never 

It  looked  like  getting  a  pastor.  can  have  so  smart  a  minister,"  said  a  third. 

**  All  in  favor,  please  signify  by  saying  *'  But  he  don't  want  any  salary,"  said  an* 

aye."    Ayee  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  not  other ;  *'  he  said  the  Lord  would  provide  it 

voting  five.   "Move  to  make  it  unanimous,"  for  him;  he'd  seen  it  in  a  vision."    Aunt 

cried  another.    Just  then  Brother  Strong  Grey  hoped  it  was  true;  for  her  life  she 

stoedup.  couldn't  see  where  eight  hundred  would 

**Mr.  Chairman,"  said  he,  *<  it  is  customary  come  from  unless  in  a  vision,  for  the  church 

to  give  opportunity  to  speak  on  a  motion  could  n't  raise  it    Seven  hundred  was  all 

before  it  is  put.    As  this  was  not  done  the  they  could  raise  when  they  were  united,  and 

vote  is  hardly  legal."    The  motion  was  re-  now  a  third  of  them  would  n't  pay  a  cent, 

considered.    Brother  Strong  spoke  aa  fol-  and  some  of  them  the  richest  in  th^  society ; 

lows :  where  was  eight  hundred  to  come  from  ? 

"Brothen  and  sisters,  it  seems  to  me  we  Deacon  Charles'  wife  said,  ^  I  don't  be- 
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h^vt  the  minister  ever  said  to.    A  yifliou  'b  still  f  eirf uL    Hi»  hiul  n't  the  hettt  td  ssk  s 

a  dream,  but  a  dream  ain't  a  salary ;  the  t#o  larger  salary  than  they  offered,  but  if  tin 

tbiiigs  dout  eouie  from  the  same  place ;  and  ehureh  felt  vrilling  to  defray  the  ezpeiiM  ef 

the  minister  knows  it  if  be  knows  anything,  moving,  in  addition  to  the  proposed  salaiy, 

And  another  thing,  they  may  Nst  assured  he   should   feel  easier.    •Another  cfaturch 

that  (hey  ean  never  raise  eight  hundred  meeting  and  another  debate.    The  fsction 

here,  and  they  can't  get  tliis  man  if  the^do,  wavered  but  rallied.    One  man  said  he  had 

and   it 's  my  humble  opinion  lie  '11  never  mther  pay  the  freight  on  the  minister's  for- 

eome  at  all  into  this  little  place  even  if  they  nitifre  tlian  lose  such  a  man.    The  coromit- 

liaise  a  thousand.*'  tee  wrote  again.    They  would  pay  nine  hmi- 

The  day  arrived  for  the  candidate's  letter,  dred,   parsonage,   and    moving  expenses; 

and  it  came.    He  had  received  their  letter  when  could  he  come  ?    Promptly  came  ths 

extending  a  call,  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  answer. 

$iAd  parsonage.    He  thanked  them  for  their       The  candidate  thanked  them,  said  be  was 

kindness  and  the  honor  conferred.    He  had  pleased  with  the  people,  and  his  antaeipa' 

-  considered  the  matter,  and  on  second  thought  tions  of  coming  among  them  bad  been  plci^ 

#a8  afraid  that  eight  bundled  would  hardly  ant.    Was  afraid,  however,  the  way  wsi 

support  him ;  did  n't  stop  to  think  at  first  not  quite  open.    The  Lord  seemed  pointing 

what  the  expense  of  living  might  be  in  '*  an  unmistakable  finger  in  another  dires- 

Kooktown ;   really   coutd  n't  see   how  he  tion."  -  Had  just  received  an  offer  of  ten 

eould  live  short  of  nine  hundred.  hundred  and  fifty,  had  made  Hie  matter  s 

This  was  a  wet  blanket.    The  church  was  subject  of  prayer,  and  as  Providence  seemed 

disoouraged  and  did  n't  know  what  to  do,  to  direct  that  way  he  thought  he  shonld  so- 

but  a  ehureh  meeting  was  called  and  the  oept  and  therefore  would  be  obliged  to  giis 

Ssatter  discussed.    Another  division  seemed  up  Nooktown.    Hoped  it  would  make  no 

sure.    Many  said,  **'Give  him  up^  for  he  difference  with  them ;   hoped  they  wooM 

ought  to  have  thought  of  the  salary  before ;  soon  find  a  man  to  **  go  in  and  out  befors 

others  have  lived  on  seven  hundred.    Be-  them,"  and  hoped  the  Lord  would  provide. 
fides,  his  sermon  and  letter  don't  agree;       This  was  the  last  of  our  second  candidate. 

the  letter  don't  say  much  about  trusting  the  The  comments  on  his  letter  follow.   Mr. 

Lord."    Deacon  Blair  said,  *^  It  looks   ss  Drew  said :  ^  I  did  use  to  think  ministen 

though  he  meant  to  look  for  the  money  if  were  'bout  perfect,  but  I  declare  for  it,  I 

he  did  n't  look  out  for  anything  else  I "  begin  to  Uiink  they  are  men   after  an." 

The  faction,  however,  wanted  him ;  Aunt  Grey :  **  Talk  about  the  harmony  c! 
thought  the  nine  hundred  eould  be  raised  religion  and  science  1  Humph !  better  bar 
some  way:  with  such  a  man  it  could  be  monize  preaching  and  practicing  first" 
raised  easier  than  eight  hundred  with  some  Mrs.  Holdfast :  ^  This  is  the  way  vision  sal- 
others.  It  was  decided  to  ij^vite  him  to  aries  turn  out;  too  visionary  for  anything  t* 
preach  again ;  and  again  he  came ;  his  sub-  Brother  Thomas :  *^  He  hopes  we  11  find  a 
|eet,  the  harmony  of  religion  and  science ;  man  *  to  go  in  and  out  a'fore  us,'  does  he? 
the  best  sermon,  many  said,  they  had  ever  Well,  if  there 's  anybody  that  '11  go  in  and 
heai  d.  Some  thought  Uiey  had  either  heard  out  of  tener  than  he  can  I  'd  like  to  see  him. 
iMT  read  something  like  it  A  man  who  It  *s  been  in  and  out  with  him  all  the  time; 
heard  Joseph  Cook  said  the  sermon  sounded  first  he  was  coming  and  then  he  was  nt" 
like  his  lectures.  Well,  the  result  of  this  affair  is  soon  told. 

However,  the  church   meeting   decided  The  church  was  discouraged.    There  mts 

the  matter.    The  last  sermon  had  produced  but  one  good  result;   we  had  no  dnirdk 

an  influence,  the  nine  hundred  was  pledged  meetings  for  three  months,  and  that' was  S 

and  the  call  renewed.    In  a  day  or  two  relief.    We  had  preaching;^  every  Sunday, 

oane  the  answer.    He  was  sorry  to  trouble  however,  but  nothing  more.    Ministers  came 

them,  but  the  rise  in  the  markets  had  so  in-  and  went.     Some  came  twice  and*  soma 

creased  the  expense  of  living  that  he  was  tinee  times,  but  no  one  of  us  had  eottrage 
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to  suggest  ft  call.  Many  of  the  mioistera  pected  to  hare  niue  huDdred  but  would 
were  very  able,  very  learned ;  it  helped  us  eome  for  eight  hundred  aud  not  less.  H« 
not.  The  congregation  thinned  out  weekly ;  was  invited  a  third  time,  aud  came.  H« 
the  subscriptions  were  tardy,  add  some  was  told  that  without  a  doubt  he  would  i^ 
members  withdrew  from  the  chuieh,  and  oeive  a  call,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  wa» 
thus  things-  went.  At  the  end  of  three  pleased  aud  would  hold  himself  free  to  ac- 
months,  tired  of  doing  nothing  we  began  cept  if  a  call  were  sent,  for  another  church 
to  talk  again  of  settling  soma  one.  The  was  urging  hiui  to  settle  with  tliem.  He 
committee  changed  their  plans.  Some  of  was  invited  to  preach  again,  but  as  he  sup* 
the  young  members  wanted  an  unmarried  posed  the  matter  settled,  and  not  expecting 
Hum,  so  a  theological  student  came ;  a  fine  to  be  exhibited  again  until  he  received  hie 
figure,  good-looking  otherwise,  and  full  of  call,  he  had  agreed  to  preach  eUewhero,  for 
enthusiasm.  The  young  ladies  thought  a  pastor  on  his  vacation ;  but  if  tliey  desired 
him  "  just  elegant ; "  the  old  ladies  said,  he  would  come  the  next  Sunday.  The  oom- 
*^too  sensational/'  Another  came,  Intel-  mittee  received  his  letter  Friday  and 
lectnal  and  spectacled,  but  with  a  slight  sent  word  Saturday  they  might  want 
impediment  in  his  speech.  Another  had  a  him  the  following  Sunday;  would  writer 
sermon  on  prayer  but  he  couldn't  pray,  again.  Meanwhile  his  place  must  be  filled 
**'  Hover  over  our  wings  with  thy  mercy  for  the  present  Sunday.  A  new  man  came., 
seaty*'  he  said.  One  came  with  a  sermcm  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  him.  It  would 
on  Grod's  justice,  an  able  sermon.  Christian-  have  been  better  for  the  church  if  tliey  had 
like»  simple  and  serious.  Some  wanted  listened  that  day  to  some  one  whom  they 
hiKi.  Others  said  he  had  *'  too  much  of  the  knew  they  did  n't  want.  This  man  came  as* 
old  fashioned  blue."  Still  another  had  good  a  candidate  as  the  people  supposed.  'B» 
sermons,  fair  delivery,  could  pray  and  sing,  was 'pastor  of  a  large  church,  very  able,  of 
was  interested  in  Sunday-schools,  liked  the  large  experience  and  a  fine  singer.  Part  of 
children.  He  was  older  than  most  of  the  the  people  were  captivated;  tiiought  he 
students,  married,  had  been  in  the  army,  would  be  just  the  man  to  build  up  tiba 
and  had  a  tcoot/en  leg.  He  preached  one  church.  They  wanted  to  invite  liim  again. 
Sunday.  One  old  lady,  greatly  exasperated,  The  committee  told  them  they  were  imder 
said,  **  If  he  'd  had  a  wooden  head  and  asked  obligations  to  this  student,  but  they  would  n't 
a  thousand  dollars  he'd  a'  got  a  call."  listen,  for  this  man,  they  said,  was  more  ex- 
Some  told  too  many  stories,  some  made  perienced.  So  the  committee  invited  him 
grammatical  errors,  some  had  too  long  per-  again  and  appointed  a  church  meeting  for 
mons.  One  stayed  a  week  or  two  in  the  the  following  Monday  evening. 
place  and  the  people  were  beginning  to  like  The  next  Sunday  came  and  the  popular 
him.  But  he  killed  himself.  **  He  walked  preacher ;  he  was  liked  as  before.  Thecom- 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  was  too  much  mittee  asked  him  how  much  he  would  come 
like  a  Methodist  and  spoke  to  people  on  the  for  and  to  their  surprise  he  said  he  was  not 
street  that  he  wasn't  acquainted  with."  aoandidate,  only  came  to  fill  in  his  two  Sim- 
Aaide  from  this  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  days'  vacation.  How  the  blunder  was  ever 
man.  made  no  one  knows.  The  minister  said  b^ 
There  was  one  student  whom  we  came  as  never  dreamed  of  candidating,  had  a  salary' 
near  get  ting  as  we  did  the  "  take  no  thought "  of  thirteen  hundred  and  united  church.  The 
man.  He  was  unaffected,  modest  and  people  said  they  never  dreamed  anything 
frank.  He  read  the  scriptures  naturally,  else.  The  probability  is  tliat  the  committee 
Bead  the  hymns  with  great  expression  ;  did  not  state  in  bo  many  words  what  they 
sermons  fuU  of  thought  and  soul.  None  did  want  and  he  did  not  ask  them.  Corn- 
said  anything  against  him ;  some  dared  ments  were  brief  on  Monday  evening.  The 
even  suggest  another  Sunday.  He  came,  committee  were  instructed  to  send  at  onoo 
When  asked  if  he  would  settle  here  if  de-  for  the  student  to  preach  the  next  Sunday, 
aired,  for  eight  hundred,  he  said  he  had  ex-  and  if  he  was  still  acceptable  as  before  ^ 
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engage  him  before  he  should  retire  Sunday  didate.  Mr.  Fairenough  is  about  to  iem 
Bight  The  letter  was  aent  inyiting  him  to  his  parish  which  is  too  near  the  seashore 
preach.  Meantime  he  had  heai*d  something  for  his  wife's  health.  His  people  almort 
of  what  had  transpired.  He  had  supposed  worship  iiim.  Unauthorized  the  committee 
once  he  was  as  good  as  called,  but  another  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  a  call  to  Nook- 
had  been  thrust  in  before  him.  He  also  had  town.  With  a  smile  he  said  he  was  not 
learned  of  the  trouble  the  ohurcb  had  in  get-  aware  that  Nooktown  wanted  him ;  and  on 
ting  a  pastor.  He  was  fearful  that  even  if  the  strength  of  this,  and  the  distance  of  tlie 
he  should  supply  the  following  Sunday,  what  sea,  the  committee  are  scouring  the  town 
had  just  happened  might  happen  again,  and  to-day  for  the  **  minds  of  the  people." 
though  he  had  declined  the  call  of  the  other  Strange  to  say  the  faction  approve,  and  such 
church  he  declined  likewise  the  invitation  being  the  case  the  summing  up  of  eventi 
to  Nooktown,  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  seems  to  be  as  follows :  nearly  two  yean 
do  it,  and  refused  to  be  considered  a  caudi-  without  a  pastor ;  ti*ansportation  of  more 
date.  During  the  time  he  bad  been  in  su»-  than  four  score  ministers  to  and  from  the 
pense,  he  had  been  paying  his  board  and  depdt  three  miles  off.  Discontent  enon^ 
room  rent  in  a  large  city  near  by,  in  the  hot*  for  a  firstclass  strike ;  fifteen  members  lost 
lest  part  of  the  year,  receiving  only  ten  dol«  to  us  and  gained  to  the  Christian  Church; 
lars  a  week  when  he  supplied  in  Nooktown  prayer-meetings  reduced  from  an  attendanee 
(for  this  is  all  the  church  has  paid)  and  los-  of  eighty  to  barely  twenty,  and  after  all  the 
ing  one  or  two  Sundays  at  that  prospect  of  having  our  first  candidate  for  a 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  church  were  pastor,  ''an  average  man,*'  as  we  supposed, 

downright  sorry  for  the  part  they  played  in  It  will  senre  us  right  if  we  don't  get  him.  We 

this  matter  and  resolved  never  again  to  listen  deserve  to  be  laughed  at  if  we  do.    Wo  an 

to  one  candidate,  or  supposed  or  possible 'can-  likely  to  get  our  deserts,  for  we  are  already 

didate,  while  discussing  the  case  of  another,  the  laughing  stock  for  a  radius  of  twentf 

I  have  just  seen  one  of  the  committee,  miles. 
He  has  seen  Mr.  Fairenough,  our  first  can-  Cad  Clmiotu 
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I  HAT  shall  express  thee  and  suffice  thee,  SoulY 
Thou  would'st  a  poet  be  to  tell  thy  thought : 
To  catch  the  sculptor's  secret  thou  hast  sought: 
The  wondrous  harmonies  that  surge  and  roll 
Within  the  brain,  thou  would'st  to  form  control, 
And  striving  through  the  organ  keys  hast  caught 
But  the  faint  echo  of  the  music  wrought 
By  inward  sense.    By  turns  thou  dost  extol 
The  painter's  art,  and  wouId*st  express  aright 
Upon  the  canvas  lofty  thoughts.    In  thee 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty  hut  excite 
Immortal  hopes  to  know  and  feel  and  see 
Beauty  forever.    For  thy  beings  hight 
Thou  need'st  the  universe  and  eternity. 

Helen  Ekin  Stoma. 


K 
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SMITH  VERSUS  SMITH.  "  but  the  difScolty  is  equally  great  of  conceiying 

^^^  moral  responsibility  not  to  exist  or  to  exist  witli- 

QrHB  critics  who  have  Tentnred  to  doubt  the  out  free  agency." 

4m   dismal  Tatiduations  of  Mr.  Goldwin  fimith  True  O  Jndgel    The  existence  of  a  personal 

J I    about  a  coming  **  moral  interregnum  "  have  Qod  has  not  been  diqyroyed;  the  immortality  of 

V  /  neglected  to  call  one  important  witness  on  the  soul  has  not  been  disproved ;  free  agency  ha^ 

J    their  side  and  that  is  Mr.  Smith  himself,  not  been  disproved;  the  **  scientists  "  who  assume 

The  force  of  all  his  predictions  is  broken  by  his  that  these  beliefs  have  been  overthrown  are  trav- 

owQ  admissions.  eling  far  outside  the  record;  the  denials  of  such 

Alter  aunouDcing  "  a  collapse  of  religious  faith  people  are  the  sheerest  dogmatism;  there  is  no 

of  the  most  complete  and  tremendous  kind/'— af-  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  any  of  these  funda- 

tar  saying  that  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  opio*  mental  truths  of  religion.    "  For  a  negative  de> 

^D  not  only  belief  in  the  supernatural  character  of  cision  the  hour  has  surely  not  arrived."    Most 

Gtiristianity  but  also  belief  in  the  existence  of  learned  judge  I    Most  upright  judge! 

deity  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  have  If,  how,  these  fundamental  truths  are  not  over* 

perished,  and  trying  to  show  what  is  comln^y  as  thrown,  what  reason  is  there  for  predicting  a 

the  result  of  this  "  collapse  of  faith,"— he  goes  tremendous  collapse  of  faith?    So  long  as  they 

en  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  reason  for  these  stand,  all  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  have 

negations  of  unbelief;  and  that  the  fundamentnl  a  good  foundation.    If  there  is  a  God  then  the 

truths  of  religion  stand  to-day  untouched  by  the  incarnation  and  miracles  are  probable.    If  there 

issaults  of  materialistic  science.  is  a  future  life,  and  if  our  wills  are  free,  then  the 

It  is  not  proved,  he  insists,  that  there  is  no  great  truths  of  duty  and  destiny,  of  character 

Qod.    "  Religious  sentiment  is  still  strong  in  the  and   retribution  still    summon    us  to   solemn 

minds  of  many  soientifio  men,  who  find  nothing  thought. 

in  the  pure  monotheistic  hypothesis  that  contra-  And  if  these  fundamental  truths  are  not  ovev> 

diets  the  results  of  science.    At  any  rate  it  is  vain  thrown,  is  it  not  barely  possible  that  quite  a  num> 

to  bid  men  exclude  these  subjects  from  their  ber  of  thinking  men— of  those  "  whose  views  are 

minds,  and  think  only  of  making  the  best  of  this  likely  to  become— and  in  an  age  when  all  thought 

world.    The  question  in  what  hands  we  are — in  is  rapidly  popularized  soon  to  become— the  views 

those  of  goodness,  of  something  other  than  good-  of  society  at  large,"  will  find  it  out?    Professor 

nen  or  blind  force cannot  be  in  its  own  Smith  seems  to  think  that  the  great  body  of  those 

nature  insoluble;  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  who  give  direction  to  public  opinion  are  going 

«re  in  the  hands  of  goodness  there  seems  to  be  pell-mell  over  to  blank  atheism;  "in  the  next 

reason  to  hope  for  a  solution*  and  to  believe  that  generation  "  he  says  "  evolutionists  and  the  be- 

the  delay  and  the  necessity  of  effort  are  part  of  a  lief  in  the  struggle  for  existence  will  be  clear  of 

moral  plan."  the  penumbra  of  Gospel  morality,  and  the  world 

So  with  regard  to  the  separate  existence  and  will  then  have  their  sermon  on  the  mount." 

immortality  of  the  soul, — that  has  not  been  dis-  That  is  whither  the  thinking  people  are  traveling 

proved  either.    "  Let  evolution  itself  say,  too,  express.    But  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  himself  is  not 

whether  it  is  certain  that  organized  matter  is  the  inclined  to  be  in  a  hurry.    "  Hold  on! "  he  cries 

ulthnate  goal  of  progress,  and  that  nothing  an-  to  the  crowd.    "  There  is  much  in  these  old  be- 

iwering  to  the  name  of  spirit  can  have  been  liefs  that  is  not  yet  overthrown.    The  foundations 

evolved."    If  evolution  cannot  answer  this  chal-  of  them  are  still  untouched;  do  not  let  us  be  in 

lenge  then  "  the  question  for  the  present  remains  such  baste  to  abandon  them." 

<^n,  and  attention  must  not  be  refused  to  such  Now  is  it  not  possible  that  quite  a  number  of 

a  phenomenon  as  the  existence  in  us  of  a  sense  of  those  whose  views  have  such  a  strong  tendency 

moral  responsibility  extending  beyond  this  life  "  to  become  the  views  of  society  at  large  "  may 

and  the  opinions  of  our  fellow  men."  have  thought  of  thi8»  or  may  yet  think  of  it.    Is 

Again,  in  spite  of  all  the  assumptions  and  dog-  Professor  Smith  the  only  man  to  whom  this  sober 

matic  announcements  of  the  materialists,  the  doc-  second  thought  is  likely  to  occur?    Is  it  not  pos- 

trine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  has  not  been  sible  that  the  scientists  will  stop  and  ask  them- 

disproved.   It  may  be  hard  to  explain  free  agency ,  selves  just  how  much  is  disproved,  before  they 
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betake  tbemseWes  In  a  body  to  the  blank  mid-  by  tb^  pfenUenoe  of  Jingoism  in  Knghmd.   Tka 

night  of  materialistic  atbeism  ?    Tbere  \a  sorely  fact  tiiat  Disraeli  has  hekl  the  government  now 

some  reason  to  expect  that  they  will,  and  that  for  several  years  and  that  be  has  been  upheld  Irj 

when  they  do  we  shall  hear  them  acknowledging  the  people  of  England  in  his  oonsdenoelesB  iw- 

with  one  voice  what  Professor  Smith  aoknowl-  eign  policy,  is  the  fiiet  that  fills  the  good  Frafti- 

edges,  that  science  has  not  given  us  any  reason  sor  with  coustemation  and  despair.    Kut  let  him 

for  denying  the  personal  existence  and  Father^  not  losa  heart.    The  irropUon  into  politiaof  s 

hood  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will  or  the  reality  bad  Benjamin  or  two,  on  either  side  the  watsr,ii 

of  a  future  life.  no  reason  for  despondent.  The  smartest  of  tlien 

Piofessor  Tyndall,  in  what  he  afterward  ad-  rascals  is  sore  to  come  t»  grief  in  time.    Go  isio 

mitted  was  a  fit  of  the  scientific  bines,  said  a  few  the  sanctuary,  Professor,  where  David  went;  then 

years  ago  at  Belfast  that  he  found  in  matter  you  will  understand  their  end.    "  As  a  draan 

**  the  promise  and  potency  of  eveiy  form  of  life."  when  one  awaketh,  so,  O  Lord,  when  thou  svak- 

That  meant  that  life  was  evolved  from  matter,  est,  thou  shalt  despise  their  image."    And  if,.iB 

But  Professor  Tyndall  has  recently  said  that  yonr  Agnosticism,  that  does  not  convince  job, 

**  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  by  then  go  over  to  the  England  of  which  joa  an 

no  means  ignonuit  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  despairing,  and  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  up  aid 

data."  and  that  *'  they  will  frankly  admit  their  down  the  land,  and  listen  to  the  tumuttooai 

inability  to  point  out  any  experimental  proof  that  cheers  with  which  the  people  are  greeting  Irii 

Ufe  can  be  developed  save  from  demonstrable  an-  appeals  to  their  moral  sense,  and  his  strong  is- 

teeedent  life."     The  sober  second  thought  has  dictment  of  the  unprfaieipled  administnition  of 

eorae  to  Professor  Tyndall.    It  is  pretty  sure  to  l4>rd  Beaconsfield.    On  yonr  own  showing,  Pio> 

come  to  a  great  many  others.    There  may  be  in  lessor,  Is  not  the  moral  interregnum  over  beftxf 

some  minds  a  suspense  of  faith;  but  there  is  no  Uls  fairly  begun  ? 

reason  to  expect  a  "tremendous  oollapee  of  fidth  "  

Professor  Smith  makes  a  wide  excursion  over  Trb  wonderful  upristaig  of  the  English  peepis 

the  fields  of  history  in  searoh  of  facts  to  substan-  in  honor  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  which  we  fasve 

tiate  his  theory,  but  we  must  beg  his  pardon  for  referred  above,  is*  one  of  the  notable  events  of 

doubting  whether  history  teaches  any  such  les-  the  day,  and  one  of  the  most  auspidoos  signi 

son.    Ever  since  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Eng-  tbat  has  recently  appeared  in  Engliah  polifioa 

land  by  the  good  monk  Augustine,  changes  have  It  is  at  once  an  answer  to  the  croakers  who  hKn 

been  taking  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  forms  been  proclaiming  the  demoraliation  of  Eu^bh 

of  statement  by  which  our  ancestors  have  set  pttMlo  opinion,  and  a  pledge  of  the  speedy  otct- 

forth  the  truth  of  their  religion  ,-Kaianges  that  throw  <rf  the  Beaconsfield  government  with  itt 

have  been  attended  with  heat  of  controversy  and  nnscrupclous  and  brutal  policy, 

even  with  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  but  tiicre  has  Mr.  Gladstone's  tour  throufl^  Engfamd  and 

not  been  any  letting  go  of  the  fundamental  truths  Scotland  has   been  a  triumphal   progress.  In 

of  our  religion.    The  changes  that  have  taken  •▼«iT  town  and  city  through  which  he  has  passed 

place  have  all  been  in  the  direction  of  a  simpler  the  people  have  gathered  in  great  multitudes  to 

faith  and  a  better  morality;  our  religion  has  left  Haten  to  his  voice  or  to  look  upon  his  face,   lbs 

behind  it  many  of  the  impedimenta  with  which  it  letters  of  Mr.  SmaUey  to  the  New  York  Trifmm 

was  loaded  under  the  Roman  Empire  and  during  have  given  some  vivid  pictures  of  the  crowdsthst 

the  Dark  Ages,  and  its  doctrine  and  its  life  have  his  presence  has  summoned  and  of  the  frenzied 

been  steadily  growing  purer.    In  the  shocks  of  enthnshism  with  which  he  has  everywhere  been 

social  change  the  breath  of  God  has  driven  away  greeted.    In  the  great  meeting  at  the  Waveriy 

the  chafF  and  the  seed-corn  of  tiie  ages  yet  is  Market  in  Edinburgh,  when  twenty  thonsaad 

garnered  in  noble  Institutions  and  noble  lives  and  people  had  waited  three  hours  for  bis  oaming, 

sown  beside  all  waters.  Mr.  Smalley  declares  that  "  it  is  utterly  uselesi 

The  thing  that  has  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  to  attempt  to  describe  the  explosion  of  deligiit 
be.  In  all  the  fierce  winnowing  to  which  science  with  which  he  was  greeted.  It  was  not  cllee^ 
and  criticism  are  now  subjecting  our  Christian  ing ;  it  was  a  prolonged,  hoane  cry  taken  sp 
faith  some  things,  no  doubt,  will  be  blown  away;  again  and  again,  immense  vibrations  of  soood 
but  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  will  remain,  sweeping  through  the  air,  broken,  InaTtlenlate, 
Some  doctflnal  changes  will  emerge  from  this  but  full  of  an  eloquence  which  surpassed  the  do- 
discussion  ;  but  the  central  facts  of  theism  and  of  qnence  of  the  orator  who  had  set  this  hurricane 
Christianity  will  endure,  and  there  will  be  no  in  motion.  It  certainly  lasted  five  minntes,  and 
serious  collapse  of  faith  nor  any  period  of  moral  it  was  much  more  than  that  before  anything  like 
decay.  qniet  fell  upon  the  assembly."    This  h  only  a 

Mr.  8mith*8  bad  spell  seems  to  be  largely  caused  sample  of  the  greeting  that  he  has  had  wherever 
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hb  Itts  geiM*    "  ft  is  th»  niilTetial  MAaAaAim"  PrasldMilial  cooiit  in  tiOtiiaiuM  and  Ftorids^ 

Mys  •■•  •!  tkft  jounsls,  "  that  never  did  u  therefore  Ibe  DemoemlB  will  get  even  with  theM 

Bngtteh  atateemaii  eTohe  eq|unl  enthoelMm.    No  hj  cheating  in  Maine.    And  one  <rf  the  Demo» 

popnhur  deaMRiatmtioa  during  this  generation  cratle  newspapers  that  has  heen  screaming  with 

has  appioaobed  this  Soeteh  uprising."  indignation  lor  InU  three  years  ahout  the  frauds 

At  yacloas  ptaces,  during  this  tour,  Mr.  Glad-  of  the  BepubUeaa  returning  board  in  Lonisiana* 

stone  has  heen  discussing  English  politics,  and  now  yoioes  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  managera 

his  speeehes  haye  been  a  terriflc  arraignment  of  of  its  party  by  inqnlriog:  **  Is  it  not  asking  n  lit- 

the  policy  of  the  goremment  In  all  its  depart-  tie  too  much  of  good  nature  to  demand  that  the 

meats.    His  speeeh  at  the  Com  Exchange  in  Democrats  shall  always  submit  to  be  counted  out 

Edinburgh  was  devoted  to  the  finances  and  it  and  be  preyeated  from  counting  in  ?  " 

is  said  to  have  put  the  administration  in  a  yery  Bat  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  mischief^ 

bad  plight.    But  the  strength  of  his  appeal  is  to  For  now  it  is  rumored  that  the  Legislature  of 

the  conscience,  rather  than  the  interest  of  the  Maine,  in  which  by  this  usurpation  a  Demo* 

people;  the  lack  of  humanity,  of  Justice,  of  moral  orotic  majority  has  been  secured ,  means  to  choosa 

sense  exhibited  by  Beaoonsfleld's  goTemment  the  Presidential  electors  for  that  state  next  No> 

furnish  the  mark  for  his  invectiye,  and  the  re>  yember,  thus  depriving  the  people  of  a  direct 

sponse  of  the  people  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  expression  of  their  will  in  this  important  matter* 

It  is  almost  certain  that  an  Immediate  dissolution  It  is  admitted  that  this  would  not  violate  the  let- 

of  Parliament  would  result  in  the  return  of  the  ter  of  the  constitution,  which  says:  **  Each  stat* 

Liberals  to  power,  with  or  without  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla^urv 

as  their  leader;  and  though  Beaoonsfield  will  not  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal 

be  likely  to  go  to  the  country  in  the  present  con-  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  repreaenta- 

AtioB  of  public  opinion,  it  Is  not  at  all  certain  tives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  In  th# 

that  ha  wlH  be  able  to  keep  his  majority  until  Congress.'*    But  it  would  be  a  violation  of  ontf 

the  cGcpi  ration  of  the  present  term.  of  those  unwritten  laws  which  are  not  less  sa^ 

In  restoring  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ISie  honor  of  cred  than  the  constitution,  upon  the  faithful  ob» 

which  he  has  had  for  some  time  but  a  scant  allow*  autianuief  whieh  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tho 

anee,   the  English  people  are  honoring  them-  nation  depends.    It  would  be  a  most  wanton  e». 

selves.    Take  him  all  in  all  he  Is  certainly  one  of  croachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  of 

the  noblest  of  Englishmen.    His  career  has  not  Maine,  who  would  thus  be  prevented  from  tak<^ 

been  without  errors,  and  his  character  is  not  log  any  part  in  the  next  Presidential  election, 

without  blemishes;  like  most  men  of  keen  moml  And  the  only  reason  for  doing  it  is  that  a  party 

sense  hn  ia  somewhat  Irascible,  and  his  temper  advantage  might  thus  be  gained.    There  is  rea< 

sometimes  damages  his  leadership;  but  he  repre-  son  to  expect  that  the  people  of  Maine  would 

senta  better  than  any  other  man  In  English  poll-  choose  Republican  electors  next  November;  the 

tics  tiie  culture  and  the  stanch  honesty  and  the  Democnts  will  therefore  prevent  this  and  se« 

sound  morality  of  the  best  portion  of  the  English  cure  the  state  for  themselves  by  overturning  tho 

nation.    And  therefore  it  is  that  the  uprising  of  political  order. 

the  people  in  his  honor  is  a  signiflcant  and  cheer-  We  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of  this  baseness. 

lug  sign.  Since  this  rumor  has  been  circulated,  the  counted 

proposition  has  been  made  by  the  Republican^ 


"YOU  BEGUN  IT.''  that  New  York,  which  now  has  a  Republican 

Tbs  pettiness  as  well  as  the  rascality  of  poll-  legislature,  but  which  wiU  be  a  very  doubtful 

ties  finds  an  illustrotion  in  what  is  going  on  just  state  next  November,  adopt  the  same  policy,  and 

now  In  Maine.    The  Democnts  are  in  the  state  choose  its  Presidential  electors  by  its  present 

offices,  and  therefore  they  are  the  canvassers  of  legUlatnre,  thus  securing  the  state  for  the  R^ 

the  elecftion  returns;  and  they  have  deliberately  publicans.    And  no  less  a  roan  than  John  Sber- 

counted  oot  a  sufficient  number  of  Republicans  man.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  promi- 

ebenen  to  the  Legislature  In  the  last  election  to  nent  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination, 

give  them  a  majority  In  that  body  and  to  insnre  when  asked  what  he  thinks  of  this  proposition  re* 

the  le-electlon  of  themselves.   Everybody  knows  plies:   "  If  that  is  what  the  Democrats  want  and 

*at  most  if  not  all  of  the  members  thus  counted  are  going  to  do,  I  should  favor  the  adoption  of 

outwore  fairly  elected;  It  Is  upon  the  smallcfit  of  the  same  plan  by  the  Republicans.    There  is  an 

technlcailtleB  that  they  have  been  refused  their  undoubted  constitntional  right  to  do  so,  and  the 

seats.  state  election  of  last  fall  gave  us  the  power  to  do 

And  now  that  the  land  is  ringing  with  de-  It.*'    That  is  to  say,  if  the  Democrats  are  going 

nundattons  of  this  crime  by  Republicans,  the  to  be  lawless  and  disorderiy  the  Secretary  "  f»- 

Deamcrots  coolly  turn  round  and  say:  "  Yon  be-  vors  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  by  the  Ro* 

gmi  H."    That,  In  fact,  is  about  the  only  Jnstlfl-  publicans."    If  the  one  party  commits  an  outragitf 

nation  offeAsd.    The  RepubUcans  cheated  in  the  the  other  party  la  justified  ia  commltUng  an  equal 
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or  greater  outrage.    It  is  simply  a  raed  in  rascal*  that  Catbolie  Kboole  aie  pieferaUe  to  the  pnblk 

fty  and  Mr.  John  Sherman  does  not  appcoTo  of  soboohi,  because  religion  is  made  in  then  the 

letting  the  Democrau  get  ahead  of  tlie  BepiibU-  basis  of  morality,  and  because  there  is  no  soie 

Mns.  hasis  for  morality  except  religion;  that  a  Catho> 

"  An  undoubted  constitutioDal  right "  to  do  lie  school  ought  therefore  to  be  established  ia 

this  thing,  Mr.  Sherman  says  that  the  Legisli^  every  parish  where  the  pecuniary  burden  of  its 

tore  possesses.    Bnt  Mr.  Sherman  knows  that  it  maintenance  wiU  not  be  too  great;  that  when  a 

would  be  a  violent  interruption  of  the  political  CaOiolic  school  is  established  Catholic  patents 

order,  and  a  practical  disfxanchisemeatof  a  whole  ought  to  have  their  children  educated  ia  it;  that 

state.    Though  done  under  the  forms  of  law  it  the  priest  may,  in  his  discretion,  refuse  ahsohitioo 

would  be  scarcely  less  a  usurpation  than  an  act  to  parents  who  refuse  to  do  this,  bat  that  be  hss 

of  the  Legislature  withdrawing  the  state  from  no  right  pvblidy  to  deny  the  sacraments  to  psN 

the  union.    But  since  "  the  state  election  of  last  ents  who  refuse  to  patronize  the  parochial  schools; 

fall  gave  us  the  power  to  do  it,"  Mr.  Sherman  this  prerogative  the  bishop  reserves  to  himself, 

■eesnogood  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  be  "We  do  not  say"  declares  Father  Byrne, 

done,  iMx>vided  only  that  the  Democrats  go  ahead  "  that  a  secular  school  system  is  bad  in  itself,  or 

with  their  usurpation  in  Maine  and  give  the  Be.  intrinsically  evil;  but  sMsert  that  it  easUy  lends 

publicans  a  chance  to  say,   "  You  begun  it."  itself  to  the  production  of  evil  effects."    It  may 

This  is  what  is  sometimes  called  statesman*  sometimes  be  necessary  for  Catholics  to  send 

•hip.    And  this  is  the  sort  of  morality  that  is  their  children  to  the  public  schools;  but  wbea 

cultivated  and  propagated  by  the  party  poll*  this  is  the  case  they  must  take  pains  to  supple- 

tioians.  mcnt  the  defects  of  the  secular  system  by  carefol 

.  Mr.  John  Sherman  has  deserved  well  of  his  moral  and  religious  training  out  of  school  hocus, 

eonntry  on  account  of  the  faithful  and  suooessful  Such,  then,  b  the  revised  and  authoritativs  sa* 

management  of  its  finances.    He  is  a  man  oi  nounoement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catho* 

great  alility,  and  his  reputation,  though  not  lies  respectingthe  public  schools.    It  is  not  likely 

altogether  spotless,  has  been  hitherto  a  fair  repu*  that  the  policy  outlined  by  the  Archbishop  of 

tation  as  politicians  go.    But  he  is  bitten  with  Boston  will  be  departed  from  in  any  essential  psfr 

the  Presidential  madness  and  the  result  appears  ticular  by  other  prelates.    The  public  schools  will 

to  be  the  destruction  of  his  moral  sense.    To  be  patronized  only  when  it  is  not  piactioaUe  for 

tiiat  end  many  another  man  has  come  who  has  the  priest  to  raise  the  money  to  support  parocbisl 

walked  before  him  in  the  same  tortuous  and  schools.    The  Boman  Catholic  childraa  will  he 

seductive  path.    It  is  a  most  melancholy  fall.  withdrawn  from  the  public  sdiools  as  rapidly  m 

.  We  are  far  from  believing  that  the  rank  and  possible.    A  strong  effort  will  be  made  eitbor  ts 

file  of  either  party  approve  of  these  desperate  obtain  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  lor  themsifr 

tricks  to  which  their  leaders  propose  to  resort,  tenance  of  these  aohools,  or  ebe  to  aeonre  exemp> 

And  there  is  need  that  all  those  with  whom  poU-  tion  from  the  school  tax  of  those  CathoUoi  who 

ties  is  something  other  than  a  rivalry  of  fraud  prefer  to  educate  their  children  in  tlis  chnreh 

and  dishonor  should  rebuke  such  leadership  in  schoola. 

terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.    No  man  With  the  strongest  wish  to  be  entirely  Wi  is 

who  can  seriously  contemplate  such  deeds  of  the  treatment  of  this  vexed  question  wo  do  not 

dishonor  is  fit  for  any  important  office.  see  how  it  can  ever  be  possible  for  the  Americas 

people  to  yieM  either  of  these  points.    If  oaer»> 

ligious  denomination  be  allowed  such  a  fa?or 

THE  LATEST  PHASE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  every  other  will  demand  it,  and  the  public  sdwd 

QUESTION.  system  wiU  be  overthrown     That  ia  a  rssolt  for 

LiUB  many  other  reformers  Father  Scully  is  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  resdy. 

not  always  accurate  in  his  statements.    His  aa-  and  which  they  will  take  the  moat  decisive  mess- 

sertion  that  Archbishop  Williams  approved  of  all  ures  to  avert.    The  public  school  system  is  not 

his  doings  has  been  contradicted  by  the  Arch-  perfect,  but  it  is  on  the  right  basis,  and  it  will  be 

bishop  himself,  and  we  make  haste  to  relieve  maintained.    It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 

that  prelate  of  the  imputation  pot  upon  him  by  people  and  the  burden  of  its  maintenance  will 

his  impetuous  cleric.    May  we  suggest  to  his  rest  upon  the  whole  people. 

6race  that  a  good  dose  of  discipline  administered  Any  corporation  may  have  a  private  watchman, 

to  Father  Scully  would  prove  jnatnow  a  salutary  but  the  fact  that  the  company  chooses  to  protect 

thing  for  the  Roman  Catholic  chutvh?  its  own  property  in  this  way  is  no  sufficient  resr 

In  several  temperate  manifestoes  Archbishop  son  why  it  should  not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 

Williams,  and  his  Vicar  Qeneral,  Father  Byrne,  the  police.    Any  citizen  may  lay  out  a  boulevard 

have  sought  to  set  before  the  public  the  true  posi-  on  his  private  premises,  for  his  own  peculiar  use; 

tion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  in  the  matter  but  the  oommnnity  will  not  therefore  release  hhn 

«f  the  public  schoola.    This  position  is,  in  brief,  from  bearing  his  portion  of  the  expense  of  keep- 
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iBfC  the  paUic  roads  In  order.    Any  religtone  d»>  and  opportnnitieB  tbat  tbe  children  of  eommoa^ 

nomination  may  estafolieh  a  lystem  of  seetarian  folks  are  denied,  and  this  is  one  of  them.    The 

sdioob;  hnt  there  will  still  be  alnindant  i;^aaon8  time  was  when  the  children  of  the  sovereigns  of 

why  the  pnbHc  sebools  should  be  nutlntained,  and  America  had  an  equal  chance,  but  that  time  la 

why  nil  citizens  should  be  taxed  for  their  main-  past;  and  it  is  ool  now  an  easy  thing  for  eom- 

tenance.  moa  people  in  this  eonntry  to  obtain  this  priTl* 

It  is  a  question  of  mueh  interest,  bow  rapidly  lege  for  their  children.    It  is  true  that  there  are 

Che  Roman  Catholic  anthorltles  will  be  able  to  trades  In  which  apprentices  are  taken;  and  hero 

withdraw  their  children  from  the  pnblic  schools,  and  there  an  opportunity  may  be  found  for  % 

The  unknown  quantity  in  the  problem  is  the  boy  or  girl  to  enter  a  shop  where  some  me* 

measure  of  subserrieney  to  whldi  the  laity  oi  the  ehaninal  trade  may  be  thoroughly  learned;  bnl 

church  can  be  brought.    Parochial  schoob  will  such  opportnnities  haTo  been  rapidly  decreasing 

be  built  as  fast  as  the  clergy  can  get  the  money.  In  number,  while  our  population  and  our  wealth 

But  the  money  must  come  from  the  people;  and  hare  been  Increasing. 

if  they  are  not  so  fully  conyinoed  as  their  pastors  In  the  first  place,  the  Trades-unions,  by  their 

are  of  the  eril  tendencies  of  the  public  schools,  arbitrary  and  despotic  rules,  ordained  that  no 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  strong  persua-  boy  should  learn  any  trade  whose  father  was  not  n 

sion  that  the  pnblic  schools  in  spite  of  their  d^  member  of  the  union.    A  more  violent  or  vidons 

ftets  are  really  better  than  any  which  their  pas^  Interference  with  personal  liberty  was  never  at- 

tors  are  able  to  give  them,  they  may  be  reluctant  tempted  by  any  despot  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 

to  furnish  the  money  for  the  building  of  these  but  it  was  rigorously  enforced  in  many  places, 

schools.    We  have  happened  to  know  many  In-  and  employers  for  the  sake  of  peace  submitted 

telligent  Boman  Catholics  who  were  quite  In-  to  it.    There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  €he 

flllned  to  use  their  own  discretion  In  this  matter,  exception  made  in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  members 

preferring  that  their  children  should  be  educated  was  mainly  a  dead  letter;  the  effect  of  the  rule 

with  the  children  of  their  neighbors,  and  some-  was  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  trades  against  mil 

times  squarely  refusing  to  obey  when  ordered  by  apprentioes. 

their  priests  to  remove  their  children  from  the  Other  causes  have  been  operating  to  produce 

public  schools.    The  fact  of  the  existence  and  the  the  same  result.    In  a  previous  number  of  this 

increase  of  thi»  class  of  persons  in  the  Roman  magazineMr.Scndder  enumerated  some  of  them: 

Gatholie  church  of  this  country  is  well  known  to  *<  The  apprentice  system  has  been  dying  out, 

intelligent  Protestants,  and  is  admitted  I7  can-  partly  through  a  wider  social  distance  between 

did  Catholic  clergymen.    And  those  who  do  not  master  and  pupil,  forbidding  the  old-fashioned 

look  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  church  destroyed,  mode  of  having  the   apprentice  live  with  his 

but  rmtfaer  to  see  it  reformed  and  purified,  are  master;  partly  through  the  breakfaigup  of  the 

giad  to  find  this  dass  steadily  growhig.    It  is  only  trades  by  the  introduction  of  machinery;  partly 

by  thoae  who  aro  of  this  mind  that  the  plans  of  throo)^  trade-unions  which  discourage  apprei^ 

the  clergy  can  be  thwarted,  and  that  the  Catholic  tioeship;  partly  through  n  disinclination  to  enter 

population  can  be  kept  from  becoming  an  isolated  mechanical  life,  since  it  offers  less  chance  for  a 

and  dlseoidant  element  in  the  national  life.    Such  rapid  fortune,  and  partly  through  what  some 

passionate  assaults  as  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  has  lately  one  has  called  'constitutional  aversion  of  the 

been  nsaklng  upon  their  churdi  tend  to  exasper-  race  to  being  bound  to  anybody  to  do   anyv 

ate  this  class  of  Catholics,  and  have  no  good  thing.'  ** 

effect  upon  anybody.     It  is  profoundly  to  be  Of  these  reasons  the  second  one  named  is  one 

wished  that  Protestants  who  discuss  the  school  of  the  most.important.    The  Introduction  of  ma- 

qnestkni  would  not  forget  to  be  Christians,  and  chlnery  and  the  wonderful  sob-division  and  oiv 

would  remember  that  no  good  cause  is  promoted  ganlzatlon  of  the  mechanical  industries  makes  it 

by  the  stirring  up  of  bad  passions.  almost  impossible  to  learn  many  trades.    The 

•  great  bulk  of  our  mechanical  products  are  pro- 

LEARNING  A  TRADE.  duced  in  great  manufactories  where  each  man 

A  rARAO&APH  is  going  round  the  papers,  in  *^^»  "  ^higle  machine,  or  performs  a  sinffle 

which  the  good  example  of  the  royal  family  of  operation,  for  the  learning  of  which  but  little 

Germany,  every  member  of  which  is  required  to  ^»*  ^  required.    A  gentleman  who  is  at  the 

learn  a  trade,  is  held  up  to  the  imitation  of  ^^^^  »'  *  >»^^««  bindery  said  the  other  day, 

Americans.    The  Crown  Prince,  for  example,  is  "  ^^^^  *»  bo  chance  in  my  establishment  for » 

said  to  be  a  skillful  printer,  and  all  his  numer-  ^7  *»  '«*">  ^^  binder's  trade,  as  I  learned  h 

ous  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  his  own  chll-  ^^^  I  was  a  boy.    The  work  Is  greatly  sub- 

dren  aro  taught  to  be  expert  in  some  mechanical  ^^^^^,  "«*  «<>  one  learns  mora  than  one  small 

^y^g  branch  of  it.    Hen  and  there,  in  a  small  country 

This  Is  an  easy  enough  for  the  children  of  bindery,  an  opportunity  may  be  found  for.a  boQr 

ftnpeion.    They  have  a  greet  many  priTileges  to  lean  the  trade  In  ioi  its  braaohes;  bnt  hi  the 
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large  city  establinlimeiits  where  tbe  most  and  Net  tbe  least  valuable  fesalt  ef  such  an  ente^ 

tlie  best  of  the  work  is  done  the  thiog  is  hardly  priie  would  be  the  f  uraiahiiig  to  the  boys  of  o^ 

poMdlile."    The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  most  eupati^  oot  of  school  hoars.    Prom  simple  leck 

of  the  meehanical  trades.  of  employment  many  boys  in  the  dUes  fall  into 

The  teaching  of  a  child  a  mechanical  trade  is  diasolute  ways.    Their  parents  are  paused  to 

much  easier  to  reoommend   than  to  practice,  keep  them  busy;  and  it  is  aot  well  that  they 

Many  parents  who  would  be  glad  to  give  their  shoald  spend  in  play  all  tlie  tiaie  that  le  not 

children  tbe  training  of  hand  and  eye  and  Jadg-  needed  In  study.    In  such  a  mechanical  schod 

ment  Involved  in  thA  knowledge  of  a  trade  in  all  very  many  boys  would  find  not  only  employment, 

its  branches,  are  not  convinced  that  any  great  and  valuable  trafaiing,  bat  also  the  pleasantest 

advantage  could  be  gained  by  them  in  learning  of  dlvemions.    The  gratification  of  tbe  meefaani- 

to  file  the  head  of  a  screw  or  adjust  the  end  of  a  cal  tastes  and  aptitudes,  the  adtivatloo  of  ths 

spring.    And  opportunities  of  placing  their  boys  power  to  **•  make  something"  affords  to  many 

and  glfla  under  the  care  of  master-workmen,  boys  a  keen  enjivyment.    In  the  woric  of  thdr 

who  will  take  a  personal  interest  In  them  and  own  bands  they  take  great  pleasure.    And  ws 

have  some  care  of  their  health  and  their  morals  are  certain  that  such  a  mechanical  sdiool,  pta^ 

while  they  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  erly  managed,  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to 

trade,  do  not  very  frequently  occur.  boys  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  the  absence  of  such  opportunities  there  would  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many  years  the 

seem  to  be  an  opening  in  tlie  larger  cities  for  "  educators  "  who  engineer  our  public  school 

mechanical  schools  where  boys  can  be  taught  by  system  wiU  see  that  the  provision  of  such  tndiw 

patient  and  skillful  masters  the  um  of  tools,  and  ing  as  this  for  our  children  is  more  impoitaat 

the  rudiments  of  tbe  mechanical  trades.    Lofts  than  many  things  that  they  are  now  taxing  « 

with  power  could  be  secured,  benches  fitted  up,  for,  and  will  govern  themselves  accordiogly:  la 

tools  furnished,  and  for  a  reasonable  stipend  the  meantime  there  is  an  opening  here  for  pri* 

boys  could  be  taught  many  things  that  would  vate  enterprise  which  some  Judidoua 

prove  in  after  years  of  great  advantage  to  them,  ehanic  might  tarn  to  good  aocount. 
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yH  i  N£  of  the  books  that  every  American  citi-  in  this  narrative  with  a  sharpnan  of  deUneatiai 

#1 1  I  zen  ought  to  read  is  *'  A  Pool's  Errand^."  that  must  leave  tbe  poUticftans  who  wers  tbe 

41 J  The  Pool  was  a  northern  soldier  who  bought  authors  of  it  in  speechless  confusion.    A  clear 

V  /  ft  farm  at  the  South  after  the  war,  and  outline  is  given  of  the  three  prindpal  plans  over 

J     lived  on  it  for  a  dozen  years,  through  all  which  our  "  statesmen  "  haggled  so  long,— finally 

the  "  Reconstruction  "  period,  and  the  era  of  the  rejecting  them  all  and  adopting  one  which,  '*  like 

"  Ku  Klux  Klan.''    He  was  a  man  of  cool  tem-  all  compromises,  had  the  evils  of  all  the  plans  from 

per  and  sound  judgment,  keen  and  fearless;  which  it  came  and  the  merits  of  none  of  tbem." 

and  the  events  through  which  be  passed  are  The  fact  that  success  in  the  next  presMentlal 

narrated   with   wonderful   distinctness.     It  is  election  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  adop- 

difficult  to  suppress  the  belief  that  the  story  is  tion  of  this  miserable  makeshift,  is  made  alto- 

simply  a  report  of  an  actual  experience.    Cer-  gether  too  plain.    The  fatal  and  criminal  folly  ef 

tainly  the  book  was  written  by  one  who  knows  those  near-sighted  politicians  who  never  look  bfr> 

by  familiar  observation  ail  about  Southern  so-  yond  the  coming  election,  and  all  whose  mea^ 

ciai  and  political  life  siuce  the  war;  and  who  is  ores  are  framed  for  effect  upon  thatisrelentlenly 

able  to  tell  what  he  knows  in  the  most  pictur-  exposed.    There  is  a  letter  here  from  a  name* 

esqae  aud  entertaining  way.    The  story  that  he  less  Senator— Morton,  perhaps,  or  Hamltai  or 

tells  is  not  lacking  in  dramatic  interest,  but  to  Henry  Wilson— which  is  evidently  genuine,  and 

thoughtful  readers  the  best  portion  of  the  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  those  people  who 

will  be  tbe  vigorous  political  discussions  which  think  that  it  is  worse  than  treason  to  refoae  to 

are  interwoven  with  the  narrative.  follow  your  party  leaders. 

The  enormous  folly  of  the  Reconatmction  meas-  The  writer  of  this  book  clearly  indicatee  bit 

urea  adopted  by  the  dominant  party,  is  exhibited  opinion  that  Sumner's  plan  of  reconstroctioo 

lA  Poors  Errand.   By  one  of  the  Pools.   Kew  was  the  only  rational  plan  proposed ;  and  sliows 

York:   Pords,  Howard  &  Hnlbert.     Sprhigfleld:  that  evenU  have,  abundantly  Justified  .the  Jo^g- 

HTUttney  ft^dams.  nent  of  .our  ^c^Xwl  aenatfu. 
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Xbe  riM  of  the  Kn  EIvol  with  all  its  savagery  "  Let  the  KaMon  educate  thoee  whom  it  made 
and  terrorism  ie  vividly  narrated.  It  is  a  lu>rri-  ignorant,  and  protect  those  wlxHn  it  made  weak, 
hie  tale,  but  the  oonviction  tliat  it  is  told  wiih  It  is  not  a  matter  of  favor  to  the  black,  bat  of 
Jodicial  iaimess  never  leaves  the  reader.  In  at-  safety  to  the  Nation.  Make  the  spelling-book 
tempting,  however,  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  tlie  scepter  of  national  power.  Lei  the  Matioa 
the  author  leaves  out  of  the  acooant  one  import-  educate  the  colored  man  and  the  poor  white  man 
ant  circumstance  which  ought,  in  justice  to  the  because  the  Nation  held  them  in  bondage  and  is 
Southern  whites,  to  have  been  more  fully  sta^.  responsible  for  their  education;  educate  the  voter 
His  explanation  is  that  the  Sootbem  people  at  because  the  Nation  cannot  afford  that  he  should 
large  regarded  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  be  ignorant.  Do  not  try  to  shuffle  off  the  respon- 
as  an  intentional  insult  to  them,-~a  blow  in  the  sibility  nor  cloak  the  danger.  Honest  ignorance 
face  admiuKstered  by  a  cruel  and  obdurate  con-  in  the  masses  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  malevo- 
qaeror  to  a  disabled  and  helpless  victim.  This  lent  intelligence  in  the  few.  It  furnished  the 
wantoninjury  they  could  not  redress  by  war,  but  rank  and  file  of  rebellion  and  the  prejudice- 
they  determined  to  resent  and  resist  it  by  every  blinded  multitude  who  make  the  Policy  of  Repres- 
means  in  their  power.  Submit  to  it  they  would  sion  effectual.  Poor  Whites,  Freedmen,  Ku-Kluz 
not.  The  North  might  lift  the  negro  up  to  politi-  and  Bulldozers  are  alike  the  harvest  of  ignorance, 
cal  equality  with  themselves,  but  the  negro  should  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  grow  such  a  crop." 
never  be  suffered  to  enjoy  the  dignities  thus  If  Congress  would  take  a  recess  for  a  week,  in 
thrust  upon  him;  the  bludgeon  that  the  North  order  to  permit  all  its  members  to  read  this  little 
had  taken  to  chastise  and  humiliate  its  prostrate  book,  we  are  convinced  that  legislation  and  de- 
foe  should  be  broken  in  its  hand.  bate  upon  national  affairs  would  be  in  the  future 

Doubtless  this  resentment  at  the  attempt  of  somewhat  less  *'  ignorant,  clumsy  and  brutal  ** 

the  North  to  put  the  negroes,  long  their  social  in-  than  It  has  been  in  the  past, 

feriors,  on  an  equality  with  themselves  had  much  _ 
to  do  with  the  southern  outrages;  but  it  must 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  negroes  were  in  several  Fbom  old  newspapers,  from  the  letters  of  war^ 

of  the  states  in  a  namerical  majority;  that  they  correspondents  and  soldiers  and  Sanitary  Com- 

were  consolidated  by  political  manipulation  from  missioners,  and  from  the  official  reports  of  com- 

Wasfaington  into  a  political  party  by  themselves;  manding  officers,  Mr.  Hale  has  compiled  a  vol- 

and  that  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  omei  of  stories  of  the  late  war  that  will  give  the 

state  governments  they  began  a  reign  of  corrnp-  boys  of  this  day  some  faint  understanding  of  the 

tlon  and  spoliation  that  threatened  to  wipe  out  daily  sensations  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 

the  little  property  that  was  left  at  the  South,  and  will  enable  them  to  realize  more  perfectly 

Added  to  the  sentimental  grievance  of  which  this  than  any  history  can  do,  what  the  war  was  to 

.writer  makes  so  much  was  this  other  substantial  those  who  were  passing  through  it,  on  the  field 

grievance;  and  while  these  grievances  do  not  and  at  home.    And  we  trust  that  it  will  have  the 

Justify  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  the  Kn  Klnz  effect  also  to  make  all  wise  and  good  people  join 

and  the  bulldozer,  they  must  be  fairly  considered  in  Mr.  Hale's  prayer:  "^ay  the  good  God  grant 

in  determining  the  guilt  of  those  who  perpetrated  that  it  shall  be  ten  million  billion  years  before 

the  Southern  outrages.  anybody  proposes  another  like  it  I " 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  writer,  however,  

for  any  lack  of  fa^e»  In  the  dl«UMioii  of  this  ,j^  g^,      ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  y,^^  ^ 

T«ed  qnesUon.    He  «es  both  sides  of  .t;  and  ^^„  ^^^h  following.    Mr.  Scudder  bu>  not  copy- 

his  readers  North  and  South  will  be  compelled  to    ^„u^^a  v: *u^^  \    i v  j    u  j  if  • 

,     X.-    ^      ...  ^  ,. ..                ,_              .  ^  nghted  his  method,  and  somebody  has  used  it  m 

neognUe  the  fact  that  It  has  more  than  one  side.  theproducOon  of  afino  Christmas  book.'  wherein 

Hto  exhibition  of  the  fatal  iDisnnder8tand>nK  of  .,  ^^  „^„^^  ^^^  j„,       „,  ^^,  ^^     ^^^  ^^^ 

tte  people  of  each  secUon  by  the  people  of  the  ^,^  „„  ,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Christmas-tide;  t^ 

eaer  section  Is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  ^^  ^j^,^  „        .t^^es  and  ballad,  for  youDR 

of  the  book;  and  rt  onght  to  lead  to  a  better  ^^^t^_,.    The  writer  has  not  the  fine  humor  of 

BMerstanding.              ^       ,    ,             ^,  Mr.  Scudder  but  he  Is  a  good  story  teller,  and  the 

Xhe  wnter  believes  that  the  Irrepressible  con-  ^,„„,g,  „„j  reyolutionary  tales  here  skillfully 

flict  bai  not  yet  been  fought  out;  that  it  has  only  ^^^mUd  will  be  more  profitable  tending  for  the 

fidrly  begun.    The  dviliaUon  of  Oie  South  and  ^,^  ,„j  ^^  ^„  ^^  loTWrtories  to  which  fliey 

that  of  the  North  are  yet  radically  opposed  to  ^„  g„  „„^  addicted. 

Mch  other,  and  the  attempt  to  superimpose  the    

dTilization  of  the  North  upon  that  of  the  South  i  stories  of  the  War.    Told  by  Soldien.   OoV 

"  at  a  moment's  warning "  has  been  a  colos-  leeted  and  Edited  by  Edward  K.  Hale.   Boston: 

•al  failure.    It  will  take  long  years  to  root  ont  Boberts  Brothers. 

the  germs  of  the  old  slave  system,  and  the  only  t  Anrand  tbe  Tnle  Log.   By  Biehard  Markham. 

remedy  for  the  disorder  now  existing  is  light:  Kew  York:  Dodd,  Head  &  Company. 
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Ma.  Tbowbbiikib  knows  boys,  and  this  ool-  "Castlx  Foam  **^  is  a  somewluit  ■wtfwHwml 

lection^  of  his  stories  will  be  welcomed  and  treaa-  story  that  ranges  over  many  lands  but  has  Roaris 

nred  by  them.    There  is  a  grain  too  mach  of  ad-  for  its  base  of  operations.    It  does  not,  howeTsr, 

venture  for  the  most  wholesome  effect,  bat  the  throw  mnch  light  upon  the  actual  state  of  Bos* 

▼lews  of  life  are  generally  just,  and  the  stories  sian  society,  nor  does  it  exhibit  any  profound 

will  encourage  the  homely  virtues,  rather  than  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

running  away  from  home,  and  seeking  short  cuts  

to  fortune. 

Hb.  Robbbt  D.  Wkxk^,  a  scholarly  laymsa 

of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  essayed  a  new  statement' 

Mb.  Chables  F.  Richabdsok  has  collected  in  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person.    The  oommoD 

a  neat  lltUe  volume*  thirty-three  short  poems  on  Trinitarian  doctrine  he  rejecte  as  unscriptund 

religious  subjects  most  of  which  he  has  contri-  ^nd  irrational.    "  The  true  teaching  of  the  scrip- 

buted  to  the  religious  newspapers.    They  are  tures"  he  asserts,  is  "that  there  is  but  one  in- 

utterances  of  true  and  healthy  devotional  feeling,  y^Ybla  and  undivided  God,  of  absolute  unqoali- 

-songs  in  many  keys  and  in  a  variety  of  musical  g^d  unity,  exisUng  or  subsisting  not  as  three 

measures-HJonveying  in  well-chosen  poetic  forms  peraon,,  but  as  one  only;  revealed  and  described 

some  of  the  deepest  truths  of  the  Christian  life.  |,y  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  referring  to  different  attri- 

For  a  friend  in  sickness  or  in  sorrow  this  dainty  ^utes,  diflferent  relations,  different  operations, 

little  book  would  be  a  most  suitable  gift  ^ot  in  any  sense  to  different  divine  persooaliUeB: 

as  Jehovah,  Lord,  King,  Father,  Creator,  Be- 
Sybia  and  PalesUne  bid  fair  to  be  overrun  by  ^g^nier.  Comforter."  The  Lord  Jesua  Christ  is 
the  novelists,  as  in  years  past  by  the  armies  of  ^^  once  perfect  man  and  the  Supreme  God;  he  is 
the  great  empires.  "  Irene  the  Missionary  "«  U  ^ot,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  "  God  the  Son." 
the  last  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  stories  whose  ^ut  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  "  The  Son  of  God  is 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Holy  Land.  Irene  Grant  is  a  the  first  and  greatest  created  being.  dweUing  in 
young  giri  from  New  England,  the  daughter  of  a  ^hom,  and  through  whom  as  the  instrument, 
clergyman,  who  goes  out  as  a  missionary  to  God,  the  Father,  performed  the  work  of  cieaUon. 
Beirut,  makes  the  acquahitance  on  the  voyage  It  was  this  twofold  being— the  Creator  andci». 
out  of  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  and  ethno-  ^ted.  Father  and  Son,  united— who  appeared  to 
logical  propensities  from  Albany,  innocently  cap-  Adam,  to  Moses  and  to  the  saints  of  old  m 
tivates  the  physician  of  the  mission,  and  the  human  form.  It  was  he  who  l>ecame  flesh  and 
consul  at  Beirut  and  is  wooed  in  a  frantic  fashion  d^elt  among  men  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  botb  of  them,  but  is  finally  won  by  the  young  xhe  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  called  •  77i«  Son  d 
Albanian,  and  goes  home  with  him,  and  they  all,  q^  »  because  he  was  the  only  being  created  dj. 
etc.,  etc.  The  people  are  unusually  well  studied ;  recUy  by  God  the  Father,  the  ftrtt  being  created, 
the  good  Mr.  Payson,  the  missionary  to  whom  all  other  beings  and  creatures  being  made  by 
Irene  U  intrusted,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  un-  him,  the  Son,  as  the  instrument  through  whom 
woridly  and  benignant  Christian— such  an  one  God  performed  the  work."  The  divinity  of  the 
has  lived  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Lebanon;—  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not,  therefore,  God  the 
Hubertson  DeVries  the  ethnologist  is  one  of  those  Son,  but  God  the  Father,  dwelling  in  and  mani- 
yonng  gentlemen  of  education  and  wealth  and  festing  l^imself  through  that  being  who  is  called, 
good-breeding  who  are  just  naughty  enough  to  be  "  the  first-born  of  every  creature,"  "  the  only  he- 
nice;  Dr.  Macklhi  is  sharply  individualized,  and  gotten  Son  of  God."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of  the 
Mr.  Porter  Brassey  belongs  to  that  class  of  crude,  names  or  titles  of  the  One  God.  It  is  not  for  qs 
loud,  but  well-intentioned  Americans  who  cause  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  this  theory;  but  we 
their  fellow-countrymen  so  much  grief  by  travel-  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  Iheo- 
ing  in  Europe.  Several  minor  characters  are  logians  to  it  as  an  earnest  and  sober  effort  to 
distinctly  outlined,  and  the  Eastern  social  atmos-  find  the  truth  with  regard  to  a  great,  matter, 
phere  is  well  painted  in.  The  conversations  are  The  spirit  of  the  writer  is  excellent,  his  style  is 
unusually  bright  and  natural,  and  though  the  lucid  and  vigorous,  and  his  method  is  ahnost 
plot  of  the  story  is  slight,  the  people  hold  our  in-  wholly  scriptural, 
terest  to  the  end.                                                      
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BETTER  TIMES. 

N£  eTening  in  October  Rachel  North  the  bank.    It  was  just  at  this  point  that 

was  returning  on  foot  from  the  town  Squire  Judd  had  passed  b^r,  looked  back, 

of  Upford,  whither  she  had  walked  caught  the  light  on  her  face  and  stopped  hii 

before  noon  that  day  from  her  home  team, 

in  Putney.    The  distance  was  eight  miles  "  Are     you   walking   to    Upford,    Mrs. 

and  as  she  had  risen  some  hours  before  North?"  he  asked, 

daylight,   performed   her  household  work  '*  Yes,  sir." 

and  finished  the  amount  of  sewing  she  had  '*  Get  in  with  me  and  I  '11  give  you  a 

allotted  to  this  Friday,  she  might  well  have  ride." 

been  borne  down  by  fatigue  the  last  half  of  **  No  thank  you,  sir,"  Rachel  had  returned 

her  journey.    Some  mental  conditions,  how-  with  decision.    *<  I  prefer  to  walk." 

ever,  emancipate  the  body  from  weariness.  Squire  Judd  bade  her  good-morning  and 

Rachel  had  enjoyed  life  that  day  as  she  had  passed  on. 

not  enjoyed  it  since  her  girlhood.  She  had  This  trifling  incident  had  impressed  the 
been  used  to  limiting  her  thoughts  and  woman  and  given  her  thoughts  a  fresh  direc- 
keeping  them  fixed  on  the  necessities  of  the  tion.  The  squire  was  one  of  the  first  men 
moment.  At  last  she  had  felt  free  once  in  her  village,  yet  he  had  spoken  with  defer- 
more.  The  winds  met  her  on  the  hill,  salut-  ence,  had  even  bared  his  head  in  addressing 
ingher  forehead  and  cheeks  with  a  bluff  her.  She  experienced  a  curious  elation  that 
freedom  as  tl\ey  blew  towards  her  strewing  she  was  thus  found  worthy  of  particular 
yellow  and  crimson  leaves  on  every  side,  courtesy.  In  old  days  she  had  knuVn  what 
Her  eyes,  for  years  instinctively  bent  to  it  was  to  sink  her  eyes  with  abasement  be- 
earth,  now  ventured  to  look  up ;  the  deep  fore  Putney  people,  conscious  of  shame  and 
blue  sky,  the  glowing  hues  of  the  leaves,  the  degradation  for  another  if  not  for  herself, 
flight  of  cawing  birds  in  the  north-west,  all  She  had  known  the  sentence  her  respectable 
touched  her  senses  and  thrilled  along  them,  neighbors  passed  upon  the  one  nearest  to 
awakening  old  and  half-forgotten  impulses,  her  and  had  hardly  wondered  at  their  con- 
An  oak  leaf  lay  on  the  grass,  glistening  as  if  demnation.  She  had  been  poor,  forced  to 
newly  painted ;  she  picked  it  up  and  put  it  work  hard,  barely  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
jauntily  in  the  bosom  of  her  black  widow%  herself  and  her  little  ones,  and  had  been 
dress.  She  walked  along  the  shore  of  the  powerless  to  resist  the  ever  increasing  bur* 
weir,  whose  blue  waters  were  bordered  with  den  of  debt  her  husband*s  habits  entailed 
a  strange  and  beautiful  fringe  of  fallen  upon  her.  Many  a  time  she  had  been  forced 
leaves  of  every  shade ;  the  little  wavelets,  to  tread  where  as  a  woman  it  was  shameful 
undulating  as  the  wind  bore  them  along,  to  tread.  Thank  God,  all  that  was  over, 
were  lost  before  they  reached  the  rushes  of  She  had  walked  on  after  her  cincounter 
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wiUi  the  squire  feeling  the  keen  invigoration        '*  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  much 

from  the  air  in  every  limb  and  rejoicing  in  you  have  been  obliged  to  pay  in  all?"  he 

her  strength.    She  reached  Upford  before  inquired. 

two  o'clock^  and  after  spending  about  two        '*  Not  quite  six  hundred  dollars,— it  was 

hours  in  Lawyer  Abbott's  office,  she  set  out  Mr.  Cook's — " 

on  her  return.    Her  mood  had  not  changed        ^  Yes,  I  understand."    He  knew  who  Mr. 

but  she  had  gained  a  new  feeling  of  se-  Cook  was,  and  what  drunkenness  and  d^- 

renity ;   she  was  at  once  hopeful  and  at  radation  that  money  had  been  pledged  for. 
peace.    The  day  had  softened  towards  its        "  Yes,  I  understand,"  he  said  again.    He 

close ;  the  atmosphere  had  thickened  and  stopped  short  in  the  road  and  looked  at  her 

lent  the  hues  of  the  woods  a  wonderful  rich-  with  considerable  emotion.    *<  Rachel  1 "  he 

ness.    Every  field  and  hill  and  brook-side  exclaimed,  "  How  have  you  ever  raised  six 

was  lit  up  by  rare  color.    When  she  passed  hundred  dollars?" 

the  pond  by  the  mill  again  the  clouds  of  the        *'  1  have  worked  hard,  sir.    You  yourself 

sunset  were  reflected  on  its  surface  and  it  have  helped  me  to  raise  the  money." 
seemed  fresh  paved  with  patines  of  bright        '*  I  have  thought  when  you  did  work  for 

gold.  ^  me  you  were  gaining  something  to  inmire 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  just  here   that  comforts  for  yourself  and  your  children." 
Rachel  saw  Squire  Judd  for  the  second       '*  No  comfort  like  being  out  of  debt,  Squire 

time.    He  was  on  foot  although  the  place  Judd." 

was  three  miles  from  home.  The  moment  He  took  her  hand  again.  **  Come  over 
her  eyes  met  his  she  fully  understood  that  here  and  sit  down,"  he  said.  "  I  have  some- 
he  had  walked  out  to  meet  her, — ^that  he  thing  to  say  to  you  and  it  is  hard  to  talk  ai 
had  been  waiting  for  her.  He  held  out  his  we  walk  on."  She  looked  reluctant, 
hand  silently  as  they  stood  face  to  face  and  **I  must  get  home,"  she  replied  half  timidly, 
grasped  hers  strongly.  '*  You  can  give  me  half  an  hour.    If  yoa 

*'  I  went  to  your  house,"  said  he,  "  and  knew,  Rachel — " 
your  little  girl  told  me  you  had  not  yet  re-        She  yielded  to  his  grasp  with  a  curious 

turned ;  so  I  set  out  to  find  you."  shan^facedness,  and  following  him  passed 

"  I  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Abbott's,  the  law*  the  clump  of  pine  trees  beyond  the  s^eni 

yer's,"  returned  RacheL     **  He   kept   me  mill  and  sat  down  on  a  log. 
longer  than  I  expected."  ^  May  I  sit  beside  you  ?"  the  man  aid»d. 

**  Your  business  was  satisfactory  I  trust"        **  Oh,  yes  sir." 

'*  Entirely  so."    Squii-e  Judd  had  a  large.        Squire  Judd  sat  down  beside  her.    The 

heavy,  plain  face,  but  it  was  now  lighted  by  position   was  a  little   awkward  and  oon- 

suoh  genuine  kindliness  that  Rachel  was  strained;  she  had  turned  her  face  away  and 

moved  by  his  look  to  tell  him  her  good  news,  he  could  not  observe  its  expression. 

''I  have  paid  off  the  last  cent  of  my        ''It  is  three  years  since  your  husbaad 

debts,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  which  showed  was  drowned,"  he  began,  '*  three  years  and 

intense  glad  feeling.  two  months." 

''You  were  in  debt?"  She   shrank   visibly.     "Yon  remember 

"  Yes,  they  were  my  poor  husband's  debts,  truly,  sir." 
After  his  death  Mr.  Abbott  arranged  mat-       "  Well,  well,  I  have  good  cause  to  remem- 

ters  so  that  I  could  pay  him  a  certain  amount  ber.    My  heart  had  been  sore  over  your 

every  year.    I  paid  the  last  cent  of  principal  troubles  for  many  a  day  before  that    Sinoe 

and  interest  to-day."  I  heard  yon  were  a  widow,  there  has  scarcely 

" I  am  glad,"  said  Squire  Judd.    "I  am  been  an  hour  that  I  have  not  told  myself 

very  glad."  when  the  time  came  I  would  ask  you  to  be 

Although  he  said  he  was  glad  his  face  my  wife." 
nevertheless  showed  some  mixed  feeling  as       "  Oh,  sir  1 " 

if  he  found  some  matter  of  regret  in  her       "Why  do  you  shrink  away?"  he  said. 

words.  "  I  am  certain  you  must  feel  faith  in  me." 
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"Oh,  I  do, — ^I  do."  was  not  easy.    When  I  saw  the  light  on 

**  Then  turn  and  look  at  me."  your  face  to-day  and  the  red  leaf  in  your 

She  turned  slowly.    "  I  know,"  he  oon-  dress,  I  seemed  to  feel  at  last  that  I  might 

tinued,  "  that  I  am  fifteen  years  older  than  venture  to  come  a  little  nearer."    He  paused ; 

you.  But, — ^but — ^I  would  tiy  to  make  things  he  was  sitting  close  beside  her  now  and  still 

equaL    I  am  not  an  old  man  yet."    She  said  held  her  hand  clasped  in  his.     "  I  ask  you 

nothing.  to  be  my  wife,"  said  he  with  determination. 

"  Do  you  dislike  to  hear  all  this  ?  "  he  in-  **  Do  you  consent  ?  " 
qaired   with  something  not  unlike  vehe-        "  I  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing, 

mence,  gazing  at  her  fixedly.    She  looked  Mr.  Judd." 

handsome  to  him,  the  woman  of  women,        "  Of  course  you  have  not, — I  do  not  ask 

although  she  was  not  young  and  bore  the  you  if  you  love  me.    I  do  not  expect  that, — 

marks  of  sorrow  and  privation  on  her  face,  not  yet.    But  promise  to  marry  me.    Then 

Her  forehead  was  broad  but  had  sunk  a  lit-  marry  me  as  soon  as  you  can  bring  your 

tie  at  the  temples ;  her  brown  eyes,  velvety  mind  to  the  change.    Come  and  live  with 

and  tender  onoe,  were  now  a  little  dulled  me,  you  and  your  three  children.    I  will  be 

and  between  them  was  a  deep  furrow.    Her  good  to  them.    Trust  me.    I  will  be  very 

mouth  was  fuU  and  red ;  she  had  a  trick  of  good  to  you  and  to  them." 
sighing  and  biting  the  lower  lip  and  she  did       She  drew  her  hand  away  from  his. 
80  now.    The  color  bad  come  to  her  cheeks.        ^  I  don't  dou*bt  that,  Mr.  Judd,"  she  said 

There  was  really  a  high  and  noble  beauty  in  a  moved  voice, 
in  her  face  and  Judd  was  not  too  imagina-       "  Tou  don*t  mean  to  refuse  me  I  "  he  cried 


.tive  in  finding  it  there.  alarmed. 

She  did  not  answer  him.    Her  bosom  "No."  She  looked  at  him  steadily.  "Give 

heaved  a  little.  me  to-night  to  think  it  over,"  she  said  softly. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  think  of  your  "  I  hoped,"  said  he  half  grieved, "  I  hoped 

husband,"  the  man  went  on ;  "  women  for-  you  need  feel  no  hesitation." 

give  much  they  say,  but  he*  was  no  fit  mate  "  You  don't  know,"  she  answered  under 

for  yon.    He  wronged  you  in  every  way."  her  breath,  "  you  can't  guess  what  it  is  to — " 

"God  forgive  him,"  cried  Rachel  sharply.  She  broke  off. 

«  he  did ! "  «  What  it  is  to  give  up  the  past  ?  " 

Their  eyes  met.    Judd  grew  elated.  "  Tes,  that  is  it.    I  want  to  think  it  over ; 

"  If,"  said  he,  losing  much  of  his  ordi-  to  decide  whether  I  am  fit  for  such  happi- 
nary  dull  hesitation,    "if  it  would  have  noss, — whether—" 
seemed  right  I  should  have  claimed  my  He  clasped  her  other  hand, 
place  beside  you  at  once, — ^but — ^buir-'  The  "  If  it  seems  happiness,  then  take  it  at 
world  would  have  misjudged  both  of  us.    I  once.    We  are  not  young  enough  to  wait." 
did  not  want  you  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  as  "  Only  until  to-morrow.    Let  me  go  home 
widows  are  when  they  marry  too  soon."    He  alone.    Let  me  look  upon  the  faces  of  my 
pot  out  bis  brown  brawny  hand  and  clasjJed  children, — then  in  the  morning-*^' 
hers.    "  Tou  had  been  so  ill-placed,  people  "  In  the  morning — ^I  will  come." 
could  know  nothing  of  you ;  I  wanted  them  "  Yes ;  now  let  us  part" 
to  learn  by  your  strength,  your  courage,  She  spoke  with  such  decision  that  he 
your  heroism,  what  a  woman  you  were,  yielded  at  once.    But  before  \»  let  her  go 
Yet  all  the  time  I  longed  to  take  the  burden  he  kissed  her  sweet  lips.    She  told  him  she 
from  your  shoulders,  Rachel.    When  I  was  wished  to  go  on  alone,  and  he  stood  watch- 
able  to  do  so,  I  have  helped  yon.    I  would  ing  her  while  she  walked  up  the  steep  as- 
willingly  have  done  more  if  you  had  not  re-  cent.    When  at  the  top  her  figure  loomed 
poised  me.    Once  or  twice  I  have  gone  to  up  against  the  amber  sky,  she  turned  and 
you  with  a  resolution  in  my  mind  to  speak  waved  her  hand,  then  went  on,  vanishing 
<Mit-— to  tdl  yoa  all  I  had  to  tell— but— it  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
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daily  porridge  and  push  it  away  with  tu- 
ished  appetite.    The  final  drop  in  the  bowl, 

Three  round  faces  were  pressed  against  the  the  last  crumb  in  the  dish  had  been  precious, 
panes  of.  the  kitchen  window  as  she  ap-  — something  worth  patient  pains  to  secure. 
proached  her  little  house.  It  was  quite  dark  Now  from  all  this  close  calculation,  this  al- 
by  this  time  and  she  saw  every  outline  of  most  sordid  economy,  Bachel  was  promised 
the  three  tiny  dimpled  forms  before  their  a  reprieve.  To  open  Squire  Judd's  basket 
strained  eyes  caught  sight  of  her.  She  was  and  find  it  full  of  tid-bits  such  as  she  had 
inside  the  gate  when  the  cry  of  glad  recog-  not  seoi  for  years,  was  actually  to  realize 
nition  came,  and  the  three  children  had  just  the  change  which  was  coming  into  her  life 
time  to  tumble  to  the  door  and  open  it  when  and  the  lives  of  these  unconscious  little 
her  hand  reached  the  latch.  Bachel  went  ones.  They  crowded  to  the  table  to  stare 
in,  gathering  them  all  in  her  arms  at  once  wide-mouthed  and  open-eyed  at  the  spread 
as  she  met  them.  She  sat  down  with  Bessy  feast  All  three,  even  the  wise  and  prudent 
on  her  lap,  little  Tim  leaning  against  her  Jane,  laughed  with  glee  as  they  sat  down, 
shoulder  and  Jane  standing  in  front.  Jane  Bachel  herself  could  not  eat,  but  she  piled 
was  eight  years  old  and  had  kept  house  dur-  their  plates  high  and  watched  them  over 
ing  her  mother's  absence,  and  now  wore  her  their  meal.  Afterwards  she  put  them  to 
honors  proudly,  and  had  many  a  story  to  bed,  cleared  away  the  supper  dishes,  put  the 
tell.  Bessy  had  been  good,  oh,  so  good  I  But  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  basket  in 
little  Tim  had  disobeyed  orders  and  had  be-  the  cupboard,  then  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
haved  like  a  refractory  little  rebel  as  he  al-  She  had  intended  to  take  up  her  fresh  bun- 
ways  was.  Bachel  kissed  the  little  brown-  die  of  work  after  her  return,  but  now  she 
^yed,  yellow-haired  mite  on  her  knee  for  her  smiled  to  herself  and  decided  that  this  even- 
goodnessjthen  turned  to  little  saucy  blue-eyed  ing  at  least  might  be  passed  in  relaxation. 
Tim  to  administer  reproof  but  broke  down  The  air  was  a  little  chilly  and  she  felt  a 
and  met  bis  tender  lips  with  her  own  instead,  sudden  desire  for  a  fire.    To  stifle  her  least 

<*  And  we  had  company  too,  mother,"  Jane  inclination  for  warmth,  for  light,  for  plenti- 
went  on  to  tell  in  her  superior  way,  and  re-  f ul  food,  for  any  sort  of  comfort,  had  been 
lated  the  incident  of  Squire  Judd's  caU.  her  habit  so  long  that  it  seemed  almost  a 
Bachel  felt  herself  flushing  and  smiling  wicked  self-indulgence  to  ignite  the  kindr 
while  the  child  described  artlessly  how  the  lings  and  sticks  which  with  a  sudden  hasty 
visitor  spoke  and  sat  and  acted.  His  kindly  impulse  she  had  brought  from  the  shed, 
ways  had  won  all  three  of  the  little  ones.  There  seemed  to  be  an  actual  monitor  pres- 
He  had  brought  them  presents  too,  Jane  de-  ent  addressing  her  words  of  remonstrance, 
dared.  There  was  a  covered  basket,  heavy,  of  warning.  But  Bachel  would  not  listen, 
-—oh,  so  heavy  nobody  could  lift  it, — in  the  Her  whole  nature  had  to-day  felt  the  re- 
entry, and  there  was  a  jug  of  cream  on  the  bound  from  her  Ipng  servitude ;  she  had  met 
table.  the  sunshine  and  expanded  in  the  genial 

Bessy  and  Tim  set  up  a  hungry  cry  for  forces  of  a  new  atmosphere.    She  answered 

their  supper  at  this  statement,  although  Jane  the  voice  which  chid  her, "  All  that  is  over." 

indignantly  declared  that  she  had  fed  them  She  lit  the  fire  and  sat  down  before  it  on 

with  bread  and  milk  according  to  mother's  the  most  comfortable  chair  the  house  af- 

orders  t^^jttk^uring  her  absence.  forded,  folded  her  hands  and  looked  into 

Bachel  nee,  removed  her  cloak  and  bon-  the  blaze, 

net,  and  prepared  the  evening  meal.    She  She  was  a  woman  who  had  borne  much; 

could  not  resist  making  it  bountiful.    Why  she  had  staggered  under  heavy  burdens,— 

not  ?   Not  for  years,  in  fact  never  during  the  she  had  been  bent  almost  double  by  them ; 

lives  of  any  of  her  children,  had  there  been  she  had  hated  and  scorned  her  life ;  she  had 

signs  of  bounty  in  that  house ;  not  one  of  known  ill-usage ;  she  had  felt  privation  as 

them  had  known  plenty,  had  ever  felt  the  only  the  bitterly  poor  can  feel  it    But  she 

inclination  to  pause,  spoon  in  air,  over  the  had  never  lost  her  courage,  had  never  fal- 
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totBd  nor  trembled,  had  nerer  ceased  to  be-  clared  Iota  one  soul  claims  another.  She  \ 
Heve  that  she  deserved  better  things,  and  began  to  wonder  she  had  never  fancied  that 
that  by  bearing  the  present  and  boldly  push-  Squire  Judd  cared  for  her ;  a  thousand  triv- 
ing  forward  she  might  gain  a  foothold  in  ial  indications  of  his  interest  now  sprang  to 
some  brighter  and  happier  world  which  had  her  memory ;  but  she  had  lived  undw  the  im- 
hitherto  shut  her  out.  Hence  now  that  the  perative  necessity  of  dismissing  all  thoughts 
long-deferred  happiness  had  come  she  met  which  did  not  result  in  achieved  work,  and 
it  boldly.  She  sprang  towards  the  light;  it  had  had  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  an- 
suited  her ;  at  last  she  could  live.  She  pio-  derstand  what  his  voice  and  manner  might 
tured  to  herself  Squire  Judd's  home.  She  have  told  her  years  before, 
had  for  these  three  years  done  all  the  sewing  When  he  had  confessed  his  love  she  had 
of  the  household.  Many  a  time  had  she  been  moved  only  to  wonde^ ;  she  had  felt 
carried  her  work  there.  She  knew  the  broad  no  thrill  of  answering  emotion  except  at  the 
hall  running  from  door  to  door — ^the  great  thought  of  her  emancipation,  but  now  it  was 
square  rooms  on  either  hand,  each  with  its  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  passion  which 
chimney  and  fire-place.  She  remembered  had  lit  up  his  rugged  face  and  trembled  in 
the  kitchen  with  its  dressers  full  of  pewter  his  voice.  She  began  to  wonder  what  at- 
and  tin ;  the  pantries  with  their  pans  of  tractions  were  left  t«  her  to  win  and  hold 
rich  cream.  It  was  not  a  fine  house;  the  him.  She  rose  and  went  to  the  glass,  and  hold- 
furniture  was  scanty,  rather  shabby,  and  ing  the  lamp  over  her  head  looked  at  herself, 
there  was  no  charm  of  refinement  or  ap-  She  was  handsoihe.  She  felt  it.  Beauty 
preach  to  luxury  in  any  of  the  rooms.  But  had  been  denied  to  her  youth,  but  now  she 
it  stood  in  the  midst  of  wide  acres,  well-  had  a  chance  of  gaining  it  in  middle  life, 
tilled  and  fertile ;  there  were  long  rows  of  She  thought  to  herself  that  as  Squire  Judd's 
outlying  barns  and  store-houses;  the  pas-  wife  she  would  dress  staidly  but  richly, 
ture-lands  were  full  of  stock ;  .everywhere  She  set  down  the  lamp  on  the  little  shelf 
were  those  signs  of  plenty  which  to  her  below  the  glass  and  went  on  staring  at  her- 
heart  and  eyes  accustomed  to  dearth  ap-  self,  leaning  forward, 
peared  like  food  in  a  land  given  over  to  Something  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash 
famine.  as  the  lamp  displaced  it.    She  picked  it  up 

How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  live  there  without  any  particular  thought,  then  her 

with  the  good,  kind  man  who  wanted  her  radiant  features  changed  suddenly.    It  was 

for  his  wife ;  to  sit  in  the  wide  poreh  and  her  husband's  clay  pipe  which  had  fallen 

see  her  children  play  on  the  lawn ;  to  have  and  was  now  broken  into  three  pieces, 

time  to  watch  their  ways;  to  dress  them  She  was  willing  to  accept  the  augury, 

comfortably  and  suitably;  to  feed  them  well;  She  had  kept  this  pipe  ever  since  she  had 

to  have  facilities  for  their  education ;  to  sit  had  news  of  Timothy  North's  death  as  a 

safe  and  secure  planning  for  their  future,  see-  sort  of  reminder  of  him  and  his  follies  and 

ing  it  a  broad  pathway  into  sunshine,  in-  his  sins.    Let  it  go.    She  wanted  no  more 

stead  of,  as  it  had  always  been,  a  possible  associations  of  him  among  her  surround- 

abyss  to  'shudder  /tt  ings.    She  had  borne  from  him  agonies  and 

Her  heart  grew  exultant ;  her  intellect  ex-  humiliationcTVintold  while  he  was  with  her, 

panded ;  her  whole  nature  thrilled  with  new  but  after  he  had  gone  she  had  protected  his 

sensations,  new  desires,  new  powers.  memory,  had  seemed  to  mquA 'him,  had 

Havingmastered  her  position  and  accepted  reared  his  children  to  kindl^xhoughts  of 

the  key  to  her  future,  she  fell  armusing  in  a  him,  had  even  taught  the  haby-girl  he  had 

more  womanly  way.     She  had  been  wooed  never  seen  to  recognize  his  picture  and  call 

in  her  youth,  but  too  short-lived  hM  been  it  **  father.**    She  owed  him  nothing.    I>et 

the  sweetness  of  that  dream  for  her  to  re-  him  go  out  of  her  life ;  let  all  mention  of 

member  any  joy  of  such  wooing.    Besides,  him  die.    If  she  could  persuade  her  future 

only  a  mature  woman  can  feel  the  worth  husband  to  g^ve  his  name  ta  her  children,  it 

of  the  spiritual  bond  by  which  through  de-  should  be  done. 
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Standing  thus  for  a  moment  holding  the        <*  I  thought  you  were  dead,  Timothy,"  said 

bits  of  clay  in  her  hand  a  vision  came  over  Rachel.    **  For  more  than  three  years  I  "vs 

her  of  Timothy  North  sitting  opposite  her  been  called  a  widow." 
at  that  very  hearth  with  that  very  pipe  in        He  laughed  uneasily, 
his  mouth — ^his  mug  of  ale  or  toddy  at  his       '<  So  I  heard.    But  here  I  am,  aHve  and 

elbow.    A  sickening  recollection  of  the  old  kicking." 
fumes  of  the  tobacco  and  strong  drink  re-       He  went  up  to  her. 
turned  to  her  senses  as  she  recalled  those        **  Give  me  a  kiss,  Rachel,"  said  he. 
loathed  hours  of  enforced  companionship.  She  repulsed  him,  crossed  the  room  and 

With  a  swift  gesture  and  look  of  scorn  sat  down, 
she  dashed  to  the  door,  unbolted  it,  opened        He  followed  her  angrily, 
it,  and  flung  out  with  all  her  strength  the  rel-       ^  What  do  yo«  mean  ?  "  he  cried, 
ics  of  the  pipe.    She  heard  them  strike  the       She  looked  up  at  him  without  flinching, 
fence.    She  was  free  of  them.  ^  For  more  than  three  years,"  she  sud, 

She  was  about  to  close  the  door  when  all  '^  I  've  accustomed  myself  to  think  of  you 

at  once  in  the  faint  light  of  the  late-rising  as  dead.    They  told  me  you  were  found 

moon  she  seemed  to  discover  a  shadow  half  drowned   off    Boston    harbor   somewhere, 

falling  across  the  thi'eshold ;  a  man's  shadow.  They  took  me  to  see — something— it  seemed 

She  stepped  out  undaunted.  to  be  yon.    I  don't  know — God  help  mel  I 

<'  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  sjud  boldly.  don't  know  I " 

A  voice  answered  trem«k>u8ly,  '^  RacheL"        '^  I  'm  not  dead,"  said  he  laughing  again. 

For  a  moment  her  heart,  which  had  begun  He  stooped  and  fastened  his  hands  on  ber 
to  beat,  throbbed  pleasantly^  It  might  be  this  shoulders.  *<  Kiss  me,  girl,"  said  he.  *'  By 
new  lover  who  wouCd  notlceep  away.  She  Geoi^  you  "ve  grown  handsome  I " 
loved  him  for  such  devotion  but  resolved  to  He  kissed  her ;  she  could  not  shake  him  off. 
chide  him.  He  as  well  as  she  must  think  He  looked  down  at  her  flushed  and  ex- 
first  of  all  of  her  good  name.  cited. 

But  it  was  not  Robert  Judd  who  raaerged        '^  I  said  to  myself,"  he  exclaimed  with  ve* 

from  the  shadow.  bemenoe, ''  that  if  I  found  you  married  to 

It  was  a  .shorter  man  and  a  slighter ;  a  another  man  I  'd  kill  him." 
blonde  roan,  somewhat  pale.     There  was       Slie  f6lt  herself  grow  pale, 
indeed  in  his  features  a  sort  of  fixity  and       "  Pertiaps  you  did  n't  use  to  think  I  was 

pallor  which  did  not  forbid  the  sort  of  su-  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  Rachel,  but 

X>erstitious  terror  which  seized  Rachel.  I  swear  I  never  cared  about  any  woman  but 

As  he  approached  her  she  withdrew  inside  you.    I  wanted  to  see  you — I  did,— I  did." 
and  retreated  inch  by  inch,  step  by  step^        She  tried  to  shake  off  the  incubus  upon 

until  she  reached  the  very  end  of  the  kitchen,  her. 

He  meanwhile  shut  the  door  behind  him        ''Where  have  you  been?"  she  askedshaiply. 

and  stood  leaning  against  it  as  if  glad  of  '^  You  deserted  me  for  more  than  three  years, 

some  support.     He  gazed  at  her  supplicat-  I  believe  nothing  you  say  to  me." 
ingly  out  of  the  cavernous  hollows  of  his        He  did  not  reply ;  he  was  looking  about 

great  eyes.  **  the  room. 

'*  xRachel,"  he  said,  «  speak  to  me."  '<  I  see  the  same  old  things,"  said  he.  '^  Yon 

She  answared  his  look  with  a  face  which  looked  pretty  comfortable  sitting  there  by 

grew  every  moment  more  frozen,  but  she  the  fire  as  I  peeped  in,  but,  hang  it,  you 

was  powerless  to  utter  a  syllable.  don*t  seem  to  have  grown  rich." 

'*  Hang  it,"  said  he  again,  '*  speak !  I  won't       A  sudden  stifling  sense  of  his  having  been 

be  treated  in  this  way.    You  may  or  you  there  all   the  time,  maintaining  his  bold 

may  not  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  I  '11  not  be  upon  her  at  the  very  moment  when  she 

glared  at  as  if  I  wai»  a  corpse  come  to  life."  thought  she  had  escaped  every  woeful  ill  of 

The  spell  his  silence  had  worked  was  her  life,  so  oppressed  her  that  she  almost 

broken  by  his  speech.  cried  out. 
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**  I  've- thought  of  yoa/'  he  wentou  to  say.  afraid  of  her.    A  sign  of  weakness  helped 

''I've  wondered  how  you  was  getting  on  him.     He  had  a  confession  to  make;  he 

without  me.*'  could  not  meet  her  eyes  fairljr  until  it  was 

Her  lips  curled  scornfully,  but  he  did  not  uttered,  but  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  reso- 

eee  her  look.    He  had  taken  a  pipe  from  his  lution  to  speak  out  and  rid  himself  of  the 

pocket  and  was  stuffing  it  with  coarse  to-  oppressive  secret. 

bacco.    He  stooped  to  the  blazing  fire  and  "  I  thought  of  you  and  the  babies/'  said 

lit  it.     Then  crossing  th%  9X)m  he  opened  he,  his  voice  choked  and  roughened*  '<When 

the  cupboard  to  take  down  his  mug  from  the  I  got  into  trouble  I  never  let  out  my  real 

old  accustomed  place.    At  the  sight  of  the  name.    I  called  myself  after  a  fellow  I  used 

filled  shelves  he  uttered  an  exclamation.  to  know  who  died." 

**  Here 's  plenty  1 "  he  gasped.  ^  Aal  live.  She  looked  at  him,  her  great  brown  eyes 
chickens  and  mince  pies !  You  live  famously,  dilated  to  their  widest 
my  girl!"  "When  you  got  into  trouble?"  she  re- 
It  is  charity,"  she  made  haste  to  say.  peatedas  if  the  phrase  perplexed  her. 
In  all  their  lives  the  children  never  really  "  Yes,"  he  answered  slowly, ''  I  got  into 
had  a  regular  meal  until  to-night.  A  neigh-  trouble.  I  wasn't  so  much  to  blame  after 
bor  sent  a  basket  full  of  things."  all, — ^I  was  led  into  it — ^we  all  got  caught." 
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She  too  crossed  the  room  with  an  instinct  "  Got  caught  1 " 

to  shut  the  cupboard  and  look  it.    But  she  "  Yes,  our  sentence  was  ^vq  years,  but  I 

felt  constrained  to  say,  got  out  in  three  years  and  six  months,  for 

**  £at  whatever  you  like."  good  behavior." 

"  I  don't  feel  like  eating.     I  'm  thirsty.  He  told  her  this,  studying  her  face  all  the 

Heat  me  some  hot  water.    There's  a. good  time,  seeing  comprehension  gather  in  hex 

creature  1 "  eyes.    She  was  slow  to  realize  his  meaning ; 

She  obeyed  him.    Her  dream,  her  sudden  all  at  once,  however,  it  smote  her  like  a  blow, 

nightmare  had  come  true.    Th^e  he  sat  op-  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  in 

posite  her  on  the  hearth,  smoking  his  pipe,  states-prison?"  she  asked  in  a  stifled  tone, 

drinking  his  steaming  potion  of  whisky  and  horrified  by  her  own  words. 

water.    She  felt  benumbed,  paralyzed.    She  "Goodness  I    yes.     What's   the  use   of 

could  not  even  thiuk  coherently.  makiug  such  a  time  over  it  1  I  was  unlucky ; 

"  How  about  the  children  ? "  he  asked  appearances  were  against  me.    You  might 

presently.  be  grateful  to  me  for  making  no  talk ;  you 

"  Oh,  they  're  well."  had  none  of  the  disgrace.    AH  the  other 

"  Tim's  no  baby  nowadays,  I  '11  warrant"  fellows  wrote  to  their  wives  and  saw  them 

"  No."    She  did  not  tell  him  about  little  twice  a  year,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to 

Bessy  whom  he  had  never  seen.     All  the  keep  quiet  and  bear  it  alone.    Sometimes  I 

budding  innocencies  of  those  tender  little  used  to  go  half  crazy  thinking  of  you  and 

lives  seemed  to  her  to  be  desecrated  by  his  with  a  notion  that  you  might  be  taking 

claim  upon  their  regard.  another  husband,  and — " 

^  I  s'poee,"  he  observed  with  some  bitter-  She  uttered  a  sort  of  cry  and  put  up  her 

ness,  "  that  they  have  not  heard  much  good  hand  with  a  warning  gesture, 

of  their  father."  "  What 's  the  matter?  "  he  asked,  staring 

"I  have  taught  them  to  know  your  name,"  at  ber ;  her  look  appalled  even  his  sluggish 

Bachel  returned  simply.  sensibilities. 

**  How 's  Janie  ?  "  "  Don't  say  any  more  tonight    I  want  to 

'<  Oh,  Janie  is  a  good  little  woman.    She 's  think  it  out»"  said  RacheL 
a  great  help  to  me." 

Her  voice  trembled  and  broke  a  little.  ^^^* 

He  gained  courage.     He  had  been  drawn  Little  Jane  North  carried  a  folded  paper 

home  by  a  powerful  feeling  towards  his  to  Squire  Judd  next  morning  as  soon  as  it 

wife,  yet  once  in  her  presence  he  had  grown  was  light    On  it  was  written, 
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*^  My  husband  was  not  d€ad—4U  has  came  only  did  nobody  know  any  good  of  him,  but 
home  J*  nobody  hoped  or  expected  any  good  of  him. 
^  The  news  of  Timothy  North's  return  He  was  a  young  fellow  still,  only  tweaiy- 
made  the  sensation  of  Putney  that  day.  seven.  Radiel  had  nursed  him  through  a 
Bachel  might  have  heard  many  an  expres*  sickness  when  he  was  eighteen  and  she 
sion  of  sympathy  from  the  well-wishers  she  twenty,  and  on  his  reooyery  had  foolishly  ooq- 
had  gained  during  the  four  years  that  she  sented  to  marry  him.  He  had  had  a  band- 
had  been  toiling  alone  for  her  children,  some,  refined  fae^then,  and  a  gentle,  plead- 
Nobody  had  a  good  word  to  say  of  her  hua-  ing  way  to  which  she  was  unused,  and  it  fasd 
band,  and  the  true  theory  of  his  disappear-  been  a  comfort  for  her  to  realize  his  depend- 
anoe  was  more  than  once  broached  by  thoee  ence  upon  her.  His  refinement  turned  cat 
who  had  known  his  character  and  ways  of  to  be  weskness  and  his  subtlety  vieiousBesa 
life.  A  few,  more  out  of  curiosity  perhaps  He  had  proved  himself  to  be  badwi^  hope* 
than  real  kindness,  looked  in  at  the  little  less,  ingrained  badness.  Four  years  b^ore, 
brown  house  on  the  hill  to  see  how  the  poor  at  the  time  he  deserted  his  wife,  he  had  been 
wife  was  bearing  it  Rachel  met  every  one  turned  away  from  hie  position  at  Putney 
alike  with  a  stony  face.  She  seemed  to  paper  mills  for  petty  thieving,  and  when  he 
have  grown  years  older  in  a  single  day ;  the  now  applied  for  work  was  curtly  dismiwwd 
furrows  between  her  eyes  had  deepened,  and  with  a  negative. 

they  seemed  set  closer  together ;  she  had  It  was  to  this  level  of  companionship  thst 
lost  her  usual  glow  of  healthful  color.  She  Bachel  was  now  forced  to  dedina  Her 
went  about  her  work  with  a  sort  of  dogged  life  seemed  hopeless.  Timothy,  after  stsg- 
resolution,  and  answered  inquiries  in  a  dull,  gering  home  at  night  from  the  village,'sl^ 
monotonous,  yet  gentle  voice.  Yes,  her  heavily  and  late  iL.  the  morning,  then  with 
husband  had  come  back.  Yes,  it  was  un-  discomfort,  languor,  spoiled  appetite,  sicm 
expected ;  it  was  even  startling.  No,  she  to  a  dreary  sense  of  a  fresh  day  to  be  some- 
had  had  no  doubts  of  his  identity;  one  how  passed.  The  children,  in  the  early 
does  n't  forget  a  face  and  voice  one  knows  days  of  his  return,  had  becoi  attracted  to 
well,  in  three  or  four  years.  Yes,  he  had  him ;  it  was  a  novel  excitement  to  have  bim 
been  gone  about  four  years.  For  six  pet  them,  tease  them,  ask  them  questions 
months  and  more  she  had  known  nothing  and  teach  them  tricks.  For  a  week  or  two 
about  him ;  then  news  had  come  in  the  pa-  Rachel  had  feared  that  he  would  establish 
per  of  a  drowned  man  picked  up  in  Boston  a  certain  supremacy  over  them  by  his  lavish 
harbor  with  an  envelope  in  his  pocket  with  indulgence  and  his  rollicking  ways  when  he 
money  in  it  directed  to  Timothy  North,  was  in  good  humor.  But  the  novelty  passed, 
She  had  gone  to  Boston  and  looked  at  the  and  his  vanity  once  appeased  by  their  ap- 
remains,  and  had  believed  herself  certain  parent  preference  for  him,  he  b^g;an  to  feel 
of  having  recognized  and  identified  them,  their  presence  troublesome.  He  was  moody. 
The  hair  was  tfa«  same  tint, — ^matched  a  lock  He  was  tolerably  hardened,  but  it  fretted 
she  had  carried  with  her.  And  he  had  come  him  that  not  a  man  in  Putney  had  put  oat 
back  alive  after  alL  The  eleven  dollars  his  hand  cordially  and  bidden  him  welcome 
which  had  been  given  her  as  the  property  of  back.  Once  or  twice,  in  a  burst  of  fury  or 
her  drowned  husband  had  not  been  right-  a  peevish  complaint  to  Rachel,  he  hurled  at 
fully  hers.  Yes,  it  was  strange.  Where  her  the  accusation  that  she  was  not  glad  of 
had  her  husband  been  ?  She  did  not  ex-  his  return,  that  his  death  had  been  such  a 
actly  know.    She  had  asked  few  questions,  welcome  falsehood  lor  her  to  cherish  that 

This  was  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  she  hated  the  truth.  But  such  gleams  from 
Rachel.  Nobody  asked  questions  of  Timo-  a  clearer  vision  carried  no  real  enlighteo- 
thy  himself.  Except  at  Cook's  grocery  at  ment  to  his  mind,  which  was  a  chaos  of  re- 
Putney  Four  Comers,  where  he  used  to  voll,  unchecked  and  lawless  longings,  all 
slink  in  every  day  at  five  and  sit  until  nine  embittered  by  the  growing  indefinable  mis- 
o'clock,  he  was  avoided  like  a  pariah.    Not  ery  which  his  habits  entailed  upon  him. 
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Eveiything  in  the  hotise  fretted  him.    He  ttantly  watched  him  working  all  the  time  at 

had  a  tenaciona  a£EeotioQ  for  his  wife,  bat  some  button-holes  she  was  makin^n  some 

the  sight  of  her  steady,  patient  fulfillment  garments  to  go  home  that  day ;  why  Jani^ 

of  her  ceaseless  round  of  tasks,  the  knowl-  had  been  sent  out,  stalling  with  a  grave  im- 

edge  that  she  was  earning  the  bread  he  ate,  portant  face  on  some  errand  whieh  could  be 

the  realization  that  she  was  acting  with  a  expected  to  bring  no  relief  to  the  forlorn 

sort  of  outward  wifely  duty,  without  an  household. 

atom  of  affectionate   beftef  softening  her  Suddenly  while  with  baby  prattle  and  baby 

inner  feelings  of  disgust  towards  him,  all  quarrels  the  two  tried  to  beguile  the  weaiy 

stung  aud  exasperated  him  almost  to  mad-  nu>ming,  they  heard  a  sound  outside  and 

ness.    If  he  addressed  her  she  listened  with  rushed  to  the  window.    A  sleigh  was  stop* 

a  fastidious,  discriminating  air  without  be-  ping  and  little  Jane  was  emerging  from  the 

iiig  influenced;   if  he  uttered  one  of  the  buffalo-robes  lifted  up  by  a  man  wrapped 

feverish  longings  which  constantly  impelled  in  mufflers  to  his  very  ears, 

him  to  break  away  from  his  present  dull  Rachel,  believing  that  the  doctor  had  ar- 

lif e^  she  replied  in  a  tone  which  kept  him  rived,  looked  out ;  a  vivid  emotion  for  an  in- 

in  awe  of  her  standards.    He  saw  plidnly  stant  dyed  her  face,  and  she  seemed  to  hesi- 

that  she  did  not  care  where  he  went  or  what  tate.    Then  with  a  strong  will  she  put  down 

happened  to  him.    Whatever  excesses  he  her  emotion  and  went  to  the  door.    Squire 

committed  out  of  her  sight  she  addressed  no  Judd  was  there  with  little  Jane  in  his  arms, 

remonstrances  to  him.  She  wasperfectly  will*  ^  I  brought  the  child  back,"  said  he,  with- 

ing  he  should  see  that  since  his  retnm  noth-  out  attempting  any  form  of  greeting.    *<  She 

ingcou)dbrighten  her;  that  although  the  sun  told  me  her  father  whs  sick  and  we  both 

shone  outside,  in  her  life  the  sky  was  black  went  to  the  doctor's.    He  will  be  here  before 

and  the  earth  dark.    She  had  no  pride  in  noon." 

him,  she  had  no  faith  in  his  strength ;  all  '*  Thank  you,*'  said  Rachel  quietly,  The 
her  interest  in  him  was  burnt  out.  two  had  never  met  since  the  October  after- 
Day  after  day  he  left  the  house  feeling  noon  when  he  kissed  her  by  the  weir  and 
that  he  wanted  to  die.  There  was  nothing  watched  her  climb  the  hill  towards  the  sun- 
in  the  world  for  him  and  he  longed  to  end  set 

it    He  was  sick,  body  and  soul.    In  this  The  effect  of  her  face  upon  him  now  was 

state  of  feeling  only  one  form  of  relief  was  curious ;  he  felt  alarmed  for  her. 

attainable.    He  was  driven  to  it  by  an  irre-  **  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mrs. 

sistible  force,  and  for  a  time  it  rewarded  Korth?"  he  asked  in  a  despairing  voice, 

him,  then,  like  an  armed  foe,  turned  on  him.  "  No." 

It  was  a  cheerless  January  day  that  Tim-  ''  If  there  ever  comes  a  time  when  I  can 

othy  fell  sick.    There  was .  already  a  deep  do  anything  for  you,  will  you  let  me  do  it  ?" 

SDOw  on  the  ground,  but  another  storm  was  "  Yes." 

brewing.  The  wind  blew  chill  and  piercing  She  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  he  turned 
/rom  the  north-east,  occasionally  carrying  away ;  she  drew  Janie  in  and  shut  the  door, 
with  it  a  few  cutting  needles  of  sleet  Over-  It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  felt  other- 
head  the  clouds  were  colorless,  but  towards  wise  than  frozen  and  benumbed.  She  now 
the  horizon  they  shut  down  in  heavy  curtains  had  her  moment  of  excitement  The  circles 
of  purplish  blue.  It  was  a  day  when  it  was  of  her  eyes  had  expanded  and  her  nostrils 
impossible  to  obtain  heat.  The  cold  seemed  quivered  and  dilated.  The  children  felt  a 
a  lifeless  presence  in  tfa%  air,  and  could  not  change  in  her  aspect  and  stared  at  her  v\  ith 
be  stirred  into  warmth.  Although  Rachel's  wonder,  seeming  to  dread  what  it  might 
two  little  ones  were  dressed  in  all  their  out-  portend.  They  felt  an  event  in  the  air.  She 
of-door  clothes  they  sat  shivering  over  their  looked  to  them  as  if  she  were  about  to 
playthings,  peevish  and  dull  with  a  sort  of  do  something,  and  they  felt  vaguely  disap- 
hopeless  dreariness,  wondering  why  papa  did  pointed  on  seeing  her  quietly  take  up  her 
not  awake  and  get  up;,  why  mamma  con-  work  and  go  back  to  her  husband's  bedside. 
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It  was  difficult  for  her  to  draw  her  needle  her  hasband.    Outside  the  snow  began  to 

with  regularity;  again  and  again  her  thread  fall,  at  Erst  in  almost  invisible  flakes, but 

broke.    Her  nature  was  at  its  utmost  strain  soon  gathering  volume  settled  down  in  a 

and  unless  she  used  her  highest  powers  of  fine  featliery  cloud  perfectly  filling  earth 

self-command    something   in   her,    fierce,  and  sky,  shutting  out  all  signs  of  a  visible 

&i^g>7>  untamed,  threatened  to  burst  the  world.    She  took  up  her  work  agajn;  ske 

bond  altogether.  was  no  longer  nervous,  and  took  her  stitches 

She  was  forced  to  put  down  her  work ;  she  with  a  firm  regular  motion.    Her  mood  had 

was  doing  it  too  ill.    She  trembled  curiously  not  changed,  only  now  the  product  of  her 

from  head  to  foot.    She  sat  quiet,  looking  emotion  was  an  unusual  strength,  almost 

at  her  husband  who  lay  on  the  bed  to  which  serenity. 

she  had  helped  him  twelve  hours  before  when  The  sight  of  Squire  Judd  had  brought 

he  had  been  brought  from  the  village.    He  back  thoughts  she  had  not  dared  to  face  for 

had  had  no  interval  of  actual  consciousness  weeks  and  months.    Now  she  allowed  her- 

that  day,  but  tossed  from  pillow  to  pillow  in  self  to  look  at  her  spoiled,  thwarted  life  as  if 

perpetual  movement,  distracted  by  visions  from  the  outside ;  to  measure  the  sweetness 

which  seemed  to  threaten  flesh  and  blood,  of  the  cup  which  had  been  almost  within 

alternating  with  wanderings  of  feeble  and  her  hold, — ^then  had    been   dashed  awaj. 

foolish  fancies.    His  slight  face  was  red  and  She  let  herself  compare  this  poor  besotted 

iuflamed ;  his  eyes  open  and  blood-ehot  wretch  tossing  in  delirium  on  his  pillovs 

While  she  sat  there  the  doctor  came  in.  with  the  man  whose  wife  she  might  have 

He  shook  his  head,  felt  the  sick  man's  pulse,  been.    She  heard  in  memory  Robert  Judd^s 

looked  at  the  livid  tongue  and  peered  into  kind  words  spoken  that  day,  saw  again  Lis 

the  eyes.    He  asked  a  good  many  questions  sad  sweet  glance,  felt  the  worth  of  the  help 

which  Rachel  answered  briefly,  not  once  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer  her.    .    •   . 

raising  her  glance,  gave  her  a  few  direc-  It  was  easy  for  Rachel  to*  learn  to  hata. 

tions,  then  sat  down  to  watch  the  symp-  She  had  put  a  grip  upon  her  heart  as  well 

toms  for  a  time,  occasionally  moistening  the  as  upon  her  tongue  ;  she  had  compelled  her- 

parched  mouth  and  lips.  self   to  bear  her   trials  without  analysis. 

Finally  the  physician  said,  without  questioning.    She  had  been  afnid 

**  He  will  be  more  violent  after  a  time,  that  if  she  once  appealed  to  reason,  by  irre- 

Don't  you  want  somebody  to  help  you  ?  "  sistible  logic  she  must  hate  this  man,  whom 

*'  No,"  said  Rachel.  she  was  forced  to  call  her  husband.    The 

The  doctor  glanced  at  her.    He  thought  veil  was  raised  now.    She  did  hate  bino.  It 

he  understood  her  mood  to  be  one  of  poign.  appeared  to  her  that  she  hated  him  with  a 

ant  humiliation — that  she  wished  no  eje  save  mortal  hatred.    His  continued  life  cost  her 

hers  to  be  upon  her  husband  in  his  degr'ada-  many  a  pang. 

tion.  The  doctor  had  said  that  he  had  no  oon- 
**  There's  no  liquor  in  the  house,  I  hope,''  stitution — ^that  his  feeble  frame  was  ahnost 
he  went  on  to  say.  burnt  out.    Well,  well — 
*'  Not  a  drop.    He  never  drinks  at  home.''  Once  a  little  tremor  of  feeling  came  oTer 
*^  That  is  well.    He  will  be  in  a  fury  for  her  at  the  recollection  of  how  she  had  nurs- 
Bome  before  night,  I  fear*  It  would  be  death  ed  him  in  that  long  illness  of  almost  ten 
to  him  to  touch  it  now."  years  ago.    She  had  been  a  factory  hand  as 
"  Death  ?  "  well  as  he ;  they  had  boarded  together,  and 
**  Yes,  death.    He 's  got  no  constitution,  before  she  knew  his  name  she  had  felt  a  sort 
When  he  gets  better  I  '11  tell  him  a  few  of  interest  in  the  pretty,  delicate  boy.  When 
things  which  will  scare  him  and  keep  him  he  fell  ill  of  that  fever,  how  she  had  cared 
out  of  danger  for  some  time  to  come."  for  him  I    He  was  doomed  to  death  but  she 
The  doctor  went  away.    The  day  wore  would  not  let  him  die.    Wliat  folly!  so  she 
on.    Rachel  gave  her  children  the  baked  said  to  herself  to-day  sternly.    Let  mortals- 
potatoes  for  their  dinfier,  then  returned  to  die  when  their  time  comes ;  don't  hold  them 
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to  the  life  they  have  almost  escaped,  which  him  at  once.     There  was    some    motiye 

may  become  a  curse  and  snare  to  them, —  behind  his  actions  but  she  did  not  disturb 

cause  them  to  torture  and  mar  other  and  herself  as  to  the  cause.     She  began  to  stir 

better  existences.  the  oatmeal  handful  by  handful  in  the  water. 

Now  and  then  in  her  fierce  mood  she  The  children  crowded  about  watching  her, 
would  stop  and  listen  to  the  low  gurgles  of  each  expecting  a  basin  of  the  broth, 
laughter  from  Bessy  and  Tim  in  the  next  ^  Let  me  stir  it,  mamma,"  said  Jane,  who 
room.  Janie  was  teaching  them  their  letters  had  a  view  to  practical  knowledge  of  cook- 
as  they  all  sat  with  little  feet  tucked  up  on  ery,  and  Rachel  resigned  the  spoon, 
the  stove  hearth  for  warmth.  This  man  While  the  three  little  ones  chattered  to- 
was  their  father,  but  if  so,  what  a  threat  gether  about  the  bubbles  rising  to  the  sur- 
of  future  woe  was  held  over  their  lives ;  face,  Rachel  went  softly  over  to  the  bedroom 
they  might  inherit  all  his  bad  qualities,  door  and  looked  in.  The  bed  was  empty. 
She  eould  not,  would  not  love  the  man  even  She  glanced  from  comer  to  comer.  Timo- 
for  her  dear  children's  sake.  Since  he  was  thy  was  nowhere  there.  Beyond  the  cham- 
their  father, — ^better,  yes  better  a  thousand  ber  was  a  sort  of  work-shop  where  he  some- 
times that  they  had  never  been  bom.  times  sat,  not  working,  but  brooding  in  dull. 

Outside  the  snow  came  dowp  so  thickly  vacant   lethargy  over   his  miseries.     She 

but  softly  that  by  four  o'clock  it  began  to  opened    the  first  door,  which  was  closed, 

grow  dark.    The  short  day  was  done.  passed  through  the  entry  and  looked  in. 

For  an  hour  Timothy  had  been  moaning,  The  room  was  full  of  shadows, — Timothy 

turning  his  head  with  spasmodic  motions  was  among  them.    He  was  standing  on  a 

and  starting  up.  Once  he  was  almost  off  the  chair  thrusting  his  arm  into  a  high  comer 

bed,  but  Rachel  put  him  down  with  her  cupboard.     While  she  stood  gazing  he  drew 

strong   arms  and  held  him  there.    All  at  back  his  hand.    He  was  clutching  something 

once  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  eagerly ;  something  long  and  black.    Could 

His  glance  was  full  of  meaning.  it  be  a  bottle  ?    Yes ;  it  was.     He  stepped 

^  What  is  it,  Timothy?  "  she  asked.  carefully  down  from  the  chair. 

*    ^  Rachel,"  said  he  in  a  heavy,  hoarse  tone,  Rachel  stood  spell-bound.    The  doctor's 

''I  'm  parched  up  with  thirst"  words  rang  in  her  ears.    It  would  be  death 

,  '^  I '11  make  you  some  gruel."  for  him  to  drink  liquor  to-day 

"  Do,  that's  a  good  girl."  But  the  man  was  determined, — ^bent  on  sui- 

There  was  something  wheedling  in  his  cide ;  he  was  hurrying  to  complete  the  min 

tone.      She  recognized  a  sort  of   intention  he  had  about  achieved,  and  who  shouid  hin- 

behind  it.  He  was  quite  conscious  now ;  she    der  him  ? 

began  to  believe  that  after  all  he  was  not  so  His  fate  was  upon  him ;  she  had  not  sup- 
ill  as  the  doctor  had  declared  him  to  be.  A  posed  there  was  any  strong  drink  in  the 
sort  of  heavy,  dull  loatliing  took  possession  of  house ;  but  he  held  it  in  his  hand.    He  was 

her.  She  was  going  to  callJane  to  sit  by  her    in  a  fierce  and  resolute  mood 

father  while  he  waited  for  his  gruel,  but  she  She  could  do  nothing  with  a  man  possessed 

disliked  to  impose  the  task  upon  the  inno-  by  violent  delirium.    It  was  too  late  to  stop 

cent  child.    The  poor  wretch  might  utter  him.    Why  indeed  should  she  arrest  him  in 

some  of  his  weak  wicked  phrases.    Let  him  his  course  even  if  it  was  not  too  late?    .    . 

stay  alone.                                                    ^  He  had  drawn  the  cork  from  the  bottle. 

Rachel  went  into  the  pantry  and  brought    He  was  raising  it  to  his  lips 

out  the  meal,  put  the  sauce-pan  on  the  stove  There  was  a  sudden  crash,  and  the  strong 

and  filled  it    from  the  teakettle.     Then  fumes  of  spilled  alcohol  filled  the  room, 

while  the  water  simmered  for  a  moment  she  Rachel  was  standing  beside  Timothy.    She 

went  back  to  the  bedroom  and  looked  at  her  had  struck  down  the  bottle  just  as  he  put  it 

husband.    He   was    watching  her  with  a  to  his  lips,  and  now  she  clasped  her  arms 

*f urtive  glance ;  when  she  entered  he  shut  about  him.     She  was  weeping  with  a  sort 

his  eyes  and  pretended  to  sleep.    She  left  of  strange  joy.    It  was  as  if  her  little  dim- 
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pled  Bessy  all  nnthinkiiig  of  danger  had  pnlsion  or  disgust ;  she  pitied  her  husband, 

tottered  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  just  and  kind  feeling  brought  her  insight    She 

as  she  hung  over  the  verge  had  been  caught  knew  that  he  had  no  sources  of  comfort  and 

back.    Something  in  the  wife's  hard  heart  consolation  within  his  own  heart, — ^do  help 

seemed  all  at  once  to  haye  melted.    She  had  from  his  rebellion,  shame  and  grief  sare 

been  on  the  point  of  committing  a  terrible  what  she  might  inspire.    His  ceaseless  crav- 

sin.     While  she  clasped   her  arms  about  ings,  his  querulous  dissatisfactions  were  the 

Timothy  it  was  as  if  he  had  been  dead  and  moanings  of  a  sick  child.    She  must  help 

was  alive  again,  lost  and  was  found.  him  to  be  welL    She  must  find  him  some- 

thing  to  fasten  faith  and  hope  upon, — some 
foundation  of  self -belief  and  self-respect 

Timothy,  however,  was  not  80  well  pleased  She  taxed  her  ingenuity  to  invent  little 
to  be  thwarted  in  his  feverish  inclination  occupations  which  might  lift  that  terrible 
to  stux>efy  himself  once  more.  He  raised  weight  of  mental  and  physical  inertia  which 
his  hand  threateningly  against  his  wife  and  pressed  him  almost  to  earth ;  she  taught 
would  have  struck  her,  but  her  look  had  Jane  to  inveigle  her  father  into  her  daily 
such  elevation  and  sweetness  it  awed  him.  enterprises — tp  demand  his  help  and  spa- 
He  crept  back  to  bed  cowering  and  shud-  pathy  in  her  care  of  the  little  ones  and  in 
dering.  her  busy  household  ways.    At  first  it  was 

Rachel's  experience  for  the  next  week  almost  impossible  for  Timothy  to  overcome 

was  a  strange  one.    Timothy  kept  the  mood  his  disinclination  to  give  up  his  long  en- 

of  a  madman.    The  most  loving  recognition  forced  idleness.    When  Eachel  did  begin  to 

could  have  found  nothing  in  him  save  de-  see  her  half-despairing  efforts  have  results 

graded  passions  and  appetites,  and  to  en-  and  some  sort  of  mental  order  appear  oat 

deavor  to  infuse  hope  and  inspire  courage  of  the  chaos  of  her  poor  husband's  wrecked 

in  a  mind  lost  to  its  best  instincts,  seemed  world,  she  was  almost  happy, 

to  lower  the  very  worth  of  the  help  she  One  day  he  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with 

preached.  the  three  children  around  him  playing  some 

But  a  sense  of  her  own  wickedness  had  game  with  a  pile  of  chips.    Some  trifling 

come  upon  Rachel ;  her  remorse  and  repent-  droUery  of  little  Tim's  suddenly  struck  him 

ance  had  opened  the  fountains  of  oompas-  and  he  laughed  aloud.    Hardly  since  th^ 

sion,  faith  and  constancy.    She  seemed  to  first  days  of  her  marriage  had  Rachel  heard 

have  had  for  months  only  vague  and  shad-  that  hearty,  innocent,  boyish  laugh.    For 

owy  glimpses  of  realities, — now  she  was  face  years  his  mirth  had  been  a  sneer.    With  a 

to  face  with  them.    This  was  her  life ;  bare,  swift  impulse  she  rose  from  her  work  and 

meager,  almost  hopeless  save  for  the  highest  going  over  to  her  husband  leaned  down  and 

hope.    She  had  for  a  time  let  go  that,  and  caressed  his  head,  then  bending  lower  kissed 

with  it  she  had  almost  let  go  her  salvation,  his  hair.    He  did  not  look  up  at  her  but 

She  accepted  her  life  anew  with  all  its  trials,  went  on  playing,  but  from  that  moment 

with  fdi  its  penalties,  with  all  its  pains.  there  was  a  new  light  in  his  eye. 

As  Timothy  grew  better  in  health  it  was  Next  morning  he  said  to  her,  '*  Rachel,  I 

evident  enough  to  her  that  the  attack  had  am  going  to  mend  the  holes  in  Janie's  old 

left  him  with  increased  weakness  of  will,  shoes.** 

and  with  all  his  present  condemnation  of  •*  Why  Timothy,"  she  answered,  startled 

himself  there  was  only  a  certainty  of  a  fresh  into  real  pleasure.    *'  Do  you  think  you  could 

fall  before  him  unless  she  could  arouse  him  do  it  ?" 

from  his  apathy.    He  used  to  stare  at  her  *'0h,  yes."    His  face  grew  moody.    ''I 

moodily  as  she  strove  to  interest  him  in  her  was  in  the  cobbler's   shop   two  yean  ^ 

talk,  generally  meeting  her  efforts  at  socia-  there"  he  added  after  a  pause, 

bility  with  silence  or  occasionally  sending  The  color  rushed  to  her  face  as  it  always 

out  a  grim,  coarse  sarcasm  in  reply.    But  did  when  she  was  forced  to  remember  that* 

Rachel  no  longer  allowed  herself,  to  feel  re-  he  was  an  ex-convict    But  she  took  pains 
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to  answer  him  cordially  and  set  about  find-  a  better  man.    When  my  body  ached  and 

ing  him  tools.    When  she  discovered  how  my  head  was  dull  I  liked  something  to  wake 

well  he  did  his  work  she  busied  her  mind  me  up^it  was  the  drink  did  it." 

about  a  little  scheme,  and  when  she  had  *'You  will  never  drink  any  more,  my  poor 

thought  it  all  out  proposed  to  him  V>  paint  Tim.'' 

a  modest  little  sign  and  bang  it  out  of  the  '*  I  don't  know.    Not  if  you  keep  good  to 

shop  window.  me." 

"  There 's  no  cobbler  hereabouts,'*  said  He  r^^arded  her  wistfully, 

sbe,  "and  there's  lots  of  poor  people  anx<  '<  That  night  I  came  back,"  said  he,  "that 

ious  to  save  their  children's  shoes  by  having  night  I  came  back —    ....  You  was  n't 

them  mended  in  time."  glad  to  see  me,  Rachel." 

So  it  came  about  that  the  passers-by  next  ''I  was  a  hard,  cruel  woman  then,"  she 

day  saw  a  little  board  nailed  on  the  shutter,  cried.    "  God  forgive  me  1    I  was  a  hard, 

"  Timothy   North,    Cobbler.      Cobbling  cruel  woman  1 " 

quickly,  neatly  and  cheaply  done."  "  Say  I  had  n't  been  a  good  husband  to 

Living  on  a  low  scale  of  possibilities  is  you — ^that  I  had  spent  your  money, — ^run 

not  always  a  bad  condition  for  us  mortals,  you  in  debt, — ill-used  you  even, — still  I  was 

It  was  far  from  being  a  prosaic  thing  to  Ra-  a  human  being." 

chel  that  her  husband  sat  on  a  bench  and  His  voice  rang  out  sharp  and  clear  with 

pegged  away  at  the  soles  of  the  cheap  stout  the  old  grievance. 

shoes  of  the  factory  people.    The  little  click,  "  Say  you  and  the  children  was  better  off 

click,  click,  which  came  to  her  ears  from  the  while  you  believed  I  was  dead  and  buried, 

shop  had  a  music  of  its  own.    When  he  still  you  hadn't  no  right  to  treat  me  as  if  I 

brought  her  the  first  money  he  had  earned  was  n't  worth  God's  care  which  had  kept  me 

they  both  cried  together.  alive." 

The  sum  was  eighty-five  cents  and  was  His  wqrds  cut  her  like  sharp  needles.    She 

all  in  pennies  and  half-dimes.    Timothy  sat  gazed  at  him  with  dumb  suffering, 

fingering  it  lovingly  all  the  evening  as  it  lay  "  It  cost  me  dear  to  come  home  with  the 

in  little  piles  on  the  table.    When  bed-time  story  I  had  to  telL    It  was  all  in  my  mind 

came  he  pushed  it  over  towards  his  wife.  how  it  would  be.    I  knew  you  'd  be  surprised 

"  No,"  said  she,  "it 's  fairly  yours.  You've  — I  knew  you  mightn't  be  pleased,  but  I 

earned  it."  was  going  to  pour  out  everything.    My  crime 

<<  I  don't  want  it,"  said  Timothy.     "  I  had  n't  been  so  very  great.    It  seemed  to  me 

don'twant  ever  to  call  another  cent  my  own.  you  might  pity  and  forgive  it.    From  the 

I  'm  a  poor  creature — I  don't  trust  myself.'*  day  I  was  arrested  I  saw  the  thing  in  a  clear 

"  I  promise  to  trust  you."  light  and  loathed  the  part  I  had  tried  to 

*'You  'd  better  not, — ^better  not,"  answered  play.    We  had  begun  to  break  in  a  bank — 

Timothy.     He  sat  thrumming  on  the  ta-  but  you  know — I  remember  I  told  you. — 

ble,  looking  at  his  wife.    "  Sometimes,"  he  While  I  was  in  quod  I  used  to  say  to  my- 

said  hesitatingly,  "  sometimes  nowadays, — ^I  self, — if  ever  I  got  out— t/erer  /  lived  to  get 

think — ^that  is,  it  seems  as  if — as  if  you  cared  out — I'd  be  a  respectable  man!    .    .    .    . 

a  little  about  me,  Rachel."  I  'd  no  liking  for  any  of  it— I  'd  no  love  of 

"  I  do  care  about  you,  Tim,"  the  poor  breaking  the  laws.    I  'm  no  wild  fellow  but 

woman  answered,  her  breath  coming  a  little  a  tame  one — I  found  that  out.    .... 

quicker  and  her  eyes  filling.  Well,  I  came  home  and  how  did  you  meet 

"I've  hoped  so It's  a  good    me? I  watched  you  to  see 

deal  to  ask.    ...    I  never  deserved  it,  how  you  took  it.    ...    .    You  took  it 

but  there  was  never  anybody  else  in  the  wide  hard.    It  was  the  bitterest  dose  you  'd  ever 

world  to  me.    ...    I  don't  know  what  swallowed.    ...    I  was  no  husband  to 

would  ha'  become  o'  me  without  you.    .    .  you.    ...    I  just  stood  in  your  sunshine. 

.    .    Not  that  I  acted  right.    I  sometimes  You  wanted  me  out  of  the  way — the  sooner 

think  if  I  'd  felt  stronger,  I  should  ha'  been  the  better.    ....    You  did  n't  give  me 
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a  bright  look  nor  a  kind  word — ^you  be-  oonld  walk  along  Putney  streets  and  meet 

grudged  me  a  kiss  from  the  children.    .    .    .  men  smiling  to  me  and  holding  out  their 

You  'd  ha'  mourned  precious  little  if  I  had  hands.    But  I  sha  n't  do  it.    I  "m  prettj 

done  myself  a  mischief  somehow  and  been  weak  nowadays,  RacheL    You  '11  be  free  one 

brought  home  dead."  of  these  days  an'  I  shall  trouble  you  do 

**1  used  to  be  a  hard  woman — a  hard  more." 

woman,"  said  Rachel  quivering  from  head  She  uttered  a  cry  and  leaning  over  c^ 

to  foot.    "  But,  Tim,  I  'd  suffered  a  good  ressed  his  shoulder, 

deal.    I  had  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  a  '*  They  would  n't  let  me  do  hard  woik 

roof  over  our  heads  and  something  to  eat  in  when  I  was  up  there^**  he  went  on  to  eay. 

the  cupboard.    It  is  n't  working  all  day  ''  My  lungs  was  bad.    Some  of  these  oold 

tired  and  fretted,  then  working  more  than  days  when  I  get  up  I  feel — ^I  feel  as  if  the 

half  the  night  so  worn  out  one  can  hardly  wheels  were  rusty  and  would  n't  go  round 

keep  upright  in  their  chair,  all  alone,  with  much  more." 

no  pleasant  thoughts  to  cheer  one,  no  hope,  Let  her  try  as  she  might  to  combat  his 

nothing  but  stillness  and  cold  and  stiffness  evil  prophecies  this  menace  of  loss  began  to 

and  weariness,  it  is  n't  those  things  that  make  hang  heavy  over  BacheL    The  gift  we  crsTe 

a  woman  sweet  and  gentle."  in  our  impatience  comes  to  us  often  enoogfa 

**  I  'd  ha'  sworn,"  cried   Timothy  with  in  a  shape  to  rend  and  tear  us.    The  poor 

strange  vehemence, "  that  that  night  I  looked  woman  toiled  night  and  day  to  buy  the  lax- 

in  at  the  window  and  saw  you  a  sitting  by  uries  which  she  vainly  hoped  might  sare  the 

the  fire,  saw  you  get  up  an'  smile  at  yourself  poor  fellow's  life.    She  worked  for  this  with 

in  the  glass,  I  'd  ha'  sworn,  I  say,  that  you  a  mingling  of  emotions  which  seemed  the 

was  a  proud  an'  happy  woman.    You  looked  expression  of  the  utmost  ardor  of  worship 

as  if  you  had  heard  the  best  news  in  the  and  of  love.    She  dared  not  think  of  what 

world."  it  would  be  for  her  to  look  on  his  dead  face, 

A  strange,  far-off  look  came  on  Rachel's  and  meet  the  reproaches  of  his  silence  and 

face.  his  remoteness. 

**  I  was  a  proud  and  happy  woman  that  It  was  much  to  her  that  when  he  grew 

night,"  said  she  softly.  weaker  and  it  began  to  be  whispered  aronnd 

^  I  knew  it.    I  knew  it."  Putney  that    poor  Timothy  North  oonld 

<*  Itiad  just  paid  off  the  last  dollar  of  debt,"  hardly  hold  out  through  the  March  winds, 
she  went  on ;  she  paused  a  little,  then  pro-  the  neighbors,  long  withdrawn  from  l^e 
» ceeded,  her  voice  trembling,  **  I  confess  I  did  house,  came  clustering  back  with  kind 
not  do  my  duty  by  you.  .  .  I  am  sorry  for  words  and  presents  of  good  cheer.  If  the 
it  now.  .  .  I  have  tried  to  make  up,  I  sick  man  had  had  strength  to  walk  throogh 
have  indeed.  I  judged  you  wrong.  I  felt  Putney  streets  now  he  might  at  least  hare 
as  if  you  had  come  back  cruel  and  careless,  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  his  heart's  desire. 
I  said  to  myself  you  would  do  me  and  the  One  night  early  in  spring  Rachel  had  laid 
children  no  good — ^that  you  was  sure  to  go  by  her  work  to  read  to  her  husband.  He  sat 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  And  I — I  let  you  opposite  propped  up  in  a  great  chair  a  neigh- 
travel  the  road  without  trying  to  stop  you."  bor  had  sent  to  her  for  his  comfort    She 

"  I  did  go  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  if  I  'd  read  the  words  which  through  all  the  oen- 

had  the  courage,  I  'd  ha'  ended  it  all."        -  turies  have  gained  a  meaning  wider  even 

<'  Don't,  don't,"  cried  Rachel  as  if  she  had  than  their  own ;  that  come  charged  to  ns 

been  struck  a  blow.    **  Don't  think  any  more  with  the  consolation  of  long-appeased  so^ 

about  the  past.    Think  of  what  ypu  can  do  rows,  the  fruition  of  once-despaired  of  hopes; 

now, — what  you  may  make  yourself  in  days  that  are  sacred  with  the  anguish  and  sweet- 

to  come."  ness  of  all  Christian  partings.  When  she  pot 

Timothy  coughed  his  long  hollow  cough,  down  her  book  she  saw  that  he  was  looking 

a  familiar  sound  in  the  cottage  nowadays.  wistfully  at  her  out  of  his  great  gaunt  eyes. 

<"  I  should  like  to  live,"  said  he,  '*  until  I  «  What  is  it,  Tim  ?  "  she  asked. 
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**  You  've  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  RacheV  wearying  her  mind  over  old  questions,  feel- 
said  he.  '*  I  hope,  I  do  hope  there  is  some  ing  the  sUng  of  old  miseries  and  reviving 
reward  ahead."  half-obliterated  pangs.    She  was  fitted  for 

"  Get  well  then,"   she  said    cheerfully,  action  and  only  for  action,  and  this  useless, 

"Try  to  get  well;  as  the  warm  weather  comes  unreal,  unsatisfactory  existence  had   little 

on  you  '11  have  another  chance."  meaning  to  her.    Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she 

He  shook  his  head.  thought   about   Robert  Judd, — wondering 

All  that  night  the  winds  were  abroad ;  with  a  sudden  curious  agitation  if  he  still 

the  casements  rattled  and  the   chimneys  cared  for  her.    She  had  fancies  of  his  com- 

whistled  ;  there  were  strange  whispers  and  ing  to  her  and  at  times  rehearsed  what  she 

murmuriogs  in  the  air.  should  say  in  answer  to  his  suit.    She  should 

At  dawn  Timothy  North  died.  never  marry  now,  that  was  what  she  declared 

to  herself  she  must  tell  him.  Life  had 
harassed  and  worn  her  too  much  to  allow  of 
any  freshness  or  strength  of  feeling.    She 

Rachel  North  took  up  her  second  widow-  must  live  on  account  of  her  children ;  their 

hood  in  a  differeut    spirit  from  her  first,  future  must  absorb  her.    Otherwise  than  by 

That  had  been  not  unlike  a  reprieve,  this  their  affection  and  duty,  she  must  go  un- 

was  a  life-time  sorrow ;  she  felt  at  first  as  if  cheered  and  unsolaced  to  her  grave.    Hopes 

it  must  be  spent  only  in  expiation.  she  might  once  have  had— possibilities  of 

When  her   husband   had  been  dead  a  happiness  which  formerly  seemed  precious 

month  the  news  came  that  she  was  the  only  were  nothing  to  her  now.    Looking  in  the 

heir-at-law  to  the  property  of  her  uncle,  a  glass  at  herself  some  dajrs  confirmed  all  these 

hard-grained,  close-fisted  man,  who  had  died  impressions.    She  had  aged  strangely  in  the 

wifeless  and  childless,  two  hundred  miles  past  eighteen  months  she  told  herself.    Her 

away,   in  the  heart  of  New  York  State,  hair  had  grown  gray,  her  mouth  drooped  at 

Thus  Rachel's  and  her  children's  lives  were  the  comers  and  her  cheeks  were   rather 

suddenly  ordered  after  a  new  and  prosper-  hollow. 

ous  fashion  of  which  she  had  little  dreamed.  •  A  little  more  than  a  year  after  Timothy 

She  left  Putney  and  went  to  live  at  her  North's  death  as  Rachel  was  sitting  at  her 

uncle's  home,  a  little  gloomy  place  dully  and  front  window  sewing,  she  saw  Squire  Judd 

sordidly  furnished,  ungraced  and  unsancti-  shutting  the  gate.    She  rose  instantlgr  and 

fied  by  any  vestige  of  the  departed  life,  went  to  the  door  to  admit  him.    There  he 

The  old  man  had  laid  up  riches  ahead,  care-  stood,  smiling ;  the  heavy,  rather  dull  feat-, 

less  who  would  gather  them  so  long  as  he  ures,  the  kindly  expression,  all  exactly  as 

had  the  pleasure  of  accumulating  wealth  she  had  seen  them  last.    She  put  out  her 

dollar  by  dollar.  hand,  he  clasped  it,  and  they  went  in  and 

Here  Rachel  spent  a  quiet  year ;  the  chil-  stood  in  the  little  parlor, 

dren  grew  bright  and  happy,  played  in  the  **  Well,  Rachel,"  he  said  kindly,  '<  you 

low  dark  rooms,  made  merry  in  the  garden  seemed  to  be  expecting  me." 

and  explored  the  hill  and  woods  beyond.  The  ''  Oh,  no,"  she  returned  soberly.    Her  eyes 

family  made  few  friends  in  the  little  village,  were  bright  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed,-:— 

Rachel  was  not  social ;  she  had  lived  at  a  her  lips  showed  agitation, 

high  pitch  of  endeavor  too  long  not  to  sink  .    '*  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so,"  returned  Squire 

a  little  and   experience  apathy  when  this  Judd.    '<  I  guess  you  were  expecting  me 

reaction*  came.  one  of  these  days." 

She  really  mourned  for  Timothy.    This  He  smiled  at  her  cordially, 

freedom  and  ease  of  living  would  have  suited  ^lam  very  glad  to  see  any  of  my  old 

the  poor  lad  so  well,  she  told  herself,  forget-  Putney  friends,"  said  Rachel,  "  but — " 

ting  that  he  had  had  neither  strength  nor  "  But  me  particularly,  I  hope,  my  dear." 

resolution   to   withstand   its   temptations.  She  shook  her  head. 

She  used  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  it  all,  "  Do  you  mean,"  said  he  in  his  slow, 
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strong  Yoice,  'Hhat  you  did  Dot  want  to  had  been  di8tarbe4;  unexpressed  doabts 

see  me?"  had  swarmed  within  her  sick  hearty  until 

No,  she  had  not  meant  that.  she  had  ended  by  feeling  almost  a  terror  at 

^  Of  coarse  yon  expected  me.    A  man  all  pleasures  and  all  natural  instincts. 

who  has  once  had  a  glimpse  of  paradise, —       But  Kobert  Judd  was  to  have  a  shaping 

then  been  shut  out  of  it, — finaliy  has  seen  a  power  oyer  her  life  far  deeper  than  her  own 

fresh  promise  of  gaining  a  foothold  there,  is  consciousness.    He  waited  a  little.    He  did 

not  very  apt  be  careless  about  his  chances,  not  urge  her ;  he  would  not  let  her  analyze 

I  should  have  come  before  if  I  had  not  or  question  her  life  any  longer.     He  was 

thought  you  would  believe  more  in  my  re-  certain  that  he  loved  her ;  that  he  had  served 

spect  for  you  and  in  the  worth  of  my  love  honestly  for  her ;  he  believed  in  her  good- 

for  you  if  I  waited  a  year.    Now  I  've  come."  ness,  in  her  heroism  and  in  her  womanli* 

She  still  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  ness. 

"  Is  it  a  richer  man  you  want,  Rachel  ?"        <*  Perhaps,"  he  said  to  her  one  day  ''yoa 

he  asked.  would  rather  have  me  come  here  than  to 

<*  No,  Mr.  Judd."  have  me  take  you  back  to  Putney." 
"  Or  a  better  man  ?  "  «  No,  oh  no,"  said  Rachel. 

<*  No, — there  could  be  no  better  man."  That  was  the  spot  where  she  had  had  her 

"  Is  it  a  different  man  ?  "  trials,  hbr  temptation  and  her  deliveranee, 

<'  No,  oh  no."  her  sorrows  and  what  few  joys  she  had  faitb- 

But  he  saw  that  she  had  no  comfort  ertofelt    Now  that  her  happiness  was  about 

in  this  new  relation;  that  some  insistent  to  begin  it  could  not  have  its  full  worth 

thoughts  shut  her  off  from  an  easy  security  if   spent   elsewhere.     Besides,  she  some* 

in  any  right  to  real  happiness.    She  felt  the  times  felt  afraid  of  this  future,  as  if  it 

urgent  plea  of  old  thoughts — she  experi-  would  be  better  for  her  to  feel  that  some 

enced  remorse ;  was  oppressed  by  powerless  shadowy  monitor  out  of  her  past  was  look* 

fears  and  fancies  too  strong  to  be  easily  over-  ing  at  her  with  a  sort  of  tender  threat,  urg- 

bome.    So  Robert  Judd  made  her  tell  him  ing  her  to  deserve  the  blessings  of  her  life, 
all  that  was  in  her  mind.    He  heard  all       Thus  it  was  that  Squire  Judd  look  his 

about  her  struggles,  her  temptations,  her  wife  back  to  Putney, 
failures,  her  wickednesses*    Her  conscience  EUen  W.  (Hney. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  IDEALS;  OR  LIBERTY  AND 

EQUALITY. 

c 

IN  our  American  politics  the  democratic  laws,  and  from  the  central  govemment; 

party  has  idealized  liberty,  and  the  re-  liberty  of  trade,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press ; 

publican  party  equality,  the  two  main  liberty  of  assembling,  of  arming,  and  even 

J     objects  sought  by  our  form  of  govern-  of  oppressing.    The  republican  party  would 

ment;  and  the  difference  between  these  two  have  equality  of  individuals,  of  races,  aod 

ideals,  or  their  respective  emphasis,  consti-  of  colors ;  equality  of  sections,  of  states,  and 

tutes  the  main  difference  between  the  princi-  of  religions ;  equality  of  rights  and  of  pov* 

pies  of  the  two  parties.     The  democratic  ers ;  equality  enforced  by  constitutions  and 

party  would  have,  in  a  general  way,  all  kinds  by  laws ;'  and  equality  guaranteed  against 

of  liberty,  and  liberty  to  the  greatest  extent,  both  the  states  and  the  general  govemmeoi 

The  republican  parly  would  have  all  kinds  Each  party  has  taken  a  term—liberty  and 

of  equsklity,  and  equality  in  every  particular,  equality  respectively  •^and  analyzed  andp6^ 

The  democratic  party  would  have,  as  far  f ected  its  meaning,  and  drawn  out  and  dns- 

as  practicable,  liberty  from  rulers,  from  tered  about  it  all  that  it  implies  or  soggestr. 
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Itisthe  distinction  between  these  two  ideals  and  government  should  not  force  equality, 

as  tibns  constructed,  and  their  clashing  in  The  sujieriority  of  the  great  should  not  be 

the  attempt  to  realize  them  in  their  unlim-  abridged  by  a  mean  averaging.     The  coun- 

ited  application  that  constitute  the  yearly  try  is  an  arena  where  each  only  needs  an 

issues  in  our  politics.  equal  chance  to  do  as  he  pleases.    The  gov- 

The  democratic  party,  from  its  standpoint  ernment's  business  is  not  to  prevent  one 
of  liberty,  would  have  all  liberty ;  while  the  from  getting  the  better  of  others,  but  to  pre- 
republiean  party,  from  its  standpoint  of  vent  any  unfairness  in  the  fight, 
equality,  would  have  liberty  for  all.  The  The  democratic  party  contemplates  men 
democrats  have  wanted  liberty  even  to  en-  as  working  with  natural  powers,  according 
sfare,  while  the  republicans  have  wanted  to  natural  laws,  where  the  results  are  rat- 
bonds,  even  on  the  free,  against  slavery,  ural  residts;  therein  differing  from  the  re- 
The  democrats  considering  the  interests  publican  party,  which  would  have  men  work 
and  progress  of  liberty  to  consist  in  the  ex-  under  general  laws  in  which  men  are  equal- 
tension  of  its  degree  and  the  republicans  in  ized,  laws  made  by  governments  instead  of 
the  extension  of  its  'subjects,  the  former  found  in  nature,  and  enforced  by  sentiment 
have  always  wanted  to  make  men  more  free,  instead  of  driven  by  impulse.  The  demo- 
wliile  the  latter  have  wanted  to  make  more  cratic  idea  is  that  being  free  you  work  with 
free  men.  The  democrats  would  select  a  the  powers  which  nature  has  given  you.  If 
portion  of  the  race  to  be  made  perfectly  free,  you  get  above  others  and  take  advantage  of 
while  the  republicans  would  take  all  and  them  you  do  it  by  a  real  prerogative  of 
make  them  as  free  as  possible.  The  demo-  power  inherent  in  the  laws  of  nature ; 
crate,  in  short,  want  unequal  liberty,  while  whereas  under  government  you  work  with 
the  republicans  want  equal  restraints.  The  artificial  laws,  which  give  the  weak  an  equal 
former  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  chance  with  the  strong.  Let  there  be,  there- 
people  that  the  rest  may  be  free ;  while  the  fore,  they  would  say,  the  least  possible  gov- 
latter  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  our  emment  to  restrain  nature.  Liberty  is  the 
rights  that  all  may  have  the  rest.  The  demo-  law  of  nature,  while  government  is  the  law 
crats  looking  over  the  whole  range  of  liber-  of  men ;  and  the  democrat  wants  more  of 
ties,  and  the  republicans  over  the  whole  nature  in  the  political  state.  All  he  asks  is 
range  of  men,  in  their  ideals,  the  former  will  to  be  let  alone,  thinking  it  nobody's  business 
not  sacrifice  anything  for  all,  the  latter  will  what  he  does.  Every  one,  according  to  him, 
not  sacrifice  anybody  for  anything.  The  is  his  own  master,  nobody  else  having  a  right 
democrats  will  not  bind  themselves  partially  to  say  whether  he  interferes  with  others. 
for  the  freedom  of  the  whole,  the  republi-  He  himself  is  to  see  to  that ;  and  the  person 
cans  will  not  bind  anybody  wholly  for  the  injured  is  the  only  one  to  resent  it,  and  let 
freedom  of  a  part.  him  resent  it  if  he  can.    The  democrats,  ac- 

The  democratic  principles,  under  this  rul-  cordingly,  while  they  respect  an  opponent, 

ing  idea  of  liberty,  may  all  be  summed  up  have  no  patience  with  an  interferer.    Their 

as  personal  liberty,  local  liberty,  and  busi-  party  has,  in  consequence  of  this  position, 

nesa  liberty;  or  free  men,  free  states,  and  defended  various  manifestations  of  force  and 

free  trade.    Their  idea  is  simply  to  let  the  craft,  like  dueling,  gaming,  and  questionable 

people  alone  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  of  feats  of  chivalry  and  intimidation,  as  mere 

whatever  kind,  according  to  their  own  opin-  self-a<^sertion,  and  opposed  ihe  laws  that 

ions  and  strength.    It  is  th6  idea  of  a  free  would  restrain  these  as  being  an  iufringe- 

figiit  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.    Let  all  ment  on  personal  liberty,    lliey  liave  to  a 

be  unrestrained,  they  would  say,  to  follow  great  extent  the  idea  that  force  carries  with 

their  inclinations.    If  some  get  up  and  oth-  it  the  right  of  use,  so  long  as  it  is  natural 

era  go  down  it  is  no  fault  of  the  government,  force  and    not    the  force  of    the  govem- 

If  some  are  oppressed,  or  even  enslaved,  it  ment. 

is  only  the  result  of  perfect  freedom  among  The  democratic  party,  accordingly,  allows 

the  people.    Men  by  nature  are  unequal,  ksa  weigkt  te  moral  ideas  than  the  republi- 

a 
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«  *■ 

can ;  at  moral  laws  are  general  and  f eder*-  aectioD  being  more  folly  called  out  by  d» 

tivB,  and  do  not  comport  with  natural  liberty,  pending  entirely  on  itself. 

The  democrats  would  have  no  InoonTenient  The  repablican  party,  on  the  other  hand, 

moral  restraint,  any  more  than  physical  re-  contemplates  homogeneity  in  our  politkssl 

stvaint.    Do  and  be  what  you  can,  they  relations,  or  a  oneness  of  our  charaeteristiQS. 

would  say.    Assert  your  superiority,  if  so-  It  aims  at  one  country,  one  spirit^  and  cue 

perior,  and  maJie  the  inferior  keep  his  in*  kind  of  everything.    It  wouki  have  all  in 

f eriority.    Develop  by  natural  selection  a  system,  making  a  perfect  whole^  and  woik* 

real  aristocracy  of  merit,  and  eliminate,  by  ing  together  to  a  common  end.    The  rspnl^ 

the  same  law,  the  weak  and  unworthy,  that  licans  do  not  appear  to  think  that  exoessifS 

a  soperior  race  may  people  and  enspirit  our  differentiation  in  states,  any  more  than  in 

country.    The  democrats,  in  short,  empha*  languages,  is  progress.    As  language  should 

size  and  insist  od  natural  laws,  the  repub-  be  the  same,  law  should  be  the  saoie  in  ths 

licans   moral    laws.     The  former  say,  in  whole  country.    Differentiaticmin  tbeEng* 

effect,  *'  Let  nature  have  full  sway ; "  the  liah  language,  by  which  there  are  diffarent 

latter,  '<  Let  morals  have  full  sway/*  While,  iqwiiings  and  pronunciations  for  the  same 

accordingly,  the  republican  party  wants  the  word,  is  imperfection  rather  than  develop- 

laws  of  morality  recognized  and  enforced  in  ment ;  while  uniformity  and  certainty  rather 

politicSr  the   democratic  party  wants  the  indicate  progress,  as  in  the  French  sad 

laws  of    nature,  wealth,  commerce,  etc.,  German  languages.    As,  therefore,  to  qmJc 

recognized  and  let  alone.  elegant  English  everywhere  and  uniformly. 

The  democratic  party  embraces  in  its  and  not  to  have  different  dialects  in  eveiy 

idea  the  differentiation  of  men,  localities  locality  is  the  highest  indication  of  eoltaie, 
and  institutions.    As  men  are  not  equal,  it '  so  it  is  in  the  uniformity  of  our  instiJatioiia 

would  not  only  not  seek  to  equalize  them  Our  life  and  habits  do  not  require  differen- 

but  would  separate  them  and  make  them,  tiation  of  any  kind  to  the  same  extent  as  in 

if  possible,  more  unlike ;  favoring  the  fav-  Europe,  or  in  other  times.    Our  climate,  soil 

ored  and  impeding  the  unfavored.    As  all  and  occupations  are  sufficiently  alike  for  os 

localities  do  not  require  the  same  laws  and  to  have  uniform  government    Railroads, 

institutions,  it  would  not  seek  to  apply  gen-  telegraphs,  habits  of  travel  and  em^ratioo, 

eral  laws  to  them,  but  adapt  minute  laws  to  and  quick  and  general  diffusion  of  literatore 

each  condition,  leaving  the  state  to  itself  are  calculated  to  keep  our  nation  evsrywbere 

and  the  county  to  itself,  the  people  in  every  alike.    Greater  areas  can  now  be  homogen- 

locality  ordering  their  own  affairs  as  suits  ized  than  formerly,  when  civilization  oooU 

them  best    The  democratic  idea  would  de-  not  so  easily  leap  over  mountains  and  seas 

velop  the  states  to  be  great  nations,  and  to  and  cross  wide  interior  plains, 

be  different  from  one  another,  each  built  up  If  we  kx)k  at  the  various  issues  wfaieh 

according  to  the  peculiariUes  of  its  climate,  have  divided  the  parties  during  the  hut 

situation    and   resources.    It   would  have  generation  we  find  that  they  have  all  toned 

thirty-eight  nations,  instead  of  thirty-eight  on  the  respective  emphasizing  of  liberty  and 

provinces,  as  different   as   the   European  equality  in  their  several  applications.    The 

states  from  one  another ;  which  is,  after  aU,  democratic  party,  under  the  idea  of  liberty 

the  law  of  all  progress.    The  democratic  as  manifest  in  the  forms  of  pereonal  liberty, 

idea  would  give  more  variety  to  our  country  local  liberty  and  business  liberty,  has  maiu- 

than  the  republican,  and  develop  more  pe-  tained  the  right  of  slavery,  (looking  to  the 

culiarities  of  men's  opinions  and  tastes.    It  liberty  of  the  master,)  and  all  that  it  im- 

would  enlarge  the  number  of  our  possibili-  plies, — ^the  sliave  trade,  the  extension  of  skur- 

ties,  and,  if  well  directed,  develop  our  civil-  ery  in  the  territories,  the  reclamation  of 

ization  more  fully.    For  it  cannot  be  denied  slaves  f ix>m  the  free  states,  and  the  various 

that  if  thirty-eight  peoples  struggle  for  great-  necessary  slave  legislation  and  guarantees,— 

ness  there  will  be  more  great  deeds  than  if  state  rights,  state  nullification,  the  right  of 

one  people  so  struggle,  the  greatness  of  each  secession,  the  wrong  of  coercion,  (^position 
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to  oentrali28tio&  and  to  reoonsiruction  by  ment,  so  we  do  as  we  please  ;*'  the  republieaB 

the  general  government,  **  squatter  sover-  insists  on  haying  the  goyemmenti  no  matter 

eignty,"    *<  looo-foooism/*    and  home   rule  what  it  is.    The  republican  regards  his  re- 

generaUy,  hostility  to  national  banks  and  a  lation  to  the  government  as  an  interest  to 

proteedve  tariff ;  resistanoe  to  the  sospen-  be  possessed,  the  democrat  as  a  burden  Iros 

sion  of  the  writ  of  haheoi  eorpus,  arbitraiy  which  to  be  relieved, 

arrests,  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  the  Tbe  democrats  do  not  consider  the  eleo- 

enforoement  acts,  and  military  interference ;  tive  franchise,  or  other  exercise  of  power,  to 

opposition  to  stringent  liquor  and  Sunday  be  any  great  privilege,  and  do  not  stickle 

laws,  to  extensive  improvements  and  gov-  for  it  in  its  theoretical  and  universal  integ^ 

eromental  enterprises,  to  oostly  education,  rity  like  the  republicans.    Giving  it  to  more 

and  in  general  to  whatever  is  incompatible  mim,  or  giving  it  to  incompetent  men,  is 

with  a  conservative,  as  opposed  to  a  radical  Mily,  in  their  eyes,  conferring  a  bondage  on 

or  liberal  government  those  over  whom  they  rule.    **  Don't  give 

The  republican  party,  on  the  other  hand,  men,"  they  would  ssy,  **more  power  over 

has,  in  the  interest  of  equality,  taken  in  turn  men ; "  and  ^*  Don't  give  more  men  power 

the  opposite  of  all  these  positions.    It  has  over  men."    Let  this  franchise  be  as  smaU 

opposed  the  extension  of  slavery,  favored  the  a  power  as  possible,  and  be  confined  to  as 

abolition  of  slavery,  the  emancipation  of  the  few  as  practicable, — ^to  those  at  least  who 

dtafranchued,  equal  civil  rights  for  all,  a  haditbefore  the  war;  its  extension  to  more 

strong  central  government,  the  Union,  coer-  being  more  power  given  tor  government, 

eion,  the  war  and  all  that  it  implied ;  reoon-  Extending  power  to  more  is  not  advancing 

stmction  of  the  South  by  the  central  gov-  toward  liberty,  even  if  some  are  now  ex- 

emment,  the  suppression  of  outrages,  the  cepted«    Keeping  persons  from  voting  who 

enforcement  of  the  constitutional  amend-  have  no  vote  is  not  depriving  them  c^  rights; 

ments ;  national  banks,  tariff,  severe  revenue  it  is  only  not  snbjecting  the  rights  of  others 

laws,  great  iminrovements,  public  schools,  to  them.     On  democratic  principles  men 

and  the  abolition  of  all  religions  distinctions  may  be  free  and  not  vote.    All  that  is  nee- 

and  appiofMiations  by  the  government.  essary  is  that  their  liberties  be  not  infringed 

The  democratic  party,  under  its  idea  of  by  those  who  do  vote.    **  Those  who  have 

fiberty,  would  secure  the  free  against  oj^iree-  power,"  they  would  say,  **  need  not  give  it 

sion ;  whUe  the  republican  party  would  se-  to  others.    The  whites  until  recently  had 

care  all  against  the  free.    The  republican  the  votes.    If  they  gave  them  to  the  negroes 

takes  pride  in  self  government,  while  the  it  was  pure  gratuity.    When  yon  give  power 

demoeftit  takes  pride  in  the  comparative  to  rule  you  have  to  consider  not  only  the 

absence  of  government     The  republican  power  you  grant,  but  also  the  inability  uu- 

looks  on  himself  as  a  ruler ;  the  democrat  der  which  you  put  yourself ;  not  only  what 

looks  on  himself  as  a  subject ;  so  that  while  others  get,  but  also  what  you  surrender. 

tbe  former  uosists  on  just  laws,  the  latter  Giving  more  power  to  others  may  let  them 

ineistB  on  no  more  laws  than  are  absolutely  take  away  what  you  have.    Giving  votes  to 

necessary,  the  rppublican  measuring  his  re-  those  who  cannot  use  them  endangers  the 

fipectability  by  his  equal  authority,  the  demo-  rights  of  those  who  now  have  them.    Do  not, 

crat  by  his  comparative  inununity.    The  therefore,  give  to  others  when  yon  give  away 

democratic  idea,  in  its  contempt  for  govern-  your  own.  '  Don't  give  to  a  part  what  may 

ment,  tends,  by  default,  to  monarchy ;  while  endanger  that  which  all  have,  all  privileges 

the  republican,  in  its  assumption  of  power  granted  to  the  disabled  being  conceded  from 

by  the  people,  tends  to  communism.    A  re-  the  empowered." 

publican  never  entertains  the  supposition  of  The  democratic  party,  in  combating  the 

a  monardiy,  as  being  repugnant  to  his  idea,  r^ublican  principles,  have  surrendered  all 

A  democrat  does  not  care  so  much  who  rules  pretensions  to  equality.    According  to  them 

il  he  be  let  alone.    The  democrat  says,  power,  like  wealth,  is  a  proper  subject  of  ao- 

"Let  ethen,  if  need  be,  have  the  gov«m-  quisitk>n.    To  get  control  of  the  govern- 
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ment  is  no  worse  than  to  get  control  of  land  publican  on  principles.    The  democrat  ree- 

or  money ;  and  they  recognize  among  their  ognisee  the  actoal  state,  the  republican  the 

rights  the  right  to  keep  what  they  have,  as  ideal  state,  and  each  adjudges  accordingly, 

well  as  to  get  what  is  due  them.    The  gov-  The  democrat  is  accordingly  more  practical, 

emment,  according  to  them,  should  protect  the  republican  more  theoretical.    The  dem- 

men  in  their  unequal  privileges,  or  rather  let  ocrat  sees  the  actual  difficulties  in  equality 

them  alone  in  them,  as  well  as  in  anything  as  a  jMractical  realization ;  the  republican 

else  they  have.     We  should  not  inquire  too  sees  objections  to  inequality  as  conflictiDg 

far  back  into  whether  power,  like  wealth,  with  an  idea.    The  democratic  problem  is 

has  been  got  honestly,  and  diaturb  oar  polit-  to  mingle  in  society  and  be  free ;  the  repub- 

ioal,  any  more   than  our  property  titled,  lican  problem  to  mingle  in  society  and  be 

^  Don't  undo,''  they  would  say,  '*  the  actual  Just. 

state  of  things  and  unlay  the  foundations  of  Equalizing,  according  to  the  dentocratic 

goremment  any  more  than  of  wealth  or  so-  idea,  robs  the  rich  and  burdens  the  poor, 

ciety.    No  matter  what  the  early  right  by  Making  taxes  equal,  for  example,  puts  heaT>> 

which  we,  or  our  ancestors,  acquired  our  pos-  ier  burdens  on  the  poor,  as  does  also  mak- 

sessious,  their  present  condition  is  a  fact  ing   responsibilities   equal,   which   shoakl 

that  we  should  recognize,  without  radical  correspond  with  priyileges.    Lay  the  heavy 

reconstruction  or  attempt  at  communism  of  responsibilities,  they  would  say,  only  on 

power."  those  who  can  bear  them,  and  give  the  ex- 

Tbe  democratic  party  says,  in  principle,  eeptional  power  to  do  so.     It  is  on  this 

that  there  are  different  kinds  of  men  and  principle  that  the  democrats  are  opposed  to 

different  kinds  of  libt;rty ;  while  the  repub-  poll  tax  and  internal  revenue,  which  fall  qd 

lican  party  maintains  that  men  are  the  same  all  alike,  and  insist,  instead,  on  direct  taza- 

«nd  liberty  is  the  same,  and  want  no  distino-  tion,  or  taxation,  according  to  the  value  of 

tion  in  either.    The  democrats  divide  peo-  property  or  income,  which  falls  on  men  in 

pie  so  as  to  say  everything  good  of  one  class  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay  it  And,  on 

and  everything  bad  of  another,  and  demand  the  same  principle,  they  would,  in  somecases, 

«very  liberty  for  the  former  and  every  dis-  give  suffrage  only  to  the  property  holder,  and 

ability  for  the  latter.    The  republicans  put  make  property  qualifications  for  some  of  the 

all  men  in  one  class,  and  say  they  are  not  fit  oflSces.    Equality  of  privileges  takes  away 

ibr  certain  liberties  and  are  unfit  for  cer-  the  advantages  of  the  great,  while  equality 

tain  diaabiUti&s.    The  democrats  would  al-  of  burdens  takes  away  the  exemptions  of 

low  as  many  men  to  be  free  as  are  capable  the  weak. 

of  freedom,  the  republicans  would  allow  As  the  republicans  oppose  every  inequal- 

men  as  much  freedom  as  all  are  capable  of ;  ity,  whether  of  special  privilege  or  special 

the  former  restricting  the  number  of  free-  deprivation,  and  the  democrats  favor  such 

men  in  order  to  have  more  perfect  freedom,  in  the  interest  of  the  liberty  of  the  more 

the  latter  restricting  the  amount  of  freedom  fortunate,  the  aggrieved  parties  always  come 

in  order  to  have  it  imiversaL  to  the  republicans    for  relief,  while   the 

Special  exceptions,  being  a  gain  of  so  aggrieving  ones  come  to  the  democrats  for 

much  liberty  by  the  party  privileged,  are  defense.  The  republicans  have  always  drawn 

defended  by  the  democrats;  while,  being  a  to  them  the  negroes,  the  Chinese,  the  female 

loss  of  so  much  by  the  rest,  they  are  opposed  suffragists,  and  the  philanthropists  who  have 

by  the  republicans.    The  republicans  would  sought  deliverance  from  any  kind  of  wrong, 

-say,  '*  Give  to  all  alike ; "  the  democrats,  The  democrats  have  drawn  to  their  ranks 

**  Give  to  each  what  is  best  for  him.*'    Jus-  the  slave-holders,  the  southern  states,  the 

ilea  with  the  democrat  means  giving  each  liquor  dealers,  the  Catholics  and  the  foreign- 

fais  own ;  with  the  republican  it  means  also  ers  whenever  they  have  demanded  special 

determining  by  what  right  it  is  his.    The  legislation  in  their  interest, 

democrat,  in  dealing  with  the  different  classes  It  is  a  strange  spectacle  that  in  our  coun- 

of  men,  relies  on  fact  for  his  claims ;  the  re-  try  foreigners,  who  are  generally  demociatSi 
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are  not  pleading  for  rights,  but  for  privi-  difference  in  states  I  No  differenoe  in  men ! 

leges,  and  are  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors  No  difference  in  religion  I  No  difference  in 

instead  of  the  oppressed.    Where  there  is  liberties  i  No  difference  in  powers  1 " 
any  difference  they  are,  or  demand  that  they        So  the  republican  party  has  always  assert* 

shall  be,  more  favored  than  the  natives,  ed  the  equal  participation  of  all  men  in 

They  demand  with  great  boldness  the  offices^  power ;  while  the  democratic  party  has  been 

and  have   in  many  cities  the  balance  of  willing  to  sacrifice  the  principle  of  equality 

power.    They  must  generally  be  consulted,  in  power  for  the  sake  of  libei-ty  from  power, 

as  foreigners,  in  the  political  nominations;  The  republicans  seem  to  think  it  a  great 

and  the  platforms  must  be  formed  to  catch  privilege  to  rule,  while  the  democrats  think 

the  German  or  Irish  vote.    One  often  can-  it  a  great  privilege  not  to  be  ruled ;  so  that 

not  get  an  office  unless  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  republican  freedom  is  largely  freedom  to  rule, 

feels  li  a  misfortune  that  he  was  bom  an  while  democratic  fi-eedom  is  freedom  from- 

American.    They  frequently  demand  special  rule.    And  conversely,  oppression  to  repub> 

legislation    for  their    benefit,  particularly  Means  consists  largely  in  not  having  ^lower 

touching   whisky,  beer  and    the  Sabbath,  to  exercise,  while  to  democrats  it  consists  in 

They  ask  not  to  have  the  same  rights  as  having  power  exercised  over  you ;  the  for- 

Americans,  but  to  have  the   government  mer  wanting  to  get  the  scepter  in  their  own  . 

change  the  laws  specially  to  suit  them  as  hands,  and  the  latter  wanting  not  to  feel  the 

foreigners  witli  different  ideas.  scepter. 

Religious  sects,  more  especially,  demand.  The  republicans  want  a  people's  govern- 
in  like  manner,  and  always  through  the  meut,  while  the  democrats  want  a  free  gov^ 
democratic  party,  not  liberty,  but  privileges ;  emment.  Republicans  cannot  endure  the 
not  equality  with  others,  but  special  favors :  thou^t  of  a  king  or  aristocracy,  while  demr 
— to  be  free  from  taxation,  to  have  their  own  ocrats  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  tha. 
schools  supported,  to  get  appropriations  for  power  of  a  king  or  aristocracy ;  the  former 
their  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  to  have  hating  these  classes  because  of  their  exclu- 
their  peculiarities  generally  recognized  and  siveness  in  rule,  the  latter  because  of  tlieir 
patronized  by  the  government.  Instead  of  oppressiveness  in  rule.  The  democrats  migfai 
asking  toleration  they  ask  rather  to  be  consent  to  a  monarchy  if  free ;  the  i-epubli- 
allowed  to  persecute.  Instead  of  asking  to  cans  might  consent  to  oppression  if  under  a 
be  relieved  from  burdens  not  home  by  republic.  Republicans  are  uncompromising 
others  they  ask  for  the  right  to  lay  special  on  the  foim  of  govemment,  democrats  on 
burdens  on  others  for  1  heir  benefit,  as  to  tax  ibe  powers  of  government.  The  republicans 
the  people  for  their  religious  objects,  or  to  hate  monarchies  because  they  do  not  recog- 
be  themselves  specially  released  from  taxa-  nize  equal  rights,  the  democrats  because  thiy 
tion  on  account  of  their  peculiar  views  or  are  oppressive.  An  oppressive  republic  is 
church  relations.  as  tolerable  to  republicans  as  a  liberal  mon- 

The  democratic  party  has  generally  some  archy  is  to  democrats.    The  object  of  the 

special  favors  to  ask  for  some  special  class,  republicans  is  mainly  to  get  men  their  rights, 

and  is  the  champion  always  of  a  part  of  the  object  of  the  democrats  to  get  them  their 

our  population  or  of  the  country ;  while  the  liberties.  The  republicans  say  that  good  gov- 

republican  party  asks  always  for  the  same  emment  is  equal  power,- the  democrats  that 

laws  and  privileges  for  all  our  citizens  and  it  is  absence  of  restraint    The  republicans 

all  our  sections.    The  democrat  has  ever  on  accordingly  want  every  one  to  have  a  hand 

his  lips,  as  his  special  protege,  '^  the  states,"  in,  while  the  democrats  want  everyone  to  hs 

"  the  South,'*  «•  the  whites,"  "  the  Germans,"  let  alone. 

''the  Irish,"  ''the  Catholics;"  and  talks  of       The  republicans  hate  injustice  while  the 

"  state  rights,"  "  southern  rights,"  "  foreign-  democrats   hate  oppression.    The  former, 

era*  rights,"  *<  the  church's  rights,"  etc.  The  looking  at  the  democrats*  treatment  of.  the: 

republican  party,  on  the  other  hand,  loudly  negroes,  woukl  say,  "  Men  must  not  bind, 

proclaims,  "No  difference  in  sections!  No  othera  bylaws;"  the  democrats,  looking  at. 
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the  fepablicana'  excess  of  leg^Iation,  would  pix)gre88y  there  being  no  real  ^rogrsM  ia 

say,  **Men  muBt  not  bind  themselTse  bj  restraints. 

laws."  The  republicans  might  consent  to  While  the  republicans  aiB  erer  exaltiag 
sslf-Blavery,  the  democrats  to  slarery  of  the  prerogatires  and  importance  of  gorefB- 
others ;  the  former  to  voluntary  slavery,  the  ment,  the  democrats  are  tryiug  to  reduce  it 
latter  to  involuntary  slavery.  The  republi-  to  a  minimum.  The  republicaos  seem  to 
cans  delight  in  government  by  the  people,  think  government  a  good  in  itself,  and  take 
the  democrats  in  govemment/>rthe  people,  to  it  as  an  advantage  in  extremity.  The 
According  to  the  republican  idea,  govern-  democrats  think  government  a  negative 
ment  is  an  equalizer ;  according  to  the  dem-  thing,  whoee  only  function  is  to  see  that  we 
ooratie  idea,  it  should  have  nothing  to  do  are  not  molested.  The  republicans  are 
with  existing  inequalities.  Therepublicans  pitmd  of  government,  as  of  oommerce  or 
would  cure  the  evils  of  society,  the  demo-  agriculture.  The  democrats  are  'rather 
orats  those  of  nature.  The  former  accord-  ashamed  of  it,  as  an  evidence  of  our  impe^ 
ingly  war  against  monarchy,  aristocracy,  fection.  Great  governments  are  aocordiagiy 
titles,  slavery,  disfranchisement,  intimida-  a  gloiy  with  republicans,  and  a  humiliation 
tion  and  all  sorts  of  social  discriminations;  with  democrats.  Republicans  regard  gov- 
the  latter  against  the  difficulties  of  race  and  amment  as  a  eivilizer,  an  undertaker  of  en- 
section,  and  the  inhospitalities  of  soil  and  terprises — railroads,  commerce,  exploring ez- 
olimate.  The  republican  says,  ^  Society  is  peditions,  etc., — and  a  co-ordinate  and  rival 
unequal;  remedy  it;**  the  democrat  says,  of  men  and  corporations  in  snch  things. 
**  Nature  is  unequal ;  adjust  yourself  to  it."  The  democrats  regard  the  government  as 
The  democratic  party  has  always  put  doing  no  work,  but  only  giving  citiaens  an 
much  stress  upon  the  Constitution,  as  cir-  opportunity  to  work.  The  republicans  ae-  . 
eumscribing  the  power  of  the  government  oordingly  ever  insist  on  a  strong  govsra* 
and  guaranteeing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  ment,  the  democrats  on  a  free  goveroment. 
The  republican  party  has  cared  less  for  the  The  republican  says  the  government  ae- 
Constitution,  as  being  only  one  among  cures  liberty,  while  the  democrat  saya  that 
several  bodies  of  laws  made  by  the  people  in  it  allows  liberty ;  the  former  looking  at  gor- 
their  supreme  capacity  to  legislate.  The  emment  as  an  exercise  of  power,  the  latter 
republicans  consider  the  Constitution  as  as  a  protection  from  power.  The  democrat 
giving  power,  the  democrats  as  restraining  would  have  the  government  bound  and  men 
power.  The  former  say  that  it  eon§titu(t9^  free,  and  the  republicans  would  have  the 
tiie  latter  that  it  Umitt,  The  republicans  government  free  and  men  bound.  The 
are  accordingly  ever  trying  to  stretch  its  democrats  say,  '*Letmendoastheypleaae^'' 
anthorizations,  the  democrats  to  narrow  its  the  republicans,  **  Let  the  government  doai 
restraintB ;  the  former  looking  into  it  for  it  pleases ; "  the  former  caring  mora  for 
authority,  the  latter  for  prohibition.  The  liberty,  and  the  latter  for  power.  The  re* 
democrats  are  emphatically  the  oonstitu-  publicans  would  give  any  power  to  the  na- 
tional party.  Conaidering  that  all  powers  jority,  the  democrats  would  restrain  the 
granted  to  the  government  are  in  derogation  majority  by  the  Constitution;  the  former 
of  liberties,  they  are  strict  constructionists,  trusting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  whole,  the 
They  are  opposed  to  additions  to  it  as  being  latter  to  the  wisdom  of  the  individual.  The 
only  additional  restraints  on  liberty,  and  democrats  say,  in  effect,  "  Let  not  the  gor- 
ever  declare  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  emment  do  anything,  lest  it  be  oppressive; " 
against  all  ''tinkering."  They  have  been  the  republicans  say,  ''Let  the  govemmeiil 
uniformly  opposed  to  the  amendments,  con-  do  something,  since  it  may  be  good."  Wbil^ 
sidering  that  there  can  be  no  growth  of  the  therefore,  the  republicans  are  olamoroiia  for 
Constitution,  because  it  would  only  be  a  free  government,  the  democrats  are  c]ame^ 
growth  of  restraints.    They  hold  that  our  ous  for  free  men. 

constitution  should   be  considered  practi-  The  democrats  are  ready  to  accept  any 

eally  unchangeable,  and  not  a  subject  of  good  thing,  but  are  opposed  to  its  eoforoa* 
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BMni  as  a  restraint  on  liberty.     They  .were  was  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind, 

in  fayor  of  the  Union,  but  opposed  to  the  without  goTernment.    All  government  is  %, 

war  for  it.    They  aSre  in  favor  of  equal  degeneracy.    We  should  have  the  least  gov- 

rights,  but  opposed  to  enforcement  acts,  emmant  that  is  possible  for  the  ends  of 

They  are   in  favor  of  the   late  constitu-  happiness.    Government,  moreover,  is  neg- 

tional  amendments,  but  opposed  to  1^^  ative.    All  progress  and  good  of  whatever 

Ution  thereon.    They  are  in  favor  of  tem-  kind  are  in  other  things.    As  all  govern- 

peranoe,  but  opposed  to  laws  on  the  sub-  mentis  a  concession  tl^ere  should  be  no  more 

jaot.    And  in  general  they  are  in  favor  of  of  it  than  is  necessary.    Wise  men  will  not 

whatcrvar  is  good,  but  opposed  to  legislation  let  more  of  their  powers  go  out  of  their 

for  it.    Their  idea  is  to  leave  all  these  things  hands  than  they  must,  and  we  should  never 

with  the  people.    They  would  not  have  the  concede  more  ^an  we  get  in  return.    The 

government  take  hold  of  the  social  evil,  or  laws  should   stop  where   the   advantages 

labor  troubles,  or  anjrthing  of  the  kind,  cease.    Men  are  free  without  government. 

They  do  not  think  that  tiie  government  Government  should  leave  them  so.  .  Laws 

should  protect  men  against  themselves^  as  in  should  be  made  so  that  they  do  not  interfere 

stringent  gaming  or  divorce  laws,  which  is  with  liberty.    They  never  give  liberty, 

a  restraint  on  liberty,  but  against  others,  <  The  democrats  fune  accordingly  conservik 

which    is    a   i»rotection    from   oppression,  tive.     This  is,  first,  because,  as  we  have  said^ 

They  would  not  have  compulsory  education,  there  is  no  progress  in  government ;  secondly, 

or  even  state  schools,  which  can  be  defended  because  change  implies  much  exercise  and 

only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  needed  activity  of  governmental  functions,  whereas 

as  a  police  force.    Democrats  repel  the  idea  there  should  be  the  least  possible ;   and 

that  men  are  such  fools  that  they  cannot  thirdly,  because  all  gain  in  these  changes  is 

take  care  of  themselves.    The  government  against  men — one  class  against  another-— 

should,  they  think,  have  nothing  to  do  with  which  the  government  should  not  regulate. 

edncatk>n  or  morals,  any  more  than  with  The  object  of  government,  according  <to 

religion  or  household  economy.  the  republicans,  is  to  bring  about  the  public 

The- republicans  seem  to  think  their  mis-  good,  according  to  the  democrats  to  let  each 

aioQ  to  be  to  protect  men  from  lawlessness ;  bring  about  his  own  good.    The  democratic 

the  democrats  seem  to  think  theirs  to  be  to  idea  is  to  have  each  work  for  himself,  the 

protect  men  from  laws.    The  repubUcaus  republican  to  have  them  all  work  together, 

in  the  campaigns  complain  of  intimidation.  The  democratic  tendency  is  to  build  up  great 

fraud,  Kukluz,  White  Leagues,  red-shirts,  {Nrivate  interests,  the  republican  to  build 

fongfafl,  mobs,  etc., — all  illegal  powers.    The  up  gnai  public  interests.   The  former  would 

democrats  complain  of  federal   bayonets,  give  us  great  families,  estates,  residences^ 

federal  courts,  federal  supervisors.  United  etc ;  the  latter  would  give  us  great  capitols. 

States  interference,  and  other  legal  agen-  custom-houses,  and  public  works  generally, 

eies.    The  republicans  complain  of  personal  things  which  all  use,  and  which  aggrandize 

wrongs,    the    democrats     of    government  the  government  rather  than  the  individual. 

wrongs;   the  former   moving  against  the  Democrats 6d joy  more  their  own,  the  repub- 

people  when  they  do  not  do  right,  the  latter  licans  enjoy  things  in  common.    The  re- 

against  the  government  when  it  errs.  publicans  want  all  men  to  be  moderately 

The  democrat  does  not  believe,  like  the  happyand  wealthy,  without  any  gieatdifferw 

republioan,  in  any  progress  in  government^  ence.    The  democrats  want  an  aristocracy 

and  the  word  does  not  appear  on  his  lips,  in  land  and  money,  as  in  the  South  before 

but  oonservatism  rather.     Progress  would  the  war,  and  unlike  the  republican  life  of 

be  more  government,  whereas  the  democrat  New  England.    The  republican  states  and 

wants  less.     Government,  he,  thinks,  was  cities  accordingly  show  great  improvement, 

most  perfect  at  first,  when  there  was  least  fine  8chool4M>uses,  railroads,  and   general 

of  it.    All  advancement  from  that  simplio-  signs  of  prosperity.    The  democratic  show 

itj  is  deterioration.    The  most  perfect  state  low  taxes,  municipalities  out  of  debt,  quaint 
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old  bnildicgs,  dilapidated  court-hooBes,  and  licans  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  and  of  the  ex- 
broken  down  roads  and  bridges.  They  are  elusion  of  foreign  ways  and  foreign  goods, 
generally  behind  the  times,  but  show  here  with  a  view  to  build  \tp  the  country.  They 
and  there  a  fine  old  gentleman  with  an  ele-  are  illiberal  in  their  interpretation  of  tlw 
gant  private  mansion  aud  curious  family  laws  of  nations,  and  tiy  to  get  every  advau 
heir-looms.  tage  for  the  United  States.    They  give  little 

The  democrats  are  more  for  economy,  the  place  to  religion  and  religious  characters  as 
republicans  for  improvement  The  demo>  Such  in  the  government,  making  them  snb- 
crats  are  for  economy  because  taking  money  mit  to  the  common  laws  for  alL  The  demo- 
is  infringing  on  liberty.  They  would  spend  crats,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  private  and 
the  least  that  is  possible,  and  then  only  sectional  selfishnesn,  being  hostile  to  negroes, 
for  the  necessary,  leaving  luxm*y  and  art  to  Chinese,  abolitionists,  Yankees  and  carpet- 
the  individual.  The  republicans  are  more  baggers,  as  interfering  with  their  private 
for  expense,  because  it  aggrandizes  tlie  interests  and  feelings. 
whole»  building  up  that  which  is  for  all.  The  republican  party  in  general  regards 
public  property.  The  democrats  when  in  the  whole,  the  democratic  party  a  part  of 
power  are  more  apt  to  steal ;  the  republicans  our  country  and  people.  Our  government, 
are  more  apt  to  be  extravagant.  The  demo-  according  to  the  republican  ideal,  is  for  aU, 
crate  steal  because  they  think  they  have  or  the  whole,  rather  than  a  part;  and  is, 
about  as  much  right  as  the  public  to  its  funds,  therefore,  general  rather  than  special  The 
(which  they  think  are  wrongly  taken  from  republicans  put  the  chief  emphasis  on  that 
the  people  in  the  first  place,)  and  because  which  is  for  all — tlie  Federal  Government 
there  is  an  enjoyable  air  of  liberty  about  a  They  recognize  that  the  mora  government 
thief.  The  republican,  accordingly,  gives  we  have  which  is  for  the  whole — ^the  federal 
us  an  expensive  administration,  the  demo-  — the  more  guarantees  we  have  of  equalityy 
erats  a  coniipt  administration.  But  if  a  and  the  equality  of  all ;  for  by  so  much  all 
democrat  will  steal  for  himself  he  will  not  are  ragarded  alike,  that  being  the  effect  of 
steal  so  much  for  the  public  When  a  demo-  general  legislation.  The  republicans  are 
crat  is  restrained  from  stealing  it  is  because  therefore  for  centralization,  and  would  bare 
it  is  taking  (mediately)  from  other  men.  enough  laws  for  the  whole  country  to  leave 
When  a  republican  is  restrained  from  steal-  no  room  for  the  states  or  municipalities  to 
ing  it  is  because  it  is  taking  (directly)  from  create  distinctions  or  allow  differences  of 
the  public  treasury.  Good  democrats  dou't  rights.  The  federal  instead  of  the  state 
like  to  steal  because  it  is  interfering  with  governments  sliould  characterize  us  as  a 
private  rights,  good  republicans  because  it  people,  and  determine  our  political  statos 
is  interfering  with  public  rights.  in  all  essentials. 

The  republicans  are  strong  in  politics,  tak-  The  republican  loves  and  prides  himself 

ing  their  principal  pride  and  stock  in  them ;  on  the  whole— the  nation,  the  Union,  the 

the  democrats  are  strong  rather  in  the  laws,  people.     The  democrat  loves   and  prides 

and  are  apt  to  study  and  pride  themselves  himself  on  the  parts, — the  states,  the  whites, 

in  them ;  because  politics  are  more  public  and  the  Irishy  the  Germans,  the  Catholics,— and 

laws  more  private,  and  because  further  the  is  opposed  to  other  parts,  as  the  negroes,  the 

laws  recognize  the  state  as  their  sovereign,  Yankees,  the  Chinese.  The  rapublican  party 

and  politics  usually  the  nation.    The  repubu  would  have  everything  for  all,  and  nothing 

licans  are  accordingly  much  for  legblation  for  any.    It  knows  only  wholes ;  the  whole 

and  the  democrats  for  litigation.    The  great-  oountry,  the  whole  people,  the  whole  laws, 

est  politicians  are  apt  to  be  found  among  It  would  have  no  legislation  for  whites, or 

the  republicans,  the  greatest  lawyers  among  foreigners,  or  Catholics,  or  any  class  what- 

the  democrats.  ever. 

The  republicans  are,  on  the  same  principle.  The  democratic  party  is  sectional  becaose 
more  selfish  as  a  nation,  while  the  democrats  of  its  pride  in  local  independence;  the  re- 
are  more  selfish  as  individuals.    Therepub-  publican  is  national  because  of  its  pride  la 
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universal  inter-dependence.  The  democratic  same  reason  they  are  in  favor  of  state  banks, 
ideals  are,  accordingly,  independence,  indi-  and  a  different  currency  in  each  state,  whUe 
.viduality  and  personal  responsibility;  the  the  repablicans  are  f or  national  banks,  and 
ri^ablicans  are  unity,  solidii  y  and  gi-eatnei^s.  one  currency  for  all  the  Union. 
Tiie  republican  says,  *'  the  Nation,  "  the  The  democrats  don't  want  men  to  do  any- 
Country,*'  **  the  Union,"  *'  America ; "  the  thing  as  a  whole.  They  dread  oontemplat- 
democrat  says,  **  home,"  "  fireside,"  ^  neigb-  ing  nations  and  armies  in  action.  They 
borhood,'*  **  the  state,"  *<  the  South."  The  would  rather  have  men  differentiate  for  ac- 
democratic  ideal  is  individual — the  single ;  tion,  and  strike  out  in  smaller  numbers  to- 
ihe  republican  is  generic — the  whole.  The  wardindividaaleuds.  The  republicans,  on 
democratic  party  emphasizes  man,  the  re-  the  other  hand,  want  to  see  men  act  as  a 
publican  men.  whole,  and  the  greatest  power  of  the  world 

The  republican  wants  the  liberty  of  the  exercised.  They  want  liie  combined  force 
whole,  the  democrat  the  liberty  of  the  indi  of  mankind  in  national  or  international  un- 
vidual.  The  republican  says,  <<  Anything  dertakings,  having  more  confidence  in  the 
that  all  do  each  should  submit  to ;  "  the  whole,  while  the  democrats  have  more  con- 
democrat  says,  ''  All  should  do  nothing  which  fidence  in  the  parts.  The  democrats  would 
anybody  does  not  want."  The  republican  be  passive  in  government,  the  republicans 
does  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  put  any  re-  would  be  active,  contemplating  the  use  of 
straint  on  others  which  the  majority  are  great  power. 

willing  to  bear  themselves.    The  democrat  The  republican  party  makes  the  whole 

would  not  put  any  restraint  on  the  minority  responsible  for  what  every  one  does ;  the 

which  the  minority  object  to.  democratic  party  rather  makes  every  one  re- 

The  democrat  tries  to  destroy  the  conn-  sponsible  for  what  the  whole  does.  The 
try  to  save  its  parts,  and  fought  for  slavery  latter  allows  no  conscience  to  the  whole,  but 
to  save  liberty.  The  states  and  the  whites  only  to  the  individual.  According  to  the 
are  about  all  that  they  ever  cared  for,  hav-  republican  idea  the  government  was  respon- 
ing  never  loved  the  nation  or  the  whole  sible  for  slavery.  According  to  the  demo- 
people,  cratio  the  slaveholders  alone  were  responsi- 

A  democrat  is  a  Virginian  or  Kentnckian.  ble,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  might  have 

A  republican  is  an  American, — ^never  a  3ias-  reposed  in  innocence.    The  republican  has 

sachnsettser  or  Micbigander.    The  demo-  a  national  conscience,  the  denuxsrat  a  state 

cratic  state  names  are  heroic,  as  Virginian  and  personal  conscience.    The  republican 

and  Carolinian.   The  republican  state  names  thinks  he  is  responsible  for  what  is  done  in 

are  rather  burlesque,  as  Hciosier  and  Buck-  any  part  of  the  country ;  the  democrat  thinks 

eye.    A  democrat's  country  is  Virginia  or  he  is  innocent  of  what  is  done  outside  of  hie 

Louisiana;    a  republican's  oonntry  is  the  state. 

United  States.  The  republican  has  accordingly  been  try- 

The  republicans  are  more  for  greatness,  ing  to  put  souls  and  consciences  in  corpora- 
because  greatness  is  for  the  whole.  They  tions,  and  to  make  them  do  right  under  moral 
want  a  great  country,  for  which  they  need  penalties  on  all  the  individuals.  He  would 
all  its  parts,  and  all  the  legislation  subserved  have  them  feel  moral  responsibility  as  well 
under  the  general  government.  The  dem-  as  men.  Republicans,  accordingly,  fear  na- 
oorats  care  lees  for  greatness  and  the  meas-  tionalsins  and  injustice,  as  well  as  personal, 
ures  therefor.  They  are  opposed  to  tariff  and  have  the  national  fast  and  thanksgiving 
because  it  is  an  inconvenience  of  the  parts  days,  which  are  hardly  observed  in  derao- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  a  restraint  cratic  sections.  They  also  pride  themselves 
on  liberty  for  the  sake  of  greatness.  Tariff  in  national  virtue,  and  in  deeds  done  by  the 
is  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  whole,  and  nation  at  large,  as  the  freeing  of  the  slaves, 
is,  therefore,  opposed  in  the  interest  of  the  Much  of  a  republican's  virtue  is  held  in  the 
parts.  The  democrats  would  consent  to  a  whole.  A  republican  besides  his  own  good- 
tariff  if  it  were  between  the  states.    For  the  ness  has  part  of  that  of  the  American  people. 
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The  demoorat  is  more  bigoted,  the  repttb-  the  democrats  are  apt  to  eomplain.  The 
lioan  more  liberal.  The  democrat  thinks  former  think  of  the  future  and  their  better 
for  himself  alone,  and  there  is  not  that  com-  condition  in  prospect;  the  latter  think  of 
promise  necessary  in  his  opinions  that  there  the  past  and  their  irksomeness  under  act- 
is  where  men  are  averaged  in  a  general  opin-  ual  restraints.  The  former  have  great  hope, 
ion,  as  in  the  equality  of  republicanism,  the  latter  almost  despair.  The  repablieuu 
The  democrat  is,  accordingly,  intolerant ;  have  unlimited  confidence  in  one  form  of 
while  the  republican  is  tolerant.  Democracy  government,  and  are  more  patriotic;  Ihs 
has  much  of  the  ezclusiveness  of  a  select  democrats  are  ever  foreboding  danger  and 
class  which  it  so  long  fostered  in  tiie  South,  making  unfavorable  comparisons  with  the 

The   republicans  delighting  in  a  great  European  monarchies.    The  republicans  an- 

country  and  the  democrats  in  a  free  coun-  ticipate  progress,  the  democrats  anticipate 

try,  the  republicans  are  apt  to  boast,  while  degeneracy.  Autiin  Bierbower, 


SNOW  PICTURES. 

31  S  silently  as  a  snow-flake  "  has  passed  tinctnesa;  the  trees  show  every  twig  agunst 

I  into  a  proverb,  a  term  of  comparison  the  sky  with  the  snow  wreathB  balanced  on 

V  for  anything  supposed  to  be  perfectly  their  boughs.    A  mild  yellow  light  shines 

J     noiseless.     The  silence  of  the  snow-  from  the  windows  of  the  farm-house  instead 

flake  is,  however,  only  in  seeming,  being  of  the  sharp  gleam  which  pierces  the  daik- 

due  altogether  to  the  dullness  and  imper*  neea  of  a  moonless,  cloudy  night.     The 

feetion  of  our  sense  of  hearing.     When  deepest  hush  of  the  summer  night  is  full  of 

large  flakes  fall  thickly  in  a  pei'fect  calm,  and  noises  compared  with  this  perfect  cahn,  for 

thousands  are  striking  the  surface  of  the  then  some  uneasy  J  eaves  will  rustle,  and 

snow  at  once,  the  voices  of  the  individual  there  is  always  the  stirring  of  insect  life.  A 

flakes  become  distinctly  audible, — a  gentle  feeling  of  infinite  rest  and  peace  pervades 

monotone  which  fills  the  air  and  sounds  from  the  scene,  shut  away  from  the  outside  wonid 

every  side.    Once  heard  it  is  easier  to  catch  by  the  misty  veil  of  the  softly  falling  snow, 

it  again  ;  the  ear  learns  what  to  listen  for.  Snow-storms  of  this  character  are  evidently 

There  is  a  delicate  melody  in  its  unvarying  considered  by  Nature  as  merely  ornamental; 

refrain ;  it  brings  one  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  snow  is  light  and  bulky,  and  is  moetlj 

things  to  listen.  used  for  decorating  trees  and  bushes. 

When  the  snow  falla  thus  gently  in  large  When  a  snowfall  two  feet  deep  has  been 

flakes  the  air  is  always  mild  and  pleasant,  determined  upon  the  process  is  somewhat 

the  mercury  at  82^  or  a  little  below';  and  different.    A  chilly  wind  commences,  a  quiet 

after  the  daylight  has  faded,  what  a  scene  of  steady  breeae ;  the  sun  fades  out,  a  uniform 

beauty  is  presented  if  a  full  moon  shines  gray  cloud  obscures  the  sky,  the  snow  begins 

above  the  storm  1     A  yellowish  light  comes  to  distill  from  the  atmosphere  in  microscopic 

through  the  soft  veil  of  cloud,  as  if  the  whole  flakes  and  as  the  storm  thickens  descends 

sky  had  grown  faintly  luminous.    Nothing  at  an  Angie  of  forty-five  degrees,  diiren  by 

casta  a  shadow.    Instead  of  the  spectral  iUu-  the  steady  wind  and  whirled  into  all  co^ 

aions  of  clear  moonlight  there  is  the  same  ners.    Such  a  stonn  puts  an  end  to  all  life 

light  on  all  sides  of  every  object  shed  from  and  movement  out  of  doors;  the  cattle  are  in 

all  parts  of  the  sky.    The  distant  landscape  their  shelters,  the  wild  animals  and  birds  are 

is  blotted  out,  the  middle  distance  is  hazy  invisible,  no  one  stirs  abroad  unless  driven 

and  indistinct  from  the  falling  snow,  but  by  necessity.    As  soon  as  the  storm  has  fairly 

everything  near  is  defined  with  singular  dis«  commenced  the  oldest  inhabitant  remarb 
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thai  be  "  knew  yesterday  it  was  goin'  Iq  snow,  the  exposed  fields  k  whirled  up  into  the  air 

'cause  the  air  felt  like  it."    Such  retrospect-  in  blinding  cloudst  and  the  drifts  are  piled 

ive  prophecies  are  always  the  safest.    Gen-  as  if  by  magie*    Mr.  John  Muir,  the  Cali- 

erally  the  temperature  rises  as  the  storm  fornia  nataralist*  relates  how,  on  one  occa- 

continnes,  the  flakes  increase  in  size  as  the  sir  sion,  he  climbed  a  Sierra  Nevada  spruce  to 

gets  warm,  and  the  storm  assumes  the  oma-  see  the  wind  blow,  and  that  by  carefully 

mental  character  already  mentioned.  After  watching  the  movemmits  of  the  trees,  grass, 

a  while  the  snow  ceases  to  fall,  the  distant  and  so  forth,  it  became  possible  to  see  the 

hills  make  their  appearance  and  every  branch  wind,  **  almost  as  plainly  as  though  it  were 

is  bending  beneath  its  load  of  rich  snow-  water."    Any  one  visiting  the  plateau  of 

wreaths.  western  New  York,  in  the  first  stages  of  a 

Mr.  John  Burroughs,  in  his  delightful  es-  lively  northwester,  with  a  foot  or  two  of 
say  *'  The  Snow-Walkers,"  states  that  tho  fresh  snow  on  the  ground,  may  see  the  wind 
ruffed  grouse,  ^  partridge  "  of  the  vernacular,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  climb  a  tree, 
sits  down  on  the  earth  when  the  storm  be-  Every  ripple  and  whirl  in  the  mighty  current 
gins  and  allows  himself  to  snow  under.  This  is  plainly  visible.  The  dry  leaves  of  beech 
I  never  have  observed.  However,  it  is  a  and  oak  go  careering  before  the  wind,  slid- 
common  practice  of  this  bird  to  dig  holes  ing  along  the  snow,  now  catching  on  the 
as  soon  as  the  snow  is  deep  enough,  and  weeds,  anon  lifted  oft  by  a  stronger  blast, 
work  his  way  horizontally  beneath  the  un-  until  at  last  they  gain  some  sheltei-ed  local- 
broken  surface  for  several  yards,  where  he  ity  in  the  lea  of  woods  and  hiUs.  The  bass- 
lies  warm  and  secure  from  cold  or  storm,  wood,  though  most  of  its  fruits  fall  iu  au- 
He  must  depend  on  his  ears  to  give  notice  of  tumn  around  its  roots,  retains  a  few  seeds 
approaching  footsteps ;  if  you  come  near  he  for  general*  distribution,  and  when  these 
bursts  forth  and  goes  whizzing  away  through  gales  arise  it  sends  them  abroad  in  the  hope 
the  woods.  In  the  night  be  is  not  so  quick  of  founding  new  basswood  forests.  The 
to  rise.  I  once  stepped  over  the  place  where  broad  bract  which  rises  from  the  peduncle 
one  was  lying  and  he  burst  out  of  the  snow  is  spread  for  a  sail,  and  the  seeds  may  ger- 
between  my  legsj  being  probably  asleep,  as  nunate  miles  away  from  their  parent  tree, 
he  might  well  have  been,  as  it  was  near  mid-  A  writer  in  ^  Harper's  Magazine  "  takes  the 
night,  bitterly  cold,  with  a  furious  north-  ground  that  as  the  basswood  does  not  flower 
wester  roaring  through  the  woods.  until  July  the  floral  bracts  are  intended  by 

In  sheltered  places  the  bushes  will  be  Nature  to  protect  the  flowers  from  the  sun, 
loaded  with  snow  for  days,  but  in  exposed  stating  further  that  the  bracts  turn  them- 
situations  the  first  breath  of  wind  clears  the  selves  fo  as  to  keep  the  flowers  in  their 
branches.  After  a  heavy  snow  tiie  question  shadow,  which  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  I 
is,  ''Will  it  lie  still?"  It  is  much  to  be  have  observed.  If  he  had  been  crossing  a 
feared  that  it  will  not ;  the  wind,  after  a  wind-swept  field  in  January,  and  seen  the 
storm  from  an  easterly  direction,  is  quite  flying  bracts  hurrying  over  the  snow,  each 
likely  to  sh|ft  to  the  westward,  and  there  are  dragging  two  or  three  nuts  after  it,  he  would 
many  more  agreeable  things  than  a  three  perhaps  have  gained  a  new  reading  as  to 
days  gale  from  that  quarter.  The  calm  may  their  office.  Thus  we  see  that  some  trees 
last  a  few  hours,  but  a  new  light  is  begin-  are  better  fitted  for  pioneers  than  others, 
ning  to  dawn  on  the  distant  ranges  to  the  having  flying  seeds  thus  going  forth  to  plant 
northward.  Soon  one's  attention  is  at-  new  colonies  and  extend  the  sylvan  domain, 
tracted  by  a  downward  rush  of  snow  from  As  the  gale  continues  the  temperature 
the  trees'  branches.  Perhaps  it  feU  by  its  sinks  to  zero  or  below  in  spite  of  a  clear- 
own  weight ;  but  no,  for  in  the  next  clump  shining  sun,  whose  rays  indeed  seem  to  have 
of  trees  the  snow-wreaths  are  flyiug  into  the  lost  all  their  power,  merely  gilding  a  land- 
air  in  little  puffs,  and  now  you  feel  a  cool  scape  which  they  no  longer  warm.  It  is 
breeze,  the  first  breath  of  the  coming  gale,  unfortunate  that  the  discomfort  which  we 
As  the  wind  gains  in  strength  the  snow  in  feel  should  hinder  our  appreciation  of  such 
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a  magnificent  series  of  phenomena  whose  from  the  south-west,  the  same  purple  bloom 

premonitory  symptoms  are  said  to  be  an  ex-  over  the  distant  hills.    As  the  sun  dedintt 

traordinaiy  commotion  upon  the  sun,  a  mys-  the  filmy  clouds  flame  with  color,  the  gentie 

terious  impulse  propagated  thence  through  breeze  seems  to  have  warmed  itself  in  the 

the  mighty  depth  of  space,  then  a  grand  re-  fires  of  the  sunset,  and  as  the  twilight  coma 

eistless  sweep  over  the  continent.  up  from  the  eastern  horizon  the  full  moon 

But  it  is  over  at  last ;  the  white,  flying  rounds  into  view,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 

clouds   clear   away,  the  wind   moderates,  only  less  bright  than  the  one  just  ended 

**  going  down  with  the  sun,"  and  a  calm  pre-  Then  in  the  morning  how  the  great  disc, 

vails.    In  the  still,  clear  night  that  follows  like  a  big  golden  bubble,  swims  in  the  piff> 

the  mercury  sinks  to  its  lowest  point.    Dur-  p'e  shadows  which  lie  along  the  western 

ing  the  continuance  of  the  gale  the  cattle  horizon,  while  the  woods  ju«t  beneath  her 

are  f  i*etf  ul  and  miserable,  though  well  shelr  are  crimsoned  by  the  level,  rays  of  the  half 

tered,  often  preferring  to  suffer  thirst  in  risen  sun  1 

their  sheds  to  going  outside  for  a  drink ;  but  There  is  a  certiun  sense  of  exhilaration  in 

now  with  a  clear  sun  shining  they  come  the  presence  of  a  heavy  snow-storm,  when 

forth  and  stand  broadside  to  its  rays,  chew-  the  wind  roars  through  the  woods  with  t 

ing  their  cuds  with  half-closed  eyes.  steady  volume  of  sound  like  the  voice  of  a 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  higher  tem-  cataract,  and  clouds  of  driving  snow-flakes 
perature  is  the  *<  cracking "  of  the  forest  obscure  the  landscape ;  one  becomes  con- 
trees,  caused  doubtless  by  the  unequal  expan-  scions  of  a  feeling  of  exultation  as  he  looks 
sion  of  different  parts  of  the  trunk..  There  and  listens.  A  spirit  of  gladness  is  in  the 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  pitch,  power  and  air,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  storm, 
quality  of  the  tone  of  these  sounds.  Some  Then  there  are  the  cold,  dark  days  when 
are  as  destitute  of  musical  quality  as  the  gray  clouds  hang  low  and  heavy,  when  aa 
stroke  of  a  wooden  beetle  on  a  chopping  aimless,  disconsolate  wind  goes  moaning 
block.  Others  give  a  note  of  liquid  melody,  about,  setting  the  dead  leaves  of  the  beedies 
dei^r,  resonant  and  sweet  as  the  tones  of  a  all  in  a  shiver,  and  undecided  snow-flakei 
well-tuned  harp.  Allusions  to  this  phenom-  waver  and  whirl  in  the  air.  Such  days 
enon  are  often  met  with,  but  their  authors  ''make  us  bitter  at  our  neighbor's  sinfl^" 
seem  generally  to  suppose  that  increasing  though  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  gir- 
oold  is  the  cause,  which  is  a  mistake.  The  ing  a  greater  zest  to  our  enjoyment  of  clesr 
trees  freeze  in  silence;  it  is  the  returning  skies  and  sunlight,  when  at  last  the  dtill 
warmth  that  renders  them  vocal.  So  these  gray  pall  is  swept  away.  • 
sounds,  noticeable  in  any  case,  derive  an  Both  the  bam  swaUow  and  the  snow- 
additional  interest  from  their  connection  bunting  propose  to  pass  their  lives  in  the 
with  sunny  skies  and  mild  weather.  midst  of  summer,  and  thou^  the  abeolate 

Violent  storms  and  periods  of  extreme  temperature  of  what  each  considers  summer 

cold  make  a  much  greater  impression  than  heat  is  not  the  same,  relatively  there  is  per- 

more  moderate  weather,  beingdreaded  before  haps  no  great  difference.    TlteyMiow-bant- 

they  come  and  remembered  long  after  they  ing  who  comes  to  us  from  the  shore  of  the 

have  gone.    So  it  is  generally  imagined  that  Arctic  sea  makes  as  long  a  journey  and  is 

our  winters  are  more  severe  than  they  really  rewarded  by  as  great  an  amelioration  in 

are ;  three  or  four  ^  cold  terms  "  giving  a  win-  the  climate  as  the  swallow  whose  whiter 

ter  a  popular  reputation  for  severity  hardly  to  home  is  in  Central  America.    If,  therefore, 

be  overcome  by  week  after  week  of  mildness  we  are  inclined  to  complain  of  the  rigor  of 

and  calm.     At  the  very  culmination  of  the  our  winters  let  us  remember  that  in  tfie 

winter  solstice  days  frequently  occur  which,  snow-bunting's  view  we  dwell  in  a  land  of 

but  for  the  snow-covered  earth  and  lower  perpetual  summer,  there  being  no  doubt 

temperature,  exactly  reproduce  the  choicest  that  he  would  seek  it  further  south  if  he 

weather  of  October.    There  is  the  same  se-  failed  to  find  it  here.    There  is  very  little 

rene  and  mellow  sky,  the  same  sweet  breath  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  to 
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flee  a  flock  of  these  birds  is  a  sign  of  a  to  migrate.  A  long  spell  of  cold  weather 
coming  storm.  Possibly  the  saying  has  and  deep  snow,  however,  subjects  them  to 
been  transplanted  from  Europe,  where  the  some  priyation,  and  the  woodnsutter  who 
movements  of  the  birds  may  be  different,  wades  into  the  forest  to  chop  at  such  a  time 
As  they  remain  here  the  whole  winter,  some  finds  them  gathering  round  him  as  soon  as 
one  must  see  them  every  day  whether  it  they  hear  the  strokes  of  his  ax,  while  the 
storms  or  not.  As  far  as  I  have  noticed  fall  of  a  heavy  tree  brings  them  from  still 
they  are  as  numerous  and  active  at  the  greater  distances.  They  understand  per- 
commencement  of  periods  of  calm  and  fectly  when  they  hear  a  tree  fall  that  the 
sonny  weather  as  at  any  time.  They  seem  broken  wood  and  shattered  limbs  will  affoid 
the  whole  winter  through  to  be  just  out  a  harvest  of  grubs.  Xo  doubt  their  ances- 
for  a  holiday,  hastening  from  one  place  tors  learned  to  gather  at  the  sound  of  a  fall- 
to  another  as  if  they  feared  their  time  ing  tree  before  they  ever  saw  a  chopper.  If 
would  prove  too  short  to  *'  do "  the  whole  the  tree  is  solid  and  sound,  with  few  insects, 
country.  In  fact,  if  somewhat  less  capri-  they  carefully  inspect  it  and  pick  up  what 
clous  and  flighty  they  would  be  much  bet-  they  can ;  if  it  is  dead  or  partly  rotten  there 
ter  n^preciated.  The  flock  seems  to  be  is  a  jubilee.  The  chickadees  pull  out  the  fat 
driven  at  the  wiU  of  the  wind,  their  move-  grubs  and  fly  np  to  a  high  branch  to  eat 
mente  in  the  air  often  bein^  strikingly  them,  and  after  gorging  all  day  seem  rather 
similar  to  that  of  the  clouds  of  snow-dust  more  hungry  at  night  <han  they  were  in  the 
that  go  whirling  over  the  fields  in  stormy  morning.  So  intent  are  they  that  they  will 
weather.  When  the  vicinity  of  a  stack  or  hardly  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  chopper, 
a  barn-yard  has  been  trodden  smooth  by  the  allowing  him  to  step  over  their  heads  as 
cattle,  and  the  snow  covered  with  seeds,  one  they  search  the  chips  for  food.  The  wood- 
would  like  to  have  them  stay  and  work  the  pecker  and  nuthatch  are  a  little  more  shy, 
ground  all  over ;  but  perhaps  half  the  flock  and  seem  less  ravenous  than  the  chickadees, 
will  not  have  stirred  from  where  they  have  No  doubt  their  stronger  beaks  and  greater 
alighted  before  a  sudden  impulse  seizes  strength  render  them  more  independent  of 
them,  and  away  they  go,  careering  through  unfavorable  weather, 
the  air  and  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  Although  the  chickadee  is  such  a  wide 

Another  interesting  visitor  from  the  North  awake,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  bird  in  cold 
in  the  winter  is  the  Lapland  longspur  weather,  no  sooner  does  the  sun  raise  the 
(PUcirophanes  lapponira)^  perhaps  by  the  temperature  a  little  above  the  freezing  point 
uninitiated  not  generally  distinguished  from  of  water  than  he  becomes  dreamy  and  sen- 
tbe  snow-bunting,  to  which  he  bears  a  general  timentel.  Then  instead  of  his  *'chickadee- 
lesemblance  in  form  and  color.  If  yon  see  dee-dee,"  repeated  over  and  over  as  he  hur- 
what  looks  like  a  solitary  snow-bunting,  or  ries  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of 
two  or  three  together,  they  are  quite  likely  food,  he  sits  apart  and  at  intervals  sings 
to  be  longspurs.  He  has  a  great  liking  for  ^'pee-wee,**  or  **  see-lee,"  in  a  tone  and  man- 
bare  grou^i^d  if  there  are  places  whence  ner  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his  ordinary 
the  snow  has  blown  or  melted  he  will  be  chatter  that  one  might  be  excused  for  doubt 
found  there  busily  working  amongst  the  of  the  identity  of  the  singer.  I  have  known 
grass,  and  creeping  through  beneath  the  people  in  the  early  spring  to  imagine  on 
fallen  herbage  like  a  mouse.  He  has  a  hearing  it  that  the  phoebe  bird  had  arrived ; 
wild,  melancholy  whistle  which  is  some-  but  though  the  syllables  are  much  the  same 
times  heard  in  the  night  the  quality  of  tone  and  accent  are  wholly 

Perhaps  many  birds  who  habitually  mi-  different.    As  this  is  his  love  song  it  would 

grate  would  spendthe  winter  in  this  latitude  seem  that  if  the  winter  sun  shines  on  him 

if  food  could  be  procured.    The  chickadee,  for  an  hour  his  mating  instincts  are  awak- 

nathatch  and  downy  wood-pecker,  living  oa  ened.     With  no  calendar  or  other  means 

insecto  and  eggs  gathered  from  the  stending  for  computing  the  lapse  of  time,  he  may  per- 

timber,  and  thus  sure  of  food,  have  no  need  hapa  imagine  that  the  winter  is  over  and 
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the  season  for  courtBhip  has  arrived  when-    ecDy  back  to  the  wood-pile,  to  oommenee 
ever  he  f  eela  the  warmth  of  the  sun  on  hia    once  more  the  endless  and  hopeless  task  d 
back.    But  if  a  clond  covers  the  san,  or  a    filling  his  gizmxL 
stormy  wind  begins  to  sweep  the  tree  tops,  JC  8.  Gttbert 

he  lays  aside  his  raptures  and  flits  conteni- 
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^ Silva  alia  Jovis^  Itteusve  Diana,** 

OW  shall  we  account  for  the  old  my-  than  human  potency  in  certain  ways.  Im- 
thologies,  or  shall  we  attempt  to  ao-  mortality,  even  when  robbed  of  everything 
count  for  them  at  all  ?  That  beauty  but  the  death-resisting  principle,  is  in  some 
is  imperishable,  and  that  whatever  way  very  nearly  married  to  invisibDity  is 
fills  the  measure  of  logic  may  be  taken  as  our  idea  of  it.  The  power  of  rendering  it- 
demonstrated,  has  somehow  come  to  be  ao-  self  invisible  to  human  eyes,  that  is,  the 
cepted  by  wise  men  as  true.  But  shall  we  ability  to  make  itself  a  nonentity  to  all  sp- 
reoeive  or  reject  the  gods  of  the  ancients  on  pearanoes,  is  an  attribute  of  every  imagina- 
the  score  of  beauty  on  the  one  hand  or  of  ble  god,  or  at  least  of  every  god  at  all  like 
logic  on  the  other?  Who  ever  did  believe  in  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  mythologies, 
the  gods  ?  Were  they  men  of  feeble  minds  Now  suppose  certain  beings,  bom  of  t 
or  debilitated  physiques — a  lot  of  degene-  mysterious  play  of  nature,  possessed  of  these 
rate  clods  without  any  fixedness  of  charao-  two  things,  immortality  and  the  power  of 
ter?  Was  Agamemnon  a  fool,  Homer  a  rendering  themselves  invisible,  and  what 
dunce,  Pythagoras  a  ninny  or  Csesar  a  weak-  more  is  needed  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
ling?  These  may  at  first  view  seem  ques-  build  the  fabric  of  heathen  polytheism f 
ttons  both  trite  and  uninteresting;  but  I  Why  not,  then,  take  the  so-called  gods  to 
purpose  sketching  presently,  as  best  I  may,  have  been  a  race  of  such  immortals,  withoot 
the  outlines  of  a  quiet  little  adventure  which  any  other  attributes  of  the  true  Theos  la 
led  me  to  ponder  deeply  over  the  proposition,  them?  If  such  they  were,  how  natural  for 
was  there  ever  any  foundation  in  fact  for  human  imagination,  operated  upon  by  tbe 
this  belief  in  the  gods  ?  I  will  not  say  that  subtle  influences  of  awe  and  wonder,  to  add 
I  believe  there  ever  was,  nor  can  I  own  to  a  the  rest.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  hardly  fur, 
total  disregard  for  certain  rather  obscure  this  laughing  to  scorn  the  beautiful  theology 
and  mysterious  evidences  in  nature  of  the  of  the  ancients  without  so  much  as  giving  it 
existence  of  beings  whose  tenure  of  mate-  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  doubt,  and  witli- 
rial  bodies  is  as  certain  and  indestnictible  out  even  admitting  that  it  i]liW|ave  rested 
as  the  bodies  are  shadowy,  and  whose  power  on  a  venial  mistake  arising  out  of  some 
is  somehow  held,  for  some  reason  hard  to  manifestations  of  nature  now  withdrawn  or 
discover,  in  abeyance.  If  gods  ever  were  in  abeyance.  But  the  gods  may  have  been 
they  now  are.  They  may  not  be  now  palpa-  immaterial,  in  the  common  sense,  and  yet 
ble  or  visible  or  audible,  but  they  are  not  not  immortal  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
dead  or  banished.  For  our  present  pur-  word.  Certain  conditions  of  mundane  thingi 
pose  let  us  admit  that  time  was  when  nature,  might  have  been  necessaiy  to  their  existence 
the  great  generator  of  mysteries,  disclosed  here.  If  we  should  study  nature  closely  for 
immortal  beings  to  man.  Were  these  beings  the  purpose  we  might  discover  those  oondi- 
neeessarily,  because  immortal,  omnipotent  tions.  And  this  fetches  from  its  hicBng^ 
or  superhuman  in  their  powers  ?  I.  should  place  my  theory.  It  maybe  called  the  groTS 
say  they  probably  were  possessed  of  more  theory.    No  one  can  think  of  the  gods  ai 
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separable  from  the  wooda  and  waters.  The  his  great  brown  hand,  said,  ^  Well,  here  we 
ancients  admitted  this.  They  went  further,  are."  At  the  sound  of  his  rather  gentle 
dedicating  to  each  deity  its  groYe  or  stream,  though  deep  and  sonorous  voice,  I  looked 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  meant  more  than  around,  feeling  as  if  I  had  been  aroused 
mere  empty,  complimentaij  dedication.  It  from  a  dreamful  slumber,  without  power  to 
was  a  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  recall  any  definite  idea  of  my  dreams, 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  gods  would  Every  one  has  experienced  this  feeling 
remain  with  them.  In  short,  onsmitten,  when  straying  in  an  idle,  musing  way 
unshorn,  pristine  nature  could  accommodate  through  some  still  grove  or  quiet  meadow, 
these  mysterious  beings,  and  it  only.  The  Suddenly,  as  if  by  a  spell  of  enchantment 
groves  grown  of  virgin  soil,  the  uncultivated  everything  looks  strange.  Even  the  sun- 
flowers and  fruits,  the  balm  and  spice  of  per-  light  is  unlike  itself.  The  sough  of  the 
feet  trees — these  prepared  the  air  for  the  wind  is  peculiarly  impressive.  Even  the 
gods  to  breathe.  Something,  we  may  not  color  of  the  grass  is  changed.  You  rub 
know  what,  — the  keen  pure  essence  of  un-  your  eyes ;  but  it  is  some  time  before  you 
changed  nature  from  some  source  now  prao-  see,  hear  and  feel  naturally.  So  with  me 
tically  dried  up,  may  be, — fed  them  and  kept  just  then.  I  was  well  aware,  to  be  sure, 
them  within  the  bounds  of  visibility.  The  that  starting  from  the  guide's  cabin  we 
dryads  disappeared  perforce,  it  may  well  be-  had  walked  over  a  high  ridge,  almost  a 
assumed,  when  their  woods  were  desecrated,  mountain^  following  for  our  way  a  zigzag 
and  the  naiads  when  their  fountains  were  path  or  trail  that  led  us  back  and  forth 
polluted.  The  fauns  faded  into  shadows  and  among  vast  fragments  of  variegated  granite 
were  blown  away  when  the  ax  and  saw  had  under  wide-spreading  boughs  of  low  cedar 
felled  the  groves  and  fragrant  thickets.  The  trees.  Now,  however,  we  stood  on  the 
satyr  withdrew  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  bank  of  a  little  river  whose  water  crept 
the  forests  as  man  advanced,  and  ApoUo  and  past  us  in  a  slow  but  remarkably  limpid 
Diana  fled  away — whither  ?  tide  as  clear  as  glass,  into  which  I  gazed 

Possibly  some  secret  potency  existed  in  with  an  indistinct  vision,  and  feeling  a 

the  air  tiiat  flowed  through  those  virgin  vague  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  everything 

woods  and  over  those  unpolluted  streams  about  me.    A  pirogue  lay  moored  at  our 

which  could  give  to  all  those  immortals  the  feet.    The  guide  motioned  me  to  get  in.    I 

power  of  rendering  themselves  visible,  and  obeyed  at  once,  but  had  time  in  so  doing  to 

when  it  was  exhausted  by  man's  encroach-  note  how  old  and  frail,  indeed  how  rotten 

ments  they  fell  away  into  invisibility.    And  the  boat  appeared  to  be.    The  guide  acci* 

if  some  hidden  cave  in  the  world  could  now  dentally  tossed  the  pipe-ashes  from  his  band 

be  found  where  nature  has  never  been  dis-  down  upon  one  of  the  gunwales  where  they 

turbed  by  even  the  simplest  art  may  be  seemed    naturally  to  disappear,  mingling 

there  might  be  discovered  one  or  two  happy  with  the  loose  mold  and  minute  fungi  of 

deities  reveling  in  the  merest  pool,  so  to  the  decaying  wood.    In  this  frail  vessel  we 

speak,  of^^|it  was  once  the  great  ocean  of  purposed  passing  over  a  dangerous  rapid  of 

their  **  {i^uiar  element.'*    If  this  theory  is  the  stream  some  distance  below ;  for  it  was 

true  the  gods  are  invisible,  not  dead,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  had  brought  me 

they  are  invisible  not  from  their  own  choice,  here.    I  was  in  no  condition,  however,  to 

but  because  their  "  peculiar  element "  is  ex-  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  step  I  wa» 

hausted  which,  while  it  lasted,  made  visi-  about  to  take.    I  shook  myself,  rubbed  my 

bility  possible.  eyes  and  strove  to  get  rid  of  this  hazy 

I  have  no  certain  recollection  of  having  mood ;  but  succeeded  only  when  the  guide 

been  poring  over  this  or  any  similar  train  by  a  vigorous  paddle-stroke  sent  us  straight 

of  semi-reasoning,  nor  have  I  the  faintest  out  to  the  stream's  middle.    Then  I  began 

knowledge  of  what  I  was  thinking  of,  when  to  feel  naturally  and  fell  to  making  a  close 

my  guide,  halting  suddenly  and  knocking  study  of  the  g^ide  and  the  boat 

the  ashes  from  his  pipe  into  the  hollow  of  What  a  taciturn,  grimly  selfish-looking 
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fellow  the  man  was  1    His  face  was  not  a  most  flat,  swept  off  to  a  range  of  low  green 

bad  one,  howeyer,  and  bis  form  was  ease  bills  a  mile  distant. 

and  streugtb  incarnate.  You  could  not  The  guide  propelled  onr  frail  craft  with 
g^ess  such  a  man's  age.  Not  a  gray  hair  a  short,  broad  paddle  which  must  have  been 
on  his  head,  not  a  wrinkle,  denoting  years,  very  old,  for  the  wood  of  which  it  was  made 
in  his  brow  or  cheeks,  and  yet  you  sus-  had  turned  green  and  was  curiously  creased 
pected  he  was  old.  It  might  have  been  the  with  worm-furrows  and  slimy  with  fungus 
rather  hard  glitter  of  his  calm,  gray  eyes,  or  moss.  Besides  this  paddle,  a  long,  cane 
or  the  half  stolid  way  in  which  he  kept  rod  for  use  when  the  process  of  poling  was 
closed  his  immense,  hirsute  lips,  which  sug-  necessary  lay  at  hand.  But,  so  sensitive 
gested  something  of  senility  coupled  with  seemed  our  ancient  pirogue  to  even  the  least 
unusual  strength.  His  bodily  movements,  impulse,  there  was  little  need  of  any  engine, 
too,  though  full  of  elasticity  of  a  certain  more  than  the  stream's  own  current,  to  propel 
sort,  lacked  the  ready  suppleness  of  youth,  us  withal.  Noiselessly  and  evenly  we  slipped 
suggesting  instead  the  half-automatic,  per-  down  the  tide,  much  like  the  shadowy  figures 
fuuctory  agility  of  long  experience.  You  of  a  dream,  it  seemed  to  me,  between  the  fern- 
occasionally  see  such  old  men  by  the  sea  or  braided  b^nks.  We  scarcely  made  a  ripple 
in  the  mountains.  They  are  men  whom  as  we  went  My  habit  of  close  observation 
age  cannot  conquer — the  men  of  perfect  soon  prevailed  over  the  dreamy  mood  that 
health.  But  his  boat  was  not  so  impervious  had  settled  upon  me,  and  I  began  a  minute 
to  time  and  exposure,  it  seemed.  A  kind  study  of  the  shores  as  they  stole,  by  appar- 
of  dry  rot  had  attacked  it,  apparently  years  eut  motion,  to  the  rear  of  us.  Below  the 
ago.  This,  however,  seemed  to  have  added  wild  tangles  of  ferns  and  semi-fluviatic 
to  its  buoyancy,  for  it  danced  upon  the  plants  beautifully  waved  lines  of  para- 
water  like  a  bubble  or  a  feather.  I  could  chrose  stones  lay  in  blending  strata,  as  if 
not  help,  as  I  glanced  from  man  to  boat,  half-welded  by  some  process  of  fluxion  long 
imagining  a  sort  of  rapport  between  them,  since  ended — a  dim  polychrome  rendered 
and  presently  the  odd  fancy  that,  like  the  doubly  effective  by  our  motion.  On  the  side 
centaur  and  the  horse,  they  were  really  one,  opposite  to  the  ridge  the  bank  was  quite 
took  hold  on  my  mind  so  forcibly  that  I  low,  giving  us  free  insight  to  the  fartiiert 
could  not  restrain  a  low  laugh  as  we  began  glooms  of  the  woods,  where  wild  flowers  of 
to  glide  down  the  stream,  so  ludicrously  did  many  kinds  grew  in  profusion, 
the  blending  of  the  guide's  gray,  old  clothes  We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  hundred 
with  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  gray,  old  yards  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  pretty,  dap- 
boat,  in  color  and  texture,  enforce  the  pled  fawn  peering  out  at  us  with  its  great, 
whimsical  thought.  mellow  eyes  from  a  clump  of  green  shrubs. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  the  I  now  felt  deeply  vexed  with  myself  for 

stream  upon  which  we  were  now  afloat  ran  allowing  the  unreasonable  importunities  of 

past  the  guide's  cabin  over  on  the  other  side  the  guide  to  cause  me  to  leave  my  trusty 

of  the  ridge.    But  to  do  so  it  had  to  make  rifle  behind  at  his  cabin.     BHIn  moment 

a  complete  double  round  a  great  point,  after  later,  when  the  lissom,  young  animal  against 

dashing  through  a  deep,  hidden  valley,  down  which  I  was  aiming  imaginary  buUets  sped 

stony  precipices  and  between  the  close-drawn  away  like  the  very  spirit  of  merriness,  I  did 

walls  of  a  resounding  gorge.  not  regret  the  gun.    The  common  wild  birds 

My  seat  was  forward  near  the  prow  of  the  of  the  woods  were  everywhere.    Blue  jays 

boat,  and  I  could  look  straight  ahead  over  and  yellow  finches,  fly-catchers,  nuthatches 

the  little,  decaying  staff  which,  in  imitation  and  thrushes  made  a  great  chiiping  and 

of  a  bowsprit,  slanted  off  from  the  pirogue's  twittering  along  with  the  mingled  rustlings 

beak.    A  glance  down  the  river  showed  me  of  their  wings.    I  noted  six  or  seven  varie- 

how  near  to  the  dizzy  escarpments  of  the  ties  of  woodpecker,  among  them  the  ivory 

mountain  its  current  flowed,  whilst,  over  bill  and  that  great,  scarlet-crested,  black  king 

against  this  vast  wall  a  wooded  country,  al-  of  the  woods  named  by  the  naturalists  Hf- 
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lolomus  pUeatus,    Water  fowls  of  the  smaller  and  angular  fragments  of  granite.     The 

kinds  flew  np  before  us,  and  occasionally  a  guide  used  the  paddle  merely  as  a  rudder, 

blue  heron  or  a  small  wader  of  the  bittern  and  the  cane,  only  now  and  then,  to  push 

kind  took  wing  in  its  peculiarly  stately  way.  us  away  from  a  dangerous  breaker.     The 

A  belted  kingfisher,  that  most  beautiful  day,  which  had  been  a  singularly  fine  one, 
of  all  our  birds  of  the  streams,  suddenly  ap-  was  now  fast  drawing  to  its  dose,  the 
peared  in  the  air  just  in  front  of  me,  where  sun  having  fallen  behind  the  ridge,  and  a 
he  hovered  for  a  moment  as  if  doubtful  soft  gloom  hung  directly  over  us — a  shadow 
whether  to  fly  over  us  and  go  np  the  river  overtopped  by  the  vast  reaches  of  yellow 
or  to  turn  about  and  retreat  before  us.  He  sunshine.  Our  flight,  however,  would  be 
choee  the  latter.  As  he  did  so  he  uttered  short  and  the  rapids  would  swallow  us,  or 
thtft  sharp  little  laugh  every  angler  has  happily  we  would  swing  round  the  mount* 
heard.  O  beautiful  bird !  your  laugh  has  ain's  wall  and  slip  down  the  gentler  current 
an  evil  ring  I  O  halcyon  !  there  is  a  great  beyond  to  the  guide's  cabin,  before  the  com* 
icicle  in  your  heart,  no  matter  how  fine  the  ing  of  twilight,  possibly  before  sunset, 
weather  you  bring.  By  short  flights  this  The  guide  had  described  to  me,  in  his 
bird  kept  a  certain  distance  ahead  of  us,  grimly  laconic  way,  how  he  had  frequently 
alighting  now  on  a  projecting  stone  of  the  pa&sed  these  rapids  for  the  mere  excitement 
clifi  op.  one  hand,  and  now  on  a  reaching  of  the  adventure.  I  was  the  first  man  he 
maple  bough  on  the  other,  eying  us  warily  had  ever  led  into  this  cove  and  he  was  sure 
as  we  approached  and  always  laughing  as  that  no  human  being,  himself  excepted,  had 
it  spread  its  gay  pinions  to  float,  rather  than  eve^  before  set  foot  here.  This  commimica- 
fly,  down  the  steady  little  wind  which  di*ew  tion  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  brace  me  be* 
along  with  the  stream's  course.  We  left  all  yond  any  fear,  even  if  I  had  been  a  most 
tiie  other  birds  behind  us.  The  herons  and  nervous  man,  instead  of  a  resolute  naturalist 
bitterns,  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  usedtockmger.  Therefore  I  looked  forward 
avoid  us,  invariably  turned  up  the  stream  to  the  catastrophe  of  this  little  drama  with 
in  their  flight,  and  the  little  sandpipers  and  a  calm  mind  and  even  pulse,  toying,  mean- 
shadowy  looking  waders  of  smaller  kinds  while,  with  the  curious  fancy  that  the  hal- 
merely  flitted  from  side  to  side  of  the  water,  cyon  was  luring  us  on  to  destruction. 

Sitting  with  my  back  to  the  guide  and  I  was  once  talking  with  a  great  man,  whose 
watching  the  halcyon's  manoeuvres,  I  began  profound  knowledge  and  wise  judgment 
in  an  idle  way  to  generate  a  fantastic  theory  would  seem  to  preclude  trivial  fancies  from 
connecting  its  flight  with  our  own  by  a  his  mind,  and  was  surprised  at  hearing  him 
thread  of  fatalistic  destiny.  He,  the  beau-  tell  how  often,  in  his  moments  of  solitude, 
tif ul,  happy  bird,  was  on  the  wind  current ;  his  imagination  or  fancy  would  fasten  upon 
we  on  the  water-stream.  We  were  in  a  frail  some  insignificant  thing  as  ominous  or  pro- 
rotten  canoe ;  he  on  his  own  splendid  wings,  phetic.  A  gay  beetle  dancing  in  the  sun- 
How  delightfully  easy  for  him  to  evade  death  light  before  him;  a  withered  leaf  blown 
or  even  danger,  whilst  we,  despite  all  exer-  across  his  path ;  a  suddenly  discovered  violet 
tions  to  the  contrary,  might  soon  speed  right  or  flower-de-luce ;  the  peculiar  tone  of  a  bird's 
down  to  destruction  1  An  underlying  stone  voices  any,  even  the  least  noteworthy  thing, 
too  near  the  surface  could  crush  our  craft  would  hmt  to  him  of  the  future,  lie  would 
into  shreds.  This  bird  of  the  hard,  metallic  find  himself  trying  his  fortune,  so  to  speak, 
laugh  might  be  the  demon  of  the  stream  by  little  tests  put  in  an  almost  involuntary 
leading  us  on  to  the  rapids,  to  shout  and  and  wholly  whimsical  way,  to  accidents  and 
scream  and  jeer  when  we  were  dashed  to  circumstances  as  they  would  come  of  things 
pieces  in  the  canyon !  as  trivial  as  the  mere  breaking  of  a  twig  or 

I  noted  now,  by  a  glance,  that  our  velocity  blowing  away  of  a  flower  petal.    He  related, 
was  gradually  increasing,  and  that  we  were  with  minute  details,  how  once  an  emerald- 
following  the  sinuations  of  a  sort  of  central  green,  peculiarly  brilliant  scarabsus  kept 
current,  which  flowed  among  great  bowlders  itself  by  short,  svdden  flights,  just  ahead  of 
8 
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•him  in  a  woodland  path,  and  how  after  he  .  swamp  in  the  rapids.    With  a  little  twinge 

had  followed  it  some  distance,  wondering  of  self-rebuke  for  my  thoughtlessness,  I  t8- 

what  it  was  leading  him  to,  he  came  upon  a  sumed  my  former  position. 

,  huge  rattle-snake,  coiled  ready  for  a  spring.  Within  these  last  few  moments  of  time, 

The  beetle  had  saved  the  life  of  a  great  some  change  of  no  doubtful  sort^  but  still  a 

statesman  and  a  true  man  1  change  which  eludes  expression  even  now, 

I  could  not  console  myself  wiili  the  fancy  had  taken  place  in  the  general  appearance 
that  the  kingfisher  would  steer  us  safely  of  all  surrounding  things.  It  may  have 
through  the  rapids ;  for  his  voice  was  insin-  been  an  atmospheric  or  chromatic  variance, 
cere  and  bis  very  movements  would  forcibly  it  may  have  been  merely  the  mutations  of 
suggest  sinister  things.  Such  is  human  per-  the  evening  shadows  hovering  in  this  low 
versity,  moreover,  that  I  preferred  the  evil  valley ;  but,  from  whatever  cause,  a  some- 
interpretation.  I  actually  found  myself  thing  like  the  glamour  of  a  dream  or  of  to> 
gloating  over  the  anticipation  of  the  halcy-  mance  had  settled  down  upon  stream  and 
on's  successful  stratagem.  I  even  smiled  as  rocks  and  trees.  An  exhilaration  like  that 
I  saw,  in  fancy,  our  boat  dissolve  into  fibers  induced  by  a  salt  breeze,  more  refined  and 
and  ourselves  go  whirling  through  awful  subtile,  however,  took  hold  on  me.  The 
vortices  mangled  and  dead  1  motion  of  the  boat  was  now  quite  rapid,  but 

Nevertheless,    I   noted    everything    we  smooth  and  noiseless.                        , 

passed,  and  fixed  in  my  memory  with  the  I  began  to  be  impressed  with  the  utter, 

power  of  a  trained  concentration  the  changes  the  primeval,  the  unchanged  beauty  of  the 

in   the   landscape   bordering  the   stream.  Iand8c^)e.    These  woods,  locked  in  by  aw. 

These  changes  were  constant,  blending  into  f ul  precipices,  this  stream,  full  of  dangerous 

each  other  like  colors  on  the  artist's  canvas,  falls,  had  never  been  troubled  by  hunters 

I  imagined  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  or  anglers,  or  naturaUsts  or  tourists,  nor  yet 

ferns,  and  the  aquatic  grasses  into  which  the  by  the  insatiable  makers  of  farms.    Pns- 

marginal  ripples  of  the  river  leaped  with  low  tine  power  and  perfectness  dwelt  here  aa 

whisperings,  constantly  grew  brighter  and  they  did  seons  ago.    I  looked  and  saw  the 

greener  as  we  advanced.    Overhead  the  sky  smooth,  greenish*colored  bark  of  the  trees, 

was  purely  blue  and  clear,  with  just  a  hint  the  deep  expression  of  riant  vitality  in  the 

of  the  yellow  sunlight  flung  athwart  it    In  leaves ;  I  drew  into  my  gratified  sense  the 

mid-air,  above  the  mountain's  shadow,  there  strengthening  bouquet  of  surrounding  nat* 

hung  a  misty  splendor,  such  as  is  often  seen  ure,  and  then  suddenly  the  inquiry,  from 

on  very  hot  days  hovering  over  water.    A  what  source  I  cannot  say,  arose  in  my  mind, 

fragrance,  which  strengthened  apace  with  are  the  gods  still  here?    At  first  it  was  a 

our  motion,  reached  my  sense,  as  if  from  half-idle  thought,  blown  across  my  mental 

some  gradually  opened  poi  povrri  of  all  sweet,  field  like  a  rose  petal  across  a  garden ;  but  it 

spicy  things.    The  great,  belted  kingfisher  found  a  lodgment.    I  toyed  with  it  and  it 

seemed  to  feel  this  as  he  led  on,  flinging  grew.    It  suited  my  mood  and  the  mood  of 

back  at  us  the  chatter  of  his  voice  and  the  nature, 

rich,  silken  plash  of  his  wings.  The  halcyon  flitted  on  before  us,  and  now, 

I  was  now  aware  of  an  obscure  feeling  of  for  away,  like  the  soft  murmur  of  a  breeze, 

restless  expectancy  beginning  to  infuse  it-  our  ears  caught  the  pulsating  sound  of  the 

self  through  me.    I  turned  half  about  to  rapids. 

look  at  my  guide.  He  made  a  frightful  grim-  A  deer,  bearing  young  antlers,  stood  on 
ace  at  me  for  rocking  the  boat,  and  glanc-  the  bank  and  very  steadily  eyed  us  as  we 
ing  down  I  saw  some  minute  sprays  of  water  passed.  He  did  not  seem  to  fear  ns,  his 
bubble  over  the  gunwale  I  Out  tiirough  the  gaze  denoting  only  a  lively  curiosity.  In- 
momentary  scowl  of  the  guide's  face  his  deed  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  us,  for  all 
vast  age  seemed  to  leer  like  a  wild  demon,  thought  of  the  chase  was  far  from  me,  and 
Those  bubbles  leaping  over  the  boat's  xpiiexi  as  for  my  guide  he  had  enough  to  do  car- 
side  reminded  me  of  how  easily  it  might    ing  for  the  boat 
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Are  the  gods  still  here?  The  question  What  a  thrill  is  dashed  through  a  moment 
fed  my  fancy.  I  began,  in  a  half-earnest,  of  expectancy,  a  point  of  supreme  suspense, 
half-idle  way,  to  scrutinize  every  dim  open-  when  by  some  time  of  preparation  the  source 
ing,  every  diadowy  recess  of  the  woods,  as  of  sensation  is  ready  for  a  consummation — a 
we  sped  by.  I  wove  a  cocoon  of  the  old,  catastrophe  I  At  such  a  time  one's  soul  is 
silken  webs  of  poesy  around  about  me,  look-  isolated  so  perfectly  that  it  feels  not  the  re- 
ing  through  the  sheeny  film  of  which  I  motest  influence  &om  any  other  of  all  the 
hoped  to  assist  the  shy  deities  in  taking  on  universe.  The  moment  preceding  the  old  pa- 
visibility.  If  I  could  only  see  one  god,  even  triarch's  first  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land 
though  it  flitted  past  me  a  ghoetly,  diapha-  — that  point  of  time  between  uncertainty 
nous  mockery  of  its  former  self,  what  a  joy  and  certainty,  between  pursuit  and  capture, 
it  would  be  I  whereinto  is  crowded  all  the  hopes  of  a  Ufe- 

The  wings  of  ohr  luring  halcyon  were  time,  as  when  the  brave  old  sailor  from  Grenoa 

now  in  almost  constant  motion,  so  swift  was  first  heard  the  man  up  in  the  rigging  utter 

our  following,  and  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  shout  of  discovery — the  moment  of  aw- 

the  waterfall  was  deepening  and  spreading,  ful  hope,  like  that  when  Napoleon  watched 

Some  little  thrills  of  quietly  ecstatic  delight  the  charge  of  the  Old  GKiard  at  Waterloo,  is 

began  to  trouble  my  senses.    I  have  occa-  not  to  be  described.    There  is  but  one  such 

sionally  felt  the  same  when  sailing  before  a  crisis  for  any  man.    It  is  the  yes  or  the  no 

smart  breeze  in  an  open  boat  after  a  long  of  destiny.    It  comes,  he  lives  a  life-time  in 

absence  from  the  sea.  its  span ;  it  goes  and  he  never  can  pass  thai 

At  some  distance  before  us  I  saw  a  shin-  point  again, 
ing  line  drawn,  like  a  wavering  gossamer,  But  there  are  crises,  scarcely  less  absorb- 
across  the  sui-f ace  of  the  river.  Beyond  it  ing,  to  which,  after  they  are  passed,  one  can 
a  silvery  mist  swayed  in  the  gloom  of  giant  turn  and  almost  live  them  over.  These  are 
trees  that  partially  overshadowed  the  wa-  the  crises  into  which  no  element  of  selfish- 
ter.  This  line  was  the  break  where  the  cat-  ness,  more  than  the  mere  modicum  contained 
aract.  began  and  this  mist  was  the  spray  in  the  anticipation  of  pleasurable  sensations, 
from  the  agitated  streain  in  the  canyon;  has  entered,  or  crises  of  the  imagination 
but  to  my  mind  the  silvery  thread  was  based  wholly  on  phantasmal  exigencies.  I 
the  index  of  something  more,  and  with  a  reach  back  the  powers  of  my  memory  now, 
leap,  so  to  speak,  my  imagination  reached  and  they  fetch  up  out  of  the  past,  even  to 
the  threshold  of  the  gods  I  The  line  the  minutest  detail,  the  whole  of  that  little 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  haunts  of  the  period  of  time  during  which  I  waited,  with 
shining  ones.  Heavy  and  sweet  the  odors  bated  breath  and  condensed  expectancy,  to 
drifted  upon  us,  and  in  all  the  trees  we  see  a  god  1 

heard  a  satin  rustle.  The  cardinal  birds  The  river  was  bearing  us  on  at  a  rate  of 
and  the  wood  thrushes  suddenly  ceased  their  speed  which,  but  for  the  silent  evenness  of 
singing.  Deeper  and  deeper  we  sank  into  the  motion,  would  have  been  frightful  under 
the  narrowing  dell,  sweeter  and  softer  the  better  circumstances.  But  the  wood  of  which 
gloom  grew  apace.  I  marked  well  the  giant  the  pirogue  was  made — it  must  have  been 
trees  just  beyond  the  sheeny  line,  and  saw  yellow  tulip—seemed  so  unsound  and  semi- 
through  the  spaces  between  them  shadowy  disintegrated  that  the  wonder  was  it  did  not 
mysteries  fiitting  to  and  fro — mysteries  that  dissolve  into  a  flake  of  vegetable  mold  upon 
a  dash  of  sunlight  would  have  dissipated,  the  water,  and  thus  let  us  sink  I 
that  a  puff  of  wind  would  have  lifted  up  and  A  vast  white  bird,  probably  a  snowy  heron, 
scattered  like  smoke.  the  Garzeita  candidissima  of  our  naturalists, 

Faster  and  faster  we  sped,  wilder  and  swept  majestically  across  from  side  to  side  of 
wilder  grew  the  flight  of  the  halcyon.  He  the  river,  directly  over  the  mysterious  shin- 
could  not  take  time  now  to  light  at  all,  but  ing  line  and  just  hitherward  of  the  pale  mist^ 
only  to  hover  a  moment  at  eligible  perching  quickly  losing  itself  among  the  trees.  Again 
places,  and  then  hurry  on  before  us.  I  saw,  or  imagined,  shadowy  forms  stealing 
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through  rifts  in  the  flower-eprent  glooms  of  by  their  coarse  of  those  shadowy,  silverj 

the  woods.    But  they  were  less  satisfactory  lines  in  the  blades  of  Damascus  daggen. 

than  the  dimmest  forms  of  a  dream.    I  could  We  slipped  on  and  on,  still  following  the 

not  follow  them  a  second  of  tiime.  now   madly   careering   halcyon.     For  the 

A  broad  booming  heralded  our  approach  merest  point  of  time,  not  long  enough  for 

to  the  cataract.    We  felt  no  motion,  so  steady  an  eye  to  twinkle,  we  were  opposite  the  rift 

was  our  sweep,  and  yet  we  were  leaving  the  in  the  woods  and  trembling  on  the  yerge  of 

dreamy  wind  behind  us.     Halcyon,  with  mystery.    I  looked  down  the  open  vista  and 

erect  and  disheveled  crest,  led  on  in  an  eo-  saw  something,  I  know  not  what — a  fomi 

Stacy  of  chirp  and  flutter.  or  a  shadow,  an  image  conjured  up  by  mj 

I  became  aware,  through  some  slight,  om-  imagination,  or   only  a    blending  of  tbe 

inously  decisive  movement  of  the  guide,  that  glooms  and  gleams  by  force  of  distance  and 

he  was  preparing  for  a  supreme  effort    We  velocity — ^but  a  new  element  was  added  to 

were  nearly  opposite  a  grand  opening  in  my  nature.    I  felt  a  g^at  thrill.    A  new 

those  stately  trees,  out  of  which  seemed  to  joy  took  root  in  my  heart.    A  new  flower 

issue  the  silvery  liue  which  cut  the  river.    I  blew  open  in  my  soul.    Accipio  agnotcoque 

leaned  forwardf  with  suspended  breath,  to  deas! 

catch  a  glimpse  right  down  it  as  we  should  It  seemed  that  down  that  aisle  I  coold 

pass.    The  gods  were  there,  I  knew  they  look  to  the  remotest  age  of  time,  and  onto! 

were  ;  I  should  see  some  one  of  them,  at  least,  it,  .blowing  into  my  eager  face,  I  felt  tbe  no- 

if  only  a  sylvan  faun  or  satyr,  or  a  dryad  changed,  the  unchangeable  spirit  of  Eld! 

slowly  withdrawing  into  the  heart  of  a  tree.  Was  it,  or  not,  a  face  that  I  saw?    Can  I 

Deusecce!  Detis.  ever  know?    The  flowing  hair,  like  blown 

That  great  white  bird  came  out  of  the  supple  ringlets  of  gold  floss,  the  gray  deep 

shadows  of  the  woods  again,  and  curving  its  eyes,  the  divinely  smiling  lips ;  were  they 

flight  down  the  stream  seemed  to  melt  into  not  there  ?    And  the  shining  body  and  agile 

the  mist.     A  sensation  of  dewy  coolness  limbs,  did  I  only  fancy  I  saw  them  ?    How 

crept  over  me,  as  if  shaken  from  the  rorid  shall  I  ever  be  sure  ?    O!  Dea  certe.    An 

sandals  of  some  passing  naiad.    The  bank  indescribable  something,  as  of  that  whole 

of  the  river  opposite  to  the  ridge's  precipice  landscape  melting  and  vanishing,  by  a  sud- 

now  presented  a  gay,  almost  fantastic  ap-  den  and  noiseless  deflagration,  followed  close 

pearance.   Tall,  aquatic  grasses,  thinly  inter-  upon  this  fortunate  moment.    With  a  harsh, 

spersed  with  certain  scarlet-spiked  riparian  maniacal  cry  of  delight,  the  belted  halcyon 

weeds,  were  sown  at  the  water's  verge ;  their  leaped  over  the  coruscating  line  into  the  sil- 

long   slender  stalks  and  semi-translucent  very  mist  beyond.     And,    like  an   arrow 

leaves,  waving  to  the  impulse  of  air  and  flung  from  the  bent  bow  of  the  river,  we 

water-ripple,  sent  forth  a  sort  of  shimmer  were  whirled  after  him  into  the  vast  fanged 

like  that  which  Virgil  intended  to  describe  jaws  of  the  canyon. 

with  the  phrase  **  Turn  silvis  »cena  eorusdt  **  I  felt  our  pirogue  leap  and  shiver ;  I  heard 

— a  waving  motion  with  light  flashing  and  awful  noises,  as  of  battles  and  storms  and 

flickering  through.     Bight  opposite  this  a  tumultuous  applaudings,  as  of   a  miUion 

narrow,  vertical  rent  intersected  the  ridge,  clapping  hands,  as  we  rushed  down  into  the 

and  through  it  an  almost  level  finger  of  the  rent  hill.     Sk,  siejuvat  ire  sub  umbras  !    All 

sun  reached  to  caress  the  grass.    Just  as  we  above  us  the  mist  and  spume  twiled  and 

passed  I  noted,  by  an  instantaneous  glance,  rolled ;  all  below  us  the  mad  waves  leaped 

a  strange  and  beautiful  thing--a  troop  of  and  fought;  all  round  us  the  gray,  wet  hs%^ 

dragon-flies,  purple-bodied  and  silver-winged,  ments  of  granite  offered  destmcticni.    Nal- 

filing  rapidly,  in  open  order  of  ones  and  twos,  ure's  wildest  frenzy  of  passion  was  bearing 

across  the  sunlight  into  the  dewy  recesses  us  down,  down,  down  I    O,  the  cahn  mad- 

of  the  river's  fringe.    Each  gaudy  insect,  as  ness  that  seized  me  1    It  was  awe  traced  in 

it  flew,  wavered  in  the  air  so  dreamily  and  marble — it  was  terror  frozen  in  ice  I    0,  the 

eooentricaUy  that  somehow  I  was  reminded  sweet  vision,  so  suddenly  mine,  so  ahmptiy 
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gone  I    AmyBterious  joy,  like  the  memory  thereof  oppressed  us  and  its  jagged  teeth 

of  a  heayenly  dream,  lingered  in  my  heart,  grazed  us  on  either  side.    Bat  on  we  rushed, 

down  deeper  than  any  fear  of  death  oould  tempest  behind  us,  thunder  before  us,  the 

ga  blackness  of  utter  darkness  all  about  us,  and 

Deeper  and  deeper  we  plunged  down  be-  at  last,  with  a  mighty  explosion  of  all  ter- 

tween  the  dank,  fantastically  grooved  jaws  rors,  we  were  hurled  like  a  missile  from 

of  the  gorge,  till  the  mist  and  darkness  some  giant  engine — a  very  missile,  indeed — 

blended  into  one,  and  the  thunder  of  the  forth  from  the  gpim,  stony  lips  of  that  awful 

stream  in  its  agony  was  appalling.    Even  fissure,  reeling  and  spinning  far  out  upon 

this  did  not  drown  the  metallic  laugh  of  the  the  swift,  level  bosom  of  the  little  river 

halcyon  as  it  led  on  through  that  horrid  to-  lapsing  into  the  <^n  country, 

mult.    I  felt  a  wet  wind  rushing  over  me.  The  evening  farewell  of  the  sun  was  glo> 

I  saw  the  spume   sparkle  like  phosphor,  rif  ying  the  distant  mountain  lines,  the  sweet 

whilst  the  shark-like  teeth  of  the  walls  on  maple  trees  on  either  side  of  us  were  waving 

either  hand  drew  closer  upon  me.  betwixt  gloom  and  splendor,  and  the  breese 

How  deep  the  ecstasy  below  us  t    How  was  a  deep,  tender  sigh  of  relief, 
far-reaching   the   immitigable    storm-mist 

above  ust    How  old  and  worn  the  stolid  Tempeztmt" 
stones  about  us !    O  threshold  of  the  gods, 

what  a  distance  behind  us  1    O  sweet,  calm,  The  belted  halcyon  turned  aside  in  his 

every-day  world,   how   infinitely  removed  flight,  and  perching  upon  a  bough  laughed 

from  us  1  his  fill  at  us  as  we  drew  past  him.    The 

Finally  we  felt  a  mighty  swell  lift  us  and  roar  of  the  rapids  receded  and  faded,  leav- 

savagely  shake  us.    A  heavy  spray  dashed  ing  at  last  in  my  heart  a  tender  melody 

over  us,  and  our  frail  vessel  quivered  and  which  never  can  depart    I  had  hovered  on 

quaked,  as  if  in  a  convulsion  of  pain.    Sud-  the  Threshold  of  thb  Gods  1 

denly  the  gorge.closed  up  till  the  slimy  walls  Maurice  Thompson. 
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rV.  train  rolled  into  the  station.    A  part  of  it, 

VICTOR  nnoo.  however,  remained  outside  the  building  when 

m  it  stopped ;  and  to  this  part  the  crowd  hast- 

ijjiN  a  certain  dismal,  drizzly  afternoon  in  ily  huddled.     In  another  moment  a  loud, 

11 1  September,  1870,  a  large  crowd  assem-  enthusiastic  shout  resounded   in  the   air. 

y  1  bled,  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  Brawny  arms  were  stretched  out  toward  the 

J     at  the  northern   railway  station  in  platform  near  one  of  the  cars;  hats  were 

Paris.    It  was  an  eager,  expectant  crowd;  waved  convulsively;  the  crowd  became  a 

mostly  in  the  blouse  of  the  lower  orders,  solid  compact  mass  as  near  this  spot  as  pos- 

though  here  and  there  were  well-dressed  men,  sible. 

and  men  of  distinguished  appearance  and  An  old  man,  with  bare  gray  head  and  flush- 
presence.  Paris  was  at  that  moment  in  deep  ed  face,  stood  upon  the  platform.  His  chest 
mourning.  Sedan  had  just  been  lost ;  the  heaved  with  emotion.  He  waved  his  hands 
effort  to  bar  the  German  flood  of  invasion  nervously  towards  those  who  had  come  to 
had  failed ;  and  the  enemy  was  now  known  welcome  him.  He  held  his  head  high,  as  if 
to  be  swarming  towards  the  dismayed  and  proud  to  be  so  greeted ;  and  waited  for  the 
anarchy-stricken  capital.  cheers  to  subside  before  he  opened  his  mouth 

After  the  crowd  had  waited  till  the  fine  to  speak, 

rain  bad  penetrated  to  their  bkins,  a  long  The  venerable  face  and  figure  were  well 
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worth  observing.  The  remarkable  trait  of  of  his  native  land.  He  told  his  auditors  that 
the  form  was  its  proud  erectness,  though  the  Germans  would  never  dare  to  lay  thefr 
sixty-five  yeai-8  of  a  life  full  of  vicissitude  Vandal  hands  upon  sacred  Paris;  that  as  sbe 
rested  upon  it.  Of  medium  hight,  the  figure  sat  there,  peerless  amid  her  hills,  her  veiy  a»> 
was  thick-set  and  solid ;  a  strong,  healthy  pect  would  awe  the  intruder  into  hasty  re- 
one,  the  result  of  life-long  temperance  and  treat  Then,  stretching  forth  his  arms  in  the 
plenty  of  physical  exercise.  The  head  was  drizzling  rain  in  the  direction  whence  the 
round,  the  forehead  high  and  arched  and  German  armies  were  approaching  the  capital, 
white,  the  face  a  broad  oval ;  the  hair  was  cut  he  addressed  to  them  an  appeal,  which  at 
short  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  the  beard  and  one  moment  we  are  prone  to  think  of  as 
mustache  were  also  cropped  close,  gray  and  sublinie,  and  in  the  next  as  ludicrous.  He 
fast  whitening.  The  complexion  told  a  cheer-  besought  the  (German  hosts  to  dethrone  their 
f  ul  tale  of  ruddy  health  and  moderateness  of  kings,  to  desert  their  generals,  to  lay  dowa 
habit ;  it  has  been  described  as  that  of  "a  ripe  their  arms,  to  hasten  to  the  embrace  of  tiieir 
winter  apple ; "  fair  and  rosy  as  a  child's,  and  French  brethren,  and,  with  them,  to  declare 
as  yet  but  little  wrinkled.  The  most  beaut  if  id  **  the  universal  Republic  I  ** 
feature  was  the  eye,  large,  jet  black,  mag-  The  life  of  this  greatest  of  all  French  ro- 
netically  brilliant,  earnest,  with  the  fire  of  mancers — ^for  what  French  novel  writer,  liv- 
imagination  and  genius  burning  brightly  in  ing  or  dead,  could  match  any  one  of  his  own 
it ;  yet,  as  he  looked  down  upon  his  wel-  works  with  '<  Les  Miserables  ? " — has  been 
comers,  kindly,  paternal,  moist  with  the  pro-  itself  a  romance.  One  shrinks  from  attempt* 
foundest  emotion.  This  eye  lighted  up  the  ing  to  portray  that  meteor-like  career, — the 
whole  face,  and  made  it  an  irresistibly  attrao-  splendor  of  its  triumphs,  the  depth  of  its 
tive  one.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  what  would  be  sorrows,  its  unexpected  denouements,  its 
called  a  handsome  face,  but  it  surely  had  displays  of  passion,  of  fancy,  of  (H^fooDd 
been,  years  ago ;  it  was  now  a  noble,  Intel-  thought,  of  a  charity  and  humane  yearaiDgs 
lectual,  benevolent  face,  that,  unquestion-  that  have  embraced  all  mankind,  its  erea- 
ably,  of  a  man  above  and  apart  from  his  tions  of  literary  schools,  and  its  defiances  of 
fellow  men.  autocratic  power ;  and  still  less  hopeful  is 

There  were  gray-heads  in  the  crowd  who  re-  the  task  of  justly  weighing  and  describing 

membei*ed  this  man  when,  just  about  twenty  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  tbis  genius, 

years  before,  he  had  been  driven  an  exile  which  has  moved  and  startled  men  for  more 

from  France,  to  which  he  now  for  tlie  first  than  fifty  yeare,  and  the  resources  of  wfaidi 

time  returned ;  and  they  called  to  mind  how,  are  apparently  far  from  being  even  yet  ex- 

when  he  went,  his  hair  had  been  almost  hausted. 

raven-black,  and  his  face  bad  beamed  with  This  ardent  Republican  is  the  son  of  s 

all  the  glories  of  the  intellectual  beauty  of  Bonapartist  general  and  of  a  L^itimist 

younger  manhood.  He  had  greatly  changed ;  mother,  and  the  grandson  of  an  old  noble 

but  age  had  ennobled  him,  and  made  him  who  was  guillotined  by  Robespierre.     Bom 

look  far  grander  than  before.  when  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  at  its  hight, 

Strange  words — strangely  eloquent  and  he  was  reared  amid  the  thrilling  and  trovb- 

powerful,  and  altogether  surprising — were  Ions  events  which  marked  Napoleon's  de- 

those  which,  when  his  clear,  warm  voice  cline  and  fall.     He  is,  moreover,  of  noble 

could  be  heard,  greeted  the  ears  of  his  hear-  blood ;  for  General  Hugo,  his  father,  dated 

ers.    He  plunged  into  a  harangue  in  which  his  nobility  two  centuries  back,  and  his 

pathos,  imagination,  poetry,  and  extrava-  mother  was  patrician  enough  to  have  joined 

gance  of  language  were  grotesquely  blended,  in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of  La  Vend^  Vio- 

He  spoke  of  France  as  the  focus  of  civilizar  tor  Hugo's  childhood  was  passed  amid  scenes 

tion,  and  of  Paris  as  the  intellectual  metrop-  well  fitted  to  nurture  the  soul  of  a  poet  That 

olis  of  the  globe.    In  splendid  diction,  with  poverty  which  he  has  portrayed  so  often  and 

sentences  bejeweled  with  epigram  and  stud-  with  such  tender  eloquence,  he  himself  never 

ded  with  simile,  he  sounded  all  the  glories  suffered.     His  beauty  and  brightness  as  a 
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child  ^ere  the  theme  of  all  who  tsaw  him.  from  the  laughter  of  the  world.  Royal 
Before  he  had  reached  his  eighth  year  he  had  mouths  spoke  of  him  as  Orpheus  and  Apollo 
seen  more  of  the  great  world  than  most  men  in  one.  But  at  that  time,  no  one  suspected 
during  their  lives.  His  first  recollections  in  the  young  bard,  who  had  already  drunk  in 
brought  before  his  mind's  eye  the  new-fanr  the  full  meaning  of  Lamartine's  *'  Medita- 
gled  and  showy  court  of  the  great  Napoleon,  tions,"  other  thoughts  or  aspirations  than 
At  five,  he  found  himself  amid  the  Calabrian  those  inspired  by  a  blind  idolatry  of  thrones, 
mountains,  where  his  father  was  busy  trap-  To  a  mind  at  once  as  clear,  as  suscepti- 
ping  the  famous  brigand,  Fra  Diavolo.  He  ble,  and  as  sensitive  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo, 
traveled .  in  Italy,  studied  in  a  convent^  the  awakening  to  the  consciousness  that  the 
learned  to  read  i^e  Latin  historians  preco-  idols  of  his  childhood  and  youth  were  coarse 
cionsly  early,  again  lived  in  Spain,  and  took  and  common  clay  must  have  been  a  terrible 
in  all  that  he  saw  and  learned  with  keen  eye  one.  His  happiness  and  his  ambition  rested 
and  rapid  miud.  These  early  associations  in  his  thoughts;  and  to  find  that  he  had 
made  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  and  a  poet  wasted  the  rich  gold  of  his  fancy  upon  that 
of  Victor  Hugo ;  and  he  has  carried  the  pol-  which  was  unworthy,  seems  to  have  gradu- 
iah  of  intellectual  refinement  and  the  grace  aUy  transformed  him.  Victor  Hugo  for  the 
of  the  old-time  manner  then  learned,  through  first  time  became  a  politician,  when  his  fair 
reyolution,  riot,  the  storms  of  the  tribune,  dreams  of  royal  honor  and  beneficence  were 
andhisapostolateof  the  rights  of  the  people,  rudely  dispelled,  and  his  eyes  were  opened 
Victor  Hugo  published  poetry  wortii  read-  to  a  suffering  people  struggling  benealii  the 
ing  and  remembering  at  ten  years  of  age.  throne.  The  young  poet  then  betrayed  the 
Four  years  later  he  produced  a  tragedy ;  nobility  of  his  nature ;  its  courage,  its  sin* 
at  fifteen  he  wrote  an  essay  for  the  pruse  cerity,  and  its  deep-feeling  humanity.  He 
of  the  Academy,  which  was  only  with-  boldly  cast  his  false  gods  behind  him.  He 
held  from  him  because  the  Academicians  approached  the  political  descendants  of 
could  not  believe  that  such  a  stripling  com-  those  who  had  guillotined  his  grandsire ;  of 
poeed  it.  Then  began  that  marvelous  literary  those  whom  his  revered  mother,  at  the  risk 
career  which  has  continued  to  amaze  man-  of  her  very  life,  had  conspired  to  overthrow, 
kind  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  mere  The  glamour  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  faded 
record  of  Victor  Hugo's  literary  triumphs  and  shriveled  before  his  eyes ;  the  divinity 
would  go  far  to  exhaust  the  space  at  my  that  had  seemed  to  him  to  hedge  kings,  de- 
disposal.  He  was  a  distinguished  man  at  serted  the  throne,  and  hovered  now  above 
twenty,  the  favorite  poet  of  the  Bourbon  the  people.  The  new  thoughts  did  not  come 
Restoration,  the  master  of  the  Revels  at  the  upon  him  all  at  once ;  he  was  not  converted 
games  of  Toulouse,  christened  by  Chateaur  like  Paul  in  a  blinding  flash  of  light.  His 
briand  '*  the  sublime  child,"  granted  a  pen-  muse  at  first  became  dumb.  There  were 
sion  by  the  king,  and  admired  throughout  no  more  magnificent  pseans  sung  to  the  sur- 
Faris  for  his  noble  grace  of  bearing  and  his  passing  excellence  of  Bourbon  royalty.  The 
brilliant  personal  beauty.  It  then  seemed  crowding  thoughts  were  stemmed  and  pent 
as.  if  Victor  Hugo  was  destined  to  become  up.  This  teeming,  unresting  mind  was,  for 
another  Racine ;  an  elegant  ornament  of  a  lime,  congested  with  unuttered  thoughts 
courts,  a  starred  noble,  perhaps  a  decorous  and  imaginings.  It  must  be  confessed,  too, 
politician  and  a  prospective,  polite  and  loyal  that  praise  was  sweet  to  him,  and  that  his 
minister  of  Fine  Arts.  His  imagination,  now  silence  was  freezing  the  praise  that  lingered 
flowing  into  beautiful  and  vigorous  forms,  on  high-born  lips,  ready  to  lavish  itself  when 
decorated  the  Bourbon  throne  with  floral  he  should  sing  again, 
crowns  and  wreatlis  of  poesy  such  as  had  Then  he  cut  adrift  from  the  past.  The 
never  before  adorned  it.  He  endowed  the  word  went  forth  that  the  pet  poet  of  the 
dull  and  narrow-souled  Charles  X.  with  Restoration  was  no  longer  its  flatterer  and 
knightly  qualities  and  heroisms  such  as  his  laureate.  He  turned  from  the  composition 
genius  alone  could  have  raised  and  protected  of  sycophantic  odes  to  that  of  virile  and  fieiry 
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romances.    He  founded  a  liberal  club.    He  had  been.    *<  Hemani  *'  inspired  a  riot  on 

began  to  talk  fervidly  of  the  rights  of  the  the  very  eve  of  Charles's  downfall ;  Yictor 

people.    He  established  and  edited  a  paper  Hugo  was  vindicated  by  the  fists  of  the  mob. 

devoted  to  literary  and  political  reform ;  and  In  his  hands,  the  theater  became  an  engine 

now  that  he  was  fairly  abroad  on  the  new  of  revolution  quite  as  effective  as  the  ek>- 

road,  he  gave  bold  battle  to  other  things  that  qaence  of  the  tribune  or  the  power  of  tbe 

were  ancient  besides  the  monarchy.     The  press ;  and  in  the  alliance  which  effected  the 

false  gods  of  the  throne  were  not  the  only  final  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  we  must 

ones  against  whom  he  hurled  the  whole  force  reckon  the  drama,  as  used  by  hiniy  as  not 

of  his  eloquence  and  genius.    He  became  the  the  least  formidable  confederate, 

apostle  of  a  new  literature.    He  braved  tbe  His  dramas  and  poems  had  made  him  a 

big-wigs  of  the  Academy  itself ;  revolted  political  as  well  as  a  literary  figure.    So  far, 

from  classic  perfection  of  form,  and  cham-  however,  was  he  from  the  ultimate  goal  of  Re- 

pioned  the  cause  of  pure  and  great  ideas;  publican  faith,  when  the  Revolution  of  1830 

he  sought  to  pull  down  Aristotle  from  his  took  place,  that  he  seems  for  the  moment  to 

pedestal,  and  Racine  from  his;  he  praised  have  regretted  the  Bourbon  downfall.   Itwas 

Voltaire;  he  locked  arms  with  Lamartine;  at  this  period  that  he  produced  the  first  of 

and  in  his  tragedy  of  ^  Cromwell,"  given  to  his  great  works  of  enduring  fiction,  **  Notre 

the  world  when  he  was  twenty-five,  laid  the  Dame  de  Paris ; "  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exag- 

comer  stone  of  that   Romanticism  which  geration  to  say  that  up  to  that  time,  no  n>- 

has  become  the  Parthenon  of  French  litera-  mance  written  by  a  French  pen  had  so  stirred 

ture.    No  one  can  probably  conceive  of  the  the  feeling  of  the  masses.    Almost  for  the 

intensity  of  the  conflict  which  then  raged  first  time,  we  find  in  '*  Notre  Dame "  that 

between  the  old  and  new  literary  schools,  profound  and  tender  sympathy  for  and  oom- 

who  did  not  live  in  its  midst;  its  issue  we  miseration  with  the  unfortunate, which  was 

know,  for  the  triumph  of  Hugo  and  Lamar-  in  the  process  of  years  to  make  Victor  Hiigo^ 

tine  if  slow  has  been  complete.  above  all  writers,  the  champion  of  poverty 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  struggle,  and  with  and  humble  virtue.    Nor  could  the  read«r 

it  the  fall  awakening  to  a  new  intellectual  of  *'  Notre  Dame  "  fail  to  dibcover,  in  many 

life,  served  to  develop  powers  in  Victor  of  its  brilliant  passages,  the  germ  of  that 

Hugo^s  mind  which,  with  all  his  reputation  belief  in  the  brotherhood  and  the  equality 

and  promise,  had  hitherto  been  unsuspected,  of  men,  which  became  the  central  idea  of 

For  it  was  in  the  very  last  years  of  the  reign  Victor  Hugo's  political  creed.    The  soon 

of  Charles  X.,  that  he  produced  the  dramas  of  kingship,  contempt  of  hereditary  privi- 

which  at  once  placed  him  above  every  drama-  lege,  fiery  indignation  at  the  oppressions  of 

tist  of  his  time,  and  which  contained  the  rev-  Uie  great,  burst  forth  in  its  pages,  here  and 

olutionary  ideas  which  he  has  since  only  elab-  there,  seemingly  almost  against  the  writer's 

orated.    *'  Marion  de  TOrme  "  aroused  the  will. 

terror  of  the  palace,  of  the  Academy,  of  the  But  two  years  bad  not  elapsed  of  the 
patrician  classes,  of  the  dramatic  censorship,  reign  of  the  citizen  king,  before  Victor 
Had  it  been  only  revolutionary  and  common-  Hugo  again  assailed  palace  and  crown 
place,  it  might  have  been  ignored  with  con-  through  the  avenue  of  the  drama.  Rejected 
tempt ;  but  it  was  literary  genius  fiourishing  though  this  no  longer  questioned  genius  had 
the  sword  of  revolution.  Its  fiery  utterances  been  by  the  Academy,  regarded  still  in  po> 
went  straight  to  the  heart  and  the  reason  of  lite  society  as  a  brilliant  but  erratic  virion- 
the  people.  It  was  worse  than  Manuel  in  ary,  not  yet  accepted  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
the  Chamber,  Royer-Collard  at  the  Sorbonne,  people  as  one  of  themselves,  as  yet  more 
or  Thiers  in  the  sanctum.  It  appealed  to  conservative  in  politics  than  Thiers  or  La- 
the popular  heart  in  its  recreations.  Its  martine,  more  radical  in  literature  than 
performance  was  forbidden.  Then  came  Royer-Collard  or  Beranger,  Victor  Hugo 
^  Hemani,"  which  was  allowed.  This  le-  had  nevertheless  made  his  power  felt  over 
niency  was  as  fatal  as  the  former  rigidness  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  masaeii 
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*<  Le  Roi  S' Amuse,"  a  thunderbolt  of  satire  of  Racine,  Corneille,  and  their  schools,  he 
and  ridicule  aimed  at  the  uselessness  and  carried  on  persistently  and  hotly  throughout 
caprices  of  kingship,  raised  such  an  uproar  his  literary  career.    In  twenty  years  he  had 
even  in  a  '*  bourgeois  "  reign,  as  to  terrify  so  far  established  Romanticism  as  the  vital 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers,  and  to  principle  of  a  virile  and  enduring  literature, 
oaose  it  to  be  suppressed  by  official  decree,  thatscholarly  France  was  very  evenly  divided 
This  seemed  a  violation  of  that  popular  lib-  between  it  and  the  older  school ;  and  in  1841 
erty  which  the  revolution  had  been  supposed  Romanticism  achieved  a  victory  and  unequiv- 
to  secure ;  but  it  was  also  so  much  the  more  ocal  testimony  to  its  influence,  by  the  ad- 
an  unwilling  tribute  to  Victor  Hugo's  gen-  mission  of  Victor  Hugo,  at  last,  into  the 
ins.    He  now  became  a  popular  idol ;  and  august  circle  of  the  French  Academy.    Four 
if,  at  that  moment,  he  had  chosen  to  leave  years  later  a  very  different  and  much  more 
the  field  of  literature  for  that  of  politics,  he  singular  honor   was  conferred  upon  him. 
might  have  taken  his  place  among  the  chiefs  Louis  Philippe  created  him  a  Senator  of 
of  the  popular  party.    At  the  age  of  thirty,  France ;  but  Victor  Hugo,  though  he  was 
however,  with  the  consciousness  of  his  past  well  fitted  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  as  an 
triumphs  and  his  ripening  genius  to  inspire  Academician,  was  quite  out  of  place  among 
him,  literature  was  still  too  beloved  a  mis-  the  formal  and  prosy  pundits  who  then  com- 
tress  to  quit.    The  decade  between  1832  and  posed  the  upper  House ;  and  his  appearances 
1842  was  the  most  fruitful  in  his  whole  life  as  a  *'  Senator  "  were  few  and  rare.  Ko  one  as 
in  amount  and  quality  of  literary  production,  yet  suspected  that  Victor  Hugo  was  capable 
He  did  not  in  that  period  reach  the  very  of  high  political  eloquence ;  but  this  was 
summit  of  intellectual  achievement ;  that  soon  to  be  proven  beyond  all  caviL 
was  to  be  attained  when,  twenty  years  later,        The  revolution  of  1848  came  to  stir  every 
the  incomparable    "  Les  Miserables "  was  Frenchman  of  patriotic  fervor  to  the  ipost 
read  by  a  wondering  world.    But  it  was  be-  anxious  thought  and  earnest  endeavor  in 
tween  1832  and  1842  that  appeared  ^  Lucre-  behnlf  of  his  countiy.    Victor  Hugo  seems 
tia  Borgia,"  "Marie   Stuart,"  and   **Ruy  to  have  hesitated  now  for  the  last  time  be- 
Blas,"  thi*ee  magnificent  historical  dramas  tween  the  influences  of  his  childhood  and 
which  still  hold  the  stage,  and  have  won  the  convictions  of  his   ripened   intellect, 
trimnphs  in  eveiy  civilized  country ;  that  At  first  he  thought  of  resisting  the  revolu- 
fais  masterly  "  Study  of  Mirabeau,"  **  Liter-  tion.    When  it  had  become  an  accomplished 
ature  and  Philosophy,"  "Songs  of  Twilight,"  fact,  he  entered  the    Constituent    Assem- 
the  bold  martial  poem  of  "The  Rliine,"  "In-  bly  to  cast  the  weight  of  his  fame  and  in- 
ner Voices,"    and  "Angels,"  were  written  fluence  in  the  moderate  scale.    He  feared 
and  published.    It  is  not  too  much  to  pay  the  return  of  the  Terror,  and  shrank  from 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  Victor  Hugo  the  prospect  of  Jacobin  rule.    It  is  a  curi- 
had  attained  a  degree  of  literaiy  renown  far  ous  fact  that  in  thase  days  he  sat  near  Louis 
eclipsing  that  of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Chamber,  and 
or  Balzac,  and  only  surpassed  in  the  previ-  more  often  voted  with  him  than  on  the 
ous  century  by  Voltaire.  other  side.    He  was  democratic  and  repub- 
It  has  been  said  of  the  contrast  between  lican,  but  looked  askance  at  the  Mount- 
the  greatest  Greek  and  the  greatest  medieval  ain.    Events  soon  rapidly  changed  his  view 
Italian  sculptor,  that  while  Phidias  executed  of  the  political  course  he  should  pursue, 
serene  gods,  Michael  Augelo  portrayed  suf*  He  was  alarmed  at  the  election  of  Bonaparte 
fering  heroes.    As  one  compares  the  works  to  the  Presidency,  and  already  foresaw  the 
of  Victor  Hugo — those  already  mentioned —  shadow  of  the  Empire  lowering  over  France, 
with  the   performances  of   the  preceding  In  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  suo- 
French  classics,  a  similar  contrast  suggests  ceeded  the  Constituent,  and  in  which  Victor 
itaelf .   The  revolt  which  Victor  Hugo  began  Hugo  sat  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
at  twenty  against  the  formality,  the  corrects  Paris,  he  finally  took  his  stand  as  a  cham- 
neasy  the  rule  and  measure-governed  style  pion  of  popular  liberty  and  equality,  and 
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irom  that  hour  to  this  he  has  never  onee  of  republicanism,  and  not  a  law  maker, 
swerved  from  that  creed.  He  dealt  with  abstract  ideas ;  sublime  ones, 
And  now,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  Victor  indeed,  but  ideas  which  could  scarcely  be  » 
Hugo  proved  himself  a  brilliant  orator.  It  codified  as  to  govern  well  the  Frenchmen  ol 
was  impossible  for  him  to  espouse  such  a  1850.  He  could  see  whither  poor  worried 
cause  as  this,  which  fired  his  imagination  France  was  drifting,  and  the  traitor  hand 
and  satisfied  his  intellect,  without  plunging  preparing  the  death  blow  for  the  Republic ; 
into  it  with  all  the  glowing  and  intense  fer-  declamation  could  not  hold  France  back, 
vor  of  his  nature.  He  was  never  a  judge,  or  the  traitor  hand ;  yet,  unfortunately, 
but  always  a  vehement  partisan.  Of  a  declamation  was  all  that  this  proud  poiriot 
physical  type  and  presence  which  filled  and  knew  how  to  do.  The  greatest  and  noblesfc 
attracted  tJie  eye,  with  raven-black  hair,  a  of  the  Romanticists  was  in  politics  a  vision- 
^  great,  curious  eye/'  an  erect,  defiant  form,  ary ;  and  his  eloquence,  glowing,  ardent, 
a  manner  absorbingly  intent  and  earnest,  fierce,  tremendous  in  bitterness,  scorn  and 
a  clear,  high  voice,  with  every  tone  and  ridicule  as  it  was,  could  avail  nothing,  un- 
every  movement  full  of  passion ;  and,  added  less  it  were  to  rouse  more  practical  minds 
to  these  traits,  with  pre-eminent  renown  as  from  their  torpor,  and  to  inflame  the  popQ- 
a  poet  and  dramatist;,  it  is  no  wonder  that  lar  mind  to  revolt  against  oppression.  The 
Victor  Hugo  comnoianded  spell-bound  atten-  ample  proof  that  Victor  Hugo,  brilliant  as 
tion.  His  delivery  was  tempestuous,  rapid,  an  orator,  vehement  as  a  partisan,  and  ab- 
flashing,  and,  it  must  be  said,  often  arrogant ;  sorbingly  zealous  as  a  patriot,  was  really  out 
he  hesitated  at  no  violence  or  extravagance  of  place  as  a  politician,  lies  in  his  utter  help- 
of  language ;  he  did  not  spare  even  the  most  lessness  at  the  supreme  moment  when  tiie 
illustrious  of  his  antagonists;  he  exhausted  catastrophe  which  he  had  long  foreseen— 
the  resources  of  a  vocabulary  overflowing  the  coup  dTeUU — occurred.  That  his  elo- 
with  epithets  upon  those  whom  he  assailed ;  quence  had  power  and  danger  in  it,  how- 
with  scorn  and  withering  contempt,  with  ever,  was  abundantly  confessed  by  the 
denunciations  white-hot  and  scorching,  with  usurper;  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  ban- 
ridicule  that  hissed  and  seethed,  as,  like  ish  the  brightest  literary  light  of  France 
molten  lava,  he  poured  it  out  upon  the  ob-  from  her  soil.  Then  came  the  long  exile  in 
jects  of  his  hostility,  he  battled  for  the  cause  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Brussels ;  thesoomfol 
he  had  wedded  and  was  intent  on  bringing  rejection  of  amnesties  offered  and  even 
to  realization.  Those  who  heard  his  almost  urged ;  the  terrific  onslaught  upon  the  Em- 
daily  forensic  conflicts  with  Montalembert,  peror  in  *'  Napoleon  the  Little ;  "  and  the 
a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  one  who  had  return  of  Victor  Hugo,  fortunately  for  the 
the  advantage  of  him  at  least  in  temper  and  world  and  for  his  fame,  to  literary  labon. 
logic,  speak  of  those  scenes  as  scenes  never  It  was  during  his  exile  of  nineteen  yean 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  those  who  sat  welU  that  he  wrote  **  Les  Chatiments,"  a  poem  of 
nigh  paralyzed,  as  he  hurled  his  anathemas  which,  as  has  been  well  said,  <<  every  line 
upon  the  faithless  President  of  the  Republic,  breathes  living  fire,  and  branded  his  enemy 
who  was  subjecting  that  Republic  to  a  slow  with  indelible  disgrace ; "  that  he  produced 
process  of  assassination,  declare  that  they  those  profound  and  unsurpassingly  pathetic 
can  still  hear  the  strident  voice  and  the  re-  reflections,  **  Les  Contemplations ; "  that  be 
lentless  words  ringing  in  their  ears.  Enough  wrought  out  that  masterpiece  of  his  geniu-s 
has  been  said  of  the  character  of  Victor  '*Les  Miserables;'"  and  that  he  betrayed 
Hugo's  political  temperament  and  eloquence  many  other  evidences  of  his  vei-satility  as 
to  show  why  he  could  never  be  a  statesman  well  as  of  his  feeling  and  fancy, 
or  a  practical  politician.  It  provokes  a  smile  It  behooves  the  student  of  Victor  Hugo's 
to  think  of  this  vehement  and  extravagant  works,  no  matter  how  appreciative  and  loT- 
genius  framing  a  formal  code,  or  leading,  ing,  to  speak  cautiously,  and  with  measured 
by  patience  and  tact,  a  party  to  victory,  words,  of  his  splendid  genius ;  for  there  is 
He  was,  evidently,  an  apostle  and  preacher  that  in  his  noblest  work  which  so  dazdee 
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and  enthralls  that  the  reader  is  most  easily  than  patriotic ;  he  almost  worships  the 
thrown  off  the  balance  of  his  judgment  grandeur  of  Paris ;  he  fondly  lores  nature, 
One  is  tempted  to  declare  that  the  entire  and  all  things  beautiful  within  it ;  his 
philosophy  and  practical  teaching  of  the  mighty  heart  reaches  forth  and  embraces 
Christian  religion  lie  between  the  covers  of  mankind ;  above  all,  his  tenderest  affection 
'*  Les  Miserables ; "  that  not  even  in  Shakes-  is  lavished,  in  glowing  words  that  fire  with 
peare  is  there  such  deep  penetration  into  like  feeling  every  other  heart  that  is  not 
human  character ;  that  in  the  chapter  on  dead,  with  the  choicest  flowers  of  his  fancy, 
*^  the  dissection  of  a  soul,"  the  profoundest  the  brighest  gems  of  his  intellectual  wealth, 
depth  of  spiritual  probing  has  been  reached ;  Imd  the  most  far-sought  phrases  of  affection 
that  the  pathos  and  the  passion,  the  minute  his  language  affords,  upon  the  down-trodden 
shades  of  character,  the  marvelous  human-  and  the  stricken,  the  victims  of  man's  injus- 
ity,  the  all-embracing  sympathy,  the  dra-  tice,  the  desperate  hunted  ones  of  society, 
matic  power,  the  superb  description,  to  be  And  this  quality  of  great  love  that  ap- 
found  in  that  romance,  have  never  before  pears  in  his  writings,  is  also  the  noblest  pep> 
been  combined  mthin  a  single  book.  Even  sonal  quality  of  the  man  himself.  Between 
the  staid  Blackwood  reviewer  is  lured  from  him  and  the  members  of  his  family  there 
judicial  measure  of  language  when  he  comes  has  always  been  the  most  ardent  and  de- 
to  speak  of  *'Les  Miserables  "  and  '<  Kotre  voted  affection.  There  is  not  an  author  liv- 
Dame."  He  says  that  <'  they  dwarf  every-  ing  sharper  at  a  trade  with  the  publishers ; 
thing  that  can  be  put  by  their  side ; "  that  he  exacts  his  due  to  the  uttermost  centime, 
there  is  nothing  in  modem  literature ''which  And  his  due  received,  it  is  lavished  with 
would  not  look  pale  in  their  presence ; "  and  bounteous  hand  right  and  left,  to  relieve 
that  ^  there  is  no  Frenchman  who  can  be  suffering,  to  scatter  joy,  to  comfort  the 
so  much  as  thought  of  in  any  possible  aspect  lowly,  to  confer  pleasure.  All  exiles  were 
of  rivalry  "  with  Victor  Hugo.  Once  the  welcomed  to  his  exiled  home  at  Guernsey, 
laureate  of  thrones,  in  the  passage  of  years  with  open  arms  and  to  a  bounteous  table. 
and  the  process  of  intellectual  growth  he  The  unfortunate  of  all  lands  were  his  guests 
became  of  all  men  the  literary  tribune  of  and  his  pensioners.  After  the  fall  of  the 
poverty  and  misfortune.  Every  subject  that  Commune,  when  Victor  Hugo  had  ret  ired  to 
he  handles,  too,  completely  possesses  him.  Brussels,  he  filled  his  house  there  with  Com- 
£ven  in  his  most  extravagant  passages-^  munist  refugees;  and  this  at  the  risk  not 
and  there  are  many  which  to  most  readers  only  of  his  property,  but  his  life.  His  eu- 
aeem  to  be  enthusiasm  gone  clean  mad —  thusiastic  affection  for  children  is  betrayed 
there  is  apparently  no  studying  for  mere  alike  in  his  works  and  in  his  daily  acts, 
effect.  Of  all  things,  Victor  Hugo  is  in-  There  are  no  more  exquisitely  beautiful 
artificial.  It  is  not  the  mere  art  of  a  skilled  passages  in  his  romances  than  those  in 
writerthat  is  observed;  this  quality  is  there,  which  he  describes  childhood.  There  is  a 
it  is  true,  for  without  it  the  splendid  dra-  caress  in  every  tone,  and  a  benediction  in 
matic  effects,  the  surprises,  situations,  and  every  touch.  **  The  babes,"  says  the  re- 
denouements,  the  rapid  and  brilliant  transi-  viewer  already  quoted,  **  ar^  as  distinct  as 
tiona  from  scorn  to  pathos,  from  pathos  to  the  heroes,  every  pearly  curve  of  them  ten- 
sunny  merriment,  and  from  joy  to  the  most  der  and  sweet  as  rose-leaves,  yet  complete 
somber  tragedy,  could  not  have  been  wrought  creatures,  even  in  the  most  delicious  soft- 
out  to  such  artistic  perfection.  There  is, bow-  ness  of  execution."  With  what  loving  ten- 
ever,  within  and  behind,  the  real  and  sacred  demess  does  he  follow  the  growth  from 
fire  of  genius ;  a  harmonious  union  of  im-  childhood  to  loveliest  girlhood,  and  noble 
agination  and  enthusiasm  and  dead-in-ear-  womanhood,  of  Cosette  I  How  you  can  see 
neatness.  As  one  recalls  one  after  another  his  heart  wrapped  up  in  this  gentle  creature, 
of  Victor  Hugo's  productions,  he  is  tempted  and  almost  feel  it  bound  with  pleasure  when 
to  think  that  love  is  the  key-note  of  his  he  I'eturns,  from  lurid  scenes  and  dreary 
aouL    He  loves  France  with  a  fervor  more  wickednesses,  to  attend  her  in  another  step 
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of  her  career  I  The  wrongs  done  to  chil-  though  cozily  garnished  hoase  in  the  Bne 
dren  make  his  heart  bleed,  and  force  from  Clichy  has  become,  since  the  return  of  the 
him  groans  of  uiguish  and  agony.  *<  The  great  exile,  the  center  of  frequent  poliUcel 
Man  who  Laughs  "  is  judged  by  the  world  and  literary  receptions,  at  which  the  fimt 
his  least  attractive  and  least  creditable  work  minds  in  France  have  gathered  to  disctus 
of  fiction ;  and  truly  its  wild  extravagance,  measures  and  books.  Thrice  in  three  yean 
its  historical  inaccuracies,  its  imagination  the  shadow  of  death  fell  upon  his  hoose, 
gone  to  seed,  its  endless  detail,  its  riot  of  depriving  him  of  a  faithful  and  beloved 
words  and  ideas,  render  it  a  not  pleasant  wife,  and  two  sons  on  whose  future  he  hsd 
book,  even  to  his  most  zealous  admirers,  tested  the  most  sanguine  hopes ;  these  great 
But  in  **  The  Man  who  Laughs  "  is  the  most  griefspassedyandleftihegrandoldmansadly 
terrible  indictment  against  the  cruelty  of  serene  ;  for  he  believes  in  a  future  life  with 
the  great  and  rich  that  ever  was  drawn ;  and  all  his  soul,  and  knows  that  ere  long  his  own 
to  intensify  the  enormity  of  the  selfish  bar-  summons  must  come  to  rejoin  them.  No 
barism  of  the  class  at  which  he  aimed,  he  one  can  approach  him  without  being  irre- 
reproduced  a  most  awful  example  in  the  sistibly  attracted  by  his  beneficent  face,  his 
person  of  a  bright  and  tender-hearted  child,  big,  kindly  glowing  eyes,  his  cordial,  ahnost 
made  hideous  for  life  for  courts  and  crowds  affectionate  warmth  of  greeting.  To  every 
to  jeer  at.  To  the  cursory  reader,  Gwyn-  one  alike  he  is  approachable,  genial  and  talk- 
plaine,  **the  man  who  laughs,"  is  a  hide-  ative.  As  his  sympathies  reach  down  to  the 
ously-romantic  hero.  To  those  of  deeper  humblest,  so  his  bearing  with  all  men  is  ont- 
insight,  he  is  the  terrible  symbol  of  the  wardly  frateroaL  What  he  is  in  his  books, 
people,  whose,  souls  have  been  mutilated  by  he  is  in  his  daily  walks ;  and  one  has  only 
kings  and  laws,  so  that  they  laugh  forever  to  read  them,  to  derive  an  excellent  idea  of 
at  their  own  appalling  debasement.  his  conversation.  It  is  sparkling,  epigram- 
It  ii  pleasant  to  think  that  the  green  old  matic,  flowing,  full  of  warmth  and  feeling, 
age  of  this  master  spirit  of  literature,  this  accompanied  by  expressive  action  of  the 
man  who  is  renowned  alikeasapoet^anove-  features  and  the  hands.  He  is  ready  and 
list,  adramatist,  a  philosopher,  an  editor,  and  glad  to  talk  about  everything,  and  amazes 
an  orator,  who  has  worked  so  splendidly  in  by  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  especially  in 
the  cause  of  the  lowly,  who  has  given  forth  common  things.  He  is  easily  aroused  to  a 
ideas  that  will  surely  live,  who  has  uttered  long  and  brilliant  monologue  by  the  intro* 
truths  which  must  make  men  better  as  they  duction  of  a  subject  that  especially  interests 
spread,  and  who  has  shown  in  his  own  noble,  him.  He  never  tires  of  declaiming— for  it 
unselfish,  fruitful  life,  what  good  things  are  is  declamation — about  the  hopeful  outlook 
temperance,  benevolence,  and  self-sacrifice —  for  the  Republic ;  about  the  enormity  of  the 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  his  green  old  age  coup  (Tetat ;  about  the  necessity  of  abolish- 
is  being  passed  in  the  Paris  he  so  dearly  ing,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  all  crime, 
loves,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  all  his  tri-  war,  and  poverty.  His  ideas  naturally  take 
umphs ;  that  he  may  contemplate,  with  se-  poetic  and  gprandiose  forms  as  he  warms  to 
rene  delight,  t)ie  founding  of  a  French  Re-  his  theme.  He  quotes  freely  from  his  own 
public  likely  to  endure,  and  may  himself  sit  works,  with  graceful  apology ;  and  there  is 
as  a  life  Senator  of  France  among  its  grave  throughout  an  air  of  what  would  be  called 
councilors.  Victor  Hugo  has  never  affected  vanity  in  a  lesser  man,  but  which  in  him 
the  roughness  of  life  and  dress,  and  vulgar  is  warranted  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
familiarity  of  manner,  by  which  the  dema-  pre-eminent  fame,  and  of  the  reverent  ad- 
gogue  sometimes  seeks  to  gain  favor  with  miration  of  all  the  world, 
the  multitude.  He  has  always  lived  like  a  In  certain  respects  Victor  Hugo  has  been 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  His  house  has  al-  compared  to  Thomas  Carlyle ;  and  it  is  hard 
ways  been  the  center  of  elegant  literary  to  think  of  any  other  British  writer  with 
reunions  ;  his  chosen  companions  have  been  whom  such  a  comparison  could  be  possible, 
men  of  culture  and  intellect    His  modest  Carlyle  and  Hugo,  however,  have  the  same 
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{Minoramio  picturesqaeoess  of  delineation,  charged  Teith  being  an  apostate,  he  replied 
the  same  poetic  insight  into  events  and  char-  with  not  less  truth  than  vanity,  "they  call 
acter,  the  same  complete  and  powei*f ul  meth-  me  an  apostate ;  I  believe  myself  to  be  an 
od  of  portraiture,  the  same  scorn  of  sham,  apostle."  This  seems  accurately  to  define 
pretense,  and  privilege,  and  the  same  feveiv  his  place,  alike  in  letters  and  in  politics, 
ish  aspiration  for  a  better  world.  But  Victor  He  has  been  the  apostle,  truly,  of  a  new, 
Hugo,  as  he  has  grown  old,  has  grown  too  vital,  vigoroas,  soal-f  uU  literature,  which  is 
in  his  faith  in  men ;  his  sympathies  for  the  moral,  elevating,  fervid,  imaginative,  mov- 
oppressed  and  outcast,  his  tenderness  for  the  ing,  and  full  of  inspiration.  He  has  been 
individual,  have  broadened  and  deepened ;  the  apostle  of  a  republicanism  too  broad 
while  age  has  made  of  Carlyle  a  scofSng  and  pure,  no  doubt,  for  this  generation  of 
cynic,  a  disbeliever  in  human  excellence  ly-  Frenchmen.  But  it  is  the  apostle's  part  to 
ing  beneath  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  a  prepare  for  the  future,  and  to  be  far  in  ad- 
fierce  advocate  of  hero-worship  and  what  he  vance  of  his  age ;  to  foreshadow  that  which 
calls  beneficent  despotism.  His  beliefs, —  shall  rightly  be,  long  after  his  own  death, 
what  few  are  left  to  him — ^wander  in  a  maze  Already  he  sees  the  approach  to  his  ideal,  in 
of  bewilderment,  and  refuse  to  be  defined,  the  Republic  founded.  '*  Kings,"  he  recent- 
Victor  Hugo  may  not  be  a  Catholic ;  he  may  ly  said,  "are  for  nations  in  their  swaddling 
ridicule  the  stories  the  priests  tell  the  peo-  clothes;  France  has  attained  her  majority." 
pie  as  "  old  wives'  fables" ;  he  may  thunder  In  the  "  Chatiments"  he  declared  that  in  the 
against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  prelates  and  twentieth  century,  not  only  would  America 
the  exactions  of  the  clergy;  but  he  who  wonderingly  exclaim,  "What  1 1  had  slaves?" 
wrote  "Les  Miserables"can  scarcely  be  other-  but  Europe  would  also  say,  with  a  shudder, 
wise  than  a  devoutly-believing  Christian.  "What!  I  had  kings?"  And  so  the  apostle 
And  in  this,  Victor  Hugo  rises  along  degree  has  become  a  prophet  also;  and  these  are 
higher  than  almost  every  other  inteU^ctnal  the  titles  by  which  he  himself  would  be  most 
Frenchman  of  his  time.  proud  that  his  fame  should  descend  to  pos- 
On  one  occasion,  when  Victor  Hugo  wfta  terity.  George  M,  Towle. 


A  LITANY. 
Per  Tuam  resurrectionem  glorio&am. 

I. 

HE  signs  of  waking  Spring  are  everywhere — 
In  halcyon  skies,  in  mirroring,  sparkling  streams, 
In  sunset's  hues,  in  early  morning's  beams, 
In  every  soft  pulsation  of  the  air. 

n. 

The  cold  earth  waketh  from  her  deathlike  swoon. 
And  casts  aside  her  cerements.    Golden  noon 
Completes  the  solstice ;  lo  1  the  Spring  is  born ! 
Life  out  of  death  wakes  on  the  yemaJ  morn. 

ra. 

O  gladsome  resurrection  I  symbol  fair 

Of  the  world'ii  hope  Divine  1  let  sounds  of  prayer 

Hallow  thy  peaceful  hour.    A  litany 
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Of  pleading  intercession  let  there  be 
On  every  lip.. 

O  power  of  love  Divine ! 
Wake  in  our  hearts,  and  blend  oar  sools  with  Thine. 
From  sin's  sharp  thrall,  from  envy's  fearful  snare, 
From  hatred's  curse,  from  strife  and  worldly  care, 
From  every  dark  delusion,  set  us  free. 

IV. 

O  soul  of  mine,  echo  the  pleading  ciy. 
For  thine  own  need,  lift  up  to  heaven  thine  eye. 
Now,  in  the  hour  of  Spring's  fair  natal  mom, 
Seek  to  the  Lord  of  Life,  within  thee  bom. 

V.    • 

Oh,  by  Thy  mystery  of  incarnate  Life, 
By  all  Thy  fasting,  and  temptation's  rtrife^ 
Thy  cross  and  passion,  and  Thy  predoos  death, 
Thy  burial — where  the  garden's  odorous  breath 
Of  spioery  and  balm,  and  lilied  bloom 
Sweetened  Thy  pillow  in  the  sacred  tomb. 
Yet  could  not  captive  hold  the  heavenly  Gueet* 
Who  with  His  presence  all  the  grave  made  blest— r 
O  Conqueror  over  Death  1  attend  my  plea, 
Bend  from  Thy  throne  and  hear  my  litany ; 
Oh,  by  Thy  glorious  resurrection,  Lord, 
Dear  Lord,  deliver  me. 


Mary  E,  C.  WtfdtL 
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JL  \  NE  meets  queer  people  going  about  to  ute,  *'  The  man  who  painted  that  vras  no  fool, 

ill  galleries  and  churches.    The  other  day  I  can  tell  you.** 

II 1  a  party  of  (alas  I)  fellow  countrymen  A  minute  later  we  heard  the  oracle  an* 

J     were  "  doing  "  the  pictures  at  a  certain  nouncing  again, 

palace.    A  middle-aged  man,  a  stamp  of  **  O  that  is  by  Veronese — one  of  the  most 

shrewd  business  sense  on  his  face,  a  lady  noted  painters  in  the  world,  you  know." 

somewhat  younger,  who  had  done  it  all  be-  The  three  gathered  about  it,  i^e  sdioo]* 

fore  and  was  now   acting  as  guide,  and  a  girl  crying,  in  tones  that  could  be  heard  at 

bright  Bchool-girl  made  up  their  number,  the  farthest  end  of  the  gallery. 

Passing  Guercino's  **  Ecce  Homo,"  the  lady  "  O  my  1  Now  ain't  that  sweet  I " 

said,  Bat  after  they  were  gone  the  spirit  of  mis- 

"  O  that  is  very  celebrated  you  know, —  chief  made  mmt  amU  examine  the  wonderfol 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  in  the  Veronese,  and  she  found  it  the  interior  of  a 

world."  bntcherehop  by  Teniers.    There  was  a  V6^ 

"Well,"  answered  the  man,  surveying  it  oneae  in  the  same  room,'  and  the  W^  bad 

with  head  on  one  side  for  at  least  a  half  min-  only  made  a  mistake  in  the  catalogue. 
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The  other  day  a  **  museum  acquaintance  "  Many  of  them  are  lighted  from  above ;  but 

said  to  UB,  others,  especiaUy  in  the  library,  look  out  on 

<'  Have  you  been  yet  to  San  Lorenzo?  sunny  garden  spaces  where  are  close-clipped 

There's  such  a  nice  Crucifixion  there  by  hedges,  trim  flower-bedsi  and  orange  and 

Guido  I "  lemon  trees  laden  with  golden  fruit.    The 

But  worst  of  all  was  the  lady  in  Florence,  halls  given  up  to  the  statues  and  pictures, — 

who,  pausing  before  a  statue  of  Perseus,  the  and  there  is  half-a-mile  of  them,  according 

Medusa's  head  in  one  hand,  the  other  grasp-  to  Murray, — are  cold  and  stately  in  their 

ing  his  sword, — ^marked  as  all  these  treasures  effect ;  and,  despite  a  scaldino  here  and  there, 

are  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  '^Munifi-  they  chill  one  to  the  msrrow  of  his  bones  in 

centia  Pii  Sexti," — said,  after  prolonged  ex-  half  an  hour.    The  Etruscan  and  Egyptian 

amination  of  the  artistic  nudity,  museums  beneath  are  gloomy,  but  the  li- 

*'  And  so  that  is  the  way  Pius  Sixth  looks,  brary  haUs  are  warm  and  bright.    Their 

is  it?"  walls  are  adorned  with  frescoes,  their  door- 

Febrnaiy  27, 1878.  ways  and  columns  are  of  marble  in  all  vary- 

It  is  Carnival  time,  but  there  is  no  Cami-  ing  tints.    The  book-cases  are  of  rare  woods, 

vaJ — after  our  two  royal  deaths  that  would  some  paneled  and  carved,  some  painted  with 

be  impossible.    We  have  seen  only  a  score  fruit  and  flower  designs  on  a  white  or  gold 

of  masquers,  and,  in  the  throng  of  the  un-  ground.    These  are  all  you  see,  the  books 

masked  on  the  Corso,  they  looked  vulgar  and  being  invisible.    Rare,  marble  tables  hold 

theatricaL    Our  padrona  is  not  consoled  by  presents  made  the  popes  by  kings  and  emper- 

her  gains  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death  for  ors  in  the  last  century ;  Sevres  vase^  from, 

her  losses  now.    She  complains  that  when  the  king  of  Prussia ;  malachite  from  Prince 

royalty  mourns  the  people  must  also,  though  Demidoff ;  splendid  candelabras  from  Napo- 

for  a  different  reason,  and  gives  poor  Pius  leon  I. ;  little  Prince  Louis's  baptismal  font 

Ninth  a  final  anathema  for  his  unlucky  sent  by  Eugenie  so  long  ago ;  rare  iUumi- 

choioe  of  time  in  dying.    Photographs  of  the  nated  missals  whose   covers  are  adorned 

new  pope,  by  the  way,  were  in  all  the  win-  with  embroideries  of  gold  and  gem ;  a  won- 

dow8  twenty-four  hours  after  his  election,  derful  f aid-stool  from  Tours,  a  mass  of  deli- 

Mon  amie  says  he  must  have  sat  right  down,  cate  carving  in  light  brown  wood,  all  ferns 

held  up  his  fingers  in  blessing,  and  smiled, —  and  wandering  vines  and  bell-flowers,  and 

on  a  photographer.    But  despite  that  saintly  lace-like  canopies  over  ivory  saints  six  inches 

smile  he  looks  like  a  shrewd,  keen,  '<  down-  high  which  jewel  the  sides ;  all  these  are  but 

east "  Yankee.  a  little  of  the  beautiful  things  you  see.    Tou 

Last  week,  going  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  walk  through  hall  after  hall  filled  with  rich 

see  Michel  Angelo's  frescoes,  we  found  it  as  and  rare  and  curious  articles,  and  get  from 

left  by  the  cardinals  after  the  High  Mass  every  window  glimpses  of  garden  green  or 

over  the  election.    A  thick  carpet  covered  silvery  fountain.    Yon  look  back  from  the 

the  floor,  the  seats  were  draped  in  red  velvet,  last  hall  down  a  vista  so  long  that  you  can- 

andtberewasamarvelousaltar  made  of  five  not  distinguish  objects  at  the  other  end. 

plates  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  whole  effect  is  of  bewildering  richness 

I  had  read  before  coming  here  many  de-  and  beauty.    But  all  these  museums  are 

acriptions  of  the  Vatican,  but  none  which  much  alike,  I  suppose,  to  ignorant  eyes. 

gave  me  any  clear  idea  of  it    I  shall  probar  The  first  one  seen  always  stays  in  your 

bly  have  equaUy  poor  success,  and  yet,  now  memory  as  biggest  and  best 
that  I  know  it  by  hearty  I  too  will  attempt  a       Yesterday,  getting  tired  of  the  picture 

deacription  of  it    The  Vatican,  then,  is  an  gallery,  we  went  out  into  the  Hall  of  Maps, 

imnaense  and  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  and  spent  some  time  studying  the  geogra- 

ereotod  at  different  times,  and  with  little  at-  phy  of  our  forefathers.    For  these  maps  were 

tempt  at  architectural  unity.    It  consists  of  painted  by  the  pope's  command  in  the  six- 

oountless  halls  and  rooms,  and  these  sur-  teenth  century,  and  embody  the  very  imper- 

nmnd  courts  with  cobnnades  and  fountains,  feet  ideas  then  current.    One  of  Africa  was 
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especially  bewildering.  Never  was  a  oonii-  a  mighty  maze,  and  that  without  a  pls&. 
nent  so  easy  of  access^  according  to  this  rep-  Heaps  upon  heaps  of  rained  walls,  with  here 
resentation.  The  Nile  flows  from  one  end  and  there  a  perfect  pillar  or  a  headiM 
to  the  other,  and  on  both  east  and  west  statue;  a  few  rooms  with  the  walls  still 
shores  other  great  rivers  are  drawn,  all  three  bright  with  graceful  paintings ;  water-pipes 
taking  their  rise  in  three  large  lakes  in  the  with  the  names  of  ^  Livia  "  and  *^  Angostiu  " 
center.  The  map  of  South  America  is  bet-  stamped  upon  them,  the  former  ownen  of 
ter,  the  courses  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  the  house  thus  kindly  leaving  their  cards  to 
being  tolerably  indicated.  But  in  Asia  tiie  posterity ;  that  was  about  all  we  made  out. 
mountain  chains  all  go  the  wrong  way,  and  We  went  up  stairs  and  down  ;  we  peered 
the  rivers  flow  over  and  between  them  in  a  into  dark  cellars  and  pored  over  our  bookK 
fashion  impossible  to  modem  imagination,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  we  knew  little 
The  hall  was  sunny  and  cheerfuL  One  lace-  and  cared  less.  For  the  day  was  glorious, 
curtained  window  held  a  cage  6l  canaries  the  views  out  over  old  Rome  enchanting, 
who  sang  gayly ;  and  while  we  waited  a  ser-  and  the  grassy  slopes  all  about  us  were  aim- 
vant  came  by  with  a  bundle  of  cauliflower,  son  and  purple  with  anemones  and  snap- 
mute  reminder  that  this  immense  Vatican  dragon.  We  loitered  in  the  sun,  and  picked 
is  some  one's  home.  Immense  it  is,  and  one  flowers,  and,  having  shut  our  guide  hooks 
is  apt  to  be  thoroughly  exhausted  after  going  and  given  up  ^  improving  our  mind,"  simply 
over  the  half-mile  of  passages  and  staircases  enjoyed  it  alL  And  does  not  a  great  Ge^ 
which  connect  the  various  galleries.  The  man  tell  us  that  that  is  sometimes  the  beet 
grand  stair-way  is  magnificent,  and  every  thing  to  do?  **  Don't  expect  from  eveiy 
time  I  see  it  I  wish  Bernini  had  confined  his  hour  a  result — a  thought  or  the  like.  We 
ambition  to  stair-building.  But  it  needs  are  always  hunting  after  thoughts,  till  we  no 
the  Swiss  guards  to  enliven  its  gray  vistas,  longer  quietly  enjoy  living.  The  juniper 
Their  odd,  bright  costume,  all  reds  and  yel-  blooms  not  alone  to  make  you  tea  when 
lows,  would  give  just  the  needed  touch  of  you  've  a  cold  in  your  head."  And  the  Pal- 
oolor  and  picturesqueness.  We  saw  one .  of  ace  of  the  Caesars  is  here  not  alone  for  the 
them  one  day,  passing  through,  and  he  archseologist^  but  for  tired  Americans  who 
brightened  it  up  wonderfully.  seek  excuse  for  Roman  idleness. 

'^  But  if  we  are  just  going  to  idle  we  might 

March  2.  as  well  go  to  the  Borghese  gardens  where 

Spring  has  come  at  last,— though  why  I  we  can  do  it  with  a  clear  conscience." 
should  say  ^  at  last "  I  dont  know.    For        And  so  we  drive  to  our  licensed  gronnd 

once  the  bird's  delight  has  been  ours, — ^we  for  idling  and  flower-picking  and  dreaming 

have  had  no  winter  in  our  year,  and  the  away  the  afternoons.    Dismissing  our  cab  st 

change  has  been  too  gradual  for  us  to  feel  the  gate  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,-- 
its  full  beauty.    But  now  in  the  Borghese 

gardenstheair  i«  heavy  with  the  scent  of  ^S^h^TCi^W  "^ *" ""* 

violets ;  and  ten  days  since,  out  at  the  Albani 

villa,  we  gathered  armfuls  of  pink  and  pur-  and  a  cab  outside  the  walls  is  under  no  t&^ 

pie  anemones.    Such  patches  of  them  as  iff  and  hence  dear, — ^we  rambled  over  the 

there  were,  whole  acres  I  believe,  where  the  half-mile  between  the  gate  and  the  villa. 

green  of  the  grass  was  overlaid  with  this  Grassy  slopes  thick  with  flowers,  long  ave- 

flrst  flush  of  springtime !  nues  of  cypress,  here  and  there  a  moss-grovn 

These  are  the  days  for  out-of-door  excnr-  statue,  generally  noseless,  or  a  fountain  with 

sions,  and  so  yesterday  we  set  out  for  the  a  row  of  stone  seats  about  it,  glimpses  now 

Palace  of  the  Caesars.    Does  not  that  flne  and  then  of  ruined  arches  or  quaint  arbors, 

name  give  one  the  idea  of  an  immense  and  — these  make  up   the  Borghese  gaidens. 

majestic  ruin  ?     It  did  us  beforehand,  es-  They  are  a  bit  of  natural  wildwood  at  the 

pecially  as  the  guide-book  had  full  maps  and  gate  of  old  Rome.    They  are  not  beautifully 

plans  of  it  all.    But  in  point  of  fact  it  is  all  kept ;  they  are  almost  not  kept  at  alL   Once, 
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perhaps,  art  did  much  for  them  in  laying  out  cheats  and  liars.  One*8  daily  bread  is  soared 
these  ayenaes  and  placing  statues  and  fount-  by  painful  experiences.  And  yet  the  Italian 
aina.  Now  nature  has  taken  it  all  back  is  the  only  human  being  who  can  cheat 
again  into  her  own  heart.  Open,  freely  three  gracefully,  who  saves  your  self-respect  in  de- 
days  in  the  week,  they  are  frequented  by  all  f  rauding  you  by  the  exquisite  politeness  with 
classes,  from  Roman  children  who  gather  which  it  is  done. 

there  violets  to  sell,  to  the  American  prin-  "  Ah  1   Madame  has  found  out  that  the 

cess  of   Japonicadom  with  carriage   and  pounds  of  butter  fall  short  two  ounces  ?  So 

pair.    They  were  much  more  attractive  to  much  the  worse  for  us.    In  future  theyshnll 

us  than  the  villa  itself.  only  be  short  an  ounce ;  **  and  he  bows  one 

All  Roman  villas  and  palaces  are  about  out  of  his  shop  with  entire  good-humor. 
the  same  in  their  interiors.  Long  suites  of  "  You  have  been  charging  us  more  than 
immense  rooms  with  marble  floors,  frescoed  the  market  price  for  milk,"  I  say  wrath- 
ceilings  twenty  feet  high,  and  marble  and  fully  to  our  dairyman, 
mosaic  wails,  built  for  five  hundred  years  at  **  Ah  I "  with  an  inexpressible  shrug  and 
least.  There  are  countless  marble  urns  and  movement  of  the  hands,  indicating  that  he 
vases  richly  carved ;  countless  marble  tables  compliments  your  stupidity  in  having  been 
of  all  colors ;  now  and  then  a  room  made  so  long  in  finding  it  out.  ^  But  since  Mad- 
more  inhabitable  by  gilt  chairs  upholstered  ame  knows  the  price  in  future  she  will  pay 
in  yellow  satin  or  quaint  tapestry.    There  is  only  that." 

a  chill,  as  of  death,  through  it  aU,  and  gen-  Foreigners  are  of  course  lawful  prey,  and, 

erally  no  chance  whatever  for  a  fire.    They  after  all,  one  must  not  be  too  severe  on  them. 

are  quite  the  most  uncomfortable  places  to  Their  chances  are  few,  and  despite  sunshine 

stay  in  I  ever  saw,  and  never  again  can  I  and  warm  air  their  lives  are  hard.    With 

^  dream  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls  "  with-  the  cost  of  living  greater  than  with  us,  wages 

out  a  shiver.    Where  do  the  princes  live  ?  If  are  little  over  a  third  of  ours.    All  the  nec- 

in  such  rooms  as  this,  '*  blue  blood  "must  be  essaries  of  life,  flour,  meat,  milk,  coal,  are 

tougher  than  common  people  or  they  could  dearer  than  with  us.    Ends  are  made  to  meet 

not  be  long-lived.    One  can't  fancy  any  cozy  by  economies  the  American  workman  would 

comer  in  all  this  magnificence  where  one  scorn.    Our  padrone  is  very  fortunate,  he 

might  toast  their  toes  at  an  open  fire  and  says.    He  earns  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  Na- 

cry,  tionaJ  Bank,  after  ten  years  of  military  ser- 

««  „       ..^  1-^,            .««  ,w  ^  X    ...  vice  have  unfitted  him  for  business  life.    His 

"  Polly  pnt  the  kettle  on,  w« '11  all  take  teal"  ._             ,           ^     x,  .     ,                        .     t. 

Wife  supplements  this  by  sewing  at  thirty 

No,  to  match  the  palace  one  should  always  cents  a  day,  while  her  sister  is  glad  to  earn 

be  dragging  about  in  a  velvet  train  and  a  twenty  cents  by  twelve  hours  work  in  ashop. 

crown.      Let  us  be  thankful  for  our  bless-  Yet,  having  the  universal  Italian  love  of 

ings,  and  not  envy  them  their  carriages  out-  dress  and  gayety^  they  manage  to  go  to  balls 

of-doors,  since  they  have  miles  of  walking  every  Sunday  in  pretty  clothes,  and  dance 

to  do  in  the  house.    I  remember  a  '<  palace  "  all  night  on  a  supper  of  olive-oil  soup,  mac- 

whose  "  fifth  floor  "  we  visited  in  our  house-  aroni  and  sour  bread. 

hunting.    The  rooms  were  splendid  in  size  Politically  the  Italians   are  still  "^  very 

and  proportion,  the  furniture  was  carved  eb-  young."    They  seemed  to  us  innocently  vain 

ony  and  gold  satin ;  but  oh  I  the  chill  that  of  their  royal  family  and  the  court  splendors 

crept  to  our  bones  as  we  went  over  the  rooms  I  thereto  attached.    The  real  governing  power 

It  was  the  cold  of  centuries,  and  had  vfe  ruined  is  with  the  middle  class,  the  professional 

ourselves  in  fire-wood  we  could  not  have  men.  These  go  to  parliament  and  make  laws. 

taken  it  out,  I  feel  sure.  The  nobility,  largely,  cling  to  the  pope,  from 

Already  we  begin  to  count  regretfully  the  whom  their  titles  came  so  long  ago.    Bible 

weeks  left  us  here.    But  there  are  consola-  and  press  are  free  of  course,  and  when  Victor 

tions  even  for  leaving  Rome,  since  nowhere  Emmanuel  took  possession  of  Rome  many 

else  in  Europe,  I  think,  can  there  be  so  many  convents  and  monasteries  were  secularized, 
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and  the  buildings  are  now  used  for  govern-  all  these  things  will  in  time  straighten  them- 

ment  purposes.  At  nearly  the  same  time  Ro-  selves. 

man  ecclesiastics  were  made  accountable  to  Meantime  here  is  one  odd  fashion  in  wiiich 

the  civil  law,  and  given  the  right  to  discard  the  Roman  church  works.    It  is  a  **  JPilgnm- 

their  habit  at  pleasure.    Nuns  have  the  same  age  to  Purgatory  to  pray  the  Holy  Soolsthers 

liberty,  and  the  government  claims  the  right  to  intercede  with  the  Virgin  in  b^ialf  of 

of  search  of  convents  on  suspicion  that  any  the  present  down-trodden  condition  of  oar 

one  is  kept  against  her  will.    But  no  legis-  Church."    But  the  provident  present  fass 

lation  can  to  them  overbalance  the  moral  learned  to  '^  do  *'  pilgrimages  in  easier  fash- 

force  of  their  vows,  and  it  would  be  a  brave  ion  than  of  old.    The  government  forbids 

nan  who  would  dare  to  throw  off  her  veil  them  as  making  political  disturbance.   So 

and  creep  back  like  a  ghost  into  the  world  the  priests  arrange  that  by  pordliasing  the 

of  the  living.     The  question  of  marriage  is  book  named,  with  a  map  of  the  route,  and 

troublesome.    To  be  legal  it  must  be  civil,  at  stated  times  and  places  saying  the  required 

but  often  the  priests  refuse  their  blessing  to  prayers,  the  faithful  shall  have  the  seme 

civil  unions,  calling  them  *'  Sacraments  of  benefits  and  indulgences  as  if  they  went  in 

Satan."  Marriage  laws,  moreover,  are  not,  m  person  to  the  shrines.    In  this  fashion  it  is 

with  us,  as  easy  as  an  oldshoe ;  and  between  of  course  as  easy  to  go  to  purgatory  as  to 

the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma,  civil  marriage  ^  Our  Lady  of  Loretto/'    But  how  popolsr 

unrecognized  by  the  church,  priestly  blessing  the  new  pilgrimage  was  we  did  not  leam. 

of  no  avail  in  law,  the  poor  often  dispense  EndLtf  F*  Wkeder. 
with  both.    But  with  a  settled  government 
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^  HERE  was  certainly  an  unusual  stir  write  photographs  were  not,  and  even  Da- 

J I    and  ba<>)tle  over  at  "  the  old  house ; "  guerre  had  not  given  to  the  public  his  won- 

yt  J  and   upon  presenting  the  formidable  derful  discovery  which,  alas  I  is  now  quite 

proboscis  of  the  old  telescope  from  my  as  often  abused  as  blessed, — so  much  for 

window  I  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  an  human  justice,  ifot  to  say  gratitude, 

unwonted  bit  of  bright  color,  in  some  one's  In  the  afternoon  came  a  friendly  summons 

costume,  upon  the  long,  old-fashioned  piazza,  for  me  to  take  tea  with  my  distant  cousin 

as  well  as  the  glimpse  of  a  huge  trunk  being    'Phina  from  P .    It  was  truly  a  fo^ 

taken  from  a  hack  drawn  up  before  the  door,  midable  request,  for  I  was  absurdly  timid; 

Well  I    here   was   food  for  meditation,  or  and  to  meet  this  gay  city  young  lady,  who 

rather  for  outspoken  wonder ;  for  the  old  was  seven  years  my  senior,  and  whom  I  had 

house  was  the  home  of  two  aged  friends,  not  met  since  I  was  young  enough  to  feel 

who,    except   upon   quarterly  or   monthly  very  grateful  for  advice  about  the  wardrobe 

meeting  days,  were  never  thrown  from  their  of  my  doll  I    How  could  I  go?    And  indeed 

long  established  habits  of  prim  neatness  by  what  had  I  to  wear?    My  good,  sensible 

the  advent  of  guests.     Generally  the  place  mother  reassured  me,  and  convinced  me  Uiat 

might  have  been  taken  for  an  enchanted  my  services  were  really  essential  to  Aunt 

house,  if  enchantment  mean  a  place  of  per-  Dorothy  in  the  exercise  of  her  hospitality, 

feet,  motionless  rest.    Garden,  parlor,  keep-  as  Benjee  had  told  her  that  she  was  not 

ing  room  and  kitchen  might  each  have  been  quite  so  well  as  usual.     So  with  anxious 

photographed  one  day,  and  a  week  after  the  heart,  and  carrying  a  tiny  basket  of  tender, 

same  process  would  have  supplied  its  dupli-  scarlet  radishes  from   my  mother's  early 

cate.      However,  in  the  days  of  which  I  garden,  I  ventured  upon    my  formidable 
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task  of  walking  over  to  Aunt  Dorothy's  in  "Well,  daughter  Anna,  how  was  it  with 

the  sweet,  spring  sunshine,  by  a  path  which  thy  old-fashioned  dress  ?  " 

I  liked  to  think  was  specially  my  own,  and  '^  Spare  me,  mother.    I  am  sufficiently  re- 

which,  as  it  skirted  one  meadow  and  crossed  buked  by  so  far  forgetting  my  dress  as  to 

another  by  its  longest  diagonal,  was  likely  allow  my  clean,  buff  lawn  to  get  quite  wet 

to  remain  mine.  with  the  dew  befove  I  remembered  to  hold 

I  need  not  say  that  all  my  nervous  reluc-  it  up." 
tance  to  meet  my  city  cousin  was  sheer  non-  The  next  few  weeks  were  to  me  full  of 
sense.  I  found,  instead  of  the  formidable,  delight.  I  never  before  fully  realized  the 
fine  lady  whom  I  feared,  a  gentle  young  picturesque  beauty  of  our  vaJley,  or  rather 
woman,  as  quiet  and  sweet  as  a  wild  rose,  the  depressed  plain  which  the  surrounding 
Her  pretty  dress,  though  stylish,  and  some-  hills  seemed  to  have  formed  after  the  mode] 
how  seeming  a  part  of  her  graceful  and  gra-  laid  down  by  Johnson  in  his  '*  Rasselas." 
cioos  self,  was  not  at  all  pretentious  or  Only  at  two  points  could  these  hills  be  dig- 
showy*.  Her  eyes  and  her  voice,  it  is  diffi-  nified  with  the  name  of  mountains.  On  the 
ealt  to  define  why,  were  in  exact  accordance  north,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  piles, 
with  each  other;  whoever  looked  into  the  the  horizon  was  formed  by  an  abrupt  and 
dark  eyes  was  entirely  prepared  to  listen  to  spirited  little  mountain,  just  high,  extensive 
tbe  sweet,  fascinating  voice.  All  was  so  and  wild  enough  to  be  held  in  wholesome 
simple  and  childlike  that  any  one  who  awe  by  the  community  in  general  on  account 
would  might  have  heard  me  seconding  the  of  wolves,  wild  cats  and  rattle  snakee.  On 
kindly  assurances  of  Aunt  Dorothy  that  our  the  west,  in  the  far  distance,  might  be  seen 
tranfl-mountain  air  would  surely  soon  build  the  soft  outlines  of  two  or  three  peaks  of 
up  her  shaken  health,  and  that  the  ''  little  the  Catskills.  The  remaining  portions  of 
cough,"  which  her  mother  had  written  about  the  basin  were  formed  by  hills  that  were 
with  so  much  apprehension,  was  sure  soon  mostly  cultivated  to  their  summits,  except 
to  take  itself  off.  Tea,  with  its  tempting  occasional  tracts  left  to  wood  for  future  sup- 
array  of  soda  biscuits  and  my  mother's  crisp  ply, — the  community  all  in  blissful  ignorance 
radishes,  was  not  half  over  before  I  began  of  its  entire  inadequacy  to  the  demand,  if 
to  count  that  part  of  my  life  as  sheer  waste  happily  coal  had  not  been  destined  to  take 
which  had  been  passed  without  the  compan-  its  place. 

ionship  of  my  captivating  cousin  'Phina.    I  Almost  daily,  or  on  almost  every  fine  day, 

would  have  appropriated  to  her  use  the  first  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 

instead  of  the  last  half  of  her  stately  name,  did  'Fhina  and  myself  follow  out  the  maze 

which  in  the  family  register  was  Seraphina  of  these  oountty  roads ;  but  I  dare  say  that 

Brooks,  but  which,  for  the  convenience  of  one  might  tire  of  the  Yale  of  Cachmere,  and 

common  mortals,  had  dwindled  down  to  as  this  was  not  the  Yale  of  Cachmere,  but 

Thina.  merely  Flainvale,  no  wonder  that  my  fair 

Did  her  Cousin  Anna  ride  on  horseback  ?  cousin  began  to  show  some  evidence  of 

I    did,    sometimes,  but  **  farmers,  thee  ennuL 

knows,  have  so  much  for  themselves  and  The  little  cough  had  long  since  taken  its 

their  horses  to  do."  departure,  and  the  village  post-office  seemed' 

''  Of  course,"  replied  Thina,  with  quick  to  have  become  a  place  of  intense  interest 

acquiescence,  '*  I  must  not  be  exacting.    It  to  Thina. 

will  be  several  days  before  the  arrival  of  One  day,  after  a  much  longer  ride  than 

my '  red  roan  steed  of  steeds,'  and  I  must  usual,   even   to  the   foot   of    Rattlesnake 

rest  before  I  indulge  in  violent  exercise."  MountaiiT,  where  we  had  vainly  wished  that 

I  returned  at  early  dusk  through  the  damp  we  might  see  something,  and  each  of  us  had 

and  fragrant  meadows  with  Thina's  good-  fully  decided  what  course  to  take  should  a 

Bight  kiss  warm  upon  my  lips,  and  in  a  wild  cat  drop  from  the  branches  of  some  of 

pleasant,  dreamy  state  that  was  only  dis-  the  old  oaks  under  which  we  were  picking 

pelled  by  my  mother's  pleasant  raillery.  our  way — ^vain  wishes  1 — ^we  returned  in  a 
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most  provoking  state  of  entire  safety, — no  main  at  the  hoteL    So  I  had  him  come  there, 

adventure,  no  rescue,  and  only  one  letter  at  and  paiiake  of  Aunt  Dorothy's  inimitable 

the  post-office,  at  which  we  halted.    When  sponge  cake ;  and  this  morning,  bright  an^ 

we  parted  Thina  said,  early,  he  started  for  the  city." 

''Anna  dear,  I  intend  to  write  letters  all        ''My   dear    innocent    ^na,"   said  my 

day  to-morrow."  mother,  when   I  had  related  to  her  my 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  Thina  can-  friend's  woes,  "  that  was,  of  course,  Stephen 
tered  up  to  our  door  with  the  always  wel-  Smith,  the  clerk  cousin,  to  avoid  whom 
come  request  for  my  company  in  a  ride.  'Phina  was  intrusted  for  a  while  to  the  care 
As  I  looked  at  her  I  could  but  admire  and  of  old  Cousin  Dorothy.  I  dare  say  Uiai 
rt'joice  anew  in  her  evident  health.  The  Cousin  Obed  believed  that  prim  cap  and  de- 
sun  and  wind  had  hightened  her  color,  and  mure  manners,  as  well  as  the  retired  place, 
her  eyes  almost  talked  of  happiness ;  there  would  keep  young  men  at  a  distance.  Do 
seemed  an  tmmistakable  triumph  emitting  not  take  such  a  sad  view  of  it,  my  child ;  1 
from  their  hazel  depths.  Happiness  and  presume  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  'Phi- 
snocess   were    dancing   there  without   re-  na*s  amusement." 

straint.  "  Amusement,  mother  ?  She  suffers  great- 
Imagine,  then,  my  surprise,  when,  after  ly." 
the  first  dash,  which  took  us  beyond  our  lit-  "  A  very  gentle  suffering,"  murmured  my 
tie  village,  Thina,  with  deepening  color  and  mother,  in  a  tone  of  unbelief, 
a  perceptible  moisture  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  A  few  days  after  this,  we  received  a  call 
announced  to  me  that  she  had  never  fully  from  our  old  pensioner  and  neighbor,  Mrs. 
believed  in  the  fact  of  people  feeling  too  Harson — a  visit  composed  of  about  equal 
badly  for  tears  when  she  read  of  such  proportions  of  social  and  eleemosynary  mo- 
things  in  rpmances,  but  now  she  knew  by  tives.  Addressing  my  mother  with  an  exag- 
sad  experience  that  it  was  true.  gerated  drawl  added  to  her  peculiar  dialect, 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  I  she  said: 
exclaimed,  doubting  her  seriousness.  "  Waal,  Miss  Deane,  I  thought  I  *d  come 

"  Dear,  dear !     This  dreadful  little  village  in  an'  see  if  you  'd  jes'  as  soon  let  me  be? 

has  been  troubling  itself  in  such  a  base  way  them  carpet  rags  to-day  as  any  time.    I  told 

about  my  affairs."  Peter  it  was  a  long  time  sen  I  'd  heerd  a 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  word  about  you  over  here,  and  I  'd  jes  come 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,"  said  'Phina,  "  I  do  reound  and  see  how  you  was  gettin  on." 
believe  jny  letters  have  been  opened."  "Well,  Neighbor  Harson,"  said  mother, 

"Nonsense,  dear;    no  one  would  dare,  "iti^  some  time  since  we  have  seen  thee, 

wei3B  they  base  enough  to  do  such  a  thing."  and  it  is  very  thoughtful  of  thee  to  come  in 

"  How,  then,  could  they  know  that  I  ex-  and  see  us.    Take  off  thy  bonnet,  and  have 

pected  a  gentleman  to  come  to  this  place  on  some  tea." 
Tuesday?"  When  seated,  and  with  a  saucer  of  the 

"  Did  a  gentleman  come  to  see  thee  on  coveted  tea  poised  upon  the  tips  of  her  left 

Tuesday  ?  "  hand  fingers,  she  broached  what  was,  prob- 

"  Certainly,  ma  b^lle.    Is  it  treason  or  ably,  the  most  interesting  subject  upon  her 

against  the  Discipline?    And  furthermore  mind. 

he  is  my  cousin,  and  is  employed  in  my  "  I  see  your  darter  now  quite  often,  pranc- 
father's  business.  He  took  me  lor  a  ride  on  ing  along  with  that  gay  city  young  lady; 
Wednesday,  and  Aunt  Dorothy,  finding  the  but  it  seems  to  be  true,  after  all,  that  fine 
neighborhood  in  a  state  of  ferment  on  our  feathers  don't  make  fine  birds." 
account — ^both  the  man  and  the  maid  having  Flushing  scarlet,  I  rather  imperiously  de- 
been  industriously  pumped  for  information  manded  of  the  gossip  what  she  meant. 
upon  the  subject — told  me  that  this  would  "  Waal,"  said  she  slowly,  sipping  her  tea^ 
never  do ;  I  must  bring  Stephen  to  his  rela-  "  folks  will  talk,  whether  they  have  anything 
tive's  house  instead  of  allowing  him  to  m*  to  say  or  not ;  and  everybody  says  a  yoang 
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feller  from  the  city  has  ben  up  here  to  our  ment  she  had  not  only  displaced  the  usual  or- 

Tillage  and  she  has  been  cai'eering  about  der  of  several  chairs,  but  had  actually  seated 

with  him."  herself  in  one  the  back  of  which  was  so  high 

"  Tes/'  said  my  mother  demurely,  **  her  as  to  make  a  slight  indentation  in  the  crown 

Cousin  Stephen  has  been  up  to  see  his  old  of   her   transparent   cap — an    indiscretion 

uncle  and  cousin,  and  I  think  he  took  Sera-  which  she  assured  Thin  a  it  was  years  since 

phina  out  for  a  ride."  she  had  been  guilty  of. 

*'  Her  cousin  ?    Why  did  n't  he  go  there  "  She  seemed,"  continued  'Phina, "  terribly 

then  and  not  shirk  reound  at  the  tavern  ?  "  afraid  lest  uncle,  who,  she  avers,  has  a  good, 

"  He  did  go  there  and  stay  all  night."  strong  bit  of  temper  of  his  own,  should  know 

*'  Well  neow,  that  is  queer  I  Susan,  the  that  Stephen  had  been  here,  as  he  feels  an- 
hired  girl,  says  they  have  had  no  company  swerable  to  my  father  for  my  safe  keeping, 
to  stay  all  night  since  quarterly  meetin*.  which  safe  keeping  means  that  I  shall  not 
And  now,  since  we  have  said  so  much,  I  '11  see  Stephen.  Now  do  not  think  me  an  en- 
tell  you  another  story  that  the  boy  at  the  tii-ely  disobedient  girl.  My  mother  agrees 
tavern  is  tellin',  though  of  course  I  don't  with  me,  and  she  knew  of  this  visit,  and," 
believe  a  word  of  it,  it  is  too  onlikely."  with  a  low  voice  and  a  pretty  drooping  of' 

*^  Well,  Jane  Harson,  let  us  hear  what  her  heavy  lashes,  "  I  am  his  promised  wife, 

other  absurdities  have  been  hatched,"  said  Well,  dear  old  Dorothy  declared  that  he 

my  mother,  with  some  warmth.  must  come  to  the  house,  and  stay  that  night, 

'^  Waal,  the  tavern  boy,  Sam,  declares  that  and  it  was  her  blessed  old  self  who  suggested 
this  city  chap  went  over  to  the  old  house  the  use  of  the  outside  door  that  opened  into 
orchard,  and  Sam  says  was  let  in  at  the  back  the  orchard.  Now  does  it  not  seem  like 
door,  and  that  he  came  away  after  daylight  something  from  an  old  novel.  Cousin  Mary? 
the  next  morning,  called  for  his  biiggy,  and  I  accused  the  old  lady  of  having  found  the 
drove  away  as  if  old  split-foot  was  after  him.  door  available  in  some  of  those  '  good  old 
Now,  you  see  Sam  keeps  himself  so  full  of  times '  of  which  she  talks  so  much.  Any- 
bad  sperrits  that  he  knows  nothin'  about  way  we  had  a  joUy  evening,  not  conventional 
truth,  but  there  are  lots  of  fools  in  the  neigh-  — oh  1  no — not  by  any  means,  dear  old  Uncle 
borhood  who  believe  him."  William  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  Susan  sent 

"  Well,  Jane,"  said  my  mother  with  some  out  upon  a  hastily  improvised  errand  at  a 

dignity,  "  we  will  talk  no  more  of  this  for  time  of  evening  that  we  knew  would  tempt 

the  present.    What  kind  of  warp  will  thee  her  to  prolong  her  absence  sufficiently  to 

have  for  thy  new  rag  carpet?  "  allow  Aunt  Dorothy  and  myself  to  smuggle 

As  for  me,  my  equanimity  was  irremedi-  ^  nice  little  tea  into  the  best  parlor,  where 

ably  disturbed.  *  never  the  likes  was  seen  before ;'  and  here 

The  next  time  that  'Fliina  called,  seeing  is    another  thing  never  before    occurring 

by  my  mother's  eyes  that  she  anticipated  a  within  the  memory  of  man — the  Bible  and 

speedy  elucidation  from  her  relative,  and  Concordance  were  actually  replaced  upon 

not  being  fond  of  storms,  I  made  my  escape,  the  table  with  the  titles  tumed  the  wrong 

upon  some  pretext,  to  the  kitchen.    Betore  way.    Aside  from  anything  else,  it  was  quite 

I  had  quite  finished  my  self-appointed  mis-  a  revelation  to  find  how  very  human  is  this 

sion  such  peals  of  merriment  reached  me  venerable  aunt." 

froin  the  parlor  that  I  hurried  back  to  ascer-  *'  Imprudent,  dear  'Phina,  to  an  almost 

tain  the  reason  of  so  unexpected  a  demon-  alarming  extent,"  said  my  mother, 

stration,  and  althougn  somewhat  vexed  and  "  No,  no,  cousin  dear,  no  matter  what  they 

shocked  with  her  levity,  under  the  circum-  «ay,  there  can  really  be  no  serious  question 

stances,  I  was  fain  to  join  in  the  exercise  as,  about  this  fun  and  nonsense  of  ours.    Why 

with  real  dramatic  power,  this  young  woman  the  air  over  there  is  already  less  stagnating ; 

gave  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  effects  upon  one  can  take  a  longer  breath  when  one 

old  Aunt  Dorothy  of  what  she  termed  the  knows  that  old  saint  can  really  put  on  more 

frolic  of  herself  and  Stephen.    In  her  excite-  airs  of  grace  than  belongs  to  her." 
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*<It  is  wrong  to  ridiculed  one  who  has  com-  crossed  the  piazza,  I  found  myself  at  the 

promised  herself  to  please  thee,  my  child,"  door,  and  in  the  arms,  not  of  a  hronzed  and 

said  my  mother.  bearded  stranger,  but  of  my  own  Rober^ 

**  Well,  cousin,  as  fortunately  all  mankind  with  his  chestnut,  close-curling  hair,  his  short 

do  not  agree  about  right  and  wrong  or  what  and  still  lighter  mustache.    Indeed  it  was 

will  promote  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  a  matter  for  marvel  that  two  crossings  of 

number  we  can  never  expect  to  settle  this  that  wonderful,  that  vast  and  mysterious 

question,  at  least  never  to  the  satisfaction  of  Atlantic  could  be  performed  and  leave  so 

both  of  us."  little  evidence  of  change  upon  a  human  be- 

A  few  days  after  the  preceding  conversa-  ing.  If  change  there  was,  it  was  only  an 
tion  we  had  been  taking  our  usual  canter  additional  strength  and  breadth  of  chest 
over  the  hills,  and  Thina  had  accepted  my  There  was  still  the  old  dimple  both  of  cheek 
mother's  invitation  to  remain  to  our  early  and  chin,  and  which  I  had  often  jestingly 
tea.  We  were  gayly  chatting  over  our  cups,  called  his  ''  girlish  charms." 
in  which  Thina  was  seeing  wonderful  vis-  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  that 
ions  of  rings,  of  wishes  aud  other  fortune-  I  presented  him  to  Thina,  who  was  demure- 
telling  lore,  when  she  exclaimed,  ness  and  dignity.personified. 

**  Look,  Anna  mine,  if  this  does  not  look  After  an  hour  of  delightful  conversation 

a  ship  under  full  sail  ?    By  the  way,  dear,  Thina  rose  to  take  leave,  and  was  persuaded 

when  is  thy  doctor  coming  ?     What,  not  to  allow  Robert  aud  myself  to  conduct  her 

past  the  blushing  period  yet?"  across  the  meadows,  by  my  private  short 

To  say  that  1  had  always  loved  Robert  cut— the  longest  way.    On  our  return  we 

Barton  would  be  almost  strictly  true.    He  found  the  path  still  shorter.    Was  it  real 

was  now  in  a  foreign  hospital,  preparing  by  earth  that  our  young  feet  trod  that  summer 

this  experience  for  a  life  of  future  useful-  eve?    ^I    Was  it  clouds?    Not  clouds  in- 

uess  at  home.    I  often  wondered  if  Robert  deed;  something  lighter  than  down,  stronger 

would  have  the  same  admiration  for  the  than  earth,  sweeter  than  i*oses,  and  warmer 

quiet  rustic  as  before  he  had  been  out  in  the  than   sunshine— it  was   the  love  and  the 

world,  and  if  things  would  not  generally  hopes  of  youth. 

seem  very  different  to  him.  His  love  I  pos-  Robertas  parents  lived  but  a  few  miles 
sessed,  that  I  knew ;  it  was  one  of  the  fixed  from  us,  and  for  a  few  weeks  we  gave  our- 
facts  of  citation.  He  would,  undoubtedly,  selves  up  to  a  gentle  social  dissipation, 
seem  much  older ;  and  were  not  travelera  al-  Thina  really  almost  lived  upon  her  horse, 
ways  sunburned  and  bearded  ?  He  would  and  asserted  that  her  health  made  it  neces- 
look  changed,  but  his  heart  was  gold,  and  sary — though  I  noticed  that  a  brilliant  color 
that  I  possessed.  I  had  lived  upon  his  let-  now  often  shone  through  her  bewitching, 
ters ;  they  had  been  to  me  almost  food  and  olive  complexion.  As  we  now  often  had  corn- 
raiment,  and  lately  the  words,  P^ny,  and  duty  called  upon  me  to  assist  my 
"  And  sball  I  see  bU  face  again,  mother  in  dispensing  her  hospitalities,  she 
And  shall  I  hear  him  speak?"  often  called  for  me  when  I  was  obliged  to 
had  been  singing  through  my  mind  mom-  decline  the  temptation,  and  Robert  fre- 
ing,  noon  and  night  Intimate  as  we  had  queutly  consented  to  be  my  substitute ;  thus, 
become,  my  great  shyness  had  always  pre-  as  he  remarked,  renewing  his  knowledge  of 
vented  me  from  much  talk  with  Thina  upon  localities,  where,  in  future  years,  he  hoped 
this  subject,  and  I  reserved  my  confidences  to  pass  a  life  of  usefulness. 
of  this  sort  for  my  i^t  flowers.  Among    our  little    social   festivities,  at 

My  mother  put  a  check  upon  the  raillery  Thina's  earnest  suggestion,  we  decided  to 

of  my  cousin  by  quietly  informing  her  that  have  one  picnic,  our  destination  to  be  Ral- 

the  ship  had  sailed  and  we  might  exi>ect  to  tlesnake  Mountain,  or  the  base  of  it.    A 

see  Robert  Barton  in  a  week,  or  at  most  in  day  was  fixed.    We  were  to  take  our  saddle 

two.  horses  and  several  comfortable  wagons. 

Jubt  now  wheels  were  heard,  rapid  steps  The  morning  arrived,  cool  with  the  deli- 
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cious  breezes  of  early  September.    A  tender  an  occasion  of  making  it  manifest ;  it  be- 

saftron  color  suffused  the  eastern  sky,  which  came  really  a  pei*secation  of   the  shy  but 

was  succeeded  by  warm  rose,  tmtil  the  full  straightforward  and  sweet  tempered  Alicia, 

splendor  of  the  sun  banished  both  these  I  found  myself  ilo  often  obliged  to  defend 

tints  of  youth,  and  heaven's  own  blue  reigned  her  that,  against  my  reason  and  knowledge, 

paramount,  undimmed  by  even  a  cloudlet  I  sometimes  felt  that  my  cousin  was  really 

Joe  Brown,  our  factotum  of  the  stable,  cruel, 
being  still  in  a  rather  tantalizing  state  of  Three  saddle  horses  were  included  in  our 
suspense  as  to  whether  his  services  would  be  little  caravan.  I  need  not  say  these  were 
required,  had  announced  that  he  had  greased  for  Thina,  Robert  and  myself.  The  ride 
the  big  wagou  and  the  buggy,  and  he  guessed  was  rather  long  in  spite  of  the  clear  sky  and 
"  that  wouldn't  do  any  hurt  'cept  to  make  delicious  air.  I  felt  an  indefinable  dread ; 
it  harder  for  the  horses  to  hold  back  goin'  something  oppressed  me,  and  all  the  more 
down  hill."  After  this  announcement  he  heavily  as  it  seemed  not  to  be  shared  by  my 
preserved  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  companions.  I  felt  somewhat  fatigued;  and 
question  he  had  raised  as  to  whether  my  a  short  distance  from  our  destination  I  ob- 
brother  Will  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted  served  my  young  favorite,  Alicia  Wayne, 
to  drive  our  pair  of  horses.  It  was  very  was  riding  with  her  brother  Albert^  who 
amusing  to  see  the  alacrity  with  which  he  was  never  quite  happy  if  not  teazing  his  sis- 
left  the  piazza  and  betook  himself  to  his  ter,  and,  feeling  quite  sure  that  I  saw  long- 
boudoir  over  the  carriage  house,  when  little  ing  looks  directed  toward  my  pretty  Fleety, 
mother  settled  the  question  by  quietly  re-  I  persuaded  her  to  change  places  with  me 
marking,  for  a  mile  or  two.    We  wagon  folks  arrived 

*^We  shall  want  thee,  Joseph,  to  drive  at  our  destination  a  short  time  later  than 

for  us  and  care  for  the  teams  while  we  are  the  equestrians,  and  found  them  careering 

on  the  mountain,  and  thee  had  as  good  go  gently  about,  trying  to  decide  upon  the  best 

and  get  ready ;  we  must  start  in  less  than  place  for  what  we  chose  to  call  **  our  en- 

an  hour."  campment"    This  decision  was  not  hast- 

And  we  soon  heard  the  refrun  of  the  one  ened,  but  rather  retarded,  by  the  rare  love- 
song  with  which  Joe  was  wont  to  regale  liness  of  tbe  view.  We  had,  almost  without 
himself  and  the  horses  upon  very  rare  oo-  knowing  it,  been  ascending  for  the  past  two 
casions.  miles,,  and,  within  a  few  moments,  had  left 

Our  party  consisted  of  Joseph  and  Be-  behind  us  the  east  and  north  base  of  the 

becca  Strait  and  their  two  young  but  grown  mountain.    We  were  yet  only  at  its  foot, 

up  daughters ;  Amy,  the  sister  of  Robert,  and  had  emerged  upon  the  west  side.     We 

who  had  been  persuaded  by  her  brother  to  had  a  charming   glimpse  of    the    distant 

leave  their  invalid  mother  ^  for  this  once,"  Catskills,  their  picturesque  outlines  rising 

and  come  with  him  to  our  house  the  previ-  beyond  the  royal  river  which  rolls  its  waters 

ous  evening ;  and  the  two  Waynes,  John  and  past  their  foot.    All  this  was  very  lovely, 

Albert,  with  a  young  sister  of  theirs,  whom  and  was  acknowledged  so  to  be,  in  full 

it  had  often  been  my  lot  to  defend  from  chorus.    The  foreground  also  had  its  charms, 

cousin  'Phina.    She  was  a  timid,  but  rather  many  and  various.     Where  should  we  find 

overgrown  girl,  who  had  hardly  emerged  a  place  smooth  enough,  shady  enough  and 

from  short  dresses,  and  who  really  suffered  dry  enough  to  spread  our  cloth,  and  also 

from  an  almost  painful  propensity  of  blush*  suitable  to  make  a  fire-place  for  the  tea- 

ing ;  a  blonde,  with  a  complexion  so  trans-  kettle,  which  was  somewhere  ?    I  fear  our 

parent  that  she  might  have  been  the  orig-  little  discussion  upon  this  subject  was  not 

inal  of  that  story  in  an  old  romance  of  conducted  upon  strict  parliamentary  princi- 

the  lady  whose  white  throat  betrayed  the  pies,  unless  parliaments  are  more  merry  than 

color  of  the  wine  which  she  drank.    This  I  fear  thev  are. 

fluctuation  of  color  seemed  such  an  interest-  Joe  and  the  horses  had  seen  a  road-side 

ing  peculiarity  to  'Phina  that  she  never  lost  spring  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
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our  rear,  to  re-find  which  ihey  were  straight-  <'  Yes,  dear,  I  think  that  Robert  cannot  ob- 

way  dispatched.  ject  to--4>ut  where  is  Robert,  Anna  ?  "* 

Here  was  a  comparatively  flat  rock,  and  **  'liiina  and  he  have  gone  prospecting  for 

might  we  not  sit  upon  logs  about  it?    But  a  spring,  I  think." 

might  there  not  be  snakes  hidden  there  ?  Something  in  mj  eyes  cansed  mother  to 

'Phina  was  sure  she  saw  a  better  place  in  ask  me,  with  an  anxious  voice,  what  was  the 

the  distance,  and,  calling  Robert  to  follow,  matter. 

dashed  on  through  the  rough  brush,  the  '*  Do  not  mind  me,  mother,  I  hope  it  may 

stunted  pines,  and  the  spreading  bilberry  be  fancy,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  am  going  to  be 

bushes,  every  tread  of  their  horses'  feet  ill,  so  oppressed,  so  frightened;  too  tired, 

starting  up  a  spicy  odor  from  the  sweet  I  dare  say.    I 'II  walk  out  beyond  that  ledge, 

fern  that  crowded  itself  into  every  spot  It  looks  quiet  there,  and  will  be  away  froin 

not  previously  filled  with  other  wild  wood  the  perfume  of  the  coffee,  and  other  smells, 

things.'  Please  say  nothing  about  it,  mother,  I  only 

The  appearance  of  'Phina  as  she  receded  want  rest — ^rest  from  everything." 
from  view,  her  daring  and  lithe  figure  the  The  last  words  were  not  intended  for 
embodiment  of  grace,  recalled  to  me  an  old  mother,  hardly  €or  myself,  as  I  sauntered 
legend  of  the  mountain,  one  of  the  deleo-  on  over  piles  of  century-old  pine  needles, 
tations  of  my  childhood.  In  early  days,  now  changed  to  moss  of  all  delicious  colors, 
the  story  ran,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  lovely  until  I  came  to  a  rock  which  time  had  oon- 
as  the  day  and  mysterious  as  the  night,  had  verted  into  a  royal  throne,  exquisitely  tap- 
fled  from  a  cruel  father  to  join  a  lover,  who  estried  with  tiny  ferns  and  carpeted  with 
had,  with  still  greater  cruelty,  deserted  her ;  emeralds.  Here  I  threw  my  weakened  limbs, 
and,  after  suffering  untold  sorrow,  and  en-  and  set  myself  to  an  honest  and  earnest  in- 
countering  untold  dangers,  she  had  been  vestigation  of  what  seemed  unwarrantable 
either  enchanted  or  demented,  and  was  ever  fancy  on  my  part  of  being  ill  at  the  wrong 
after  often  seen,  generally  by  persons  who  time. 

had  lost  their  way,  dashing  about  the  mount-  Very  soon  my  weird  surroundings  and 

aiu  upon  a  magnificent  black  horse.    Some-  strange  physical  condition  made  an  **  undis- 

how  this  grand  h<Mrse,  the  beautiful  lady,  tinguishable  throng"  of  my  fancies  and 

and  the  powerful  rattlesnakes,  had  been  to  thoughts.    I  was  alternately  Titania  and  one 

me  the   ruling  spirits  of    this   mountain  of  the  babes  in  the  wood,  and  by  some 

through  all  my  childhood.  strange  oversight  of  well-known  tradition 

My  mother  and  her  friends  were  now  ap-  the  tender-hearted  robins  had  neglected  to 

propriating  the  flat  rock  for  their  sylvan  ta*  cover  me  with  leaves,  and  shivering  with 

ble ;   and  while  the  pleasant  buzz  about  cold  I  opened  my  eyes  and  f  6und  that  I  was 

plates,  baskets  and  biscuits  was  filling  my  undoubtedly  one  of  Robin  Hood's  followen 

outward  ear,  I  found  myself  in  a  brain-tan-  and  in  the  depths  of  Sherwood  forest.   Hera 

gle  about  beauty  and  snakes,  and  why  they  was  Robin  himself*  in  close  companionship 

should  both  take  possession  of  my  mind.  with  Friar  Tuck,  whose  black  gown  was  in 

**  Anna,  Anna,  where  are  the  spoons  ?  "  dark  contrast  with  the  Lincoln  green  of  his 

^^  Mother,  what  is  there  about  'Phina's  leader.    Friar  Tuck — ^but  what  a  soft  sweet 

eyes  different  from  other  eyes?"  voice  do  I  hear,  as  the  wearer  of  the  black 

*< I  asked  thee  for  the  spoons,  dear;  where  gown  lifts  himself  from  a  leaning  position 

are  they  ?  "  in  the  direction  of  the  Lincoln  green,  and 

<'I  think  they  are  not  hers;  what  is  it?  broad  awake,  I  hear  Thina's  voice,  scarce 

She  is  herself,  and  her  eyes  are  some  one  above  a  whisper,  but  distinct  to  me  as  trump 

else*s,  and  often  some  one  I  do  not  love  so  of  doom. 

well.     Spoons,  mother?    Oh,  they  are  in  my  **  Yes,  darling,  I  love  you,  but  what  will 

satchel  in  the  Wayne  wagon.    Mother  dear,  Anna  say  ?  " 

please  allow  John  Wayne  to  help  thee  for  '*  God  only  knows,"  said  Robert,  ^  but  I 

a  while."  could  not  help  it»  dear, — I  have  loved  you 
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from  the  first, — and  I  would  not  if  I  could,  snake  was  what  caused  me  a  severe  attadc 

I  am  too  happy  to  think  of  any  one's  misery ;  of  fever. 

I  do  not  believe  there  ca&  be  any  in  a  world  She  has  never  quite  forgiven  me  for  my 

so  blessed  as  this.    Life  can  hold  nothing  unaccountable  change  of  mind,  and  decided 

more  intoxicating  than  your  confession  is  to  refusal  to  many  Robert  Barton ;  and  al- 

me."    And  seizing  that  long,  delicate,  un-  though  not  surprised  that  Seraphina  Brooks 

gloved  hand  and  gazing  into  her  fathomless  should  jilt  her  poor  cousin  Stephen,  she  is 

eyes,  he  exclaimed  passionately,  not  at  all  aware  that  she  performed  the  same 

**  Let  me  hear  it  again,  my  love.**  operation  of  her  fickle  nature  upon  Robert 

"  I  love  you  Robert; "  and  although  the  Barton,  who  not  long  after  migrated  to  the 

words  were  scarce  above  a  whisper,  to  my  far  West. 

stricken  ears  they  were  louder  than  another  The  admirers  of  my  cousin  Thina  may  be 
sound,  which,  though  stronger  and  much  interested  to  know  that  she  desisted  from 
nearer  to  me,  was  entirely  unheeded,  until  I  her  career  of  successful  flirtation  a  sufficient 
observed  a  convulsive  start  of  Robert,  a  length  of  time  to  marry  a  very  successful 
ghastly  paleness  following  the  flush  of  the  lawyer  of  her  native  city.  On  her  account 
preceding  moment,  and  before  I  recognized  he  broke  his  engagement  with  a  lovely  young 
my  own  identity  was  snatched  from  the  woman  who,  to  this  day,  is  a  hard  working, 
mossy  rock  upon  which  I  lay,  and  Robert,  but  no  longer  young,  head  teacher  of  a  pop- 
now  fully  restored  to  his  senses,  was  bela-  ular  school;  while  Mrs.  Sulliman,  oar  cousin 
boring  with  manful  blows  a  huge  rattle-  Thiiia,  is  the  much  admired  leader  of  all 
snake,  that  within  a  few  feet  of  my  resting  iH>piilar  benevolent  undertakings,  the  gra- 
place  was  preparing  for  a  deadly  assault  by  cious  mistress  of  an  elegant  home,  filled 
^ving  the  usual  warning.  with  objects  of  beauty,  the  results  of  enlight* 

Many  and  cruel  emotions  had  succeeded  ened  travel. 

each  other  too  quickly,  and,  for  the  first  A  few  years  later  I  witnessed  the  happi- 

and  last  time  in  my  life,  I  ignominiously  nessof  myfrankandnobleyoungbrother,and 

fainted.  his  union  with  our  lovely  and  transparent 

My  first  sense  of  consciousness  was  find-  Alicia.     It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  I 

ing  myself  the  center  of  a  pile  of  carriage  overheard  my  dear  mother,  in  a  conversation 

cushions  and  blanket  shawls  and  nearly  sti-  with  Mi*s.  Wayne,  say, 

fled  with  the  mingled  odor  of  camphor  and  *<  Yes,  I  feel  quite  sura  now  that  my  Anna 

cologne.  has  recovered   from  that  dreadful  fright. 

My  dear  trembling  mother,  assisted  by  Indeed,  I  know  that  her  brother  has,  at  her 

Alicia,  with  her  cheeks  white  as  the  wood  own  request,  added  to  her  little  museum  of 

anemone  at  her  feet,  was  chafing  my  poor  natural    history  the  rattle  of  the  terrible 

cold  hands.  reptile  which  he  had  preserved,  saying  to 

William  that  she  wished  to  keep  it  as  a  me- 

To  this  day  my  precious  mother  believes  mento  of  her  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate." 

that  the  sight   aad  sound  of  that  rattle-  Sydney  Hail, 
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fHE  most  comprehensive  and  far-reach-  over  his  pennies,  every  citizen  comes  within 

ing  branch  of  the  public  service  in  this  the  range  of  its  operations.    The  collection 

country  is  the   treasury  departoient.  of  all  public  revenues,  the  disbursement  of 

J    From   the  millionaire  who  pays  his  all  public  appropriations,  the  coining  of  all 

thousands  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  gen-  gold  or  silver  money,  the  printing  of  all  pa- 

eral  government  to  the  beggar  who  counts  per  currency, — these  in  themselves  constitute 
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BO  vast  a  work  that  one  who  sets  out  to  gain  the  oommissioner  of  customs,  who  might 
a  clear  conception  of  this  great  establish-  more  properly  be  styled  the  third  comptrol- 
ment  finds  himself  lost  in  a  maze  at  the  very  ler ;  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
start.  sixth  auditors ;  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
"  The  department  of  the  treasury  dates  back  States;  the  register  of  the  treasury;  the 
to  the  very  foundation  of  the  government,  comptroller  of  the  currency;  the  conunis- 
having  been  organized  by  Hamilton  in  the  sioner  of  internal  revenue ;  the  bureau  of 
first  year  of  Washington's  administration,  engraving  and  printing;  the  supervising 
»under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  early  in  architect ;  the  bureau  of  the  mint ;  the  super- 
September,  1780.  It  was  made  the  secre-  intendent  of  the  coast  survey;  the  bureau 
tary's  duty  to  manage  all  business  pertain-  of  statistics ;  the  life«aving  service ;  tlie 
ing  to  the  revenue  and  the  support  of  the  light>house  board;  and  the  marine  hospital 
public  credit,  to  make  estimates  of  reve-  service. 

nues  and  expenditures,  to  collect  the  reve-  Between  two  and  three  thousand  persons 
nue,  to  supervise  the  accounts,  to  grant  are  employed  in  the  department  head-quar- 
warrants  Tor  moneys  authorized  by  law,  and  ters,  and  tlieir  pay  runs  all  the  way  down 
generally  to  perform  all  services  relative  to  from  the  98,000  a  year  received  by  the  see- 
the finances.  The  original  grant  has  re-  retary  to  the  fifty  cents  a  day  paid  the  small 
mained  ever  since  the  basis  of  the  secretary *s  boy.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
power,  but  upon  this  groundwork  there  has  salaries  of  officials  whose  duties  appear  of 
been  built  up  during  the  century  that  has  almost  equal  importance,  and  some  rather 
since  elapsed  a  great  superstructure  of  pre-  curious  discrepancies  will  be  found.  First 
rogatives  and  duties  hardly  dreamed  of  in  after  the  secretary  in  amount  of  pay  come 
the  early  days  of  the  republic.  the  treasurer,  the  commissioner  of  internal 

The  head-quarters  of  this  gi'eat  branch  of  revenue  and  the  superintendent  of  the^coast 
the  government  is  the  treasury  department,  survey,  who  receive  $6,000  each ;  next  the 
an  immense  granite  structure  a  short  dis-  first  and  second  comptroller  and  the  comp- 
tance  east  of  the  White  House,  which  latter  ti-oUer  of  the  currency,  with  $5,000  apiece; 
is  flanked  on  the  other  side  by  the  still  more  then  the  two  assistant  secretaries,  the  di> 
imposing  state,  war  and  navy  building.  It  rector  of  the  mint,  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
extends  along  Fifteenth  street  considerably  of  engraving  and  printing  and  tlie  supervis- 
more  than  a  twelfth  of  a  mile,  and  measures  ing  architect,  who  draw  $4,500  salai-ies ;  and 
over  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  The  the  register  of  the  treasury,  the  commis* 
building  contains  over  two  hundred  rooms,  sioner  of  cu«*toms,  the  supervising  surgeon- 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  airy  and  pleas-  general  and  the  general  superintendent  of 
autly  furnished  apartment  of  the  secretary  the  life-saving  service,  at  $4,000.  The  audi- 
to  the  small  and  bare  quarters  in  which  too  tors  receive  $3,600  apiece,  the  chief  clerk 
many  of  his  subordinatesare  confined.  And  $2,700,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  eight  divisions 
yet  it  is  not  large  enough  to  house  all  the  in  the  secretary's  office  $2,500,  with  the  ex- 
multitudinous  branches  of  the  department;  ception  of  two  who  get  $2,750.  Something 
the  second  and  sixth  auditors,  the  marine  over  a  score  of  other  persons  in  the  ^liiole 
hospital  service,  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  department  are  paid  salaries  of  $2,500  rr 
the  coast  survey  being  forced  outside.  more,  most  of  them  being  in  the  treasurer's 

The  very  list  of  bureaus  and  divisions  office,  while  the  chiefs  of  the  light-house 

which  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  board  and  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  receive 

the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  itself  a  for-  but  $2,400  apiece.  The  great  majority  of  the 

midable  one.    To  begin  at  the  top,  there  force  is  of  course  composed  of  clerks,  and 

are  under  the  chief  two  assistant  secretaries,  their  salaries  range  down  from  the  figures 

receiving  the  same  salary  and  enjoying  equal  just  given  to  $900.  A  very  few  receive  $2,000, 

consideration,  between  whom  is  divided  the  and  the  number  increases  as  the  pay  drops  to 

direct  oversight  of  all  subordinate  divisions.  $1,800,  $1,600  and  $1,400,  being  at  the  max- 

Then  come  the  first  and  second  comptrollera;  imum  in  many  bureaus  at  the  latter  rate, 
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though  iu  others  there  are  a  greater  number  A  great  part  of  the  work  in  the  depart- 
at  91,200, 11,000  and  1900.  The  9900  olerka  mentis  necessarily  in  the  line  of  keeping 
are  almost  exclusively  women,  and  it  is  a  accounts,  and  poftsenses  little  interest  to 
curious  facty  by  the  way,  that  the  treasury  people  who  are  not  exceptionally  fond  of 
department  was  the  first  in  which  the  sex  figuring.  The  general  principle  which  gov- 
gained  a  foothold.  Early  in  the  war,  when  ems  the  whole  system  of  auditing  and  set- 
jthe  government  went  into  the  business  of  tling  accounts  against  the  government  is  to 
making  paper  money,  the  currency  was  provide  every  safeguard  against  fraud,  and 
printed  by  bank-note  companies  in  New  this  is  so  successfully  accomplished  that  a 
York  and  delivered  at  Washington  in  sheets,  dollar  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  treasury 
These  had  to  be  clipped  and  separated  with  illegitimately  without  the  coUusion  of  so 
shears,  and  one  day  somebody  conceived  the  many  persons  that  it  may  be  set  down  as  a 
idea  that  women  might  do  this  woi  k.  The  practical  impossibility.  Suppose  a  man  has 
demand  for  notes  soon  grew  so  great  that  a  bill  against  the  government  The  head 
mechanical  means  had  to  be  devised  for  this  of  the  department  or  bureau  to  which  the 
purpose,  but  the  women  once  iu  were  not  to  matter  properly  belongs  makes  a  requisi- 
be  got  out.  At  first  ihey  were  only  trusted  tion  for  the  amount  upon  the  secretary  of 
with  copying,  but  they  have  steadily  pushed  the  treasury,  using  a  prepared  blank  which 
their  way  along  into  higher  and  more  re-  asks  him  to  cause  a  warrant  for  the  amount 
sponsible  positions.  While  most  of  them  in  question  to  be  issued  in  favor  of  the 
receive  only  the  smallest  salaij,  quite  a  party,  the  same  to  be  charged  to  the  particu- 
number  are  paid  91,000  or  91)200,  not  a  few  lar  appropriation  by  Congress  out  of  which 
91»400  or  91»600,  and  occasionally  one  is  the  sum  ought  to  come.  But  before  this 
found  even  on  the  9i>800  Ibt  requisition  reaches  the  secretary  it  must 
Comparatively  few  changes  have  been  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  proper  auditor 
made  in  the  force  under  the  present  admin-  and  comptroller  and  receive  their  counter* 
istration,  but  the  rule  that  "  to  the  victors  sign,  the  auditor  at  the  same  time  charging 
belong  the  spoils  "  has  in  the  past  held  sway  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  disbursing 
in  this  as  in  other  departments.  The  whole  officer  in  whose  favor  it  is  issued.  If  all 
number  of  employes  now  on  the  rolls  whose  goes  well  so  far,  the  secretary  issues  a  war* 
appointment  dates  back  of  1861  is  fifty-two.  rant  to  the  treasurer,  directing  him  to  pay 
The  oldest  man  in  service  is  Benjamin  S.  over  the  money,  which  he  does  by  issuing 
Rittenhouse,  who  holds  a  91,400  clerkship  in  a  draft  for  the  amount  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ihe  register's  office.  This  public  functionary  ernment's  creditor,  but  not  tmtil  after  the 
has  indeed  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  warrant  has  been  countersigned  by  the 
generation.  He  was  appointed  during  Men-  proper  comptroller  and  registered  by  the 
roe's  first  administration,  in  June,  1819,  and  register.  Indeed,  the  draft  itself  must  go 
is  consequently  well  advanced  iu  his  sixty-  to  the  register  for  comparison  and  registry 
second  year  of  consecutive  service.  There  before  it  is  finally  passed  over.  There  seems 
is  a  break  of  half  a  generation  between  his  to  be  a  good  deal  of  red  tape  in  aU  this  pro- 
original  appointment  and  that  of  the  man  ces9,  but  it  is  a  cort  of  red  tape  that  saves 
who  ranks  next  on  the  lUt — a  91,200  clerk  the  countiy  money  in  the  long  run. 
in  the  second  auditor's  office,  who  came  in  The  most  interesting  branch  of  the  de- 
back  in  1835.  There  is  another  one  who  partment  to  the  average  visitor,  is  likely  to 
has  filled  out  forty-three  years,  a  fourth  with  be  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing, 
a  record  of  forty-twa  and  then  rome  others  There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  to  most  peo- 
who  date  back  to  1814, 1847, 1848  and  1840.  pie  about  the  process  of  making  money  out 
Administrations  have  come  and  gone,  but  of  paper,  and  in  this  department  one  can 
these  veterans  have  stuck  to  their  desks,  watch  the  whole  operation.  The  bureau  is 
and  gradually  have  grown  to  be  such  fixtures  tucked  away  in  cramped  quarters  up  in  the 
that  nobody  thinks  of  such  an  idea  as  their  attic,  but  will  exchange  them  before  long  for 
being  ever  removed.  a  new  building  that  has  been  specially  con- 
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straeted  for  its  purpose.  About  nine  hun-  try,  to  the  t2,800,000  reprwenting  a  greit 
dred  persons  are  employed  in  this  bnsiness,  metropolitan  institution, 
of  whom  fully  two-thirds  are  women.  The  From  these  receptacles  of  shining  cdn 
paper  used  is  specially  prepared  for  the  bu-  and  cleaiT  paper  money  it  is  but  a  few  steps 
reau  at  a  mill  in  Dalton,  Ma!>s.,  and  is  of  a  to  the  room  where  mutilated  currencf, 
peculiar  character,  its  distinctive  features  which  has  become  unfit  for  longer  circnla- 
being  a  continuous  silken  thread  and  dis-  tion,  is  received  for  redemption^  new  notes 
tributed  silk  fiber  of  different  colors.  All  being  furnished  in  its  stead.  Kearly  ten 
^he  engraving  and  printing  of  all  United  millions  on  the  average  are  sent  here  every 
States  notes,  bonds,  checks  and  certificates  month  from  all  over  the  country,  in  tU 
of  deposit*,  national  bank  notes  and  internal  stages  of  decay.  Here  are  bills  that  are 
revenue,  beer  and  tobacco  stamps  are  now  worn  till  they  are  on  the  point  of  falling 
done  in  this  bureau,  which  has  in  its  employ  to  pieces,  bills  that  have  been  torn  in 
skillful  engravers  and  .the  best  machinery  two  and  pasted  together,  bills  which  have 
that  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose.  Over  lost  their  ends  or  had  holes  punched  in 
two  hundred  hand-presses,  each  with  its  their  middles.  Those  that  are  simply  worn 
male  worker  and  female  assistant,  are  kept  out  are  redeemed  at  their  face  value.  In 
constantly  at  work,  and  one  who  sees  how  case  part  of  the  bill  is  gone  a  deduction  is 
easily  blank  paper  is  here  transferred  into  made  according  to  the  proportion  the  miss- 
crisp  bank  notes,  can  hardly  wonder  that  ing  part  bears  to  its  whole  size,  so  long  as 
there  are  people  who  think  the  only  thing  over  half  of  it  is  presented,  but  less  than 
necessary  to  give  everybody  in  the  country  that  is  never  redeemed  except  on  the  pre- 
plenty  of  money  is  for  the  government  to  sentation  of  conclusive  proof  that  the  miss- 
set  more  presses  running.  ing  part  has  been  destroyed,  so  that  there 
Only  less  interesting  than  the  place  where  will  be  no  danger  of  its  also  turning  up 
money  is  made  is  that  where  it  is  kept,  some  day  for  redemption.  Occasionally  a 
The  vaults  are  constructed  of  steel  and  pile  of  bills  comes  in  that  have  been  nibbled 
chilled  iron,  and  are  about  twenty  feet  by  by  mice  in  some  coimtry  store-keeper*! 
fifteen  in  size.  In  one  is  always  kept  on  drawer,  .or  torn  by  a  crazy  person,  or 
hand  a  little  ready  money — a  million  dollars,  scorched  by  fire,  but  if  any  sizable  fragments 
say,  in  gold  coin,  a  couple  of  millions  more  remain  the  experts  are  generally  able  to 
in  silver,  and  a  couple  more  in  paper.  The  reconstruct  them  so  that  it  is  evident  enough 
hard  money  is  kept  in  bags,  and  a  thousand  what  they  were. 

of  ''  the  dollar  of  the  daddies  '*  represent  The  force  employed  in  the  department  st 
nearly  sixty  pounds,  so  that  a  man  would  Washington,  large  as  it  is,  is  only  a  fraction 
not  be  very  rich  if  he  were  turned  loose  of  the  whole  number  under  the  control  of 
here  and  told  he  might  have  all  the  silver  he  the  secretai-y  of  the  treasury  in  the  conn- 
could  carry  off.  if  he  were  given  the  same  try.  The  coUection  of  the  revenue  in  its 
liberty  with  regard  to  the  finer  metal,  how-  two  great  branches  of  the  internal  and  ens- 
ever,  he  might  walk  off  with  a  comfortable  toms  systems  employs  a  good-sized  army, 
competence,  for  a  bag  containing  five  thou-  There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  col- 
sand  dollars  in  gold  coin  will  only  turn  the  lectors  of  internal  revenue  in  the  United 
scales  at  eighteen  pounds.  In  another  vault  States,  who  have  about  a  thousand  depn- 
are  stoi'ed  away  the  United  States  bonds  ties  under  them  and  a  great  force  of  gau- 
which  are  held  as  security  for  the  circulation  gers,  store-keepers  and  inspectors.  The  ool- 
of  national  bank  notes,  and  the  visitor  feels  lectors  of  customs  with  all  the  various  classes 
a  little  appalled  when  he  enters  the  small  of  their  subordinates  make  another  list 
apartment  and  is  told  that  it  contains  some  that  reaches  well  into  the  thousands.  The 
three  hundred  and  seventy  million  dollars,  light-house  keepers,  with  their  inspectors 
lying  on  shelves  in  packages  ranging;  in  and  engineers,  add  considerably  over  a  then- 
amount  all  the  way  up  from  the  950,000  of  sand  more.  Then  there  is  the  large  force 
some  small  bank  in  a  new  part  of  the  conn-  employed  in  the  various  sub-treasuries,  mints 
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and  assay  offices,  Uie  rerenae  marine  —  a  had  sat  upon  the  bench,  but  he  did  not  sue- 
navy  in  itself  of  no  less  than  thirtj-^even  ceed  in  accumulating  property,  and  when 
Teasels — the  life-saving  service,  the  marine  he  died,  John,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen,  had 
hospital  and  the  steamboat-inspection  serv-  to  give  up  school  and  go  to  work  with  a  sur- 
i^  the  coast  survey,  and  some  odds  and  veyor  for  a  couple  of  years.   Then  he  studied 
ends  besides.  law  and  in  1^14  went  into  partnership  with 
*    The  treasury  department,  from  the  very  hlselder  brother  Charles  in  the  town  of  Mans- 
nature  of  the  case,  demands  the  most  excep-  £eld,  which  has  been  ever  since  his  home 
tional  qualifications  in  its  head  to  render  when  he  was  not  in  Wafdiington. 
the  administration  successful.    It  has  been  Sherman  early  developed  a  taste  for  poli- 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  such  men,  tics,  and  while  yet  in  his  thii*ty-second  year 
and  the  list  of  secretaries  shows  an  imposing  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  whig  in  1854, 
array  of  famous  names.    Thirty-one  per-  and  re-elected  three  times  in  succession.    He 
cons  have  held  the  position  since  Alexander  steadily  worked  his  way  into  prominence, 
Hamilton  first  filled  it,  and,  though  some  of  cast  in  his  fortune  with  the  republican  party, 
his  successors  had  few  other  recommenda-  and  was  its  candidate  for  speaker  during 
tions  for  appointment  than  their  political  that  memorable  contest  in  the  thirty-sixth 
•ervices,  it  must  needs  be  a  high  average  Congress  which  kept  the  House  unorganiased 
when  such  names  as  Oliver  Wolcott,  Albert  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of 
Gallatin,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Levi  Wood-  February.    The  fact  that  he  had  indorsed 
bury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  Pitt  Fes-  Hinton  Rowan  Helper's  book  on  "  The  Im- 
senden  and  Hugh  McCuIloch  are  found  on  pending  Crisis  "  kept  from  him  the  free-soil 
the  record.  votes  that  would  have  elected  him,  but  Penu- 
lt is  already  evident  that  the  name  of  ington,  who  finally  secured  the  place,  made 
John  Sherman  is  destined  to  stand  among  him  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
the  highest  on  this  honorable  list.    Three  meaus.    Doubtless  he  would  have  continued 
great  achievements  mark  the  financial  his-  in  this  responsible  position  during  the  war 
tory  of  the  United  States  during  its  first  had  not  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1861  elected 
century.    Hamilton  must  always  be  remem-  him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
bered  as  the  statesman  who  first  established  was  promptly  made  chairman  of  the  equally 
the  finances  of  the  struggling  republic  upon  important  committee  on  finance,  retaining 
a  solid  basis.    Chase  will  go  down  in  history  the  place  until  he  resigned  his  seat  to  go 
along  with  Lincoln  and  Grant  as  the  man  into  the  cabinet. 

who  made  the  financial  arm  of  the  govern-  With  a  natural  bent  for  financial  study, 
ment  only  less  effective  than  the  military  Sherman  had  enjoyed  during  his  long  Con- 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Sherman  has  gressional  service  the  best  facilities  for  be- 
assured  his  place  in  this  financial  triumvi-  coming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  the 
rate  by  restoring  the  business  equilibrium  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  treasury  de- 
which  the  war  had  disturbed  through  the  partment.  When  President  Hayes  put  him 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  at  its  head,  therefore,  he  was  master  of  the 
The  Sherman  family  has  come  of  late  position  from  the  start,  and  surprised  old 
years  to  be  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  bureau  officials,  accustomed  to  see  a  new  sec- 
country,  and  it  presents  the  first  case  in  our  retary  feel  his  way  rather  blindly,  by  the  fa- 
history  where  two  brothers  have  held  at  miliarity  with  its  business  methods  which  he 
the  same  time  two  such  high  positions  as  displayed.  His  original  grasp  of  the  situar 
the  command  of  the  army  and  the  control  tion  has  been  strengthened  by  experience, 
of  the  treasury.  The  Shermans  are  of  good  and  it  is  the  all  but  unanimous  testimony 
New  England  stock,  and  their  father  was  of  people  long  familiar  with  the  department 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  from  Connecticut  that  it  has  never  been  more  systematically 
to  go  out  and  help  settle  the  since  famous  conducted. 

Western  Reserve  in  the  then  almost  wilder-  John  Sherman  is  now  in  the  fifty-seventh 

ness  of  Ohio.    He  was  a  good  lawyer  and  year  of  his  life  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  con- 
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Becutive  public  service,  as  representative,  ally.    His   strength  with  the  people  has 

senator  and  cabinet  officer,  at  the  national  rested  upon  bis  capacity  for  perceiving  the 

capital.    The .  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  drift  of  pablic  sentiment  and  hb  shrewdiiett 

striking,  rather  than  imposing,  in  appear-  in  making  himself  the  representative  of  that 

ance.    Tall  and  spare  in  form,  his  face  com-  sentiment.    "  John  Sherman  is  never  an  ind 

bine9  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  scholar  with  ahead  of  the  people,"  recently  remarked  a 

the  alert  air  of  the  modem  man  of  basiness.  politician  who  had  carefully  watched  his  ca- 

He  especially  excels  in  executive  ability,  reer,  "  and  he  is  never  an  inch  behind  tbem, 

and  is  famous  for  the  ease  and  dispatch  with  if  he  knows  himself."    The  general  drift  of 

which  he  disposes  of  the  great  mass  of  mat-  public  opinion  is  in  the  right  direction,  and 

ters  that  freshly  confront  him  every  mom-  the  politician  who  aims  to  voice  it  most  in 

ing.    The  chief  of  the  depai'tment  is  a  model  the  long  run  champion  the  cause  of  progress, 

to  his  subordinates  in  punctuality  andindus-  but  he  must  also  inevitably  leave  behind  a 

try.    Nine  o'clock  every  morning  finds  him  somewhat  shifting  and  inconsistent  record, 

at  his  desk,  and,  except  for  going  over  to  the  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Shennan  has 

White  House  on  cabinet  days,  he  almost  always  failed  to  impress  the  country  as  quite 

always  sticks  to  his  office  till  after  four  in  a  statesman. 

the  afternoon.    Of  course  he  has  no  end  of       The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  virtue 

callers  and  correspondence,  but  he  possesses  of  his  position,  must  always  be  a  conspicuoiii 

,  the  happy  faculty  of  courteously  yet  deci-  figure  in  the  national  administration.    His 

sively  ending  an  interview  the  moment  it  is  success  in  bringing  about  resumption  and 

really  over,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  private  infundlng  the  four  per  cent,  loan  has  helped 

secretary  goes  rapidly  through  his  daily  pile  the  present  secretary  into  unusual  promi- 

of  letters.  nence.    His  frank  avowal  of  himself  as  a 

Mr.  Sherman  is  plain  and  simple  in  his  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination 
tastes  and  habits.  By  nature  almost  a  re-  has  still  further  challenged  public  attention, 
cluse,  he  cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  the  social  John  Sherman,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
life  of  the  capital,  being  in  this  respect  the  of  public  life,  is  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
very  opposite  of  his  jovial  and  companion-  powers,  and  success  has  only  stimulated  his 
able  brother,  the  general  of  the  army.  He  ambition.  He  presents  the  successful  ad- 
lives  very  quietly,  and,  though  "  well  off,"  ministration  of  his  department  as  his  recom- 
as  the  Yankees  say,  probably  saves  money  mendation ;  he  has  the  control  of  a  vast  pab- 
out  of  his  salary  as  secretary,  while  the  head  lie  patronage,  which  nobody  knows  better 
of  the  State  department  pays  out  all  his  offi-  how  to  manipulate,  in  his  hands;  and  he  is 
oial  income  for  house  rent.  In  short,  he  helped  by  that  pretty  tmiform  law  of  Ameri- 
seems  to  care  little  for  office  as  a  means  of  can  politics  which  awards  its  greatest  prise 
challenging  public  attention  by  display  in  not  to  the  ideal  statesman  but  to  the  most 
the  social  line,  but  values  it  almost  entirely  respectable  and  available  politician.  It  is  a 
for  the  power  it  gives  him  of  working  out  rather  curious  fact  that  though  many  of  the 
his  theories  and  enforcing  his  ideas  on  great  famous  men  who  have  preceded  him  in  the 
national  questions.  department  aspired  to  the  higher  office  not 

Mr.  Sherman  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  has  reached  it.    But  it  is  a  long  lane 

a  *'  cold*"  man.   Certainly,  he  is  far  from  be-  that  has  no  turning,  and  it  would  be  only  a 

ing  a  *<  hale  fellow  well-met,"  and  is  as  devoid  fitting  termination  of  an  unusually  suocess- 

of  what  passes  under  the  name  of  personal  ful  career  if  John  Sherman  should  aocom- 

magnetism  as  could  well  be  imagined.    His  plish  what  so  many  previous  secretaries  of 

success  as  a  politician  has  been  due  to  his  the  treasury  have  tried  in  vain, 
skill  as  a  manipulator,  rather  than  to  his  Damd  Copperfield, 

power  of  attaching  men  to  himself  person- 


A  LITTLE  TRAVELER 

HE  day  I  met  this  little  friend  of  mine  to  talk  with.    But  two  hours  went  by,  and 

(whom  I  never  shall  forget)  I  had  it  was  toward  noon,  and  I  watched  the  little 

jost  left  some  other  friends,  and  I  wa4  thing  grow  sleepy  and  at  last  put  her  head 

sorry  that  my  pleasant  visit  to  them  down  on  the  seat,  and  the  doll  she  had  held 

was  over.    I  had  a  long  journey  to  take  be-  so  carefully  slid  to  the  floor.    I  picked  it  up 

fore  I  reached  home,  and  I  was  to  take  it  and  put  it  on  her  arm  again  so  she  might  find 

alone.    I  did  not  mind  this,  in  one  way,  for  it  when  she  waked.    I  had  noticed  that  tlie 

I  have  grown  used  to  traveling  by  myself,  conductor  had  spoken  to  her^  and  I  thought 

but  I  felt  lonely  enough  that  day  after  the  I  would  ask  him  about  her  when  he  next 

cirs  had  started.    However,  I  was  lucky  in  came  by. 

I:aving  a  most  comfortable  section  in  the  She  did  not  sleep  very  long ;  the  stopping 
sleeping-car,  and  I  was  well  provided  with  of  the  train  startled  her,  and  when  she 
books  and  lunch  and  pleasant  thoughts,  opened  her  eyes  I  smiled  at  her  and  beck- 
So,  after  I  had  looked  miserably  out  of  the  oned  her  to  come  tome.  So  she  climbed  the 
window  at  nothing  for  half  an  hour,  I  began  seat  beside  me,  still  holding  the  doll,  and 
to  settle  myself  comfortably  for  the  day  or  I  asked  her  what  its  name  was,  and  if  she 
two  I  must  spend  in  the  train.  There  were  were  all  alone,  and  where  she  was  going, 
several  passengers^  but  no  one  whom  I  had  She  looked  up  gravely  into  my  face  and  told 
ever  seen  before,  and  it  was  some  time  be-  me  the  dolPs  name  and  her  own,  and  then 
foi-e  I  lost  the  feeling  that  I  was  with  a  com-  she  did  not  say  anything  more.  She  was 
pany  of  unknown  people,  and  began  to  take  younger  than  I  had  thought  at  first,  and  yet 
All  interest  in  my  fellow  travelers  separately,  she  was  grave  and  sober  and  saddened. 
There  were  the  usual  young  couple  in  very  "  Is  n*t  your  papa  with  you?  "  said  I,  but  she 
tiew  clothes  who  tried  to  make  us  believe  only  shook  her  head  and  looked  up  at  me 
that  they  had  been  married  these  ten  years,  again  as  she  sat  beside  me.  i  was  strangely 
and  there  were  two  comfortable  elderly  drawn  to  the  little  thing,  she  puzzled  me, 
women  who  knew  each  other  and  were  jour-  and  she  was  so  wistful.  She  seemed  con- 
neying  together,  loudly  talking  over  parish  tented,  and  we  both  looked  out  of  the  win- 
and  neighborhood  matters  by  the  way.  Not  dow,  and  talked  now  and  then  about  the 
far  from  me  was  a  round,  red-cheeked  old  things  we  saw.  She  sat  in  my  lap  so  she 
lady  in  a  somewhat  fantastic  dress,  with  a  could  see  better. 

big  bonnet  all  covered  with  ends  of  narrow  After  some  time  she  said  to  me,  "  Mother 

ribbon  and  lusterless  bugles.    I  am  sure  she  is  dead,^  in  a  half  questioning  way,  as  if  she 

had  made  it  herself  and  was  proud  and  con-  expected  me  to  say  something ;  but  what 

scious  of  it.    She  had  a  great  deal  of  small  could  1  say,  except  that  I  was  sorry  ? — ^though 

luggage  in  the  compartment  with  her,  and  there  was  all  that  wonder  in  her  face  at  hav- 

I  thought  she  must  be  changing  her  home,  ing  been  brought  in  contact  with  so  great  a 

for  she  never  could  be  taking  away  so  many  mystery.    This  new,  undreamed  of,  uncom- 

and  such  curious  looking  packages  just  for  fortable  change  was  almost  too  much  for 

a  visit.    Beside  these  people  there  were  four  her  mind  to  recognize  at  all,  but  she  had 

or  five  business  men  and  a  Catholic  priest,  been  shocked  by  it,  and  everything  was  dif^ 

and  just  opposite  my  own  place  was  a  little  ferent  from  what  it  used  to  be.    She  knew 

girl.  that  at  any  rate. 

For  some  time  I  supposed  she  must  be-  "  Poor  little  girl,"  said  1. 

Jong  to  some  one  in  tlie  car,  and  had  chosen  **  She  said  she  was  going  to  die,"  the 

to  sit  by  herself  for  a  while  and  look  out  of  child  told  me,  still  watching  me  with  her 

the  window.     Then  I  thought  her  father  sad  and  curious  eyes  as  if  everybody  knew 

must  have  left  her  to.go  to  some  other  part  the  secret  of  it  all  and  would  not  tell  her. 

of  the  train  where  he  had  found  some  one  "  You  will  know  all  about  it  when  you 
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are  older,  dear,  and  you  will  see  her  again  in  Boston  they  *d  heard  her  speak  of,  and 

by  and  by/'  I  said ;  but  she  shook  her  she  answered  right  off  she  'd  take  the  child, 

head.  They  can*t  sell  off  what  little  stuff  there  is 

**  She  is  n*  t  coming  back  any  more,**  she  until  they  hear  from  her.    My  wife  told  me 

told  me,  as  if  she  were  sure  of  that  at  any  how  things  were  and  I  spoke  to  the  superin- 

rate.  tendent  and  said  I'd  take  her  on  free,  I 

"  I  am  going  to  have  my  lunch  now,"  said  guessed.    I  'd  a-taken  her  home  myself  and 

1\  "  and  you  will  have  some  too  won't  you  ?  "  welcome,  but  long 's  she 's  got  some  folks  of 

She  was  very  hungiy,  and  !  was  more  pit-  her  own  she  'd  better  go  to  'em.     I  don't 

iful  than  ever,  for  the  fact  of  her  friendless-  much  believe  in  fetching  up  other  folks 

ness  grew  more  and  more  plain.     She  had  children,  but  I  told  my  wife  last  thing  as  I 

very  nice  ways ;  she  evidently  had   been  came  out  of  the  house  that  if  I  did  n't  like 

brought  up  carefully,  and  there  was  a  quaint  the  looks  of  the  woman  that  comes  for  her 

dignity  and  reserve  about  her ;  she^did  noth-  I  'm  just  going  to  fetch  her  back  again, 

ing  in  a  hurry,  as  if  she  had  never  been  with  She 's  the  best  little  thing  I  ever  saw ;  seems 

other  childi-en  at  all  and  had  learned  no  child-  as  if  she  knew  what  had  happened  and  was 

ish  or  impatient  ways.   I  noticed  her  clothes,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it.    I  found  this 

which  were  beginning  to  look  worn  and  out-  Pullman  was  n't  full,  and  I  thought  she 

grown,  but  were  very  clean  and  well  kept,  could  move  round  in  here  more  than  in  one 

It  was  on  the  edge  of  winter,  but  she  still  of  the  other  cars.    There  ain't  much  travel 

wore  what  must  have  been  her  last  summer's'  at  this  time  of  year." 
hat,  a  little,  leghorn  hat  trimmed  with  white        "  I  '11  take  the  best  care  I  can  of  her,"  said 

ribbon,  and  over  her  shoulders  she  had  one  I ;  "  I  'm  going  to  Boston ; "  and  the  conduct- 

of  the  very  smallest  of  plaid  shawls  folded  or  nodded  and  touched  Nelly's  cheek  and 

corner  wise,  and  pinned  over  neatly.    She  disappeared. 

had  some  mittens,  but  she  had  taken  those        She  seemed  to  look  upon  everybody  as  her 

off  and  put  them  together  on  the  window  friend.     She  walked  with  unsteady,  short 

ledge.  steps  to  the  other  end  of  the  car,  and  the 

Presently    the  conductor  came  in,  evi-  bride,who  was  a  pleasant  looking  girl,  spoke 

dently  in  a  hurry,  and  when  he  saw  that  we  to  her  kindly  and  gave  her  some  candy ;  but  I 

had  been  lunching  together  he  looked  as  if  was  sure  that  presently  the  child  said,  as  she 

a  weight  were  taken  off  his  mind.  had  said  to  me,  that  her  mother  was  dead, 

"  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said  for  I  saw  the  girl  bend  over  her  and  flush  a 

to  me ;  "I  meant  to  take  her  out  and  give  her  little,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  dare 

some  dinner  when  we  stopped,  but  I  got  a  say  she  thought  of  her  own  mother  whom  sbe 

dispatch  that  something  had  gone  wrong  up  had  so  lately  left,  and  she  put  her  ami  close 

the  line,  and  I  had  to  fly  round  as  fast 's  I  round  the  child  and  kissed  her,  and  after- 

could.    I  only  got  part  of  a  cup  o'  coffee  wards  seemed  to  be  telling  her  a  story  at 

myself."  which  she  smiled  now  and  then. 

"  Is  she  under  your  care  ?  "  I  asked.  I  read  for  a  while,  but  in  the  middle  of 

The  conductor  moved  the  little  girl  to  the  the  afternoon  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  waked 
seat  facing  mine,  and  bent  over  to  tell  me.  again  the  car  lamps  were  lighted,  and  I  looked 
'*  She  's  left  all  alone  in  the  world.  Father  for  the  little  traveler,  who  was  standing  in 
was  a  friend  of  mine,  freight  conductor  on  the  passage  way  of  the  car.  She  had  taken 
the  roa<l,  and  he  was  killed  pretty  near  two  off  her  hat  and  there  was  evidently  some- 
years  ago.  Wife  was  a  nice  little  woman,  thing  wrong  with  it,  for  she  was  looking  at  ' 
and  the  company  helped  her  some,  and  she  it  anxiously  and  trying  to  fasten  something 
sewed  and  got  along  very  well  for  a  while,  which  had  broken.  I  tried  to  beckon  her  to 
but  she  never  had  any  health,  and  slie  died  mo,  but  in  the  seat  just  beside  her  was  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  pneumonia  very  sud-  priest,  a  stout,  unsympathetic  looking  old 
den, — buried  day  before  yesterday.  The  gentleman,  and  I  was  half  amused  and  half 
folks  in  the  house  sent  a  dispatch  to  a  sister  touched  to  see  her  give  the  hat  to  him  and 
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show  him  where  to  fasten  the  strap  of  it*  ThanksgiviDg  with  my  niece.    It  was  a  great 

He  was  evidently  much  confused ;  he  evei)  piece  o*  work  to  get  started  and  I  did  n't 

blushed,  but  he  did  what  she  asked  him  with  feel  at  first 's  if  I  could  leave  the  birds,  but 

clumsy  fingers  and  then  put  the  hat  on  for  I  knew  Martha's  folks  would  feel  hurt  if  I 

her,  as  she  stood  before  him  and  bent  down  put  'em  off  again  this  year  about  coming, 

h^r  head  as  if  he  would  have  had  to  reach  But  I  had  to  take  the  old  robin  along  with 

up  to  it.    She  was  going  away  then,  but  he  me.    Some  folks  said  it  might  be  the  death 

stopped  her  and  gave  her  some  bits  of  money  of  him,  but  he 's  never  been  one  mite  scared, 

from  his  pocket ;  she  came  a  step  or  two  His  cage  stands  in  a  window  at  home  where 

nearer  to  him  and  held  up  ber  face  to  kisa  he  sees  a  sight  o'  passing.    He 's  the  tamest 

him,  and  then  he  looked  out  of  the  window  thing  you  ever  saw.    Now  I  'm  so  fur  on  my 

a  minute  and  afterward  turned  and  looked  way  I  'm  glad  I  did  make  up  my  mind  to 

at  his  neighbors  appealingly.    It  had  been  start,  though  it  '11  be  bad  getting  there  in' 

like  a  flower  dropped  into  his  prosaic  life,  I  the  night.    I  think  a  change  is  good  for  any- 

imagine ;  he  was  evidently  quite  surprised  body,  and  then  I  'm  so  tied  down  most  of 

and  pleased  by  so  touching  a  confidence.  the  time  with  the  birds  that  I  don't  get  out 

It  must  have  been  a  long,  dull  day  for  a  much,  and  there 's  nobody  to  fetch  in  the 

child  to  spend,  but  she  was  as  good  as  possi-  news." 

ble,  and  did  not  give  anybody  the  least  trou-  "  Why  don't  you  bring  up  a  few  carrier 
ble.  We  talked  with  each  other  about  her,  pigeons  with  the  rest  of  your  family? "  said 
and  felt  as  if  she  were  under  the  care  of  I,  and  this  seemed  to  amuse  her  very  much, 
every  one  of  us.  I  could  not  help  thinking  "Sakes  alive  1  I  don't  want  no  more," 
how  often  we  are  at  each  other's  mercy  as  said  she ;  **  but  then  I  've  said  that  all  along ; 
we  go  through  this  world,  and  how  much  all  the  folks  that  keeps  canaries  in  our  place 
better  it  would  be  if  we  were  as  trustful  and  comes  to  me  if  anything  ails  'em.  I  was 
unsuspicious  as  this  little  child,  and  only  telling  this  little  girl  if  I  'd  known  I  was  go- 
looked  for  kindness  at  our  neighbors'  hands,  ing  to  see  her  I  'd  have  brought  along  a  nice 

Just  as  it  was  growing  dark*she  caroo  to  little  linnet  for  her ;  he  '11  sing  all  day  long, 

me  and  put  her  hand  into  mine  and  gave  it  but  he  and  the  one  I  put  him  with  is  always 

a  little  pull.  fighting  each  other,  and  all  my  other  cages 

"  Come  and  see  the  birds, "said  she,  and  is  too  full  a'  ready.    I  reckon  you'd  be  good 

I  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  chirping  of  to  the  little  bird,  would  n't  you  now,  dear  ?  " 

a  robin  somewhere  near  us.    It  was  a  funny  The  little  traveler  smiled  eagerly,  while 

sound  to  hear  in  the  winter  twilight,  with  I  suddenly  thought  of  the  five  sparrows  that 

the  rattling  of  the  train  and  shriek  of  the  are  sold  for  a  farthing  of  this  world's  money 

whistles,  for  it  was  really  the  note  of  a  and  yet  are  worth  so  much  to  God. 

robin  who  was  going  to  sleep  on  bis  nest  I  think  we  were  all  anxious  to  see  what 

in  an  apple  tree,  or  high  on  an  elm  bough,  kind  of  woman  the  aunt  would  be,  and  I  was 

some  early  summer  evening.    But  Nelly  led  half  afraid  she  would  look  hard  hearted,  and 

me  toward  the  old  lady  with  so  many  bun-  I  knew  in  that  case  I  should  always  be  sorry 

dies,  and  I  found  one  of  her  treasures  was  a  when  I  thoughtrof  the  little  girl  whose  hand 

bird  cage,  and  there  sure  enough  was  the  I  was  so  sorry  to  let  go.    I  had  looked  after 

red-breast,  a  fat  fellow  with  smooth  feathers  her  at  night.    I  had  waked  a  dozen  times  to 

who  winked  and  blinked  at  us  and  stopped  look  at   her  sweet  little  shadowed  face  as 

his  chirping  as  we  stood  beside  him.  she  slept,  with  the  doll  held  fast  in  her 

**  She  seems  pleased  with  him,  the  little  arms, 

girl  does,"  said  the  bird's  owner.  "I'd  like  to  At  the  station  in  the  morning  I  found 

have  her  see  the  rest  of  my  birds.    Twenty-  some  one  who  came  to  meet  me,  but  I  could 

three  I  've  got  in  all ;  thirteen  of  'em 's  cana-  not  go  until  I  saw  the  aunt.    I  waited  with 

ries.     The  woman  in  the  other  part  of  the  the  conductor  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  was 

house  is  taking  care  of  'em  while  I  *m  gone,  beginning  to  fear  I  must  say  good-by  to  my 

I  'm   going   on   to    Stockbridge  to  spend  little  traveler  and  never  know  her  fortunes. 
5 
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Every  one  of  the  paBsengers  had  given  her       <^  My  dear  baby  t  **  the  woman  said  with 

something,  I  believe — picture-papers  and  a  sob  and  canght  her  in  her  arms,  while  the 

fruit  and  candy,  and  I  do  not  know  what  else  little  girl,  with  a  quick,  instinctive  love,  pnt 

— and  I  had  seen  even  tiie  old  priest  kiss  her  out  her  short  arms  and  they  clung  to  each 

good-by  most  tenderly,  and  lay  his  hand  on  other  without  a  word, 
her  head  in  what  I  am  sure  was  a  heartrf elt       It  was  all  right,  as  the  conductor  said 

blessing.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  again,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  me.    After 

some  grand  old  Latin  benediction,  or  a  sim-  a  minute  the  woman  said  brokenly  that  she 

pie  longing  that  God  would  be  near  to  the  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.    Poor  Ellen  I 

lonely  child  and  that  His  saints  would  de-  she  never  knew  she  was  sick  till  the  news 

fend  her  as  she  goes  through  the  world  to  came  she  was  gone.     He  must  tell  people 

Heaven.  that  Nelly  would  have  a  good  home.    They 

I  was  glad  when  I  saw  just  the  woman  I  stopped  to  talk  longer  and  Nelly  stood 

had  wished  and  hoped  for  coming  hurriedly  gravely  by,  but  I  had  to  hurry  away,  and 

toward  us — ^there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  after  I  was  in  the  carriage  I  wished  I  could 

all  right,  she  was  sure  of  the  child  at  a  glance,  go  back  to  kiss  the  little  thing  again. 
I  had  fancied  all  the  time  that  she  must  look  Sarah  0,  JewelL 

like  her  mother. 
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N  his  inaugural  address  Thomas  Jeffer*  the  first  to  break  a  f  riendfy  treaty ;  not  the 

son  urged  the  duty  of  giving  "  exact  first  to  turn  traitor ;  not  the  first  to  plunder 

and  equal  justice  to  all  men,  of  what-  and  bum.    *  The  evil  you  have  taught  me, 

ever  state  or  persuasion ; "  and  it  is  es-  I  will  execute."    It  was  after,  not  before, 

pecially  necessary  that  we  should  bear  this  the  white  man  lied  to  them,  took  their  land 

duly  in  mind  if  we  would  know  aught  of  the  — sometimes  paying  for  it  in  brass  and  glass, 

Indian  character.  sometimes  only  in  shots-deceived  them, 

**  Equal  justice,"  however,  is  not  enough ;  betrayed  them,  and,  worst  of  all,  gave  them 

it  must  in  this  case  be  perspeetive  justice  '*  fire-water  "  to  drink,  that  they  became  fun- 

also ;  for  do  we  of  the  present  day  really  ous  fiends. 

know  the  Indian  character  at  all?    As  well  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

say  we  know  the  beauty  of  a  grand  old  for-  very  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  sav- 

est  because  we  have  seen  the  stumps  and  ages  of  America  say,  in  the  words  of  an  old 

dead  leaves  that  mark  the  place  where  once  Spanish  writer,  *'  Except  in  the  treatment 

it  stood.  of  prisoners,  the  American  Indians  are  on 

Those  whose  duty  brings  them  into  con-  all  occasions  humane  and  compassionate." 

tact  with  the  modem  Indians  say,  almost  Early  chroniclers,  too,  describe  the  Indians 

without  exception,  that  they  are  a  mean,  de*  as  intelligent,  honorable  and  honest,  and 

ceitful,  untrustworthy  people,  and  the  terri-  possessed  of  many  laws  and  customs  which 

ble  massacres  that  so  often  take  place  prove  our  modem  civilization  can  hardly  better, 

that  this  is  now  in  a  measure  trae.    But  it  How,  then,  can  we  account  for  their  deteri- 

was  not  always  trae,  and  as  we  read  the  oration  except  on  the  principle  that  *'evil 

various  accounts  of  the  early  settlers' ad-  communications  corrupt  good  manners?" 

ventures  and  sufferings  we  are  forced  to  When  Christoj^er  Columbus  related  to 

acknowledge  sadly,  that  it  is  the  civilized,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  many  adven- 

Christian,  white  man  who  has  brought  about  tnres  he  had  met  with  on  his  voyi^  of  dis- 

this  wretched  state.    The  Indian  was  never  oovery,  he  8][)oke  of  the  native  Americans 
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after  this  manner :  ^  I  swear  to  your  majes-  ing  barbarities  which  have  been  perpetrated 
ties  that  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the  by  the  English  against  the  helpless  and  un- 
earth tiian  these,  more  affectionate,  affable,  offending  natives  of  the  East" 
or  mild.  They  love  their  neighbors  as  them-  Still  another  writer  says ;  '*  Their  friend- 
selves;  their  language  is  the  sweetest,  the  ships  are  strong  and  faithful  to  the  uttermost 
softest  and  the  most  cheerful,  for  they-  extremity.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
always  speak  smiling;  let  your  Majesties  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  late  Colonel 
believe  me,  their  customs  are  very  becom-  Byed,  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation 
ing;  and  their  king,  who  is  served  with  great  to  transact  some  business  with  them.  It 
majesty,  has  such  engaging  manners  tiiat  it  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderly  people 
gives  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  also  to  con-  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation, 
aider  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  peo-  It  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  council 
pie,  and  their  desire  of  knowledge,  which  of  the  Cherokees  that  Colonel  Byed  should 
incites  them  to  ask  the  causes  and  effects  of  be  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
things."  their  countryman.    Among  them  was  a  chief 

Speaking  of  their  intellectual  abilities  the  called  Silonee,  who  on  some  former  occasion 
Abb^  Clavigero  says,  somewhat  later,  *^  We  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friend- 
have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  ship  with  Colonel  Byed.  He  came  to  him 
Americans;  attentively  observed  their  char-  every  night  in  his  tent  and  told  him  not  to 
acter,  their  genius,  their  disposition  and  be  afraid ;  they  should  not  kill  him.  After 
manner  of  thinking;  and  have  examined,  many  day's  deliberation,  however,  the  de- 
besides,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  their  termination  was,  contrary  to  Silonee's  ex- 
ancient  history,  their  religion  and  their  pectation,  that  Colonel  Byed  should  be  put 
customs.  After  such  long  experience  and  to  death,  and  some  warriors  were  dispatched 
study  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  our-  as  executioners.  Silonee  attended  them; 
selves  able  to  decide  without  danger  of  err-  and  when  they  entered  the  tent  he  threw 
ing,  we  declare  to  M.  de  Paw  and  to  all  himself  between  them  and  Byed,  and  said 
Europe  that  the  mental  qualities  of  the  to  the  waniors,  '  This  man  is  my  friend ; 
Americans  are  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  before  you  get  at  him  you  must  kill  me.'  On 
those  of  the  Europeans ;  that  they  are  capa-  which  they  retoiTied ;  and  the  council  re- 
ble  of  all,  even  the  most  abstract  sciences ;  spected  the  principle  so  much  as  to  recede 
and  that  if  equal  care  were  taken  with  their  from  their  determination." 
education,  ...  we  should  see  rise  up  Of  their  hospitality  another  relates  thaf  it 
among  the  Americans  i^iilosophers,  mathe-  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  traveling  strangers  to 
maticians  and  divines  who  would  rival  the  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving  no- 
first  in  Europe."  tioe  of  their  approach.    Therefore  as  soon 

Another  Spanish  writer,  Don  Antonia  Ul-  as  they  arrive  within  hearing  they  stop  and 
loa,  says;  "  Of  their  virtues  we  shall  have  halloo^  remaining  there  until  invited  to  en- 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter;  but  with  re-  ter.  Two  old  men  usually  come  out  to  them 
gard  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  American  and  lead  them  in.  There  is  in  every  vil- 
character,  cruelty  and  revenge,  it  may  be  lage  a  vacant  dwelling  called  the  stranger'a 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  instanoes  of  house.  Here  they  are  placed,  while  the  old 
these,  either  in  respect  to  their  cause  or  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  acquainting 
their  atrocity,  be  at  all  comparable  to  those  the  inhabitants  that  strangers  have  arrived 
exhibited  in  European  history.  To  those,  who  are  probably  hungry  and  weary;  and 
for  instance,  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  first  every  one  sends  them  what  he  can  spare  of 
discovery  of  America ;  to  those  indicated  victuals,  and  skins  to  repose  on.  When  the 
by  the  instruments  found  on,  board  their  strangers  are  refreshed,  pipes  and  tobacco 
mighty  Armada;  to  those  which,  in  cold  arebrous^t;  and  then,  but  not  before,  con- 
blood,  were  perpetrated  by  the  Dutch  at  versation  begins,  with  inquiries  who  they 
Amboyna ;  to  the  massacres  which  have  are,  whither  bound,  what  news  and  so  forth, 
stained  the  soil  of  France ;  or  to  the  shock-  and  it  usually  ends  with  offers  of  service  if 
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the  Btraugers  have  occasion  for  guides,  or  ve  contrast  their  generosity  towards  their 

any  necessaries  for  continuing  their  journey;  friends    with  their   implacability   towards 

and  nothing  is  exacted  for  the  entertain-  their  enemies,  we  shall  find  with  the  Amer- 

ment"  icans  as  the  Greeks  of  old : 

Conrad  Weiser,  who  had  lived  long  among  <  a  generoos  friendahip  no  ooid  medium  knows, 
the  Indians  of  a  later  day,  told  Dr.  Franklin  But  with  on©  love,  with  one  resentment  glows ;  • 
of  a  conversation  between  himself  and  an  and  such  indeed,  in  general,  is  the  character 
old  Indian  who  had  recently  been  to  Albany  of  all  strong  and  uncultivated  minds." 
to  sell  skins.  The  man  he  usually  dealt  A  recent  writer  in  one  of  the  magazines 
with  offered  him  a  small  sum  for  the  skins,  tells  an  admirable  story  which  is  joat  a  case 
but  refused  to  talk  much  about  it  tben  as  it  in  point.  Speaking  of  the  historical  baa- 
was  the  day  on  which  they  all  met  together  reliefs  which  decorated  the  rotunda  in  the 
to  learn  ^  good  things."  After  the  meeting  Capitol  at  Washington  fifty  years  ago,  be 
he  offered  him  a  still  smaller  sum,  and  the  says;  ''They  were  thus  interpreted  by  Grizzly 
old  Indian  trader  ended  his  long  account  of  Bear,  a  Menominee  chief.  Turning  to  the 
the  matter  by  saying : ''  I  then  spoke  to  sev-  eastern  door-way,  over  which  there  is  rep- 
eial  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung  the  same  resented  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  he  said ; 
song, — three  and  six-pence,  three  and  six-  '  There  Ingen  give  hungry  white  mui  coin.' 
pence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me  that  my  Then  turning  to  the  northern  door-way,  over 
suspicion  was  right,  and  that  whatever  they  which  is  represented  William  Penn  making 
pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  <  good  things,'  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  he  said ;  *  There 
the  real  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Ingen  give  white  man  land.'  Then  turn- 
Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver.  Consider  ing  to  the  western  door-way,  over  which  is 
but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my  represented  Pocahontas  saving  the  life  of 
opinion.  If  they  met  so  often  to  learn '  good  Captain  Smith,  he  said ;  '  There  Ingen  save 
things'  they  certainly  would  have  learned  white  man's  life.'  And  then  turning  to  the 
some  by  this  time.  But  they  are  still  igno-  soutiiem  door-way,  over  which  is  represented 
rant.  You  know  our  practice.  If  a  white  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer,  plunging  his 
man  in  traveling  through  our  country  enters  hunting-knife  into  the  heart  of  a  red  man, 
one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  treat  while  his  foot  rests  on  the  dead  body  of 
you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  another,  he  said ;  '  And  there  white  man 
if  he  is  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink  kill  Ingen.  Ugh ! ' " 
to  allay  his  hunger  and  thirst,  and  we  spread  It  would,  of  course,  be  untrue  to  say  that 
soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  the  Indians  were  always  wrongfully  treated, 
demand  nothing  in  return.  But  if  I  go  into  for  there  were  many  good  men  who  made  it 
a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  their  life-work  to  try  to  better  the  race;  as, 
victuals  and  drink,  they  say, '  Where  is  your  for  instance,  Eleazar  Wheelock,  who  found- 
money  ? '  And  if  I  have  none,  they  say^  ed  Dartmouth  College  for  the  purpose  of 
<  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.'  You  see  they  have  training  the  Indian  youth.  After  years  of 
not  yet  learned  these  '  good  things '  that  we  labor  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  ser- 
need  no  meeting  to  be  instructed  in^  because  eral  of  his  bright  young  masters  of  arts 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  return  to  savage  life.  Their  free,  wild  nat- 
ch ildren  ;  and  therefore  it  is  unpossible  their  ures  had  come  to  them  through  too  many 
meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  generations  to  be  calmed  down  by  four 
purpose  or  have  any  such  effect ;  they  are  years'  training. 

only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  The  Indians'  idea  of  justice  was  that  of 

the  price  of  beaver."  the  Old  Testament  times,  to  pay  back  like 

Many  more  quotations  from  old  authori-  for  like ;  th^y  knew  nothing  of  the  New 

ties  on  the  general  subject  might  be  made,  Testament  teaching ;   *'  I  say  unto  you  that 

but  one  more  will  be  enough  to  show  the  In-  you  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall 

dian  character  as  it  first  made  itself  known  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 

to  America's  settlers.     '<  If,  on  the  whole,  tlie  other  also."    Therefore  kindness  was 
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always  repaid  by  loving  friendship,  and  United  States.  There  is  no  man  in  Amer- 
onkindness  by  treachery.  Which  of  these  ica  so  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
two  won  in  the  long  run  is  shown  by  ject,  and  he  says  of  the  Indian;  'When 
the  fact  that  our  Indians  are  merely — with  his  horses  and  cattle  are  big  enough  to  be  of 
some  noble  exceptions — ^bundles  of  treachery  service  they  are  driven  oft  in  herds  by  white 
bound  by  withes  of  sullenness.  Nor  can  renegades;  when  his  wheat  and  com  and 
anything  else  be  expected  of  them  until  a  vegetables  are  almost  ready  for  the  market 
radical  change  is  made  in  their  treatment,  his  reservation  is  changed,  and  sometimes, 
^  Liberty  is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  as  in  the  case  of  the  Foncas,  he  is  compelled 
American. Indians,  and  their  government  to  abandon  everything.  Were  we  to  treat 
under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  is  bet-  our  foreign  immigrants  in  such  a  manner  it 
teir  secured  than  by  the  wisest  of  political  would  not  take  long  to  turn  them  into 
regulations."  And  yet  this  liberty  loving  prowling  vagabonds,  living  by  robbery  and 
people  are  penned  up  and  watched  as  if  assassination.  Therefore,  the  solution  of 
they  were  wild  beasts.  the  Indian  problem  lies  in  these  proposi- 
The  fault  lies  not  wholly  with  past  treat-  tions :  Acknowledge  their  manhood  and  hu- 
ment,  but  much  with  that  of  the  present,  manity ;  give  them  titles  in  fee  simple  to 
There  are  many  Indians  who  if  allowed  to  their  lands,  non-transferable  for  say  twenty 
live  where  they  please  and  to  support  them-  yeats,  that  their  children  may  become  ac- 
selves  would  become  peaceable  citizens.  But  customed  to  their  new  life ;  stop  the  issue  of 
they  are  obliged  to  live  on  *'  reserves ; "  are  rations ;  issue  to  them  farming  implements, 
refused  tools  to  work  with ;  and  then  have  live  stock  and  seeds ;  extend  over  them  the 
doled  out  to  them  such  things  as  seem  good  common  school  system ;  protect  them  from 
to  their  *<  keepers  " — whose  treatment  of  wrong  by  the  regular  processes  of  law ;  pun- 
their  charge  is  often  scarcely  less  barbaric  ish  the  individuals  among  them  who  cora- 
than  the  Indians'  treatment  of  them,  mit  crime,  after  fair  trials  in  the  courts,  and 
America  is  pre-eminently  a  "free  country,"  not  hold  the  tribe  responsible  and  make  war 
and  boasts  of  having  offered  *'  Liberty,  and  kill  innocent  persons  for  the  crimes  of 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  to  the  enslaved  Afri-  others ;  abolish  the  tradershipe ;  let  them  sell 
can.  What  can  she  say  with  regard  to  the  their  products  where  they  can  get  the  best 
enslaved  Indian?  His  sufferings  are  the  prices,  and  buy  where  they  can  buy  the 
more  intense,  for  the  negro  has  not 'his  cheapest.  Then,  being  equal  before  the 
long  inheritance  of  proud  freedom.  law,  and  their  lives  and  property  protected 
.  A  little  book  lately  written  on  the  wrongs  by  it,  they  will  rapidly  advance,  and  the 
of  the  Ponca  chiefs  closes  with  the  follow-  Indian  Bureau  can  close  its  accounts.' "  It 
ing  passages :  '*  Greneral  Crook  has  been  would  seem  that  every  right  minded  person 
among  the  Indians  for  nearly  thirty  years,  must  see  that  this  islbhe  only  way  in  which 
He  has  by  foroe  of  character  and  honesty  of  the  Indian  character  can  again  become  in 
purpose  in  all  his  transactions  risen  from  any  respect  what  it  was  when  written  of  so 
the  rank  of  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  to  enthusiastically  by  America's  first  visitors, 
that  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  army  of  the  Elizabeth  Richardson. 
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SURPRISE 

[ITH  murmiirs  low,  upon  the  river'B  brink, 
The  restless,  aimless  waters  idly  beat ; 
The  grazing  cattle  droop  their  heads  to  drink. 
The  ripples  flowing  gently  o'er  their  feet; 
The  hazy  stillness  and  the  sununer  air 
Make  life  a  tender  dream,  devoid  of  care. 

All  changed  and  cheerless  in  the  wintry  wind 
That  sweeps  from  shore  to  shore  in  sullen  mood 

The  river  rests,  in  ghostly  shroud  confined. 
And  blustering  breezes  sing  a  requiem  rude. 

The  slow  herds,  shivering  in  the  fallen  snow. 

Scatter  its  powdered  paleness  as  they  go. 

And  thus  in  life,  a  winter  cold  and  drear 
Fast  follows  on  the  summer's  joyous  bloom ; 

And  while  we  wait,  and  idly  wander  here. 
Time's  tocsin  sounds  some  dreaded  day  of  doom ; 

And  starting  up,  with  pleasure-laden  mind. 

We  see  the  smiling  summer  far  behind  1 

Herbert  HaU  Win$to». 
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AN  AMEBIGAN  SOLQIER'S  8TOBT. 

ES,  they  had  a  hard  time  of  it  there,"  *<  All  right,  if  you  care  to  hear  it    Tou 

says  a  short,  sallow,  keen<«yed  man,  see,  when  I  first  came  over  from  England 

glancing  over  the  Illustrated  Netn-  the  war  was  just  about  beginning ;  and  as 

paper,  which  contains  an  engraving  there  did  n't  seem  to  be  anything  for  me  to 

of  Mr.  Augustus  Van  Cleef s  fine  monument  do  I  thought  I 'd  better  soldier  than  starve; 

to  the  "  unknown  dead  "  at  Salisbury,  North  so  I  went  and  'listed  right  away.    I  was  nt 

Carolina.    **  I  guess  /  onght  to  know  some-  long  in  finding  onit  that  soldiering  and  starv- 

thing  of  what  the  southern  prisons  were  like  ing  might  sometimes  mean  pretty  much  the 

during  the  war,  for  I  had  five  months  of  it  in  same  thing,  for  rations  were  mighty  scarce 

Andersonville  myself."  with  us  once  or  twice,  when  we  got  down 

In  a  Pennsylvanian  train,  among  men  of  on  the  Mississippi.     I  tell  ye,  after  lying  all 

whom  not  a  few  have  taken  part  in  the  night  in  a  ricenswamp,  stiff  and  wet  and 

great  struggle  themselves   and  who  have  miserable,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  only 

each  and  all  had  at  least  one  relative  en-  marsh-water  to  drink,  it  was  just  like  the 

gaged  in  it,  such  an  announcement  is  quite  breath  of   life  to  me  to  hear  the  alann 

sufficient  to  command  general  attention.  sounded  and  to  know  that  we  'd  be  at  the 

*<  No  I  did  you,  though  ?  "  enemy  in  a  few  minutes  more." 

*<S'po8e  you  tell  us  the  story,  Mister;  At  this  moment  a  pale-faced  man,  who 

there 's  time  enough  'fore   New  York,  I  was  going  from  seat  to  seat  with  a  basket 

xeckon."  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  paused  for  a 
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moment  to  listen,  with  a  look  of  sach  eri-  and  as  to  water,  all  we  had  was  from  a 

dent  appreciation  that  it  hardly  required  stream  that  ran  through  a  cypress^wamp, 

the  testimony  of  his  empty  sleeye  to  show  and  yoa  may  think  what  kind  of  stuff  that 

that  he  too  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  time.  was  1 " 

*<  We  had  plenty  of  fighting  down  there,"  **  You  must  have  been  powerful  hungry, 
pursued  the  narrator,  as  the  newspaper-man  I  reckon,"  remarked  a  sympathetic  listener, 
passed  on ;  "  but  most  of  it  was  just  the  "  Hungry  ?  Well,  I  '11  just  tell  you  some- 
sort  that  I  did  n't  like— skirmishing  among  thing  about  that  One  day  a  young  fellow, 
thick  woods,  where  all  you  could  see  of  your  the  son  of  the  general  that  had  us  in  charge, 
enemy  was  the  smoke  of  his  piece  as  he  let  came  into  the  pen  to  look  around,  with  his 
fly  at  you,  and  where  lots  of  our  fellows  little  poodle  dog  following  him.  He'd  hardly 
were  shot  down  without  ever  knowing  who  turned  his  back  when  that  dog  was  chopped 
hurt  'em.  I  'd  a  pretty  narrow  escape  my-  up  and  eaten  bodily ;  and  when  his  master 
self  that  way  one  night.  I  was  standing  came  to  look  for  him  there  was  nothing 
sentry  at  the  out-posts  when  a  Reb  let  slap  left  but  a  bit  of  skin  about  so  big.  They 
at  me  from  the  thicket,  and  just  caught  me  stopped  our  food  for  a  whole  day  because 
across  the  cheek  here ;  you  see  the  mark.  I  we.  would  'nt  say  who  did  it ;  but  we  told  no 
got  behind  a  tree  quick  as  winking,  and  tales — ^not  we ! 

there  I  stuffed  my  jacket  with  grass,  and  ^  Now  I  should  tell  you  that  to  make 

pat  it  up  against  a  tree  with  a  stick  through  sure  of  our  not  'sci^ping  they  'd  run  a  wire 

it  and  my  cap  on  the  top,  to  look  as  if  I  all  around  inside,  about  eighteen  feet  from 

was  peering  round  for  a  shot;  and  then  I  the  stockade;  and  that  eighteen  feet  was 

dropped  down  and  crawled  away  into  the  called  the  *  dead-line/  because  if  a  prisoner 

bushes.    Presently  I  heard  the  crack  of  the  only  put  his  head  oyer  that  wire  he  got  a 

Beb's  piece  again,  and  looking  out  I  just  bullet  in  him  next  minute  from  one  of  the 

caught  sight  of  his  arm  and  shoulder,  and  sentries, 

brought  him  down  with  one  shot.  **  Well,  one  night  late  in  the  fall  I  'd  got 

'*  Well,  not  long  after  that  I  and  some  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  dead-line,  so  as  the 

more  got  picked  up  by  the  southern  cavalry,  stockade  might  shelter  me  a  bit  from  the 

and  it  wasn't  a  great  while  before  we  all  cold  wind.    (Ughl  how  it  did  bite  through 

found  ourselves  hard  and  fast  in  Anderson-  me  that  night  1)     I  was  just  wondering  if  I 

ville ;  and  there  we  did  have  a  time,  sure  could  live  through  till  morning,  and  hardly 

enough.  caring  whether  I  did  or  not,  when  a  sentry 

"  The  place  has  been  described  so  often  just  outside  gave  a  '  F  'st  I '  that  made  me 

that  I  dare  say  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  look  up. 

what  it  was  like.    It  was  a  great,  wide,  ^'Say,  Yank,'    he  whispered,  *I  guess 

swampy  field  with  a  stockade  round  it,  in-  you  '11  want  a  blanket  to-night    Catch  bold 

side  which  thousands  of  us  were  cooped  up  of  this.'    And  he  rolled  up  his  own  and 

just  like  cattle  in  a  pen.    If  a  man  hap-  chucked  it  to  me.    *  I  can  git  along  without 

pened  to  have  a  blanket  and  two  or  three  it' 

bits  of  stick,  so  as  he  could  rig  up  a  shelter  ^  *  God  bless  you  I '  says  I— and  that  was 

against  the  sun  and  rain,  all  the  better  for  all.    I  chucked  it  back  to  him  first  thing 

him ;  if  he  had  n't,  he  just  took  his  chance ;  next  morning,  so  as  he  should  nt  get  found 

and  I  can  tell  you  there  were  mighty  few  out ;  but  I  guess  it  saved  my  life,  all  the 

blankets  among  us,  and  many  of  us  had  lit-  same." 

tie  enough  clothes  either.  ^  Not  long  after  that  a  lot  of  us  were  ex* 

"  All  day  long  the  sun  kept  roasting  us  changed,  and  I  among  the  rest    I  can  tell 

alive,  and  at  night  the  damp  and  chill  ate  you  I  hardly  felt  the  ground  under  my  feet 

into  our  very  bones,  and  set  us  shivering  when  I  went  out  of  that  filthy  hole  a  free 

till  our  teeth  rattled  again.    As  to  food,  man — ^though  just  at  first  I  was  as  weak  as 

many 's  the  time  I  've  gone  all  day  upon  a  a  baby,  and  could  hardly  stand  without 

couple  of  biscuits,  and  small  ones  at  that ;  being  held." 
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**  And  did  you  never  hear  no  more  o'  that  fronted  by  the  thin  face  of  the  one^rmed 

feller  as  giv' yer  the  blanket?"  asked  one  newspaper-man,    lit  up   with    a  knowing 

of  the  audience,  with  undisguised  interest  smile.         , 

^  Never,  worse  luck  I  and  I  don't  suppose        '*  Why,  if  here  aint  the  very  man  him- 

I  ever  shall  now,  for  it 's  good  fifteen  years  self  1  '*  shouted  the  narrator,  seizing  hm 

since  it  all  happened,  and  I  've  never  been  with  both  hands.    **  Well,  who  *d  ever  have 

South  since."  thought  it?     You're  just  going  along  to 

At  that  moment  a  sharp  voice  said  close  New  York  with  me,  old  chap,  and  yon  don't 

to  his  ear :  ever  go  back  to  peddling  papers  while  I  'm 

'*  Say^  Yankf  I  guess  you  HI  want  a  blanket  about." 
to-night ! "  And  the  ex^isoner  was  as  good  as  his 

The  soldier  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  word, 
and   turning  hastily  found   himself  con-  David  Ker, 
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[HETHER  the  brief  account  of  the  How  far  one  may  feel  at  liberty  to  go  in 

creation  and  the  fall  of  man  con-  taking  the  narrative  out  of  its  concrete  form 

tained  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  will  depend  very  much  on  the  view  he  takes 

is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  frag-  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  our 

ment  made  up  in  part  from  tradition,  or  first  parents.    If  we  suppose  that  Adam 

whether  it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  does  not  from  the  moment  of  his  creation  enjoyed 

affect  the  question  of  its  inspiration.    In  spiritual  communion  with  his  Maker,  in  a 

the  one  case  the  writer  must  be  conceived  of  word,  if  we  take  our  ideas  of  the  first  pair 

as  inspired  to  give  only  a  general  or  symbol-  from  Milton  rather  than  from  the '  Scrip- 

ical  view  of  the  events  recorded  *,  in  the  other,  tures,  we  may  drop  from  the  narrative  all  its 

as  giving  a  detailed  and  exact  history.  picture  forms  and  come  down  to  the  bare 

The    early  writings  of  all  peoples   are  statement  that  man  though  created  an  ex- 

largely  poetical.     Personifications  abound,  alted  being  threw  away  his  high  privileges 

everything  is  in  the  concrete.    This  being  and  fell  into  sin  and  woe.    But  if  the  first 

the  case  it  would  not  be  doing  violence  to  man  and  woman  are  considered  to  hare  been 

this  narrative  to  regard  the  serpent  in  his  essentially  children,  with  their  mental  and 

dialogue  with  the  woman  as  simply  person-  moral  faculties  undeveloped,  then  the  ao- 

if  ying  or  giving  voice  to  her  inward  thoughts  count  in  Genesis  would  naturally  be  supposed 

and  desires.     Subtlety  or  cunning,  of  which  to  give  us,  besides  the  fact  of  their  creation 

the  serpent  was  the  emblem,  is  an  insepara-  and  fall,  some  hints  of  the  mode  by  which 

ble  element  in  all  temptation.    The  mind  of  God  endeavored  to  lift  them  up  from  their 

Eve  first  revolves  the  question  whether  the  infantile  state  to  the  high  dignity  of  which 

fruit  has  actually  been  prohibited.     "  Hath  they  were  capable.    Adam,  we  are  informed, 

God  indeed  said  thou  shalt  not  eat?"    But  was  created  before  Eve,  and  for  some  time, 

the  command  is  toodistinct  and  precise  to  be  we  know  not  how  long,  was  alone.    In  this 

denied.     Next,  "  Why  is  it  prohibited?"  solitary  state  he  could  hardly  have  risen  in 

"  May  not  some  good  come  from  eating  it  ?  "  intelligence  much  above  the  animals  around 

"  God  can  look  on  both  sides  of  events— the  him.    He  had  no  language,  and  so  lacked 

before  and  the  after,"    "  What    pleasure  the  essential  instrument  of  extended  and 

to  know  just  what  would  happen  1 — ^some  accurate  thought.    He  could  not  frame  a 

fearful  thing?"    "No!  we  shall  be  as  gods,  language  for  there  was  nothing  to  move 

knowing  not  only  good  but  what  i»  meant  him  to  the  attempt.    He  had  nothing  to 

by  eviL"  communicate  and  no  one  with  whom  to 
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oommunicate.    Left  in  this  condition,  be  Adam  would  call   them,  and  whatsoever 

would  compare  unfayorably  even  with  some  Adam  called  eyery  living  creature,  that  waa 

animals,  because  they  are  endowed  with  the  name  thereof. 

pronounced  and  infallible  instincts.     He  A  medium  of  intercourse  having  been 

was  made  for  the  realm  of  reason,  but  if  established  by  means  of  language,  the  Di- 

his  reason  could  not  be  used  or  developed  Tine  teacher  leads  up  his  pupil  by  slow  de* 

he  might  as  well  be  without  it.    Unless  grees  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  the 

then  man  was  to  be  a  failure,  unless  his  things   around  him.     How  endearing  an 

high  capacities  were  to  lie  forever  buried,  affection,  and  what  a  loving  trust  must  grow 

God  must  interpose  and  become  his   in-  up  between  this  solitary  man  and  his  Divine 

structor.    But  how  shall  He  reveal  Him-  instructor!    But  though  in  the  school  of 

self?    Obviously  it  must  be  through  some  God,  and  holding  intercourse  with  his  maker 

sense-perception.    To  Moses  He  appeared  through  the  medium  of  lang^^ge,  Adam  was 

in  a  burning  bush — that  is,  He  attracted  yet  a  child  in  understanding  and  in  moral 

his  attention  by  this  means,  and  convinced  development.    This  will  be  evident  if  we 

him  of  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  power  consider  the  nature  of  the  moral  discipline 

and  then  in  an  audible  voice  addressed  him  under  which  he  was  now  placed.    "  And  the 

in  verbal  language.    In  the  case  of  Adam,  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  (or  park)  east- 

the  presence  of  a  supernatural  power  is  not  ward  in  Eden  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom 

only  to  be  made  evident,  but  human  speech  he  had  made.   And  he  said  unto  the  man,  Of 

is  to  be  taught — ^to  be  taught  not  super-  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  thou 

naturally  or  instantaneously  but  in  succes-  mayst  freely  eat.    But  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 

sive  steps,  and  in  its  rudiments  as  our  chil-  edge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of 

dren  are  taught  it.    We  must  not  conclude  it,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 

that   everything   in   the   vicinity   of   the  shalt  surely  die."    This  prohibition  to  eat  of 

creation  was  miraculous  or  abnormal,  or  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  not 

that  God  in  instructing  the  first  man  set  intended  to  test  Adam's  moral  strength  but 

aside  altogether  the  laws  of  mental  progress  to  develop  and  confirm  it. 

which  He  had  himself  established.     We  The  feeling  of  obligation  or  sense  of  duty 

read  that  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  trans-  in  the  mind  of  a  child  is  first  awakened  by 

gression  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  the  parent's  smile  or  frown  in  connection 

walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  with  something  which  the  child  has  done  or 

day.    And  this  is  said,  not  as  of  something  is  about  to  do.    These  smiles  and  frowns  or 

new  or  strange  but  as  if  it  were  a  familiar  their  equivalents,  precepts  and  prohibitions, 

and  customary  thing.    They  heard  a  voice  are  continued  through  the  child's  tender 

often  heard  before,  and  which  they  knew  years.    Not  simply  to  inform  his  ignorance 

betokened  the  approach  of  their  Grod.  but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  developing  in 

There  was  a  time  when  this  voice  first  him  and  confirming  a  moral  sense.    Now 

attracted  the  attention  of  Adam  ;    sweet,  when  we  see  Adam  subjected  to  the  same 

grand,  clear,  it  floated  through  the  air  untO  moral  discipline  smd  apparently  for  the  same 

it  came  to  the  very  spot  where  he  stood,  purpose,  how  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion 

and  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  that  he  too  was  in  all  essential  respects  a 

an  invisible  power.   It  is  to  be  observed  that  child  ?    Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  closeness 

the  word  **  walking  "  agrees,  not  with  Lord  of  the  parallel.    In  the  case  of  the  child  the 

God,  but  with  voice.    It  was  the  voice  which  first  thing  prohibited  is  some  physical  act,  not 

walked  or  moved.    By  an  easy  transition  anger,  or  selfishness,  or  want  of  love,  but 

this  voice  uttered  at  length  articulate  sounds,  the  doing  of  some  particular  thing.    Pre- 

and  Adam  received  his  first  lesson  in  Ian*  cisely  so  we  find  it  in  the  case  of  Adam, 

guage.    What  a  picture  we  have  of  one  of  He  was  not  commanded  to  watch  over  his 

these  divine  language  lessons  in  the  passage  spirit,  to  avoid  temptation,  nor  even  to  love 

where  God  is  presented  to  us  calling  up  be-  supremely  the  Lord  his  God,  but  to  refrain 

fore  him  the  different  animals  to  see  what  from  eating  the  fruit  of  a  pai-ticular  tree. 
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Next  consider  the  parallel  iu  respect  to  the  would  still  be  a  child  in  mind.    Examplei, 

object  of  the  prohibition.    It  was  not,  as  has  in  any  number,  illustrating  this  may  be 
already  been  remarked,  to  test  the  reality  or  •  found  among   the   uneducated  deaf    and 

to  measure  the  degree  of  Adam's  love  but  to  dumb,  who  though  only  partially  separated 

develop  and  strengthen  it.    The  tree  of  the  from  society  by  their  infirmity  remain  mere 

knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  placed  in  children  in  intellect  and  knowledge, 

the  midst  of  the  garden  to  be  constantly  in  Finally,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 

his  view.    It  was  the  outward  symbol  of  the  of  the  juvenility  of  our  first  parents  that 

inward  conscience  which  it  was  designed  to  men  and  women  are  created  young  now  and 

awaken  and  confirm.    Every  time  it  was  for  the  same  reason,  namely  that  they  may 

seen  or  thought  of,  it  suggested  his  great  and  be  placed  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 

wise  and  kind  friend  and  the  duty  of  obey-  tions  for  their  mental  and  moral  education, 

ing  him,  and  so  was,  in  some  sort,  a  visible  The  parents  are  to  be  the  child's  instruclors 

representative  of  God.    If  we  had  then  only  and  rulers.    The  helplessness   and  ignor- 

this  account  of  the  prohibition  imposed  on  anoe  of  the  child  call  forth  love  and  care, 

Adam,  repeating  or  rather  ioreshadowing,  and  these  in  turn  awaken  confidence,  the 

as  it  does,  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  basis  of  obedience. 

there  could  be,  it  seems  to  me,  no  reasonable  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  discus- 
doubt  that  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  if  sion  to  call  in  question  or  make  light  of  the 
not  in  body,  at  least  in  mind  and  heart,  was  guilt  of  our  first  parents  in  eating  of  the 
a  child.  forbidden  f rait,  by  pleading  their  youth  and 
It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  view  inexperience.  The  very  fact  that  they  were 
that  the  Scriptures  represent  man  as  made  created  young,  by  placing  them,  as  it  did, 
in  the  image  of  God.  This  undoubtedly  under  the  best  possible  circumstances  to 
implies  that  man  possesses  an  exalted  nature  estimate  rightly  their  Creator's  wisdom  and 
but  not  necessarily  that  he  has  made  exalted  love,  rendered  their  guilt  in  disobeying  him 
attainments.  The  truth  is  that  the  phrase  more  inexcusable  than  it  would  have  been 
*<  made  in  God's  image "  has  no  reference  otherwise.  Grod  had  not  been  to  than  a 
to  the  degree  of  man's  development  but  God  afar  off  but  they  had  been  carried  as  it 
simply  to  the  kind  of  being  he  is — not  like  were  in  His  arms  and  borne  in  His  bosom, 
the  beasts  or  birds  or  fishes  but  s<Hnething  True,  they  could  not  in  their  comparatively 
higher,  something  patterned  after  Crod.  If  infantile  state  measure  the  consequences  of 
Adam  had  been  created  an  infant,  as  the  their  transgression.  Nor  was  it  important 
child  Jesus  was,  and  if  for  months  after  his  that  they  should.  No  sinner  can  under- 
creation  neither  mind  nor  moral  sense  had  stand  fully  the  consequences  of  his  sin.  If 
awaked  to  consciousness,  it  would  still  be  he  is  forbidden  to  light  a  fire  he  cannot  tell 
true  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  whether  his  disobedience  will  cause  the 
It  may  be  objected  again  that  the  sacred  destruction  of  a  city  or  a  country  or  a 
narrative  speaks  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  *<  the  world.  Sin,  properly  estimated,  has  no 
man  "  and  <<  the  woman,"  and  gives  no  in-  reference  at  all  to  effects,  but  only  to 
timation  that  they  were  ever  anything  else,  the  love  which  it  disregards  and  the  evi- 
If  mature  in  body,  why  not  in  mind?  To  dence  of  that  love  which  has  been  given, 
which  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  And  even  when  sins  are  measured  by  their 
word  translated  indifferently  •*< Adam  "  and  consequences,  that  is,  by  the  amount  of 
« the  man  "  does  not  refer  at  all  to  bodily  evil  which  they  cause,  it  is  not  possible  to 
stature,  but  is  simply  the  race  name,  and  measure  guilt  in  this  way.  One  disre- 
further  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  gards  his  Maker's  will  at  the  risk  of  a 
between  a  developed  body  and  a  developed  slight  evil,  as  he  views  it,  but  had  it  been 
mind.  Give  to  a  child  no  language  and  iso-  greater  would  he  have  forebome  ?  Of  this 
late  him  altogether  from  his  fellow-beings,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  who  has  had 
and  though  he  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  the  best  opportunity  to  know  how  great  and 
years  old  and  become  a  giant  in  stature  he  wise  and  kind  his   heavenly  Father  is  in^ 
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ottTS   by  transgreasioii  the  greatest  gailt  diately  executed.    For  they  knew  at  once 

And  as  to  the  penalty  threatened,   <*Ye  that  they  had  lost  God's  favor  and  their 

shall  surely  die»"  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup-  preyioos  delight  in  Him  was  changed  to 

pose  that  Adam  and  Eye  understood  it  as  fear. 

some  modem  theologians  do  as  implying  Whatever  may  be  true  concerning  the 

death  in  its  three-fold  form  of  bodily  disso-  connection  of  the  first  sin  with  the  depravity 

lution,  insensibility  to  moral  good  and  end-  of  the  race,  we  cannot  believe  that  Adam  in 

less  suffering.    It  was  enough  that  it  fore-  his  undeveloped  state,  Just  after  bis  creation, 

warned  of  evil  and  made  more  vivid  to  them  •  was  competent  to  enter  into  a  "  covenant  *' 

their  Maker's  wilL    This  view  of  the  pen-  with  his  Creator  either  **  for  himself  **  or 

alty  relieves  us  of  a  difficulty  in  understand-  **  his  posterity/'  or  that  he  knew  that  he 

ing  why  it  was  not  immediately  executed  was  acting  as  the  "  representative  **  of  all 

according  to  the  declaration/*  m^i/ay  thou  who  were  to  live   after   him.     There   is 

eatest  thereof  thou  shall  surely  die."    Our  nothing  whatever  in  the  Scriptures  to  jas- 

flrst  parents  did  not  die  physically  on  the  tify  this  extravagant  fancy,  and  it  is  quite 

day  of  the  transgression,  nor  did  they  begin  time  it  was  dropped  from  our  catechisms, 

then  to  suffer  the  woes  of  the  lost    Boubt-  and  from  the  teachings  in  our  theological 

less  they  had  less  power,  from  that  time,  of  seminaries?    Probably  there  never  lived  a 

i^preciating  moral  good  and  felt  less  repug-  man  who  knew  less  or  thought  less  of  his 

nance  to  sin.    But  understanding  the  pen-  posteriiy  than  did  Adam, 

alfy  as  we  do^  the  threateijpg  was  imma-  John  R,  Keep* 
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^  W^  ^^  during  our  civil  war,  about  '68  I  derstood.    My  cook,  Mrs.  OTooley,  was  of 

*  II  think,  when  Mr.  Barry  Quiu  completed  the  opinion  ^at  he  came  from  Baltimore, 

^  ■  his    negotiations  with    the  "  Renton  though  as  she  admitted,  **  it 's  unbeknowest 

J      Street  Railway  Co."  that  made  him  to  no  one  but  meself." 

owner  of  one  of  their  cars.     It  was  re-  It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  Barry  had 

marked  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Quin  should  a  son  in  the  navy,  and  that  the  old  man  was 

have  entered  into  bonds  not  to  start  a  ri*  intensely  patriotic. 

val  line  of  railway,  as  by  thus  being  made  When  ways  and  means  were  being  con- 
owner  of  one-seventh  of  the  rolling  stock  of  sidered  by  the  committee,  prior  to  the  hold^ 
the  company  he  had  placed  in  his  hands  ing  of  that  very  saccessful  Renton  sanitary 
the  means  for  such  a  purpose,  if  his  ambi-  fair,  who  should  come  to  the  door  and 
tion  should  so  lead  him.  It  was  further  re-  asked  to  be  admitted  a  momebt  but  Barry 
marked  that  it  was  doubtless  to  head  off  Quin.  He  made  a  bow  to  the  ladies  and 
any  darkly  formed  design  of  that  character  gentlemen,  brushed  his  cap  across  his  eyes, 
that  the  president  of  the  road  gave  with  the  and  said  in  a  husky  voice,  *'I  'm  a  poor 
car,  rent  free,  a  certain  lot  of  ground  on  man,  as  ye  know,  but  if  there 's  a  turn  in 
Delaware  street.  As  the  car  stood  on  this  the  way  o'  isters  I  can  do,  me  name 's  Bany 
lot  with  its  wheels  buried  out  of  sight  in  Quin,  an'  me  bye's  afightin'  or  dead  for  the 
the  sods  this  munificence  may  not  have  been  blessed  counthry."  Barry  had  -charge  of 
actuated  by  any  such  intention,  particularly  the  most  flourishing  of  oyster  stands  in  that 
as  Mr.  Quin's  thoughts  ran  more  on  oys-  fair;  and  during  its  continuance  reporter 
ters  than  on  railroads.  Donnelly,  of  the  Renlon  New»y  drew  scathing 
Just  where  Barry  Quin  hailed  from  on  parallels  between  <<  our  patriotic  adopted 
his  arrival  at  Renton  was  never  clearly  un-  citizen  "  and  "  traitors  at  home." 
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None  would  be  at  the  depot  at  any  later  cording  to  his  father  it  was  while  this  strug- 
hour  of  the  night  or  any  earlier  hoar  of  the  gle  was  going  on  that  the  boy  made  a  willing 
morning  than  Barry,  to  lustily  cheer  on-  sacrifice  of  himself  by  running  away  and  en- 
ward  a  passing  regiment  to  the  front.  The  tering  the  service.  Old  Barry  would  ex^daiD 
oyster  broths  for  the  small  hospital  at  Camp  that  after  his  mother's  deatii  young  Bany 
Holden,  reporter  Donnelly  discovered,  were  seemed  very  lonely,  and  was  constantly  read- 
also  furnished  by  "  our  patriotic  adopted  cit-  ing  and  talking  of  the  war,  and  finally,  one 
izen,"  and  if  a  passing  crippled  soldier  was  day,  expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the  navy, 
banqueted  by  the  same  the  ubiquitous  re-  Naturally  though,  patriotic  as  he  was,  the 
porter  never  failed  to  discover  and  publish  father  endeavored  to  persuade  the  young 
the  fact.  It  was  slyly  suggested  that  ''our  man  to  relinquish  the  idea, 
reporter  "  was  on  the ''  free  list "  at  that  ban-  **  Well,  do  ye  know  that  same  blessed  ni|^t 
queting  hall,  and  if  he  was  not  he  certainly  me  Barry  says, '  Good  night  dad,'  an'  kapes 
deserved  to  be.  a  shakin'  me  two  hands  as  I  would  me 

A  not  unpleasant  genre  picture  old  Barry  brother  DanTs,  who 's  wint  back  to  the  owM 
made  standing  behind  the  car  counter,  in  counthry  these  tin  years.  Thinks  I  to  me- 
the  uncertain  light  of  a  pair  of  smoky  coal  self, '  what  quare  trick 's  the  bye  up  to  ? '  but 
oil  lamps,  with  his  stout  person  neatly  I  rubbed  me  nose,  as  me  way  is  when  both- 
aproned  up  to  his  hale,  bluff  face,  and  a  rim  ered,  an'  says  not  a  word.  By  the  powers  1 
of  silver-gray  hair  showiug  from  under  an  the  nixt  momin'  me  Barry's  gone,  lavin'  the 
ancient  looking  cloth  cap  that  he  wore  the  shweetest  bit  9'  ^  letther  as  iver  your  two 
year  round.  In  cold  weather  the  cap  was  eyes  saw,  barrin'  it  was  all  covered  wid 
made  to  recognize  the  temperature  by  having  tears.  He  wint  for  the  navy,  an',  by  eoorse,  he 
a  pair  of  ear  protectors,  with  long  bh&ck  kape  a  writin'  as  nate  as  print,  an'  a  sindin' 
strings  to  tie  under  the  chin  fished  out  of  its  his  money  wid  rigularity  for  the  loikes  o'  a 
voluminous  thicknesses.  Barry ,it  was  under-  year.  And  did  n't  he  sind  his  owld  father  a 
stood,  was  the  architect  of  this  cap»  and  picthure  lookin'  as  dacent  an'foin  wid  his 
renovated  it  at  long  intervals  with  a  new  sword  as  all  the  quality  o' the  land?" 
cover  over  the  last,  thus  promising  in  the  "  Ah,  then  your  son  won  his  pEromotion, 
course  of  years  to  rival  a  very  grenadier's.  did  he,  Barry?  " 

Barry's  car  was  ever  gleaming  in  great  red,  '<  You  're  right  1  Troth*  it 's  iM>t  loikly  a 

white  and  blue  stripes,  and  he  never  failed  to  lad  o'  his  parts  would  be  kapin'  below  any 

turn  any  conversation  his  patrons  held  with  man ;  not  at  all,  sure.    But  it  *  s  me  moind 

him,  if  possible,  to  the  battles  his  son  Barry  this  same  prowmotion  's  come  betweenst  me 

had  been  through,  though  the  names  of  but  an'  me  night's  rest,  these  years.    Aftfaer  it, 

few  could  he  remember.  niver  a  word  did  I  hear  o'  me  l^e,  ar^  readin' 

"  Moind  ye,  me  Barry  wint  in  the  rale  all  the  news  for  a  matther  o'  a  year,  niver 

war  times,  an'  in  one  o'  those  murtherin'  once  was  Barry  Quin  kilt,  nor  any  mors 

battles  afther  he  kilt  tin  o'  the  inimies  wid  wounded.    Thin  I  was  most  sure  he  'd  cir- 

'Is  own  hand,  didn't  he  load  an'  fire  the  cumwintedmeself  bychangin' hisown  thme 

big  gun  all  wid  heself  for  the  like  o'  two  name  to  Laugh-ate,  Bone«party,  or  some  o' 

houra,  an'  niver  a  sup  of  wather  to  dthrink?  those  haythenish  French  names*     It  was  a 

Faith,  me  Barry  was  a  jewel ! "  sore  stroke,  sure,  an  more  displazin'  thin  to 

You  may  rightly  infer  that  such  heroic  ao-  know  me  Barry  'd  been  kilt  intirely,  loik  a 
tions  did  not  pass  without  official  recogni-  thrue  Quin.  I  ased  me  moind  to  the  Fres- 
tion,  as  witness  the  words  of  the  *'  High  ident,  a  foin  gint,  sure ;  an'  didn't  he  sind 
Hoyal  Admiral " ;  "  Ye 's  a  broth  of  a  bye,  me  a  letther  wid  his  own  hand  ?  Well,  he 
Barry  Quin,  indade  ye  are,  an'  it 's  meself  did,  sayin'  sich  a  foin  bye  'd  niver  be  a  de- 
it  '11  see  you  're  prowmoted.  savin  his  owld  father,  an'  no  doubt  at  all  me 

Such  a  fine  lad,  of  course,  was  not  offered  Barry  'd  gone  a  sailin'  to   foreign  parts, 

up  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  without  a  which  he  could  n't  say,  but  would  be  afther 

struggle  of  the  parental  heart    In  fact  ac-  handin'  me  a  letther  to  the  navy  man." 
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**  Secretary  of  the  navy  ?"  three  different  merchants  just  leaving  their 

**  Yoa  're  right ;  but  niver  a  word,  niver  a  homes  passed  the  word  piping  hot  from  their 
word,  bad  luck  to  'em  I  did  he  sind  me.  So,  several  cooks ;  followed  in  two  minutes  after 
I  do  the  best  endayvorin'  to  bear  me  Barry's  at  the  green-grocer's  by  a  similar  disclosure 
niglect,  an'  thry  an'  wait  against  his  re-  from  the  proprietor,  backed  by  his  assistant, 
pintin*,  but  it 's  a  sore,  sore  stroke  to  a  pore,  as  though  such  a  wonderful  event  needed  to 
owld  man."  About  this  point  old  Barry's  be  fully  substantiated.  It  was  that  worldly- 
tears  would  get  the  best  of  him,  and  he  hearted  grocer's  confidential  opinion,  by  me 
would  rock  himself,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  basely  betrayed  to  a  certain  matron,  that 
his  oyster  apron,  to  the  great  risk  of  blind-  old  Barry  would  soon  be  sorry  that  his  be- 
ing himself  from  bits  of  shells.  roic  son  had  returned,  because  he  could  no 

Not  a  few  of  the  oysterman's  patrons  were  longer  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  sympathy 

moved  by  his  grief  to  try  and  discover  some  and  in  a  pecuniary  sense  profit  so  largely  by 

trace  of  '<  me  Barry."    But  as  the  old  man  the  sure  trade  that  he  had  been  in  conse- 

had  been  burned  out  before  coming  to  Ren-  quence  able  to  command.    The  grocer  dis- 

ton  and  all  his  boy's  letters  destroyed,  and,  as  claimed  all  bias  from  professional  jealousy 

he  also  said,  he  never  knew  where  the  enlist-  in  delivering  such  an  opinion  by  pointing  to 

ment  had  been  made,  there  was  not  much  the  fact  that  he  was  a  particular  friend  of 

of  a  clue  to  work  upon,  particularly  as  not  Mr.  Quin's.    This  disclaimer,  however,  did 

less  than  eight  Barry  Quins,  by  the  records  not  save  the  grocer  from  that  matron's  wrath, 

at  Washington,  fought  for  their  pay  on  the  and  it  was  long  before  he  discovered  why 

rolling  deep.  some  of  his  best  patrons  about  that  time 

For  blocks  around  the  oyster  car  there  suddenly  ceased  to  deal  with  him. 

was  not  a  lady  or  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  *'  I  was  in  to  see  old  Barry  last  night  on 

of  their  cooks  and  other  **  help,"  but  who  some  business,"  said  the  grocer,  *<  and  while 

had  heard  old  Barry's  story  once,  at  least,  we  were  talking  in  comes  a  strapping  sailor 

All  pitied  the  old  man  most  sincerely,  and  fellow,  who  squared  his  elbows  on  the  coun- 

invented  many  more  or  less  improbable  sto-  ter  before  Barry,  looking  straight  at  him. 

ries  to  explain  his  dear  boy's  protracted  ab-  Barry  wiped  his  hands  on  his  towel,  saying 

sence.    Rival  oystermen  made  desperate  and  as  he  met  the  sailor's  glance,    'What's  it 

repeated  attempts  to  divide  his  oyster  and  you '11  have,  sur,  ither  raws  or  stews?' 

fish  business  in  the  neighborhood,  but  with-  ^  *  Barry  Quin,  don't  ye  know  me  ? '  says 

out  the  meagerest  success.    It  was  not  only  the  sailor  reproachfully,  removing  his  cap 

the  tender-hearted  Mary  or  Biddy  who  stood  and  bracing  his  hands  on  his  hips. 

by  '^  owld  Bany "  at  such  times,  but  the  '*  *  In  troth  I  don't,  sure  ;    p'r'aps   it 's 

<<  misthress herself."    When  oysters  and  fish  stews  ye  had  last;  gints  o'  your  trade  most 

were  out  of  season  Barry  would  be  seen  do,'  said  Barry.    <  Now,  take  a  sate,'  contin- 

wandering  on  the  wharves,  talking  of  his  uedhe,.commencing  to  stir  about  among  his 

son  to  the  sailors,  eying  the  shipping  in  a  cooking  apparatus,  '  an'  it 's  a  monient  an' 

knowing  way,  or  dreaming  in  the  warm  sun-  ye  11  be  atein'  o'  the  hoith  o'  foin  livin'.' 

shine  of  his  dear  boy,  no  doubt.    And  there  The  sailor  walked  behind  the  counter  and 

was  always  lying  about  the  car  an  old  ship-  touched  Barry  on  the  shoulder  just  as  he 

ping  gazette  or 'two,  well  thumbed,  and  red-  was  bending  up  with  a  basket  of  unopened 

dent  and  shining  from  contact  with  the  oysters.     *  Troth,  it 's  loikly  ye 's  dhry  in 

commodities  in  trade.  the  mouth,'  said  Barry,  pausing  and  regard- 

The  news  spread  in  an  hour,  one  morning,  ing  the  sailor  again ;  '  take  some  raws  to  sit 

that  the  heroic  prodigal  had  at  last  come  a  foin  edge  to  your  stomach's  cravin'  ? ' 

home  to  be  rejoiced  over.  In  walking  a  short  ''Then  said  the  sailor:  'Dad,  don't  ye 

distance  the  fact  was  made  known  to  me  by  know  your  own  bye  ?    I  'm  your  Barry  that 

six  different  persons.    It  was  reserved  for  wint  to  the  wars,  and  sint  home  all  o'  me 

the  postman  to  first  deliver  me  the  news,  al-  money  till  the  sapleens  be  af ther  makin'  me 

most  to  the  forgetting  of  my  mail ;  then  prisoner,  an'  thin,  be  jabbers,  they  sint  me 
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on  a  blockade  nmner,  bad  lack  to 'em.  Thin  In  a  month's  time  many  of  the  oyste^ 

I  takes  a  berth  to  Chine  for  home,  but  the  man's  patrons  marked  that  Mr.  Quin,  Jr. 

ship  wint  smash  on  a  rock  an'  the  loikes  o'  bore  abont  with  him  an  unmistakable  flavor 

OS  most  drown-ed.    Now,  worra  I  I  'mhome  of  gin,  which,  wafted  np  from  the  cnHnary 

to  have  a  care  o'  me  owld  father,  who  as  regions,  betrayed  the  exact  length  of  his 

loikes  graved  me  death,  bat  ye  know  the  calls.    His  fame  then  began  to  daily  dimin- 

Qoins  don't  die  'asy.'  ish,  as  in  addition  he  carried  many  a  kettle 

*<  Down  went  the  basket  of  oysters  out  of  of  fine  oysters  down  to  the  wharres  to  im- 

old  Barry's  nerveless  grasp,  and  back  he  provisefeastsfor  jolly  fellow  jack  tars,  while 

staggered  to  a  chair.  tiiose  who  had  ordered  them  waited  in  Tsin. 

« '  He 's  overcomed  wid  the  good  news,'  From  the  very  day  of  the  sailor^s  appearance 

said  the  sailor  feelingly  to  me,  as  old  Barry  the  old  man  never  seemed  his  cheerful  self, 

bent  his  eyes  upon  him  and  went  on  mur-  going  about  with  leaden  steps  and  a  troubled 

muring  to  himself  in  a  strange  way.  brow.  We  missed  his  accustomed  volubility, 

M  <  D  'ye  know  where  me  owld  man  kapes  though  no  one  particularly  regretted  hear- 

his  bottle?'  asked  young  Barry  in  a  mo-  ing  the  last  of  those  bloody  combats  and 

ment,  casting  a  glance  about  tiie  car,  *  it 's  a  **  High  Royal  Admirals."    He  had  but  little 

sup  he  wants  to  bring  him  'round.'   Though  to  say  of  his  son,  changing  the  subject  as 

assured  that  he  had  found  the  right  bottle,  soon  as  it  was  touched  as  if  there  was  a 

under  the  counter  to  the  left,  he  tasted  from  someUiing  in  connection  with  the  boy  thai 

it  two  or  three  times  before  becoming  con-  he  would  fain  hide  in  his  own  breast,  and 

vinced  that  it  did  not  contain  vinegar.    But  with  an  ill-concealed  fear  that  the  questioner 

old  Barry  refused  to  be  brought  around  in  knew  of  a  disclosure  that  mig^t  be  made, 

that  manner.  And  not  a  few  complaints  old  Bany  was 

**  *  Thin  1 11  take  a  gill  meself  to  your  forced  to  hear,  and  directly  began  himself 

healths,'  said  the  obliging  sailor,  setting  to  show  signs  of  unsteadiness,  reported  by 

down  the  empty  glass  and  taking  up  the  Mrs.  CTooley,  who  laid  all  the  blame  to 

bottle,  yet  acoordingto  his  measure  he  found  ^that  disgrace  o'  a  son  o'  hissens,  worritin 

something  lees  than  a  gill  left  in  it.    And  an'  a  doin'  owld  Barry  a  deal  o'  haium." 

there  we  sat  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  In  spite  of  many  friendly  words  of  warning 

old  Barry  went  on  muttering  to  h^mi^lf  the  old  oysterman  went  steadily  downward, 

and  looking  from  young  Barry  to  me  and  and  his  business  as  well,  though  years  o£ 

then  rubbing  the  end  of  his  nose  as  though  good  fortune  had  allowed  him  to  accumulate 

he  would  polish  it  away.    I  suppose  the  old  a  snug  property  that  he  carefully  kept  in  his 

man  couldn't  bring  his  mind  to  realize  that  own  hands,  a  precaution  not  relished  by  tiie 

his  slim  boy  had  grown  to  be  such  a  hulk  of  heir,  as  he  let  the  town  know.    Neither 

a  man.    Young  Barry  was  perfectly  at  home  would  he  consent  to  his  son  marrying  the 

and  when  I  left  he  was  smoking  Barry's  rosy  Kate,  a  really  handsome  girl,  and  when 

short  pipe,  having  previously  entertained  she  went  to  plead  their  joint  cause  old  Barry, 

us  with  a  full  history  of  himself  since  en-  strange  to  hear  at  the  time,  won  her  to  his 

listing."  way  of  thinking. 

The  return  of  the  sailor  boy  soon  proved  Then,  when  at  once  the  sailor  boy  disap- 

an  evil  for  old  Barry,  though  at  first  he  gave  peared  and  Mrs.  O'Tooley  told  of  an  awful 

promise  of  being  of  some  use  in  the  busi-  row  between  old  and  young  Barry,  ending 

ness.    Everyone  had  a  friendly  nod  or  word  in  the  latter  going  off  to  sea, — she  under- 

for  him,  being  the  lost  boy  returned  to  gladden  stood  that  old  Barry  had  turned  him  out  of 

the  lone  heart  of  an  old  gray-headed  man.  doors  and  threatened  Hie  law — the  rare,  rosy 

When  he  delivered  the  orders  he  was  made  Kate  went  to  the  old  man's  house  at  his  re- 

a  welcome  guest  in  the  kitchens  to  spin  quest  and  nursed  him  with  a  daughter's 

yams  of  his  travels  while  warming  himself,  care.    There  was  many  a  joke  cracked  at 

and  it  was  not  long  before  he  favored  a  Kate's   expense,   but   however    much   her 

rosy  Kate  as  the  **  gid  "  of  his  heart  tongue  struggled  to  speak  she  kept  a  wise 
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silence,  perfectly  maddening  to  "  the  giurls/'  a  close  f ac-simile  of  hale  Barry  Quin,  though 
and  perplexing  to  **  the  byes/'  They  re-  much  younger,  as  he  appeared  when  arrayed 
called  how  she  had  always  been  a  favorite  on  a  Sunday,  but  there  was  a  force  of  char- 
of  the  old  oysterman's,  and  made  far  from  acter  in  the  face  before  me  that  the  oyster- 
complimentary  remarks  concerning  "  a  giurl  man's  lacked, 
who'd  be  af  ther  sellin'  her  heart  for  gold."  '<  Is  it  hereabouts,  sur,  where  Barry  Quin 

The  excesses  of  intemperance  that  the  old  lives,  askin'  pardon  for  troublin'  you  ?  "  said 

man  had  indulged  in,  though  he  tried  to  be  the  man  in  a  pleasant  manner, 

abstemious,  and  nearly  ceased  them  with  *'  Yes ;  that  is  he  did,  poor  man." 

Kate  to  watch  him,  told  rapidly  upon  him,  "Where  's  he  gone,  sur?  seein'  I'm  his 

and  the  once  firm,  stout  man  became  ashuf-  brother  Dan'l  from  the  owld  counthry  an'  a 

fling,  nerveless  creature.    His  visits  to  the  stranger  to  these  parts." 

wharves  were  renewed,  and  though  not  a  "  Daniel,"  said  I  slowly,  "  you  have  heard 

word  passed  his  lips  referring  to  his  son  it  no  doubt,  and  if  not  I  'm  sorry  to  tell  you, 

was  gathered  from  his  rambling  mutterings  that  your  brother  has  been  ill  and  getting 

that  he  was  watching  for  a  ship  from  Ire-  worse  for  some  time,  and — " 

land,  where  young  Barry  might  have  sailed.  "  I  can  see,  sur,  that  pore  Barry 's  dead, 

When  his  steps  became  too  feeble  even  with  pore,  pore  man."    His  head  dropped  for- 

Kate's  help  to  take  him  to  the  wharves  he  ward  upon  his  broad  breast,  and  his  eyes 

sat  within  his  house  all  day  watching  the  suffused  with  struggling  tears  as  he  crossed 

street  door.    Every  knock  aroused  him,  but  his  hands  over  the  top  of  his  thick  walking 

only  to  disappointment  when  the  Mary  or  stick,  leaning  heavily  upon  it    **  I  'd  give 

the   Biddy  was    admitted    bearing  "  mia-  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  come  to  the  an- 

thres8*s  good  wishes  "  together  with  some  swerin'  o'  poor  Barry's  letther  to  once." 

little  delicacy,  the  tide  of  pity  again  turning  ''  Yes,  it  is  sad  for  me  to  admit  that  your 

in  the  old  man's  favor.     He  clung  to  and  brother  is  dead ;  but  you  know,  I  dare  say, 

trusted  "  me  giurl  Katie  "  as  he  had  never  that  his  son  returned  a  year  ago ;  and  he  is 

done  the  sailor  boy ;  and  after  that  certain  now  with  the  remains,"  said  I,  trying  to  put 

matron  before  alluded  to  had  called  at  the  the  best  construction  on  the  facts  that  was 

old  man's  house  to  see  that  he  was  in  every  possible,  hoping  to  comfort  tiie  honest  fel- 

way  comfortable,  she  was  so  charmed  with  low  with  the  idea  that  his  brother  had  not 

the  warm-hearted  girl's  modesty  and  worth  died  alone  and  not  seeing  how  I  could  then 

that  her  praise  in  a  few  days  served  to  pro-  well  bring  in  Katie's  name.    But  my  words 

claim  Kate  as  a  heroine.  had  a  totally  different  effect  from  what  I 

As  I  came  from  the  depot  one  afternoon,  had  anticipated, 

having  been  away  a  couple  of  days,  I  stopped  "  T\liere  d  'ye  say  that  sailor  haythen  is  ?  " 

on  my  way  home  at  Barry's  to  leave  him  roared  he  in  such  an  abrupt  and  loud  voice 

some  Dublin  papers  I  had  picked  up,  and  of  passion  that  I  jumped  back  a  step  from 

was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  the  old  him,  and  grasping  his  stick  in  a  determined 

man  had  passed  quietly  away  during  the  manner.    '*  Flaze,  sur,  show  me  to  him." 

night    The  scamp  of  a  sailor  was  there  in  "  First,  Mr.  Quin,"  said  I  persuasively, 

f  uU  possession,  having  deceived  old  Barry  "  you  will  of  course  promise  me  when  I  point 

and  his  friends  by  working  a  little  distance  out  the  house,  from  which  I  have  just  come, 

from  the  city,  awaiting  the  then  transpired  that  you  will  do  nothing  rash, — allow  me  to 

event    He  was  making  a  great  display  of  carry  your  stick,  a  real  hawthorn  I  see." 

grief,  and  thanked  me  in  a  maudlin  way  for  He  at  once  committed  it  into  my  hands, 

calling.    As  I  was  leaving  an  old  crone  whis-  saying,  *'I  give  me  word,  an'  I  take  it,  sur, 

pered  to  me  that  Katie  had  been  at  my  house  ye 's  been  koind  to  Barry,  so  kape  the  stick." 

for  some  time  waiting  to  see  me.    Walking  When  we  entered  the  house,then  part  filled 

thither,  near  the  comer  of  the  street  I  was  with  Quin's  friends,  every  face  blanched  as 

accosted  by  a  voice  and  looking  up  was  star-  they  caught  sight  of  Daniel ;   some  edged 

tied  at  the  figure  that  stood  by  me.    It  was  to  the  door,  and  others  crossed  themselves, 
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anable  to  move.    The  sailor  made  a  dive  an'  he 's  murtherin  me  by  the  inches.    Come 

for  an  open  window,  but  only  succeeded  an*  save  me,  Dan%  for  the  love  o'  heaven !' " 

in  doubling  up  a  burly  fellow  who  happened  Several  persons  went  to  look  for  the  sailor, 

to  move  just  in  the  way  with  doubtless  the  but  he  had  slipped  out  of  the  house  with- 

idea  of  beating  a  retreat  that  way  himself,  out  his  coat,  and  escaping  from  the  city  was 

'*  I  'm  Dan'l  Quin,"  said  the  supposed  never  again  seen  in  Benton.  In  his  coat  a 
ghost,  to  every  one's  relief  except  the  sail-  pass  book  was  found  that  had  been  used  as 
or's,  who  muttering  that  he  must  look  for  a  sort  of  queer  journal  by  one  Hugh  McEee. 
liniment  for  his  bruise  went  out  of  the  room  Among  the  brief  and  pithy  earlier  entries 
into  another.  "  Dan'l  Quin  from  the  owld  was  one  stating  that  he  had  that  day  seen 
counthiy,  an'  the  brother  o*  pore  dead  Barry,  Barry  Quin  who  once  kept  an  oyster  stand 
rest  his  sowl!  I  take  your  comin*  koindly,  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  McKee  gleefully  re- 
God  knows,  an'  you  're  all  welcome  but  that  corded  that  he  had  not  been  recognized  with 
haythen  sailor  bye,  wherever  he  is,"  looking  his  whiskers,  and  that  old  Barry  had  told  a 
inquiringly  around.  Here'  several  of  the  wonderful  tale  of  his  son,'*  but  the  old  fool 
mourners  glanced  at  me  as  if  they  conclud-  never  had  a  son,*  wrote  the  truthful  McKee. 
ed  that  I  had  exposed  all  the  old  man's  The  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  oyster- 
troubles,  and  one  gave  voice  in  a  reproach-  man's  position  must  have  entered  McEee's 
ful  tone ;  *<  Oh  Barry,  Barry,  3^0  's  a  sore  head  some  time  after,  as  all  of  Barry's  usual 
trial  to  your  pore,  owld  father ;  but,  Misther  stories  were  found  traced  on  the  last  few 
Dan'l,  he  repints  on  it  intirely,  intirely.'*  leaves  of  the  book,  and  to  judge  from  the 

"  Father,  father  ?  save  the  mark !    Whist  finger  marked  pages  he  had  well  drilled  him- 

ye  not  the  divil  's  his  father,  but  Barry  Quin  self  before  claiming  to  be  *' me  Barry."    A 

niver  ?  Barry  Quin  niver  was  married,  niver  paper  that  the  grocer  and  his  assistant  had 

— had — a  son,  as  thrue  as  God' s  punished  been  called  upon  to  witness  by  Barry,  before 

his  deciption.    Five  years  back  Barry  made  Katie  went  to  take  care  of  him,  proved  to  be 

his  will  lavin'  his  fortune  to  me,  his  brother  a  codicil  to  his  will  leaving  her  one  thousand 

Dan'l.    He  sint  me  the  will  three  months  dollans.    It  was  pleasant  for  honest  Kate  to 

back  an'  wrote  what  a  desaven  man  he  'd  know  that  Barry  had  remembered  her,  but 

been ;  how  he  thought  it  all  moighty  foin  to  there  was  nothing  she  enjoyed  as  much  as 

talk  o'  a  son  goin'  to  the  wars  an'  niver  came  being  free  to  tell  how  the  oyster-man  had 

back,  for  it  made  tlie  money  roll  in ;    an'  trusted  her  with  his  shame  and  she  had 

how  all  the  ladies  an'  gintleraen  took  an  in-  driven  the  sailor  from  her  in  consequence, 

terest  in  him  o'  count  o'  it  an^  would  buy  o'  Dan'l  was  reported  gone  and  about  to  go 

no  man  else.    *  But,'  said  Barry,  *  I  'U  repint  back  to  Ireland  during  months,  but  after 

o'  me  deception  to  me  dyin'  day'  for  what  that  mysterious  package  that  came  to  us  was 

comes  'long,  sure,  but  a  sailor  chap  to  say  opened  and  found  to  be  a  generous  slice  of 

he  's  me  son  that  run  to  sea, — all  the  lies  the  marriage  cake  of  Daniel  and  Katie  Qum 

I  'd  told  straight  as  print    I  dare  not  say  no  they  came  to  say  good-by  to  us  vnthin  a 

for  the  shame  o'  me,  as  he  knows  and  says,  week.                           James  B,  MarshalL 
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• 

tHE  little  town  of  Bellhampton  stands  to  break  the  force  of  the  long  waves  that 

in  one  of  the  most  exposed  situations  come  thundering  in  upon  the  beach,  and  in 

on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  winter  often  break  over  the  sand-dunes  ibto 

J    Not  even  a  pine  grove  intervenes  be-  the  little  fresh  water  pool  that  lies  in  the 

tween  it  and  the  Atlantic,  and  there  is  no  bosom  of  a  meadow.    The  autunm  gales 

obstacle  in  curve  of  bay  or  ledge  of  rocks  shake  the  houses  almost  as  if  they  were 
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ships  at  sea ;  so  that  one  comes  to  be  thank-  The  sea  was  of  coarse  the  field  of  labor 
ful  for  the  great  wooden  shutters  which  in  and  the  center  of  interest  to  the  townspeo- 
all  but  a  few  modem  houses  supply  the  pie,  for  the  land  yielded  them  but  little; 
place  of  blinds,  much  to  the  detriment  of  and  I,  coming  as  a  child  from  far  inland, 
the  village  in  an  sssthetic  point  of  view,  was  astonished  at  the  familiar  way  in  which 
But  indeed  aesthetic  effect  has  not  been  they  spoke  of  the  Indies,  China,  and  the 
much  regai'ded  in  any  way  in  the  planning  Pacific  Isles,  that  to  me  seemed  farther  off 
of  Bellhampton ;  though  it  has  a  sober  and  less  real  than  the  stars,  which  at  least 
picturesqueness  of  its  own,  thanks  to  the  were  visible.  Here  I  heai'd  of  these  court 
toning  down  of  nature  rather  than  to  the  tries  as  if  they  were  as  well  known  as  Bos- 
building  up  of  man.  The  salt  breeze  has  ton  or  New  York;  and  probably  to  many  of 
subdued  the  vivid  whites  and  greens  to  a  the  speakers  they  were  so,  for  there  was 
soft  gray;  the  necessity  of  solidity  and  hardly  a  family  that  had  not  sent  some 
strength  in  such  a  tempestuous  location  has  member  to  those  distant  coasts ;  and  even 
preventedmuch  attempt  at  cheap  ornament;  for  those  at  home,  was  not  Spain  on  one 
and  a  stranger  coming  from  the  ginger-  side  their  nearest  neighbor  ? 
bread  palaces  of  the  mainland  feels  first  The  main  street  straggled  down  to  the 
surprise,  and  then  an  involuntary  sense  of  sea  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  nucleus  be- 
relief,  at  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  the  ing  the  two  churches  and  post-office  at  the 
scene.  Indeed  gray  is  the  prevailing  tone  northern  end,  where  the  high-road,  travers- 
of  the  picture;  the  sea  is  paler  than  on  some  ing  the  length  of  the  island,  ci*08sed  this 
other  coasts,  the  vegetation  is  scanty  and  street  from  east  to  west.  After  a  quarter 
the  soil  light ;  while  over  all  there  hangs,  of  a  mile  the  houses  became  scattered  and 
oftener  than  not,  a  delicate  veil  of  mist  that  the  street  began  to  be  grass-grown;  still,  it 
softens  all  the  outlines  and  harmonizes  all  did  persevere  till  it  reached  tiie  dunes,  be- 
the  tints.  The  orchards  are  poor,  and  look  tween  which  it  ended  in  a  track  to  the  beach, 
immeasurably  old ;  the  few  shade  trees  are  often  overblown  by  shifting  sands, 
so  thin  in  foliage  as  to  create  no  masses  of  The  last  house  on  the  street  was  a  large, 
color,  and  they  lean  away  from  the  sea,  as  three-stoiy  one,  standing  back  in  the  middle 
if  in  deprecation  of  the  fierce  gusts  that  are  of  a  weedy  yard  that  could  neither  be  called  a 
blasting  their  short  lives.  garden  nor  a  lawn,  where  a  few  old-fashioned 
There  is  something  of  the  same  simplicity  flowers  tried  to  hold  up  their  heads  against 
and  severity  in  the  character  of  the  people,  the  sea  wind  in  straight,  boz-bordered  rows 
which  is  not  less  striking  to  the  mainland  on  each  side  the  graveled  path  to  the  door, 
visitor.  He  misses  something  of  that  in-  and  a  few*  lilacs  and  rose-bashes  cowered 
tense  eagerness  of  face  and  voice  which  is  under  the  windows.  The  house  was  bailt 
an  American  characteristic  There  is  not  by  my  great  grandfather,  according  to  the 
that  appearance  of  satisfaction  on  the  ar-  fashion  of  his  time,  with  four  square  rooms 
rival  of  the  daily  stage-coach  to  which  we  and  a  wide  hall  through  the  center.  It  was 
are  accustomed  in  New  England  villages,  quite  a  grand  house  in  its  day,  but  as  I  first 
nor  any  special  anxiety  for  the  newspapers  remember  it  it  was  already  called  old,  and 
to  be  got  out  of  the  flabby  mail-bag.  It  is  seemed  more  gloomy  if  more  stately  than 
not  so  very  long  since  this  strip  of  land  and  its  neighbors.  It  might  be  that  this  arose 
pine  belts  was  widely  separated,  socially  as  from  the  mystery  which  to  my  childish 
well  as  naturally,  from  the  centers  of  activ-  mind  hung  about  that  part  of  it  that  looked 
ity ;  and  the  impression  of  remoteness  and  toward  the  sea,  and  to  which  Y  was  never 
self-sufficing  tranquiUity  still  remains  upon  allowed  access.  I  once  begged  my  grand- 
ihe  inhabitants,— or  did  ten  years  ago.  I  father  to  take  me  into  the  south  parlor,  and 
have  not  been  there  since  then,  but  I  should  he  did  so,  but  I  was  quite  too  much  awed 
not  like  to  think  it  transformed  from  the  by  the  dimil^ss  and  strange  perfume  that 
peaceful,  sleepy,  old  town  that  I  remember  filled  the  room  to  do  otherwise  than  cling 
into  a  pretentious  modem  village.  to  his  hand  and  beg  to  be  taken  out  again. 
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I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  white  tusks  and  after  three  years  had  passed  ventared  to 

glittering  eyes  that  long  afterward  haunted  urge  her  acceptance  of  young  Squire  Evans, 

my  dreams,  and  I  was  afraid  even  to  ask  a  neighbor  and  a  great  favorite  of  the  old 

what  they  were,  for  these  were  Aunt  Het-  gentleman  who  had  been  devoted  to  them 

tf%  rooms,  and  supposed  to  be  filled  with  both  in  their  trouble,  and  professed  himself 

her  special  treasures.    My  grandfather  was  satisfied  with  the  friendship  which  he  knew 

a  stem  man,  less  given  to  demonstration  of  was  ail  he  could  expect  from  Hetty  Buckley 

his  thoughts  than  even  his  undemonstrative  even  as  a  wife.    She  at  last  consented  to 

neighbors;  and  seeming  always  to  carry  marry  him,  but  she  grew  paler  and  more 

about  with  him  a  pressure  of  care  or  sorrow,  silent  every  day,  and  when  the  bans  were 

I  soon  felt  rather  than  knew  that  it  con-  published  in  church,  as  the  custom  then  was, 

oerned  Aunt  Hetty,  who  with  an  old  negro  she  fell  down  in  a  dead  faint  and  was  carried 

servant  made  up  my  grandfather's  family,  out.    A  long  illness  followed,  from  which 

Aunt  Hetty  certainly  was  not  like  other  she  recovered  in  body  but  not  in  mind.    She 

people ;  so  much  was  clear  even  to  my  child-  remembered  nothing  since  the  departure  of 

ish  eyes.    I  said  so  once  to  old  Folly,  and  her  lover  on  his  last  voyage,  nor  did  she 

she  answered  me  with  a  solemnity  that  I  seem  to  have  any  appreciation  of  the  lapse 

never    forgot;    **Laws,    honey,  dat's  so.  of  time  since  then.    She  was  always  '*ez- 

'  Many 's  de  'flictions  ob  de  righteous.'    But  pecting  William,"  and  the  stores  accumu- 

you  don'  know  nuthin'  'bout  that,  chile,  an'  lated  for  her  marriage  were  in  her  mind 

all  you's  got  to  do 's  jes'  to  be  good  an'  not  associated  with  him.    Her  delight  was  to 

trouble    Miss    Hetty."     The  faithful  old  add  to  them,  and  as  her  father's  only  com- 

creature  went  into  the  paniry  and  shut  the  fort  seemed  to  be  to  indulge  her  in  every 

door  in  a  decisive  way,  but  I  was  sure  1  had  fancy  she  was  always  supplied  with  what- 

seen  the  sparkle  of  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  ever  material  she  expressed  a  wish  to  have, 

she  was  more  particular  than  ever  that  day  and  would  sit  stitching  day  after  day  with 

about  *'  Miss  Hetty's  "  cup  of  tea.  an  expression  of  content  upon  her  face,  but 

To  me  iny  aunt  rarely  said  more  than  scarcely  ever  speaking  as  she  sewed.    Tlie 

'*  good  morning  "and**  good-night  "to  which  great  presses  in  the  south  chambers  were 

in  those  Puritanic  regions  family  salutations  full  of  garments  laid  in  lavender,  and  she 

were  limited ;  but  she  always  had  a  pleasant  would  open  them  and  look  at  their  contents, 

smile  when  I  met  her,  as  with  a  slow  grace  and  then  close  them  again  with  a  soft  little 

of  motion,  which  alone  would  have  distin-  sigh,  and  sit  for  hours  gazing  at  the  sea 

guished  her  among  brisk,  quick-stepping  from  the  upper  windows.    Sometimes  she 

New  England  women,  she  glided  in  and  out  would  go  out  on  the  beach  for  a  walk ;  and 

of  her  own  rooms  many  times  a  day.  it  was  understood  by  the  neighbors  that  she 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old  my  grand-  preferred  to  be  alone,  so  that  they  never 
father  died,  and  my  mother,  a  widow,  came  troubled  her  beyond  a  passing  sal.utation. 
with  me  to  live  at  the  old  place  and  take  On  Sundays  she  went  to  church  with  my 
care  of  Aunt  Hetty.  Then  I  first  learned  grandfather,  but  she  seemed  little  stirred 
tiie  cause  of  my  aunt's  mysterious  manner,  by  sermon  or  prayer  or  hymn ;  and  often. 
She  had  been  betrothed  to  the  captain  of  a  turning  away  to  the  window  in  the  great 
merchant  vessel  who  was  washed  overboard  square  pew,  would  let  her  gaze  wander  idly 
one  stormy  night  off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  over  the  fields,  and  seem  to  be  listening  to 
lost  When  the  news  of  his  death  came  my  the  sound  of  the  sea,  whose  distant  roar  not 
aunt  bore  it  calmly,  and  gradually  settled  unfrequently  made  an  undertone  to  the 
down  into  apparent  submission,  though  a  voice  of  the  preacher.  My|^andfather*slast 
sad,  patient  cheerfulness  had  succeeded  to  words  had  been,  "  Poor  Hetty  1 " — ^his  last 
her  girlish  gayety,  and  she  never  took  her  joy  to  know  that  my  mother  would  watch 
place  again  in  the  choir  at  church  or  in  any  over  her  as  he  had  done.  It  was  hoped  that 
of  the  social  amusements  of  the  young  peo-  the  shock  of  his  death  would  rouse  her  dor- 
pie.    My  grandfather,  whose  idol  she  was,  mant  faculties,  but  it  did  not.    She  seemed 
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to  miss  him  and  mourn  for  him  in  her  own  hond  of  sympathy.    /  was  waiting  too ;  and 

silent  way,  but  would  not  consent  to  put  on  if  I  looked  sad  or  anxious  she  would  come 

black,  saying  it  would  shock  William  if  and  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  give 

he  came  suddenly  to  find  her  dressed  in  me  a  sileiit  kiss,  and  glide  away.    I  avoided 

black.  letting  her  know  when  my  letters  came,  but 

I  grew  to  womanhood  in  this  old  house,  my  mother  and  I  spoke  of  Henry  before  her, 

kept  from  feeling  too  heavily  the  weight  of  and  it  did  not  seem  to  give  her  pain.    But 

its  gloom  and  silence  by  my  mother's  cheer-  on  stormy  winter  nights  when  the  wind  and 

f  ul  disposition  and  wise  encouragement  of  sea  wera  loud,  and  my  mother  and  I  were 

my  intercourse  with  other  young  people;  and  too  full  of  thoughts  about  the  friends  and 

I  spent  two  or  three  winters  at  school  on  the  neighbors  in  peril  on  the  ocean  to  keep  up 

main-land.    Bellhampton  began  to  be  pop-  an  ordinary  conversation,  my  aunt  would 

ular  as  a  summer  resort.    First  a  few  New  flit  in  and  out  of  the  room  and  from  the 

York  families  strayed  down  there  and  filled  fireside  to  the  window  with  her  hands  nerv- 

the  little  hotel ;  others  followed,  and  one  or  oiisly  clasped ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 

two  enterprising  housekeepers  found  out  my  mother  could  quiet  her  was  to  take  down 

that  they  could  add   something  to  their  the  old  family  Bible  and  read  a  chapter  or 

scanty  incomes    by  opening  their  ^  spare  a  psalm  in  her  sweet,  low  voice.    Then  Aunt 

rooms  **  to  paying  guests ;  and  so  finally  the  Hetty's  tense  nerves  would  relax,  a  childlike 

hotel  was  enlarged,  a  couple  of  boarding-  expression  of  trust  and  peace  would  steal  over 

houses  opened,  and  there  was  a  steady  in-  her  face,  and  she  would  go  to  bed  and  sleep 

flux  of  summer  visitors.    From  June  to  Oo-  calmly  through  tempests  that  shook  the  house 

tober  it  was  a  gala  time  for  us  young  people  and  kept  us  waking  all  the  night  through, 

of  the  town.     There  were  picnics,  black-  Towards  the  close  of  the  time  allotted  for 

berrying  parties,  chowder  parties,  and  all  Henry's  absence  I  received  a  letter  from 

sorts  of  excursions  by  land  and  sea  on  week  him,  containing  the  most  astonishing  news, 

days ;  and  on  Sundays  there  were  city  clergr-  It  was  as  follows  :  ^  I  have  taken  advantage 

men  in  the  pulpit  and  new  voices  in  the  of  a  short  vacation  to  visit  Norway  and 

choir  and  bewitching  toilets  in  the  pews.  Sweden,  and  on  my  very  first  day  here  in 

Many  a  romance  was  begun — ^and  ended —  Stockholm    the   strangest   adventure    has 

in  those  sweet  summer  days ;  and  the  winter  happened  to  me.    This  morning  as  I  was 

seemed  less  dreary  for  the  recollections  and  crossing  the  street  an  elderly  man  just  be- 

anticipations  they  had  given.    More  serious  fore  me  stumbled  and  fell  in  the  way  of  a 

changes,  too,  came  thereby  into  our  lives,  passing  carriage.    I  pulled  him  out  of  dan- 

as  sometimes  the  romance  deepened  to  re-  ger,  but  myself  got  a  tumble  on  the  muddy 

ality,  and  two  or  three  of  our  Bellhampton  pavement    As  soon  as  I  picked  myself  up 

girls  went  to  preside  over  new  homes  far  the  old  gentleman  began  talking  to  me  in 

away.    I  myself  was  thinking  to  go  away  Swedish,  in  which  language  I  could  only 

some  day,  with  a  certain  young  lawyer  who  manage  to  say  that  I  was  an  American  and 

had  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  when  he  should  did  not  imderstand.    I  was  going  on  my 

come  back  from  his  two  years  course  of  way,  when  to  my  surprise  he  addressed  me 

study  in  Germany.    Aunt  Hetty  had  been  in  English  and  begged  me  to  come  to  his 

told  of   my  engagement,  and  had  taken  '  lodging  near  by  and  repair  the  damage  to 

Henry  Devens's  hand  in  both  her  thin,  soft  my  toilet    As  I  was  very  muddy,  and  withal 

ones  with  a  look  of  deeper  interest  in  her  rather  glad  to  meet  with  somebody  who 

eyes  than  I  had  ever  seen  there  before.     A  could  speak  my  own  tongue,  I  consented, 

soft  blush  rose  to  her  cheek,  as  after  a  long,  While  I  was  brushing  my  coat,  having  neg- 

intent  gaze  she  said  slowly,  '*  Don't — ^go^  lected  to  empty  the  pockets,  some  papers 

away — from  her."    Then  she  turned  and  fell  out,  among  which  was  a  letter  addressed 

went  into  her  own  solitary  rooms.  to  you,  which  I  was  on  my  way  to  post  when 

After    Henry  went  away.  Aunt   Hetty  the  mishap  occurred.  It  fell  just  at  the  old 

seemed  drawn  towards  me  as  if  by  a  new  gentleman's  feet ;  he  picked  it  up,  and  as  he 
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held  it  out  to  me  I  saw  that  he  was  veiy  Barbary  coast)  and  was  canried  away  from 
pale.  I  thought  he  was  suffering  from  his  the  vessel  by  a  strong  tide  setting  in  shore. 
fall,  and  asked  if  he  was  hurt.  In  a  moment  He  was  almost  spent,  when  he  saw  a  plank 
he  recovered  himself  enough  to  say,  '  No,  I  on  the  erest  of  a  WAve  near  him  and  with  a 
am  not  hurt  Would  you  tell  me  if  you  are  desperate  effort  succeeded  in  seizing  and 
from  Bellhampton  ?'  At  that  moment  some-  clasping  it.  He  remembered  nothing  more 
thing  in  his  look  recalled  to  me  the  minia-  till  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  beach  with 
ture  of  William  £usti8  which  your  mother  a  dozen  dark  faces  bending  over  him ;  and 
once  showed  me.  I  hardly  know  how  I  ex-  then  again  all  was  blank,  for  how  long  a 
plained  why  I  was  writing  to  Bellhampton  time  he  cannot  tell.  He  had  been  carried 
without  betraying  my  suddenly  awakened  into  the  interior  while  he  was  delirious,  and 
feeling  that  this  was  Aunt  Hetty's  lost  lover,  when  the  fever  1^  him  he  found  himself  in 
He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  for  a  few  a  tent,  tended  with  such  care  and  skill  as 
moments  when  I  stopped  speaking.  Then  the  natives  had,  but — a  prisoner.  How  far 
he  said ;  *  I  cannot  tell  why  I  am  so  weak  he  was  from  the  shore  he  had  no  means  of 
after  all  these  years  as  to  be  moved  by  Uie  knowing,  for  he  could  not  understand  the 
sight  of  that  name.  But  if  you  will  gratify  language,  but  he  judged  from  the  time  that 
the  foolishness  of  an  old  man  and  tell  him  elapsed  between  the  departure  and  return  of 
a  little  about  his  old  home,  it  will  be  very  those  who  went  to  the  coast  that  it  must  be 
kind  of  you.'  I  assured  him  I  would  gladly  at  least  a  week's  journey.  He  was  closely 
give  him  any  information  in  my  power,  and  watched,  though  on  the  whole  treated  kindly 
asked  him  where  I  should  begin.  *  Begin  and  not  put  to  excessive  labor.  After  two 
with  those  who  interest  you  most,'  he  re-  years  captivity,  in  which  he  always  kept  one 
plied.  So  I  told  him  of  your  g^randfather's  object  in  view, — ^to  (caiu  the  confidence  of 
death,  and  of  your  mother  and  yourself,  pur-  the  savages  by  a  pretense  of  contentment, — 
posely  not  speaking  of  Aunt  Hetty.  *  Mr.  his  hopes  were  fulfilled,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Buckley  had  another  daughter,'  said  he  as  I  the  coast  for  supplies,  with  two  companions 
paused ;  *  is  she  living  ? '  He  trembled  vis-  only.  On  arriving  there  he  managed  to  make 
ibly,  and  I  hastened  to  say  that  she  was.  them  drunk,  and  to  escape  to  the  port,  where 
<  And  her  husband  ? '  he  asked.  '  She  has  he  slipped  on  board  of  an  English  ship  which 
never  married,'  I  replied.  He  started  up,  was  about  to  sail.  The  captain  hearing  his 
but  at  once  fell  back  in  his  chair.  *  Not  story  gave  him  a  free  passage  to  Liverpool ; 
married  ? '  he  gasped  out.  '  Now — why — ^was  thence  he  worked  his  passage  to  New  York, 
John  Evans  false  to  her?'  I  was  frightened  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Bellhampton. 
at  his  excitement,  and  yet  I  could  not  but  Wishing  to  surprise  his  friends  who  he  knew 
go  on.  *  She  has  not  mamed,'  I  said,  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  lost  at  sea, 
*  because  of  her  sorrow  for  a  certain  Will-  he  quitted  the  stage  coach  some  miles  from 
iam  Eustis  who  was  lost  at  sea.'  And  I  Bellhampton,  in  order  to  walk  thither  and 
told  him  the  whole  story.  His  agitation  present  himself  first  of  all  to  Hetty.  A  rio- 
and  his  self-reproaches  were  terrible  as  he  lent  thunder  storm  detained  him  on  the  way; 
listened  to  me,  and  there  was  hardly  need  and  when  he  reached  the  village  it  was  after 
for  him  to  confess  that  he  was  the  lover  midnight  and  all  was  stilL  Not  wishing  to 
whom  Aunt  Hetty  had  so  long  mourned,  disturb  any  one  at  such  an  untimely  hoar. 
Fearful  for  the  consequences  of  such  excite-  he  sat  himself  down  in  the  church  porch  to 
ment  in  his  feeble  state,  I  begged  him  to  wait  for  the  quick-coming,  summer  dawn. 
take  some  rest,  promising  to  return  after  a  The  moon  was  shining  brilliantly,  and  as  he 
few  hours  to  hear  his  Btorj  and  talk  about  sat  there  his  eye  fell  upon  the  frame  of  '  No- 
bis return  to  America.  tioes,'  hung  as  was  the  onstom  against  the 

**  Midflight    I  have  just  come  from  Mr.  chun^  door.    To  irbile  away  the  time  he 

Eustis,  and  will  I'epeat  as  briefly  as  I  can  got  up  and  went  to  read  them,  when  among 

what  he  has  told  me  of  himself.  the  *  Intentions  of  Marriage '  he  bdield  the 

**  He  was  indeed  washed  overboard  off  the  name  of  Hetty  Buckley  eoupled  with  that 
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of  John  Evans.  The  blow  was  a  stunning  self."  I  oonld  scarcely  refrain  from  break- 
one.  A  single  thought  only  seemed  to  de-  ing  out  with  the  good  news  then, 
fine  itself ;  to  get  far  away  from  the  woman  One  wet  evening  Aunt  Hetty,  who  had 
who  had  forgotten  him  and  the  places  where  slipped  out  of  the  house  unknown  to  us,  was 
he  was  known.  Dawn  found  him  on  his  found  unconscious  on  the  beach,  having 
way  back  to  New  York,  where  under  an  as-  been  attacked  with  sudden  f  aintness.  She 
sumed  name  he  shipped  on  board  a  Swedish  was  brought  home  and  laid  in  bed;  and 
vessel ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  when  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak  she 
carefully  avoided  intercourse  with  Ameri-  had  a  long  conversation  witii  my  mother 
cans,  and  everything  which  tended  to  revive  alone.  She  told  how  the  truth  had  been 
the  memory  of  his  great  disappointment  gradually  dawning  upon  her  for  the  l&<«t  few 
He  has  prospered  as  to  worldly  goods ;  but  a  months.  '*  I  know  now,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
long  illness  a  year  ago  has  left  him  so  feeble  shall  never  see  William  in  this  world.  But 
that  I  dread  the  effect  of  this  new  shock  I  shall  not  have  very  l9ng  to  wait"  What 
upon  him.  I  hope  to  bring  him  home,  and  could  we  do  ?  She  was  dpng  for  want  of 
shall  give  up  my  remaining  term  of  study  desire  to  live,  and  even  the  obstinate  old 
and  start  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel ;  but  physician  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  try  the 
I  fear  it  would  be  more  pradent  not  to  tell  tonic  of  hope,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  dis- 
Aunt  Hetty  anything  till  at  least  we  have  appointment 
him  safe  in  New  York."  We    broke  very  cautiously  to    her  the 

Both  my  mother  and  the  old  family  doc-  news  of  his  being  found  and  on  the  way 
tor  coincided  in  the  wisdom  of  this  precau-  home.  She  received  it  more  calmly  than  we 
tion ;  especially  as  without  any  apparent  could  have  expected,  but  it  was  evident  tiiat 
cause  Aunt  Hetty's  health  had  for  some  she  did  not  believe  they  should  really  meet 
months  seemed  less  firm.  But  I  could  each  other  on  earth.  "  It  is  too  late,"  she 
hardly  bear  the  thought  of  keeping  from  w/ould  say  sometimes ;  '*  I  have  no  strength 
her  a  hope  which  I  felt  might  impart  new  left  to  believe  good  news."  Yet  as  the  time 
life  both  to  mind  and  body.  However,  I  when  he  was  to  arrive  drew  near,  something 
had  to  obey.  I  counted  the  weeks  which  like  hope  did  light  up  the  sunken  eyes  and 
must  elapse  before  their  coming  with  an  im-  flush  the  pale  cheeks.  How  long  those  last 
patience  almost  as  great,  it  seemed  to  me,  days  of  waiting  were  to  us  all  God  only 
for  Aunt  Hetty  as  for  mysel£;  and  my  wait-  knows  I  Toward  the  end  of  September 
ing,  the  next  letters  told  me,  would  be  the  there  came  some  close,  stifling  days  that 
longer  as  Mr.  Eustis  was  not  able  to  bear  seemed  more  like  midsummer  than  Autumn, 
any  land  journeys,  and  it  was  thought  safest  Aunt  Hetty  was  greatly  exhausted  by  them, 
to  bring  him  on  a  sailing  vessel  direct  from  and  we  were  all  in  a  nervous  state  of  ex- 
Stockholm  to  New  York.  pectation,  looking  hourly  for  news  that  our 

As  the  weeks   went   on  Aunt   Hetty's  two  travelers  had  arrived  at  New  York*    I 

strength  visibly  failed.    But  the  cloud  which  went   out   one   evening  to    refresh  mind 

had  so  long  overshadowed  her  intellect  be-  and  body  by  a  quiet  stroll  on  the  beach, 

gan  to  lift ;  indeed,  it  may  have  been  the  But  nightfall  seemed  to  have  brought  little 

gradual  dying  out  of  the  expectation  which  coolness  to  the  heavy  air.    Great  masses  of 

had  sustained  her  cheerfulness  that  was  doud  were  piling  up  in  the  south-west,  but 

also  sapping  the  foundations  of  her  life,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  and  the  sea 

She  was  more  silent  than  ever,  but  the  few  was  like  oiL    Not  a  sail  was  in  sight    The 

words  she  spoke  showed  more  comprehen-  old  fishermen  were  hauling  their  boats  far 

sion  of  the  actual  state  of  things ;  and  once  up  on  the  beach  and  casting  apprehensive 

she  called  me  into  her  bedroom  and,  open-  glances  at  the  cloud  banks  on  the  horizon, 

ing  drawer  after  drawer  full  of  the  garments  *<  There  '11  be  a  great  blow  before  morning," 

she  had  spent  years  in  preparing,  she  said  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  I  don't  like  the 

to  me  with  a  pathetic  smile,  '<  These  are  for  looks  of  the  sky ;  and  it 's  high  time  for  the 

yon,  Mary;  I  shall  never  want  them  my-  equinoctial  toa" 
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About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  actual 

roar  of  the  wind  and  sea.    The  storm  had  captain,  in  less  tune  than  I  can  write  it  the 

burs,  with  temble  fury     My  mother  c«ne  ^b^^ aM  u/^rT A^r^^LI 

for  a  moment  from  the  chamber  of  my  aunt  crests.    The  moments  seemed  hours  ;  the 

to  see  if  I  slept,  but  she  could  not  say  a  re-  wives  and  mothers  of  the  men  in  the  boat 

assuring  word,  and  I  dressed  myself  and  ^«ro  sobbing  and  clinging  to  each  other. 

silently  kept  watch  with  her  the  itsst  of  the  ^*!f  V,«f /f  S^'^L*'?^  ^^""^  ^?  watchers, 

,  .    ^  .  ,F                          , .    ,             ...  and  behold  I  the  boat  was  in  sight  again. 

night,  while  my  aunt  moaned  in  her  troubled  jju^  as  it  neared  the  beach  a  tremendous 

B)eep ;    or,    awakening,  gazed  at  us  with  wave  caught  it,  held  it  for  a  moment,  and 

mournful  eyes.    None  of  us  three  women  ^®i^  spumed  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  toy  too 

could  speak  of  our  feare  for  those  nearing  ^",7*^  for  its  play  out  of  sight  in  the  dei-p 

,  *                      i.      rr-i-       ij    Tj    -i.  hollows.    When  it  came  up  agam  it  was 

our    dangerous   coast     The   old   Puntan  overturned  but  the  men  were  clinging  to  it, 

strain  of  mute  endurance  was  strong  in  our  and  then  another  wave  dashed  it  on  the 

blood,  and  companionship  sufficed  without  sands,  while  a  dozen  men  regardless  of  their 

AvnroaDirtn  owu  danger  rushed  into  the  surf  to  save  the 

*[,,.,           i  J      XI.     ^                J      *i.  exhausted  crew.     One  by  one  they  were 

All  the  next  day  the  storm  raged.    At  drawn  out  of  Uie  water,  and  with  them  those 

sunset  the  rain  and  wind  ceased,  but  the  sea  whom  tliey  had  saved  from  the  ship. 

grew  more  furious^  and  the  waves  dashed  I  was  not  surprised, — I  did  not  even  cry 

up  over  the  sand-dunes  with  such  a  roar  that  ?"*  — ^  ^  the  face  of  Henry  among  the  lat- 

,-,,,,             i_     XL             i_     Tx  ter.    He  was  insensible  and  theie  was  a 

we  could  hardly  hear  each  other  speak.    It  ^^^  ^^  „p^„  his  head,  but  his  arms  we» 

might  have  been  eight  o'clock,  when  sud-  tightly  clasped  round  his  companion,  an 

denly  in  a  momentary  lull  there  came  a  elderly  man.    I  rushed  to  him  and  bending 

sound  more  terrible  than  the  noise  of  the  P^®""  him  ca^ed  him  again  and  a^in  by  his 

,       ,           TXT    i_         'i.      11    -x  name.     At  first  there  was  no  motion  or  sign 

breaken.    We  knew  it  weU;  it  was  a  gun  ^j  iife__then  hia  eyes  opened  and  he  mw 

from  a  ship  in  distress.    Another  came,  and  me  I    I  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  the 

another ;  and  presently  I  saw  men  hurrying  doctor  stooping  over  him,  and  then  all  was 

down  to  the  beach  with  lanterns,  and  oth-  ^ini  till  I  found  myself  on  the  sofa  in  our 

•    lu    j--^  4.--.    ^^  AU^ ^-«^«*  parlor,  and  Henry  lying  on  a  couch  near  by. 

eM  running  m  the  direction  of  the  nearest  ^^^  ^^^^  j  ^„  1^^^%^^  ^^^^^^  form,  oyer 

life-boat  station.  which  several  persons  were  bending.     But 

Nearer  and  nearer  .came  the  boom  of  the  as  I  raised  my  head,  I  was  startled  oeyond 

signal  guns.    I  could  bear  to  stay  in  the  all  other  thoughts  by  the  apparition  vThich 

k^««.  «,v  i^«»^. .  ««/»  -,i»^«  T  ^^^^^^^\>^  I  beheld  in  the  doorway.    It  was  Aunt 

houseno  longer;  and  when  I  approached  Hetty,  in  a  long  white  dre^jing-gown.     For- 

the  sand-dunes  as  near  as  the  breakers  would  ^rotten  by  all,  even  by  my  mother  in  her 
let  me  go  by  the  light  of  a  bonfire  on  the  anxiety  tor  our  restoration,  she  had  sum- 
sands  I  could  just  make  out  a  dark  object  moned  all  her  strenj^th,  with  a  foreboding 

thati  knew  must  be  the  vessel    seemingly  ClSfc^^ufoblL^S '^  le  "tuSl 

not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  t^e  |^ni  my  mother  looked  up  and  met  her 

shore, — but  what  an  awful,  seething  gulf  was  questioning  gaze.    In  another  instant  Aunt 

between  it  and  us  I  Hetty  advancing  had  seen  the  still  face  of 

The  men  had  returned  from  the  station  William  Eustis.    A  deep  sigh  broke  from 

.  ,  ^,      ...  ,      ^       ,           V    ^.,             w  ber  lips;  then  she  tottered  and  sank  into 

with  the  hfe-boat,  and  were  hastily  consult-  ^y  mother's  arms.    The  lovers  had  met  at 

ing  as  to  the  possibility  of  launching  the  laat. 

boat.     The  new  captain  of  its  crew  with         

blanched  face  insisted  that  it  would  be  death 

to  tliem  and  he  would  not  risk  their  lives  in  ^  ^s  soon  as  Henry  recovwed  we  were  qui- 

,                  -,.                 i  11-     *  A-:       -.  ^tly  married,  and  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  old 

such   a  sea.    There  was  talk  of  firing  a  ^oise  by  the  sea  and  take  my  mother  with 

rocket  with  a  cord  attached,  and  he  eagerly  me  to  an  inland  home  out  of  the  sound  of 

hailed  the  proposition  ;  but  while  it  was  be-  that  dreadful  ocean.    I  sometimes  dream 

ing  prepared  old  Captain  Dudley  strode  in  ^^^)'  l^^  i^  roar  and  wake  in  terror. 

® '^    ^,            J     «Ti    ^i L*u..*i:f«-  But  William  Eustis  and  Hetty  Buckley  do 

among  the  crowd.       I  'm  gomg  in  that  life  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^,  ^.      ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^ 

boat ; — who  will  come  with  me?"  he  cned.  q^jet  grave-yard  of  Bellhampton. 

The  whole  crew  gathered  round  him,  and,  Mrt.  E,  D.  R.  Bianeiardu 
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THE  COST  OF  CHABITT.  mother  inefficient,  by  inherituiee  and  in  her  ovm 

.  right;  the  father  well-meaning  bat  in  indifferent 

gr    QRAVE  indictment  has  been  presented  by  health,  oat  of  employment,  dismayed  at  the  con- 

'il    some  of  the  daily  joamals  against  a  cei^  dition  of  things  at  home,  discouraged  in  every 

LI  tain  charitable  organization  in  the  city  of  respect,  and  ander  strong  temptation  to  drown 
^  y  Philadelphia.  The  charge  is  that  the  larger'  his  trouble  in  drink.  The  rent  was  behind,  the 
\|  sliare  of  the  moneys  contributed  to  the  fuel  was  out,  the  provisions  exhausted,  and  ap- 
treasury  of  this  society  has  been  consumed  in  the  plication  was  made  to  oar  Association.  Such 
expenses  of  management,  and  that  in  actual  re-  was  the  condition  of  this  family  nearly  eight 
lief  the  poor  have. received  less  than  half  of  what  months  ago.  To^ay  they  are  living  in  comfort- 
has  been  contributed.  able  quarters;  the  children  are  tidy;  the  mother 

We  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  details  of  neat  and  industrious  and  even  attractive  in  her 

the  Philadelphia  management,  iu  which  there  new-found  self-respect;  the  rooms  are  clean  and 

may  liave  been  extravagance;  but  the  simple  fact  cheerful;  the  food   sufficient  and  well-cooked; 

that  leas  than  half  the  money  contributed  is  ex-  the  father  fall  of  hope  and  courage,  permanently 

peuded  in  material  aid  to  the  poor  is  not  a  cou-  employed  with  fair  and  increasing  wages;  the 

closivd  proof  that  the  work  is  badly  managed.  rent  is  promptly  met^  month  by  month,  and  the 

Let  us  imagine  a  case:  old  arrearages  are  paid  up.    In  short  the  home 

A  society  is  formed  in  some  city  for  the  ameli-  that  was  dismal  and  forbidding  is  now  cheerful 

oration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.    An  office  is  and  comfortable. 

procured  in  a  central  place,  and  a  secretary  is  "And  what  has  wrought  this  wonderful  trans- 
employed  who  gives  to  the  work  his  whole  time,  formation?  Was  it  money  or  alms  given  to  these 
To  this  secretary  applications  for  relief  are  made,  persons?  Did  somebody  do  all  this /or  them? 
and  it  is  his  business  to  communicate  with  the  Neither  is  true.  Had  it  been,  the  labor  had  been 
volunteer  visitor  in  whose  district  the  applicant  lost,  and  the  money  for  the  most  part  thrown 
resides,  to  see  that  the  visitor  attends  to  the  case  away.  They  themselves  have  accomplished  it  in 
at  once,  and  to  make  such  supplemental  invest!-  the  main,  still  not  without  certain  aid.  To  have 
gatiou  as  may  be  necessary.  accomplished  it  without  assistance  of  some  sort 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  society  would  have  been  to  them  simply  impossible.    A 

that  money  is  never  to  be  given,  and  that  food  little  material  assistance  was  given  them  by  the 

and  fuel  are  only  to  be  supplied  when  it  is  abso-  Association  at  the  beginning  and  more  woald 

lately  necessary.  The  thing  aimed  at  is  not  alms-  have  followed  had  there  been  occasion,  but  there 

giving,— that  is  the  thing  that  is  deprecated  and  was  none;  for  along  with  this  temporary  relief 

avoided  in  every  possible  way.    The  less  the  ben-  there  went  to  this  family  what  was  of  infinitely 

eficiaries  receive  of  gifts  outright  the  better  for  more  importance  than  a  thousand  doles— a  frietid 

them.    The  problem  is  to  stimulate  in  them  a  —a  true  and  wise  friend;  a  friend  with  not  only 

spirit  of  self-reliance,  to  help  them  to  help  them-  a  heart  and  a  head  but  with  a  generous  purpose 

selves.    This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  society  and  a  will.   By  this  friend  it  wasaoon  kindly  made 

is  based.  plain  to  these  persons  that  it  was  folly  for  them 

Now  it  is  plain  thata  society  working  on  this  to  tliink  for  a  moment  of  living  upon  charity,  for 
basis  may  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  without  there  was  no  need  of  it,  and  that  accordingly 
showing  a  heavy  footing  of  dollars  and  cents  in  they  must  expect  no  further  assistance  from  the 
its  relief  account.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  Association.  But  they  were  not  left  to  despair 
volunteer  visitors  who  take  the  several  cases  in  nor  to  grope  their  way  alone.  Advice  was  given; 
hand,  study  them  carefully,  and  contrive  ways  of  expedients  suggested;  influence  used  and  per- 
helpiug  the  applicants  without  pauperizing  them,  sonal  aid  given  in  obtaining  employment;  in- 
Let  us  repeat  a  little  story  told  by  the  Secretary  structions  in  the  practical  management  of  house- 
of  such  a  Society  in  his  last  annual  report:  hold  affairs  were  also  given;  and  in  short,  pre- 

''An  American  family  consisting  of  man  and  cisely  that  education,  in  every  single  partionlar, 

wife— both  comparatively  young— and  three  chil-  which  has  been  described,  waa  courageously  «in- 

dren,  were  living  in  a  damp  basement-room  in  dertaken  and  has  been  patiently  and  persistently 

oar  city.     The  children  were  neglected;  the  continued  until  the  fruits  are  as  above  stated. 
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Is  not,  then,  snch  work  practicable?  Does  it  not  The  young  gentlemen  who  "  work  things  np" 
pay?  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  for  the  dally  jonmals  may  as  well  make  a  note 
has  been  effected  in  this  one  family,  if  it  holds,  of  some  of  these  principles  on  which  the  new 
as  it  certainly  bids  fair  to,  is  worUi  more  than  charity  is  working.  We  can  point  to  dties  in 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Association  for  the  past  wUch  the  expense  of  the  management  of  the 
year.  In  fact,  considering  the  evident  drift  ol  charitable  aasodationB  has  been  from  the  start 
the  family  into  public  support,  it  is  not  extraya-  larger  than  the  relief  account,  and  yet  in  ^Hiieh 
gant  to  say—looking  to  the  fature—that  more  than  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  greatly  im- 
snch  cost  may  have  been  saved  to  the  people  of  proved,  the  evils  of  vagrancy  reduced  to  a  mini- 
Springfield  in  actual  dollars  and  cents."  mum,  and  the  pauper  expenses  of  the  cities  im- 

This  is  the  way  the  new  charity  does  its  work,  mensely  reduced.    And  while  the  machinery  of 

But  in  order  that  such  work  may  be  done,  that  these  associations  ought  to  be  run  as  cheaply  as 

this  board  of  volunteer  visitors  may  be  kept  at  possible,  it  is  quite  worth  while  for  those  who 

their  work,  and  kept  in  communication  with  the  overhaul  their  balance  sheets  to  understand  what 

people  who  need  their  council  and  assistance,  an  it  is  that  they  propose  to  do  and  are  doing. 

organization  must  be  maintained,  an  office  must  

be  opened,  and  secretaries  must  be  in  attendance;  

the  machinery  need  not  be  oompUcated,  but  some  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  OLD  CLOTHES, 
machinery  is  necessary;  and  it  costs  money  to  ONBof  the  common  conundrums  of  the  sewing 
keep  it  running.  But  suppose  it  costs  five  thou^  society  is  the  question  whether  the  foreign  mis- 
sand  dollars  a  year  to  keep  such  machinery  in  sionaries  or  the  home  missionaries  endure  the 
motion,  and  suppose  that  not  five  hundred  dol-  greatest  hardships  and  privations.  We  shall  not 
lars  a  year  are  expended  by  the  Association  for  undertake  to  dose  the  question,  but  we  wish  to 
food  and  fuel  and  clothing  for  the  poor,  but  that  suggest  one  form  of  damage  to  which  the  home 
in  the  course  of  the  year  one  hundred  families  are  missionaries  are  exposed  and  from  which  the  foiw 
helped  in  the  same  way  that  the  family  just  re-  eign  missionaries  are  measurably  free.  That  is 
ferred  to  was  helped,  and  with  the  same  results,  the  injury  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  missionary 
—will  any  wise  man  decry  the  work  of  the  Asso-  boxes, 
elation?  This  method  of  eking  out  the  support  of  the 

Suppose  that  the  five  thousand  dollars  expended  preachers  on  the  frontier  by  contributions  of 
in  the  management  had  been  divided  among  boxes  and  barrels  of  clothing  new  and  old  is  a 
these  hundred  families  in  food  and  fuel  and  method  which  has  long  been  resorted  to,  but  the 
nothing  else  had  been  done  for  them.  That  is  wisdom  of  it  is  open  to  question.  Undoubtedly 
the  old  way  of  charitable  relief,  and  what  would  the  motive  that  prompts  the  sending  of  these  do- 
have  been  the  result  of  it  in  this  case  we  are  bu^h  nations  from  the  churches  of  the  East  to  the  poor 
posing  ?  Each  one  of  these  families  would  have  parsons  and  their  families  at  the  West  is  gener- 
received  some  temporary  relief,  scarcely  any  of  ally  a  Christian  motive,  and  undoubtedly  the 
them  would  have  been  any  better  off  when  the  gifts  thus  bestowed  are  often  a  benefit  nther 
dole  of  fifty  dollars  was  consumed  than  they  than  an  injury  to  those  who  receive  them.  But 
were  when  it  was  received,  and  nine-tenths  of  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  benefit  oat- 
them  would  have  been  a  stage  nearer  to  paupei^  weighs  the  injury  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
ism  at  the  end  of  the  winter  than  they  were  at  It  is  not  good  for  any  family,  certainly  not  for 
the  beginning.  That  road  is  easy  when  a  family  a  minister's  family,  to  be,  or  to  feel  that  they  are, 
once  gets  started  in  it.  mendicants  in  any  sense  of  the  word.    It  is  not 

The  new  charity  undertakes  to  do  two  other  good  for  man  that  he  should  subsist  upon  gifts, 
things  that  cost  work  and  money,  and  that  do  Let  him  eat  his  own  bread,  not  some  other  man's, 
not  show  in  the  relief  account,  but  that  do  help  Let  him  wear  his  own  clothes,  not  somebody 
mightily  in  the  suppression  of  pauperism.  It  else's  cast-off  garments.  The  habit  of  depend- 
seeks  to  preserve  a  careful  record  of  those  pro-  ing  on  charity,  the  habit  of  expecting  gratuities 
fessional  mendicants  who  are  proved  to  be  incor-  is  rooMt'injurious  in  its  effect  upon  the  character, 
rigible,  and  for  whom  the  work-house  is  the  only  The  laborer  in  any  calling  is  worthy  of  his 
place,  and  it  seeks  also  to  bring  into  co-operation  hire.  Let  him  have  that,  let  it  be  suiHcient  for 
the  various  charitable  associations  existing  in  his  living,  and  let  him  learn  to  live  on  it.  What- 
most  of  the  large  cities,  the  overlapping  of  whose  ever  his  earnings  may  be  he  must  adjust  his  ex- 
work  affords  an  ample  field  to  these  same  profes-  penditures  to  them;  he  must  lean  to  keep  his 
sional  mendicants.  The  work  that  has  been  done  wants  witliin  his  means.  This  virtue  of  inde- 
in  securing  the  registration  of  the  results  of  in-  pendence  is  fundamental  in  all  manly  character, 
vestigation  into  individual  cases,  and  in  consol-  and  it  needs  to  be  cultivated  by  no  man  more  re- 
idating  the  rival  relief  societies  has  cost  some-  ligiously  than  by  a  minister, 
thing,  but  it  is  worth  to  the  tax-payers  and  the  The  family  of  the  minister  most  also  be  taken 
almsgi vers  much  more  than  it  has  cost.  into  the  account.  The  children  that  grow  np  mider 
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ft  regimen  of  donatkm  parties  and  missioiiftry  There  will  be  hardsblpe  in  the  work  at  best; 
boKBB  are  likely  to  acquire  some  anwholeiome  the  stipend  allowed  the  laborers  must  needs  be 
tmSti.  They  oome  to  depend  upon  gratuities,  small;  but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  their 
they  learn  to  think  that  the  piecing  out  of  earn-  actual  wants;  and  those  who  accept  it  ought  to 
ings  with  gifts  is  the  normal  way.  The  expec-  understand  that  it  is  their  living;  that  they  hon- 
taUons  thus  raised  in  their  minds  make  them  estly  earn  it,  and  that  they  are  to  work  out  the 
restless  and  visionary;  they  cannot  help  wonder-'  problems  of  comfort  and  culture  with  it  as  best 
ing  what  the  rich  folks  down  East  are  going  to  they  can.  And  if  the  good  people  who  now  some- 
send  them;  what  these  rich  folks  cmdd  do  for  times  feel  that  they  have  done  a  very  noble  thing 
them  if  they  would  is  a  frequent  theme  of  specu-  in  clothing  a  home  missionary's  family  with  their 
lation  with  them,  and  it  is  not  strange  if  they  antiquated  apparel,  would  consider  the  moral 
sometimes  feel  themselves  wronged  because  the  effects  of  their  well-meant  gratuities,  they  might 
rich  folks  have  not  sent  what  they  mspA<  have  sent,  find  ways  of  propagating  the  gospel  without 

Under  such  conditions  the  cardinal  virtues  of  making  mendicants  of  its  ministers,  and  offerings 

self-respect  and  independence  are  not  fostered  in  more  acceptable  than  the  sacrifice  of  old  clothes. 

a  minister's  children.    The  tendency  is  to  make  

sponges  of  them,  unless,  indeed,  resenting  this 

method  of  pauperizing  them,  they  turn  in  bitter-  TOO  WEABY  TO  GO  TO  CHURCH, 

ness  away  from  the  calling  and  the  service  in  Good  Coxpaut  goes  to  church  on  Sunday,  and 

which  their  father  is  employed.  when  it  asks  the  reason  why  others  do  not  it 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that  this  sometimes  hears  them  say  that  they  are  too  tired, 

is  the  uniform  effect  upon  ministers  or  upon  their  Is  that  a  good  reason  for  staying  at  home  on 

families.    Doubtless  there  are  those  who  can  pass  Sunday?    Is  it  not  rather  a  reason  for  going  to 

through  this  ordeal  without  being  degraded,  church?    Surely  these  weary  toilers  do  not  intend 

"  He  is  a  good  man  who  can  receive  a  gift  well,"  to  spend  the  whole  Sunday  in  sleep  or  in  absolute 

says  Emerson ;  and  there  are  as  good  men  in,  the  idleness.    They  will  get  up  and  stir  about  a  little 

frontier  churches  as  there  axe  anywhere.    But  during  the  day.    Probably  they  will  take  some 

the  strain  is  too  great  for  ordinary  human  nat-  pains  to  make  themselves  dean  and  neat  in  their 

ure.    The  general  rule  is  that  he  who  depends  on  attire.    They  must  do  that  once  a  week  at  least, 

gratuities  is  weakened  and  humiliated.  or  lapse  into  comparative  barbarism.    And  in 

Any  one  who  oould  read  all  the  letters  that  order  to  avoid  stagnation  they  must  walk  out  of 

come  from  the  families  of  missionaries  at  the  doors,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  set  the  blood 

West  to  the  churches  at  the  East  that  are  prepar*  in  motion.    If  they  do  as  much  as  this,  they 

ing  missionary  boxes  for  them  would  have  abun-  make  all  the  physical  exertion  that  is  required  in 

dant  proof  of  this.    The  spirit  of  these  expectant  going  to  church;  and  after  they  have  got  there, 

beneficiaries  is  not  always  the  loftiest.    The  let-  they  can  rest  there  as  well  as  in  their  own  houses. 

ters   are  often  copious  in  their  catalogues  of  The  seats  are  generally  comfortable,  the  place  is 

wants,  and  adroit  in  their  enumerations  of  things  quiet,  something  is  going  on  that  may  occupy  the 

wanted  that  are  not  openly  asked  for.    Many  a  mind,  and  there  is  not  enough  for  worshipers  to 

letter  of  this  sort  is  concealed  by  the  person  who  do,  in  most  Protestant  churches,  to  weary  them 

receives  it,  because  the  revelation  of  the  spirit  overmuch.     The  service  rarely  reaches  to  the 

that  breathes  through  it  would  greatly  dampen  length  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  it  cannot  be  partic- 

the  ardor  of  those  who  toil  to  1U1  the  missionary  ularly  tiresome  to  sit  it  out,  even  if  it  is  not  very 

boxes.  brilliant  or  sensational. 

Of  course  the  things  asked  for  are  needed,  and  .     It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  many  of  those 

the  beneficiary  feels  that  there  is  not  much  chance  who  stay  at  home  all  day  Sunday  because  they 

of  getting  them  unless  they  come  as  gifts.    The  are  tired  make  a  great  mistake;  that  they  are 

straits  to  which  these  home  missionary  workers  much  more  weary  on  Sunday  night  than  they 

are  often  reduced  are  sore.    But  the  right  remedy  would  have  been  if  they  had  gone  to  church  at 

for  this  is  not  missionary  boxes  but  larger  wages,  least  once;  that  the  time  must  often  drag  heavily 

These  men  ought  to  be  paid  salaries  that  they  can  on  Sunday  for  the  lack  of  something  to  do  and  to 

live  upon.    The  churches  ought  to  put  it  into  the  think  about,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  having 

power  of  the  missionary  societies  to  pay  such  sal-  spent  the  day  unprofitably  must  sometimes  add 

aries.    To  give  them  starvation  wages  for  their  mental  disturbance  and  dissatis/action  to  the 

work  and  then  make  beggars  of  them  with  mis-  languor  that  follows  idleness, 

sionary  boxes  and  donations  is  a  mean  thing  to  Moreover,  these  tired  people  would  often  find 

do.    If  this  work  of  planting  churches  on  the  refreshment  for  their  minds  and  their  hearts  in 

frontiers  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  the  quiet  services  of  the  church.    They  would 

well,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  done  the  secure  by  means  of  them  a  change  of  scene,  a 

men  who  do  It  must  not  be  despoiled  of  their  change  of  mental  atmosphere,  and  the  suggestion 

manhood.  of  thoughts  and  motives  and  sentiments  that  are 
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out  of  the  range  of  their  daily  work.    For  a  hard  time  by  themselves.    The  moment  their  compaii- 

working  mechanic  or  salesman  or  housekeeper  ions  are  out  of  sight  and  the  efforts  to  direct 

or  teacher  this  diversion  of  the  thought  to  other  them  have  ceased,  they  are  restless  and  misera- 

than  the  customary  themes  might  be  the  most  ble.    Nothing  but  an  exciting  novel  will  recon- 

restful  way  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  day  of  cile  them  to  existence.    This  is  largely  due,  no 

rest.  doubt,  to  the  attractions  of  social  sport  which 

We  happen  to  know  of  several  cases  in  which  take  hold  so  strongly  of  the  natures  of  active 

this  prescription  has  been  used  with  excellent  young  people,  but  it  is  also  the  result  in  part  of 

results.    Those  who  were  wont  to  stay  at  home  the  too  persistent  watchfulness  of  parents  in  the 

because  they  were  too  tired  on  Sunday  to  go  to  child's  earliest  years,  by  which  the  child  is  never 

church  have  been  induced  to  try  the  experiment  left  to  itself  or  taught  to  prize  the  sweet  delights 

of  seeking  rest,  for  their  souls  as  well  as  their  of  solitude. 

bodies,  in  the  sanctuary  for  a  small  part  of  every  This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  which  the 

Sunday;  and  they  testify  that  they  have  found  children  of  the  cities  are  compelled  to  imdeigo. 

what  they  sought;  that  the  observance  has  proved  The  country  boys  and  girls  have  mach  time  to 

a  refreshment  rather  than  a  weariness,  and  that  themselves;  and  while  their  minds  often  lack  the 

their  Sundays  never  gave  them  so  much  good  rest  alertness  that  is  produced  by  the  brisk  social 

when  they  staid  at  home,  as  they  have  given  commerce  of  the  cities,  it  is  possible  that  thej 

them  since  they  formed  the  habit  of  church  going,  sometimes  gain  in  vigor  and  power  of  concentra- 

We  commend  the  testimony  of  their  experience  tion  more  than  they  lose  in  nimbleness  and  wit. 

to  a  multitude  of  people  who  do  not  attend  church  The  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the  men  and 

because,  as  they  say,  they  are  too  tired  to  go.  women  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  na- 

Perhaps  if  they  rightly  understood  the  matter  tion  were  trained  in  the  country,  and  while  their 

they  would  say  that  they  were  too  tired  to  stay  success  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  learned 

at  home.               to  work  in  their  youth,  it  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt, 

to  the  fact  that  they  had  in  their  younger  days  a 

TIME  TO  THINK.  g,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^jj^j^ 

**  Onb  of  the  most  common  defects  in  the  train-  

ing  of  girls,"  writes  a  mother  who  has  proved 

her  right  to  be  a  counselor  in  this  important  PRESIDENT  HATES  AND  A  SECOND  TEBH. 

work,  "  is  that  they  are  riot  brought  up  to  live  In  the  discussions  about  presidential  candidates 

alone,  *  to  stay  at  home  in  their  own  minds.'  the  suggestion  is  frequently  made  that  President 

From  babyhood  they  are  watched,  tended,  no-  Hayes  be  his  own  successor.    "Many  Bristow 

ticed,  guarded,  never  let   alone.    Even  young  reformers,"  says  one  journal,  "would  like  to  see 

infants  are  not  so  much  as  permitted  to  think  out  President   Hayes  re-elected."     Other  journals 

the  mysteries  of  a  door-knob;  but  are  tossed  up,  argue  the  matter  in  detail,  showing  how  pure  and 

their  little  trains  of  thought  interrupted,  their  successful  his  administration  has  been,  and  how 

solitude  continually  invaded.    Let  a  little  girl  be  little  chance  there  is  of  securing  a  better  PresS- 

left  to  herself  hours  of  every  day,  near  to  loving  dent. 

friends  who  have  some  other  occupation  than  We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  dispute  this 

watching  and  advising  her,  and  she  will  invent  estimate  of  the  present  administration.    We  be- 

boundless  resources  and  be  never  so  happy.    Sol-  lieve  that  it  is  destined  to  take  rank  in  history 

itude  is  a  necessity  to  the  formation  of  character."  along  with  the  best  that  this  country  has  ever 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  these  words  for  seen.  But  the  proposition  to  re-elect  our  present 
all  who  have  the  care  of  children.  The  privilege  chief  magistrate  seems  to  us  a  bad  sign  of  the 
of  solitude  is  not  enjoyed  by  many  children  of  debasement  of  our  politics, 
either  sex  in  our  towns  and  cities.  If  they  are  President  Hayes  distinctly  announced,  in  his 
not  mingling  in  the  exciting  labors  or  sports  of  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  that  he  wonld  in 
the  crowded  schools,  they  are  playing  in  the  no  case  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  This  de- 
streets,  or  with  their  mates  in  their  own  homes;  cision  was  based  upon  a  clear  conviction  that  no 
some  social  diversion  fills  up  nearly  all  the  lei-  president  ought  to  hold  the  office  for  more  than 
sure  hours  of  every  day;  and  when  there  are  no  a  single  term.  The  facts  on  which  it  was  based 
playmates  at  hand  the  mother  must  give  up  her  have  not  changed.  To  suppose  that  he  wonld 
time  to  their  amusement.  Too  much  company,  accept  another  nomination  is  to  assimie  that  his 
too  much  patching,  too  much  effort  to  direct  convictions  have  given  way  before  his  ambition; 
every  thought  and  action  of  the  child,  too  little  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  so  .little  sense  of  honor 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  its  own  indi-  that  he  could  brazenly  stand  np  before  the  whole 
Tiduality— doubtless  these  are  reasons  for  the  world  and  swallow  his  own  solemn  words, 
feebleness  of  many  characters.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  suspect  President 

Indeed  most  o^  the  young  people  of  our  larger  Hayes  of  having  entertained  this  proposition, 

towns  become  wholly  incapable  of  spending  any  We  do  not  believe  that  any  pressure  could  be 
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broaght  to  bear  upon  him  that  would  lead  him  to  well-being  second,  is  tlie  politician's  order.    The 

reconsider  his  first  determination.    If  he  should  statesman  reverses  this  order.    The  adoption  of 

do  so  he  would  prove  himself  unworthy  of  the  the  politician's  motto  leads  directly  and  inevitar 

trust  now  reposed  in  him  by  many  of  his  strong-  bly  to  such  villainies  as  these  in  Maine.    Every 

est  friends.    And  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  man  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  seeks  the 

politicians  who  advocate  a  second  term  for  the  success  of   his  party  more  diligently  than  the 

incumbent  cannot  see  that  the  proposition  is  an  good  of  the  whole  people,  is  aiding  and  abetting 

Insult.  Mississippi  bulldozers  and  LouisiaAa  returning 

President  Hayes  has  never  yet  degraded  him-  boards  and  Maine  counters  to  prepare  the  ruin  of 

self  to  get  a  nomination.    It  is  not  likely  that  he  his  country. 

will  do  it  now.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  "When  a  great  outrage  is  committed  for  the  ben- 
that  by  his  residence  of  three  years  in  Washing-  efit  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  you  will 
ton  he  has  not  lost  all  his  self-respect.  And  it  is  gee  crowds  of  decent  and  honorable  men — ^honor- 
profoundly  to  be  wished  that  those  president-  able  in  every  other  relation  of  life— standing 
makers  who  keep  bringing  his  name  before  the  with  their  backs  turned,  looking  very  hard  tlie 
people  could  have  some  understanding  of  the  other  way  and  keeping  their  mouths  shut.  This 
scruples  of  an  honorable  man,  and  could  be  in-  is  the  significant  and  ominous  sign  of  the  times, 
duced  to  treat  the  President  of  the  United  States  How  is  it  that  men  who  would  not  rob  a  hen- 
with  a  little  more  respect.  It  is  not  perhaps  won-  roost  or  steal  a  sheep  or  pilfer  a  package  of  coupon 
derf  ul  that  they  should  think  him  altogether  such  bonds,  and  who  would  not  stand  by  while  other 
an  one  as  themselves,  but  It  would  be  more  deco-  men  were  engaged  in  stealing  without  calling  the 
rous  to  assume  that  the  chief  officer  of  the  gov-  police,  will  stand  and  look  on  when  an  election  is 
emment  can  be  trusted  not  to  make  himself  con-  being  stolen  without  uttering  a  word  of  protest? 
temptible  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world.  Of  course  there  are  men  in  both  political  par- 

ties  who  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  when  such 

wrongs  are  done  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
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THE  TROUBLE  IN  MAINE.  party.    But  how  few  they  are!    The  only  hope 

From  Maine  to  Mexico"  has  not  seemed,  for  the  salvation  of  this  country  is  in  the  growth 

during  the  last  few  weeks,  so  very  far  after  all.  of  this  class  of  voters.    If  there  is  in  each  party 

The  |act  that  such  disorder  has  arisen  in  a  sober  a  determined  minority  of  independent  men  who 

intelligent  church-going  community  like  that  of  are  always  ready  to  expose  and  denounce  the 

the  Pine  Tree  State  is  enough  to  stir  the  cockles  wrongs  that  are  sought  to  be  done  in  the  interest 

of  every  pessimistic  heart  with  a  thrill  of  satis-  of  their  own   party,    they   can   prevent   these 

faction.  wrongs.     One-tenth  of  the  voters  the  country 

It  is  easy  to  expatiate,  now  that  the  peril  seems  through  hold  the  balance  of  power.    Is  it  too 

to  be  well-nigh  past,  upon  the  triumph  of  our  much  to  hope  that  one-tenth  of  the  voters  in  each 

civilization,  upon  the  ability  of  the  American  of  the  political  parties  will  prove  to  have  sense 

people  to  straighten  out  a  snarl  of  this  kind  by  and  patriotism  and  courage  enough  to  take  up 

peaceful  methods.    There  is  reason,  indeed,  for  this  good  fight  with  the  bad  elements  of  their 

profound  gratitude  that  the  emeute  was  quieted  own  parties,  by  serving  distinct  notice  on  the 

with  no  more  apparent  damage.    But  our  con-  bosses  that  they  will  do  their  best  to  defeat  the 

gratulations  must  needs  be  tempered  with  many  party  when  the  party  commits  itself  to  any  injus- 

solemn  refiectlous.    The  fact  that  such  an  out-  tice? 

break  could  occur  is  an  ugly  fact.    It  is  not  safe        It  is  easy  enough  to  denounce  the  thieves  and 

to  conclude  that  the  next  one  will  be  managed  the  miscreants  of  the  other    party;  that  costs 

so  successfully.  nothing  and  goes  for  nothing;  but  if  every  hon- 

The  bottom  cause  of  this  portentous  phenom-  est  man  will  wage  a  vigorous  warfare  against  the 

enon  is  easy  to  find.    It  is  nothing  but  a  bitter  evils  in  his  own  party  such  mischiefs  as  these  in 

and   virulent  partisanship.    It  is  the  habit  of  Maine  will  never  be  repeated.    Watch  your  own 

making  party  success  and  not  national  well-being  rascals;  never  mind  the  other  fellows;  see  to  it 

the  chief  end  of  political  action.  that  unscrupulous  men  do  not  get  the  nomina- 

Not  long  ago  a  politician  whom  old  age  has  made  tions,  and  if  they  do,  scratch  them  incontinently 
garrulous  kindly  gave  a  definition  of  political  every  time;  see  to  it  that  fraud  and  crime  are 
obligation.  Every  member  of  a  party,  he  said  never  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  victory;  keep 
in  substance,  ought  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  pro-  your  own  party  clean  and  honest,  and  by  so  do- 
mote  the  success  of  his  party  and,  incidentally,  lug  you  will  force  the  other  party  to  mend  its 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  frank  statement  ways,  and  will  most  effectually  aid  in  purifying 
exactly  expresses  the  method  of  the  average  the  politics  of  the  whole  people, 
party  politician.     Party  success  first,  national 
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I  i  ilBS  WOOLSEY  has  giren  m  a  serrieeable  of  yean  after  her  first  husband's  death,  to  Br. 
J  J I  roTisioD  of  the  biography!  of  Mrs.  Delany,  Delany,  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dablin,  and 
J  J I  a  woman   whom   Edmund  Burke  pro-  afterward  Dean  of  Downs,  was  in  all  respects  a 
Jj^  |_ nonnced  "  the  highest-bred  woman  of  all  fortunate  union;  her  hosband  encouraged  her 
J     ages."    Mrs.  Delany's  life  covered  the  studies,  delighted  in  her  attainments,  and  ^ored 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  she  was  himself  worthy  of  the  respect  and  Ioto  she  always 
bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth,  and  she  gave  him.    In  an  age  when  most  women  of  so- 
died  in  1788.    Living  as  she  did  in  constant  asso-  ciety  were  illiterate  and  unprincipled,  and  when 
elation  with  many  of  the  great  people  of  that  pe-  the  first  lady  of  England  could  find  nothing  bet- 
riod,  being  frequently  at  court,  and  possessing  a  ter  to  say  to  a  girl  presented  to  her  at  court  than 
keen  and  finely  cultured  mind  and  a  most  up*  to  compliment  her  on  her  clothes,  this  woman 
right  and  blameless  character,  her  autobiography  was  a  diligent  student  of  literature  and  science, 
and  letters  are  both  entertaining  and  stimulating,  and  a  devoted  lover  of  art;  so  that  the  cultivated 

Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  bom  Mary  Qranville,  men  of  the  time,  who  expended  their  keenest  sa- 

was  married  off  by  her  relatives  in  her  seven-  tire  upon  the  follies  and  frailties  of  women,  found 

teenth  year  to  a  fat  and  disgusting  old  creature  in  her  a  dignity  and  a  penetration  that  challenged 

of  sixty-— as  clear  a  case  of  bargain  and  sale  as  their  respect. 

ever  transferred  a  Circassian  girl  to  the  ownership       Lord  Baltimore,  the  fbunder  of  the  Maryland 

of  a  much-married  Turk.    Her  uncle,  Lord  Lans-  colony,  was  her  suitor  in  her  early  widowhood; 

down,  who  was  then  in  politics  and  upon  whom  and  although  for  unworthy  reasons  he  ahan- 

her  parents  were  dependent,  was  the  vendor  of  doned  his  suit,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 

this  maiden,  and  Alexander  Pendarves,  Esq.,  of  strong  attachment  on  both  sides.    Dean  Swift 

Roscrow,  was  the  vendee,  the  consideration  being,  was  aJso  her  friend  and  correspondent,  and  sev- 

apparently,  the  political  influence  of  the  latter,  oral  bright  letters  preserved  in  these  volumes 

Against  this  enormity  she  protested  with  all  her  show  that  her  wit  and  grace  of  speecdi  were  well 

energy;  but  her  distress  moved  neither  the  man  matched  with  his.  .There  are  occasional  refer- 

who  was  to  be  her  legal  husband  nor  those  who  ences  to  Pope  but  no  meetings  with  him;  Fiekl- 

had  chosen  to  barter  her  away.  "  I  was  married  "  Ing's  and  Thomson's  dramas  were  first  enacted 

she  writes,  "  with  great  pomp.    Never  was  woe  during  this  period,  and  we  catch  some  echoes  of 

drest  out  in  gayer  colors,  and  when  I  was  led  to  the  praise  and  the  criticism  of  the  time;  "  Clar- 

the  altar  I  wished  from  my  soul  I  had  been  led,  issa  "  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  were  fresh 

as  Iphigenia  was,  to  be  sacrificed."  from  the  press  and  these  letters  discuss  them 

The  old  man  who  drove  this  sharp  bargain  with  a  keen  enthusiasm.    Richardson  was  indeed 

evidently  treated  her  with  all  the  affection  of  oneof  the  familiar  friends  of  Mrs.  Delany.  "Vou 

which  he  was  capable;  but  his  nature  was  gross,  asked  me  "  she  writes  "  what  I  thought  of  '  Sfar 

and  although  she  was  always  faithful  and  duti-  Charles   Grandison '   consenting   to    have    his 

ul  to  him,  he  never  succeeded  in  inspiring  here  daughters  bred  Papists.    Why,  I  think  it  is  the 

with  any  other  feeling  than   disgust.     After  only,  blot  on  Sir  Charles's  character.    Had  a 

seven  years  of  this  loatlisome  bondage,  the  sud-  woman  written  the  book  she  would  have  thou^t 

den  death  of  her  keeper  left  her,  as  she  writes,  "  a  the  daughters  as  much  consequence  as  the  sons, 

widow;  a  state  you  may  believe  (after  the  sincere  and  when  I  see  Mr.  Richardson  I  shall  call  him  to 

confessions  I  have  made)  not  unwelcome."  Dur-  account  for  that  faux  pas;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 

ing  her  widowhood,  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  excel-  a  most  excellent  book,  calculated  to  please  and 

lent  opportunities  of  self-improvement,  and  made  improve  all  ages." 

the  most  of  them.    Her  marriage,  nearly  a  score       Sterne  was  then  the  fashion,  but  not  with  this 

good  woman.    It  is  refreshing  to  get  from  the 

.  _  ,  . .,  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  a 

iThe  Aatol.loBr.phy  Md  Oon«ipoi.<tono.^  Mn.  „,  ^j^  ^^^       ^j,      ,„^  ,  ^^5^ 

Delany.    Revised  from  Lady  L1anover*f   Edition,      .,  ..  ^      ,     ,  j  j  i 

•nd  Edited  by  Sarah  Chauncey  Woohwy.    Volumes  ^^  "X*"  ^^»*  salacious  and  scandalous  parson: 

1.  n.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  "  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^re  as  m  London,  and  seems 
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to  divert  more  than  it  offends;  bat  as  neither  I  story,  was  his  wife.    Thirlmore  wasliimself  only 

nor  any  of  my  particular  set  hare  read  it,  or  a  splendid  animal,  to  begin  with;  and  the  el»- 

shall  read  it,  I  know  nothing  more  of  it  than  ments  of  spiritual  excellence  that  were  in  him, 

what  yon  have  said  about  it.    Mrs.  Clayton  and  and  that  sought  now  and  then  to  develop  them- 

I  had  a  furious  argument  about  reading  books  of  selves  in  his  character,  were  chilled  and  stunted 

a  bad  tendency;  I  stood  up  for  preserving  a  by  the  cool  selfishness  of  his  companion.    From 

purity  of  mind,  and  discouraging  works  of  that  the  time  when  she  clung  to  his  feet  and  prevented 

kind, — ih£  for  trusting  to  her  €wn  strength  and  him  from  risking  his  life  to  save  a  drowning  man, 

rtaaont  and  bidding  defiance  to  any  injoiy  such  to  the  final  collapse  of  the  great  church  of  the 

books  could  do  her;  but  as  1  cannot  Tprttvme  to  "Holy  Oriflamme,"   her  influence   npon  him 

depend  on  my  own  strength  of  mind,  I  think  it  tended  to  paralyze  every  generous  and  worthy 

safest  and  best  to  avoid  whatever  may  prejudice  principle  of  life  within  him.    That  which  she 

it."  loved  in  him  at  first  was  only  his  physical  strength 

One  of  the  brilliant  company  to  whom  these  and  his  power  of  will;  force  was  what  she  wor- 

letters  introduce  us  is  the  great  Handel,  who  was  shiped,  and  she  succeeded  in  keeping  him  down  to 

a  good  friend  of  Mrs.  Delany.    **  ToKlay,"  she  her  ideas.     It  is  not  pretended  that  Thirlmore 

writes,  *' I  shall  liave  a  treat  that  I  shall  most  was  ever  very  strongly  bent  on  higher  things; 

ardently  wish  yon  and  your  mother  your  share  but  it  is  shown  that  he  might  have  become  less 

of.     Handel,  my  brother  and  Donnellan  dine  worldly  and  superficial  and  sensational,  if  it  had 

here,  and  we  are  to  be  entertained  with  HandePs  not  been  for  the  woman  that  tempted  him. 

playing  over  '  Joseph '  for  us."    The  first  hear-  The  story  leaves  Thirlmore  on  his  farm  in  the 

ing  of  several  of  Handel's  greatest  works  is  here  country,  living  among  the  dumb  animals  of  which 

noted,  and  the  comparative  indifference  of  Lon-  he  is  so  food,  and  caring  even  less  than  they  for 

don  society  to  the  merits  of  "Theodora"  isd»-  his  fellow  men.    "The only  change  in  him  was 

plored.    Mrs.  Delany  herself  undertook  to  make  that  he  had  a  heartier  contempt  for  people,  and 

a  libretto  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  for  Handel  to  for  a  wider  area  of  people  than   before.    He 

set  to  music.    The  biographer  inclines  to  the  be-  wanted  to  escape  from  them  and  be  left  to  him- 

lief  that  the  music  was  written  by  the  great  com-  self— that  was  all.    But  he  did  not  bother  himself 

poser  and  published  after  his  death  under  another  about  it  or  them." 

name.  The  college  life  of  the  hero  is  pictured  with  a 

A  life  like  that  of  Mrs.  Delany,  beginning  in  certain  rude  skill,  and  the  sketch  of  the  churth 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  extending  through  that  of  the  Holy  Orifiamme  reveals  an  intimate  knowV- 
of  the  first  two  Gteorges  and  ending  in  that  of  edge  of  the  inside  workings  of  the  *'  popular  re- 
George  in.,— a  life  passed  among  the  most  fa-  ligious  enterprises  "  of  the  cities.  There  is  but 
mous  English  people  of  that  long  period, — and  little  fine  realization  of  character,  and  there  is 
reported  to  us  so  fully  in  familiar  letters  that  re-  much  exaggeration  in  all  the  portraiture,  but  the 
fleet  the  very  spirit  of  the  time,  is  well  worth  study  of  Thirlmore  shows  considerable  appreca»- 
studying.    The  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  ^^  o^  spiritual  problems. 

period  are  vividly  set  before  us  in  the  recital,  

which  throws  much  light  upon  the  sober  pages  of 

Stanhope  and  Erskine  May.  ^^  second  venture  in  print^  by  the  Goodale 

sisters  will  strengthen  their  claim  to  a  cordial 

Whobykr  wrote  the  last  Tolume' of  th«  "No  '^'*°«  "1'^  ^f"^  ""kTT*/*  ""^ 

NameSerieB"  it  U.  certain  that  It  could  never  T^Tm   ^           ,^a*^      .'°T  '°*'^' 

have  been  written  if  Mr.  Mnrra>  had  not  flonr-  ^^  '°^t  «"""'  and  conscientious  work. 

Ished  in  Boston.    That  his  career  suggested  the  ^,^^  Tl  ^t^  ^  ^}^^\  T!" 

V          J  *v     A        _«i  u   J    vi.  J  V             J  thing  to  say;  their  mother,  like  Wisdom,  is  justi- 

hero  and  the  story  will  be  doubted  by  no  reader:  ^   •,    - .        i.,, ,                *»**«»  louviu, »  juom 

..           .    ^       *i:  *  u    1     1      *u        -i.     4       I  "Cd  of  her  children. 

the  conjecture  that  he  is  also  the  writer  is  not  -,.               ^.       *  ^.     •_    -  ,      ^ 

u  11    J    ^lA  ^     *      -u  vf«A    ^1.      1-        .       ^  The  conception  of  the  book  is  a  happy  one;  to 

wholly  destitute  of  probability,  though  we  do  not  .  ,     *i.                   ^yA  ^             #  .u  \>    i_^, 

1    i«     *    ^        *  J*     fpu       J    ^1.                 1  _^  ***©  ^0  common  wild  flowers  of  the  Berkshire 

incline  to  accept  it.    There  is  rather  more  alert-  ,  .„         -       ,                 ,.    ^  .,.             *^  -.»    *« 

ness  and  vivacity  in  the  dialogue  than  we  have  ^  f  ^  songs  about  U.em  was  the  very 

been  accustomed  toflnd  in  Mr.  Murray's  Jtetches.  T ^  ?tK^  young  girls  to  do;  they  a,,  teUmg 

^y\.  i».tt.i       X     f        1      ,    u_ii«     ^          .^  of  what  they  have  seen,  and  in  doing  it  they  are 

—albeit  it  Is  not  miraculously  brilliant  or  witty.    , ,     ^^^       r*   *u      v  i        *u*  i.^^  .Vx 

T#  Ttr.  Tur.,.«-.«  «-♦!.*..  ,*u^    *v      *       t    u  ^1.  learning  to  see.    On  the  whole  we  think  that  Dora 

If  Mr.  Murray  is  the  author,  the  story  is  both  a  j    —  *v      v  **     *v      ^  i       i. 

^..#^«<.t»»  ^Ja  «    ^          4.1           J  *u              xi  succeeds  rather  better  than  Elaine,  because  she 

confession  and  an  accusation;  and  the  a xusation     .  ., ,.        u  -j     ov    i  » 

1-  ^^^  ♦I,.!.  14.^    lAx,            u     J          XVI      M  does  not  try  quite  so  hard.    She  is  generally  con- 
is  one  that  it  would  be  an  unhandsome  thing  for  *    .*           u*«     ijui       ufi  VI  r            XI 
..              ,                                                     *  tenttosee  what  is  visible,  while  Elaine  sometimes 

The  evil  genius  of  Thirlmore,  the  hero  of  the  i  m  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers.   By  Ebdne 

and  Dora  Read  CkMMlale.    New  York :  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
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tries  not  only  to  see  what  is  invisible,  which  may 
be  very  well,  but  also  to  say  what  is  unspeakable, 
which  is  not  so  well.  Nevertheless  Elaine  does 
sometimes  finely  sncoeed  in  spiritoalizing  the 
flowers;  "  Indian  Pipe  "  is  the  most  striking  poem 
in  the  book;  and  "Blae-Eyed  Grass"  is  fall  of 
delicate  suggestion;  but  "  Daisies"  and  "  White 
Clover  "  and  *'  Red  Glover  "  and  "  Spirea  "  and 
"Asters,"  all  songs  of  the  younger  sister,  are 
simply  delicious.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  and  cleverly  illustrated ;  Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson,  who  furnishes  the  drawings,  has  suc- 
ceeded with  most  of  the  flowers,  though  of  some 
of  the  commonest  of  them  he  has  failed  to  catch 
the  characteristic  expression. 


A  siHOBB  with  a  voice  that  is  strong  and  dear 
and  full  of  sweetness  and  comfort  is  heard  in 
this  precious  little  volume  of  "  Holy  Songs.  "^ 
There  is  an  occasional  roughness  of  rhythm,  and 
now  and  then  a  quaintnoss  of  expression  that  is 
no^  pleasing,  but  for  spiritual  insight,  depth  of 
religious  feeling  and  true  fervor  of  devotion  there 
have  not  been  many  better  verses  than  these 
since  Keble's  "  Christian  Year."  The  book  is  a 
reprint,  and  Miss  Ingelow  has  been  named  as  the 
author.  That  conjecture  is  credible;  but  we 
should  sooner  think  of  Dora  Greenwell.  We 
quote  one  hymn  whose  motto  is,  "  Though  I  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning: " 

Sweet  are  hia  ways  who  rules  above. 
He  gives  from  wrath  a  sheltering  place; 
But  covert  none  Is  found  from  graoe, 

Man  shall  not  hide  himself  from  love. 

What  though  I  take  to  me  the  wide 
Wings  of  the  morning  and  forth  fly, 
Faster  he  goes,  whose  oare  on  high 

Shepherds  the  stars,  and  doth  them  guide. 

What  though  the  tents  foregone,  I  roam 
Tin  day  wax  dim  lamenting  me; 
He  wills  that  I  shall  sleep  to  see 

The  great  gold  stairs  to  his  sweet  home. 

What  though  the  press  I  pass  before 
And  olimb  the  branch,— he  lifts  his  face; 
I  am  not  secret  from  his  graoe 

Lost  in  the  leafy  sycamore. 

What  though  denied  with  murmuring  deep 
I  shame  my  Lord,— It  shall  not  be; 
For  he  will  torn  and  look  on  me. 

Then  must  I  think  thereon  and  weep. 

The  nether  depth,  the  bights  above. 
Nor  alleys  pleach'd  of  Paradise, 
Nor  Herod's  Judgment  halls  suffice: 

Man  shall  not  hide  himself  from  love. 


Of  Mr.  Appleton's  essays^  one  is  tempted  to  say 
what  the  man  said  of  the  beatings  administeied 
to  him  by  his  wife,— that  they  amnse  him  and 
hurt  nobody.  But  that  would  be,  after  all,  rather 
a  flippant  Judgment.  Mr.  Appleton's  writings 
show  graoe  of  style,  familiarity  with  art  and  its 
traditions,  and  some  thoughtful  observation  of 
men  and  things;  but  many  of  them  fail  to  be  ei«- 
tertaining  or  stimulating  through  a  oertun  artis- 
tic equivocation.  We  are  inclined  to  say,  **  If 
this  is  meant  for  discussion  it  is  too  light,  sad  if 
it  is  meant  for  badinage  it  is  too  heavy.  Give 
us  one  thing  or  another."  The  first  of  these  pa- 
pers, "  The  Artist  of  Tanagra,"  is  not  open  to  this 
objection.  It  is  an  imaginary  sketch  of  life  in 
BcBotia,  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  in  which  the 
writer  conceives  the  history  of  the  unknown  mod- 
eler of  two  terra  cotta  statuettes  represented  in 
this  volume  by  photographs.  The  effort  of  this 
artist  to  reproduce  the  life  of  his  own  people  in 
the  best  material  at  hand  is  praised,  and  the 
story  of  his  love  is  sung.  It  is  a  pleasing  sketch, 
and  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  coloring  of  Greek 
life  at  that  day.  '*  Rambling  in  England,"  too, 
is  picturesque,  and  "  Free  Trade  "  is  a  short  but 
serious  essay  in  which  the  author  antagonizes 
the  current  economical  tendencies,  and  stands  up 
for  the  old  fashioned  doctrine  of  protection. 


The  wood-engravers  and  their  critics  are  hav- 
ing a  merry-go-round  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  pamphlets.  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  began  it  by  a 
sharp  criticism  in  the  Atlaaniic  Monthly  upcm  the 
methods  employed  by  the  engravers  in  Iknrper^» 
Monthly  and  Sciibner*$  Magazine,  Ifr.  Linton  is 
an  engraver  of  the  old  school  whose  pen  is  not 
any  blunter  than  his  burin;  and  he  takes  many 
exceptions  to  the  imitations  of  wash  and  charcoal 
and  crayon  and  penciling  which  the  younger  en- 
gravers are  so  fond  of.  To  his  criticisms  there 
have  been  many  replies,  and  now  Mr.  Linton  de- 
votes a  volume^  to  his  reviewers.  There  is  rather 
more  of  accent  in  this  discussion  than  the  highest 
interests  of  art  require;  but  there  is  considerable 
clear  exposition  of  the  methods  of  engraving;  and 
though  the  reviewers  will  fail  to  be  convinced  by 
it,  the  public  should  gain  some  instruction  from 
Mr.  Linton's  essay.  After  looking  over  his  speci- 
mens and  citations  of  good  and  bad  methods  it 
seems  to  us  that  some  of  the  pictures  he  condemns 
are  pleasing.  It  is  bad  form,  no  doubt,  to  pretend 
to  like  them,  and  we  wiU  refrain  from  doing  so 
when  he  is  by;  but  when  he  is  out  of  sight  we 
will  be  just  as  heretical  as  we  please. 
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To  charch  bollding-eommlttees  in  search  of  lief  in  Immortality  is  likely  to  be  a  constitaent 

plans  let  ns  commend  Mr.  Gardner's  little  bofik^  part  of  the  faith  yet  to  be  evolved,  and  that  the 

whiehisfnllof  excellent  sense,  pithily  expressed,  object  of  worship  in  the  church  of  the  future, 

Mr.  Gardner's  leading  ideas  respecting  the  form  "  must  be  no  substitute  for  the  Eternal,  be  it  col- 

and  arrangement  of  churches  are  eminently  judi-  lective  humanity  or  the  moral  ideal,  but  still  the 

cions  and  practical;  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite, '  in  whom  we  live  and  move 

main  object  to  which   the  modem   Protestant  and  have  our  being.' "    Mr.  Ghadwick  does  not 

church  is  devoted;  he  always  remembers  that  it  himself  feel  that  the  ascription  of  personality  to 

is  a  house  of  worship  in  which  it  is  more  impor-  God  is  essential  to  faith  in  him;  because  the  word 

tant  that  all  the  worshipers  should  be  able  to  see,  seems  to  him,  as  often  used,  to  limit  and  degrade 

hear  and.  breathe,  than  that  they  should   be  the  thought  of  God;  but  he  is  just  enough  to  say 

amused  with  fine  architectural  effects  or  rich  that  many  of  those  who  contend  for  the  doctrine 

decorations.    If  Mr.  Gardner's  book  could   be  of  the  infinite  personality  do  not  thus  limit  him 

widely  read,  and  if  his  views  could  prevail,  it  in  their  thought.    "  To  affirm  personality  is  not 

would  be  a  great  gain  to  pure  and  uudefiled  re-  necessarily  to  affirm  that  this  designation  is  ex- 

ligion  in  this  country.  haustive  of  the  fullness  of  life.    It  is  only  to  affirm 

that  there  are  manifestations  of  this  life  which 
— *  compel  this  designation  in  the  absence  of  a  bet- 
ter."   In  the  discourse  of  ''Immortality,"  he 
Mb.  Gilman  has  made  a  serviceable  and  in-  g^ows  the  insufficiency  of  many  of  the  common 
struct!  ve  book*  by  compiling  some  of  the  choicest  arguments  relied  upon  for  proving  it,  but  sug- 
selections  of  ethical  and  religious  teaching  from  g^jg  other  and  to  many  minds  stronger  consider^ 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.    These  selections  are  ations  which  make  immortality  to  him  an  "  in- 
classified  under  appropriate  titles;  and  the  table  defeasible  hope."    Altogether  these  discourses, 
of  contents  would  answer  very  well  as  a  com-  though  they  represent  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Uni- 
pend  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty.    The  great-  tarian  teachers,  are  reverent  and  charitable;  and 
ness  of  Shakespeare  is  Impressively  suggested  by  they  seem  to  indicate  a  movement  toward  a  more 
this  compilation ;  he  was  tod  great  to  fail  of  mak-  positive  beUef . 
ing  ample  recognition  of  the  moral  and  religious  .....^ 
elements  in  human  nature;  without  this  his  view 

of  life  would  have  been  partial  and  scanty,  and  The  last  volume!    of  ''The  Bible  for  Leam- 

he  would  not  have  been  the  supreme  artist  that  ^^  "  has  now  been  issued;  and  the  destructive 

he  is.    Over  against  Taine's  dictum  that  art  has  work  of  the  Dutch  critics  may  be  considered  as 

nothing  to  do  with  morality  we  put  Shakespeare,  finished.    This  work  sets  out  with  the  dogmatic 

as  Mr.  Gilman  has  here  cited  him,  and  have  no  denial  of  miracles;  the  problem  is  to  explain  the 

need  to  make  any  further  reply.  New  Testament  on  rationalistic  grounds.    It  is 

not  easy  to  do  this  without  raising  the  suspicion 
that  most  of  the  persons  who  had  a  hand  in  writ- 

-!#«    n„.»«r*»*>.  1-.-*  -  1 SI  ing  it  as  well  as  those  whose  history  it  records 

Mb.  Cha-dwick's  last  Yolume*  is  more  con-  .„,  ,  -      .          w  *  ^u          t.*     ^ 

^*,^^*t^^  ♦!,-«  ♦K^  ^««  »vt^K           J  J  -A        J  ^6™  willful  deceivers,  but  these  critics  do  not 

structive  than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  _...           *v*i        -i          j.u           .j,^ 

in    «*-      :^4.  ^«  .^       I    -wj  r  jiJK       **  wishtogivethatimpression.and  they  avoid  it  as 

while  its  point  of  view  is  widely  different  from  ,  .„-  ,,        ,.          *^     -^     !,,           V              T 

♦K-*  K«M  w  rr^^t^  i?»«»^ic^»i  nu-j  *«-      .1.  skillfully  as  they  can.    It  will  seem,  however,  to 

that  held  by  most  Evangelical  Christians,  It  con-  ..             a  ^    \.^  ^    m      *.      j     .  xi_    *     j 

*«!.,«  -^«./*«.,*K-  ♦K-*  «.—.!.  1    *u          T    xu  those  readers  who  decline  to  adopt  the  funda- 

tains  some  truths  that  may  help  them.    In  the  _     ^  ,             ^,       .  ^, ,      .     ,    ,..,  .         ,.    ^ 

fl»t  dtaoourse  on  "  AgnosUc  Religion  "  the  author  """"^  »^mftionot  tWs  school  of  thinkers  that 

tries  to  show  that  the  attempt  to  mle  out  the  re-  "'"'^  ?'  *!  efP'*'""'""'  »»ere  offered  of  Oie 

,.  .           1.1       1.                          J  ...  4*    ,  narratives  of  the  New  Testament  are  artificial 

ligioussentimentcanneverBuoceed, that  "where-  "*•"""""' y*  m»o  *^«»t  *«.«,im«ciii.  »*o  «iw^*.i»» 

..«^»  4K«,«  ta  i»».^iii«An.w.  ^^A  ^— .    *         *u  *^nd  fantastic.    It  may,  by  and  by,  occur  to  the 

ever  there  is  intelligence  and  earnestness  there  .....       .        ..                  .      ,  , 

religion  Is  as  Inevitable  as  to  a  living  man  the  "f''^^*^^  '^°°'  ^«  supernatural  is  such  an 

beating  of  his  own  heart."    In  the  second,  on  ^f *°~'  ""*  ^^  *^'!»''P,  ^JP°'^'^^  «?•»"«» 


•  I 


»PK- ■»«* #  T>  v^     »»  u  xv  *      1        Nature  more  philosophically  than  any  Other,  and 

The  Nature  of  Religion"  he  argues  that  a  be-    ^,    ^  ^,     -    ^    ,  ^.  *!  ^,     .,  .^.^1.1. 

^  ^  that  the  fact  of  Christianity,  as  it  exists  in  the 


,_  ^         .     ^      ^  ^  .,^.        •.-^     world  to-day,  is  more  reasonably  accounted  for 

.I^^TLl'T^.:*  ^rllT^'L.^'  "=•  ^-    by  admitting  than  by  denying  the  mir«=nlon. 


element  in  the  gospels. 
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Fbom  the  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Father  in  the  act  of  inflicting  snffering  and  the 

Drew<rheological  Seminary,  we  have  a  treatise^  Son  at  the  same  moment  in  the  act  of  endurini^ 

on  the  Atonement.    The  theory  of  the  work  of  snfiFering  without  making  them  two  distinct  be- 

Christ  which  Methodists  generally  adopt  is  the  ings  and  so  undermining  the  doctrine  of  the 

one  known  as  the  governmental  theory;  and  this  divine  unity.    It  is  alleged  that  these  represen- 

is  defended  with  much  careful  reasoning,  chiefly  tations  involve  moral  and   mental   contradio- 

against  the  objections  of  "  Satisfactionists  "  as  tions;  that  they  impugn  the  justice  of  God  and 

Dr.  Miley  terms  the  supporters  of  the  old  legal  that  they  contravene  some  of  the  fundamental 

or  juridical  theory.    The  old  battle  between  Cal-  laws  of  thought  as  well  as  of  morals.    These 

▼inists  and  Arminians  upon  this  issue  is  fought  are  the  allegations  that  need  to  be  examined, 

over  again  with  much  tenacity;  the  soffidency  Tlie  issue  between  "  Satisfactionists  "  and  "  Gov- 

of  the  one  theory  and  the  absurdity  of  the  other  emmentalists  "  is  of  small  importance  compared 

are  abundantly  maintained.    Dr.  Miley  shows  with  the  question  whether  the  central  element 

himself  a  practiced  theologian ;  he  knowns  how  to  of  the  dogma  is  or  is  not  immoral  and  absurd, 
coyer  the  weak  points  of  his  own  dogma,  and  how 
to  expose  the  weak  points  of  the  dogma  of  his 

opponent.     He  is  not  always  exactly  fair  in  his  Db.  Ferddtaio)  Piper's  book*  of  Evangelical 

statements  of  the  beliefs  of  those  whom  he  is  try-  Saints,  has  been  translated  into  English  with 

Ing  to  confute,  as  when  he  says :  "  The  moral  the-  added  lives  of  American  and  Colonial  leaders,  by 

ory  regards  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  as  Dr.  l^IacCracken.    The  original  book  has  been 

accomplished  through  his  example  and  lessons  of  judiciously  edited,  and  the  additions  are  fairly 

religious  truth,  operative  as  a  practical  influence  well  chosen;  though  the  "siirieks  of  locality" 

on  men."    Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  and  of  denominational  pride  have  led  to* the  in- 

books  of  McLeod  Campbell  and  Horace  Bush-  elusion  of  some  names  that  are  not  of  the  widest 

nell  and  John  Young  have  found  much  more  celebrity,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  many  that  are. 

than  this  in  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  bead-roll  of  Chris- 

The   controversy   with   which  this   book   is  tian  worthies  gives  a  good  representation  of  the 

chiefly  occupied,  between  "  Satisfactionists  "  and  most  illustrious  lives  of  the  whole  church  before 

"  Governmentalists  "  is  somewhat  archaic;  the  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  Protestant  churches 

only  questions  of  real  difficulty  wliich  now  attach  since  that  day.    And  in  this  collection  of  biogza- 

to  this  doctrine  are  questions  which  invalidate  phies  of  the  leaders,  one  gets  a  tolerably  clear 

the  principle  of  substitution  upon  which  these  view  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

schools  are  united.    There  is  an  ethical  difficulty,     

as  to  the  justice  of  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  a  '  Lives  of  Leaden  of  Oar  Church  UnlTersal,  from 

guilty   being   by  sufferings  judicially  inflicted  *^«  ^^»y'  **'  ^®  Successors  of  the  Apostlea  to  the 

upon  an  innocent  being,  and  an  ontological  diffi-  P^eeenttime.    The  Lives  by  European  writers  from 

culty  as  to  the  possibUity  of  representing  the  ^  ^"^I  "  J?^*Jf ^    ^  h""  vltlJ^^K  ^^ 

•^ *~            J            r          -—o  Translated  into  Eoglish,  and  Edited,  with  Added 

iThe  Atonement  in  Christ.    By  John  Miley,  D.  D.  Lives  by  American  Writers,  by  Henry  Mitchell  Mae- 
New  York:  PhUllps  ft  Unnt  Craokeu,  D.  D.   New  York:  PhlUips  &  Hunt. 
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